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KEY  TO  PRONUNCIATION 

Three  methods  are  used  to  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  words 
forming  the  headings  of  the  separate  articles: 

(1)  By  dividmg  the  word  into  syllables,  and  indicating  the  syllable 
or  syllables  to  be  accented.  This  method  alone  is  followed  where  the 
pronunciation  is  entirely  obvious.  Where  accent  marks  are  omitted,  the 
omission  indicates  that  all  syllables  are  given  substantially  the  same  value. 

(2)  Where  the  pronunciation  differs  from  the  spelling,  the  word  is 
renspelled  phonetically,  in  addition  to  the  accentuation. 

(3)  Where  the  sound  values  of  the  vowels  are  not  sufficiently  indicated 
merely  by  an  attempt  at  phonetic  spelling,  the  following  system  of  diacritical 
marks  is  additionally  employed  to  approximate  the  proper  sounds  as 
closely  as  may  be  done : 


S,  a«  In  fate*  or  in  Isare. 

ft,  as  in  oimg,  Fr.  4ine»  Ger.  B«hji=A 

of  Indian  names. 
A,  the  same  sound  short  or  medinm,  as 

in  Fr.  bal,  Ger.  Mann, 
a,  as  in  fat 
S,  as  in  falL 
m^  obscure,  as  in  rural,  similar  to  a  in 

but,  ^  in  her:  common  in  Indian 

names. 
^  as  in  me={  in  machine, 
e,  as  in  met 
^,  as  in  her. 

I,  as  in  ptne,  or  as  ei  in  Ger.  M^n. 
if  as  in  pin,  also   used   for  the  short 

sound    correspondingr    to   e,    aa    iu 

French  and  Italian  words. 


eo,  a  lone  sound  as  in  Fr.  Jetee^s 

Ger.  long  d,  as  in  Sdhne,  G^the 

(Goethe), 
eu,  correspondine  sound  short  or  medt* 

urn,  as  in  Fr.  i>ea=Ger.  6  short. 
6f  as  in  note.  moan, 
o,  as  in  no  t,frog — that  is.  short  or  medlnnu 
(5,  as  in  move,  two. 
Vl,  as  in  tabe. 

u,  as. in  ttib :  similar  to  ^  and  aUo  to  oi 
n,  as  in  bull, 
a,   as   in   Sc  aibiine=Fr.  4  as  in  d^ 

Ger.  U  long  as  in  griin,  Bfihne. 
tt,  the  corresponding  short  or  medium 

sound,  as  in  Fr.  but,  Ger.  Miiller. 
oi,  as  in  orl. 
ou,  as  in  pound ;  or  as  qu  in  Ger.  Umwu 


The  consonants,  b,  d,  f,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  ng,  p,  sh,  t,  y,  and  z,  when 
printed  in  Roman  type,  are  always  given  their  common  English  values  in 
the  transliteration  of  foreign  words.  The  letter  c  is  indicated  by  s  or  k, 
as  the  case  may  be.  For  the  remaining  consonant  soimds  the  following 
symbols  are  employed:  ' 


di  is  always  as  in  tioh. 

tf,    nearly    as    th   in    (Ais  =s  Sy.    d   in 

Madrid,  etc 
g  is  always  hard,  as  in  go. 
k   represents   the   guttural    in    Scotch 

lock,  Ger.  jmch,  also  other  similar 

gutturals. 
9,  Fr.  nasal  n  as  in  bo». 
r  represents  both  En^ish  r,  and  r  in 

te«ign  words,  in  wtdcii  it  is  gen* 


erally  much  more  strongly  trilled. 
8.  always  as  in  to. 
th,  as  th  in  thin, 
ih,  as  th  in  ih\B. 

w  always  consonantal,  as  in  ire. 
X  =  ks,  which  are  used  instead, 
y  always  consonantal,  as  in  ^a   (Wtk 

Ugne  would  be  re-written  Iftny). 
ih,  as  «  in  pleasure  s=  Fr.  /• 
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VOLUME  III 

(nucken.brea«ted,$„»^»S/'b*rJ'^t*Pot^iSr^^    "*  """"  "*'°'"*^- 

resalting  from  malformation  or  from  cari-  fruinnttrft  (chik'o-pfi),atownof  Maaea- 
cos  disease  or  spinal  weakness,  in  which  viixuw|r«v  chusettS,  Hampden  Coun- 
the  Tertebrate  column  is  curved  for-  ty,  on  the  river  Ck>nnecticut,  at  the 
wards,  giving  rise  to  projection  of  the  mouth  of  the  Chicopee,  4  miles  N.  ot 
sternum  or  breast-bone.  Springfield,  with  manufactures  of  cotton* 

Chieken-nox  (variccUa)*  an  infec-  machinery,  paper,  etc.  Pop.  26.401. 
l^mCKen  pox  ^^„,  ^^^  mainly  ChlMTV  (chiWo-ri;  Cloharium),  a 
confined  to  children.  It  commences  with  ^^uvvaj  genus  of  composite  plants, 
feverishness,  and  an  eruption  of  pimples,  indoding  the  two  important  species  of 
which  speedily  become  blebs  filled  with  C.  Bnwvia  (endive)  and  C.  /ni#5iM 
clear  fluid  and  as  large  as  split  peas,  (chicory  or  succory).  The  former,  a 
Within  a  week  these  dry  up  into  dark-  native  of  the  Ijast  Indies,  is  known  under 
colored  scabs,  which  within  another  ' —  -  -"  ^"^  -  -^  -^  -.--  "diaviaii 
week    have    fallen    oflC      The    disettse   is  ids    br 

never  fatal,  and  has  no  evil  results.     A  [The  (7. 

little  opening  medicine  and  a  mild  diet  pereor* 

is  all  the  treatment  required. 
ffhinVn^o   the   popular   name   of 
i/niCK  pea,  ^^^^  *-  orieWnum,      which 

grows  wild  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  in  many  parts  of  the  Ijast, 
producing  a  short,  puffy  pod  with  one  or 
generally  two  small,  wrinkled  seeds.  It 
is  an  important  article  in  French  and 
Spanish  cookery,  and  the  plant  is  culti- 
vated in  Enropy,  Egypt,  Syria,  India, 
Mexico,  etc  When  roasted  it  is  the 
common  parched  puUe  of  the  East  Thf 
herbage  serves  as  fodder  for  cattle. 
ntit^Vfu^^   the    popular    name    of 

Caryophyllacee,  one  of  the  most  com« 
mon  weeds  in  cultivated  and  waste 
ground  in  Europe,  flowering  throughout 
the  year.     It  has  a  procumbent  more  or 

less    hairy    stem,    with    ovate,    pointed  Ghioocy  {Cichorium  Iniybu$)» 

leaves,  and  many  small  white  flowers.  It  nial  plant,  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  from 
is  much  used  for  feeding  cage-birds,  the  tower  part  of  which  milky  leaves 
which  are  very  fond  both  of  its  leaves  rise.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  blanched, 
and  seeds.  to  be  used  as  salad,  in  the  same  way 

riiiVloiio  (chfi-kWnA),  a  town  of  as  C.  Bndivia.  But  the  most  important 
XjSUCI^JM  ^pjjin^  jn  Andalusia,  12  part  of  the  plant  is  its  long,  fleshy  and 
mOes  8.  X.  of  Cadis,  built  of  snow-white  milky  root,  which  when  roasted  and 
stone,  contains  a  magnificent  hospital,  fround  is  extensively  used  in  Britain 
and  baa  manufactures  of  linen,  earthen-  for  mixing  with  coffee.  Its  presence  in 
wars,  etc.  Tha  sulphur  baths,  tempera-  coffee  mwr  easUr  be  detected  by  putting 
tun  60%   ar#   efllcacious   in   cutaneoua  •  ivoonfnl  of  tha  mixture  into  a  gla« 
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Chiooutimi 


Child  Labor 


of  dear  cold  water,  when  the  coffee  will 

float   on   the   anrface,    and   the   chicory 

separate   and  discolor   the  water  aa  it 

euDaidea. 

Chiooutimi     (jb^ke^ttoC').    a   town 


ofQuehec  province.  Con- 
\j  River,  at  head  of  nav- 


GUvoe  iPuUx  POM- 


ada,  on  Saguenajr  amt^e,  »!, 
igaUon.  Pop«  (1914)  6600. 
Clii^ri      (kS-A'r«),    an    old/  town    of 

Turin,  with  a  very  large  Gothic  diurch« 
and  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  etc. 
Pop.  15.454. 

Chietl  (h^A'te),  a  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  capital  of  province  of 
same  name,  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Pescara.  It  is  well  built,  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop,  and  has  manufactures 
of  woolens,  etc  Pop.  26,368. 
ChiiroA  (chig'O),  or  Jiogeb,  a  very 
uni^OO  curious  insect  {PSew  or  Sar- 
eop9fUa  penetrans),  closely  resembling 
the  common  flea,  but  of  more  minute 
sise,  found  in  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  It 
burrows  beneath  the 
t  skin  of  the  foot,  and 

aoon  acquires  the 
size  of  a  pea,  its  ab- 
domen becoming  dis- 
tended with  eggs.  If 
these  eggs  remain  to 
iFuUs  pem4-  be  hatched  beneath 
^M).  the  skin  great  irriU- 

tion  and  even  trouble- 
some sores  are  sure 
to  result.  The  insect  must  be  extracted 
entire,  and  with  ffreat  care,  as  soon  as 
its  presence  is  indicated  by  a  slight  itch- 
ing or  tingling. 

state  of  the  same  name,  generally  well- 
built,  and  supplied  with  water  by  a  no- 
table aqueduct;  It  is  surrounded  by 
silver  mines,  and  is  an  important  entre- 
p&t  of  trade.  Pop.  about  40,000.— The 
State  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
United  States  and  on  the  N.  e.  by  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte;  has  a  healthy 
dimate,  and  is  rich  in  silver  mines.  Pop. 
405,265. 

ChilaW  t^-^'l-  •  s;»port  town  on 
%puAM»vT       ^^  ^^^  coast  of  Ceylon,  45 

miles  IT.  by  w.  of  Colombo,  formerly  a 
place  of  greater  importance  than  it  is 
now.    Pop.  abont  9000. 

Chilblaini    i^KliSSV -^iSS 

of  a  deep  purple  or  leaden  color,  to  which 
the  flngers,  toes,  heels,  and  other  extreme 
parts  of  we  body  are  subject  on  being 
exposed  to  a  severe  degree  of  cold.  The 
pain  is  not  constant,  but  rather  punaent 
and  shooting  at  particular  times,  and  an 


insupportable  itching  attends  it  In 
some  instances  the  skin  remains  entire, 
but  in  others  it  breaks  and  discharges  a 
thin  fluid.  The  general  treatment  ^ould 
be  one  prescribed,  and  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  avoided. 

Childbirth,    see  Birth. 
ChildLabor.   2i\^  ^eS?  tf^ Se 

necessity  for  strict  regulation  under  State 
and  Federal  laws  been  recognised  in  the 
matter  of  children's  labor.  It  was  as  late 
as  1894  before  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
crystallised  into  law  the  demands  of  the 
social  workers  for  an  adequate  measure  of 

grotection  for  the  children  employed  in 
idustries.  This  pioneer  law  limited  the 
employment  of  children  under  thirteen  in 
textile  mills.  Soon  after,  Connecticut  and 
then  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  followed 
suit,  until  to-day  twenty-six  States  have 
passed  highly  protective  laws.  With 
the  question  of  Child  Labor  is  involved 
that  of  illiteracy,  which  is  largely 
governed  by  the  character  of  the 
legislation  in  the  various  States.  In  1900 
there  were  510,678  illiterate  children  in 
thirteen  States,  in  which  relatively  back- 
ward legislation  existed,  as  comparad  with 
19,269  such  children  in  the  remaining  39 
States.  The  advocates  of  strict  legislation 
unre  the  evil  physical  effects  upon  young 
children  engaged  in  work  for  several  hours 
daily  and  those  which  develop  as  a  result 
in  later  years.  The  first  broad  consider- 
ation of  Federal  legislation  was  due  to  the 
Beveridge  Child  Labor  Bill.  This  bill  was 
substantiallv  the  same  in  principle  as  that 
passed  by  Congress  in  1916,  but  it  failed 
of  passage.  It  was  only  in  1912  that  a 
Children's  Bureau  wss  established  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The 
laws  of  the  different  States  vary  in  detail, 
generally  in  the  South  they  are  less  fa- 
vorable, though  in  Tennessee  and  Louisi- 
ana, the  restrictions  on  the  employment 
of  children  are  stricter  than  in  some  other 
Southern  States.  The  general  tendency  of 
legislation  has  been  to  lessen  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  fourteen.  The 
chief  objections  raised  to  the  Federal  law 
of  1916  are  based  on  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  cotton  mill  industry,  which 
has  been  so  largely  developed  in  that  sec- 
tion in  recent  years,  and  which  it  is 
claimed  must  have  access  to  ample  cheap 
labor  to  maintain  itself  in  the  face  of 
advantages  possessed  by  the  mills  of  New 
Enaland.  The  constitutionality  of  the 
Federal  bill  has  been  challenged  and 
Judge  Boyd,  of  the  Federal  Court  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  August  81,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Acfs  coming  into  operation,  decided  that 
it  was  unconstitntionaL     The  Woman's 
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Childebert  ChiU 

Council  of  National  Defense  has  opened  the  Biobio,  the  Valdiviaj  Lontue,  Manle, 
an  active  campaign  to  secure  the  potential  Itata  and  Chuapa  or  Illapel.  The  sur^ 
benefits  of  the  new  legislation  by  an  in-  face  is  greatly  diversified,  but  rises  in  de- 
crease of  schools  and  the  betterment  of  vation  as  it  recedes  from  the  coast  and 
those  established,  by  securing  full-time  approaches  the  Andes,  along  the  water- 
Bchooly  weU-^uipped  teachers,  and  ade-  ahed  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  boun- 
quate  provision  for  educating  the  illiterate  dary  runs.  Some  of  the  summits  here 
diUdren  in  rural  areas.  rise  to  20,000  feet  or  more,  but  the  ele- 

P1ii1<Ia'K*i4'  (chil-de-b^rt),  the  name  vation  decreases  towards  the  south. 
Viuxucucrv  ^j£  ^p^  jj(j,gg  ^i  ^^  Chilofi  and  numerous  other  islands  fringe 
Merovingian  dynasty,  France.  The  first,  the  coast  in  the  south.  Earthquakes  are 
a  son  of  Clovis,  495-558;  the  second,  a  common,  those  of  1822,  1835  and  1868 
son  of  Siegbert  and  Brunehaut,  570-596 ;  being  particularly  violent.  In  the  Chilean 
the  third,  sumamed  the  Ju»it  a  son  of  Andes  there  are  twenty  volcanoes  at 
Thierry  I,  683-711.  least,  some  of  which  are  still  in  a  state  of 

Children's  Bureau,    a  ^-^-nt  iS;Ee^Sittentj>cU^^^^^   The  clin..te^U  ^r. 

pe^irtoeut  of  Commeroe  >ni  Labor,  es-  ^&iie"llrthl'"<Srd?.ir.5,'1^^ 
tablidied  by  act  of  CongrcHs  m  1012.  and  ff  gu^entjy  abundant,  wSue  in  tte  ex- 

Jugate  ^d'^^.lort  lo^hf^plr^eni  ""taturj.  Among  the  minerals  of  Chile 
noon  aU  matters  relatinK  to  the  welfare  "*,  ^"^^  •**^«''  eoPP*''  l«>d,  iron,  «inc, 

ciSSl  &v^^S-aieSt  ^^'''^^r^^r'z^^'ti'z^v^. 

lau  Tn  1^  'h^^nrht  ^t'  «^«n  merous  inthe  northern  districts.  Nitrate 
Pwf«H-.ilh««^«?.  ^hJ^  Lm^  t^^  of  soda  or  Chile  saltpeter,  is  a  great 
r^'*^fJ?«i\iS  i?foA™o  mo^a  u^  source  of  wealth.    Coal  is  iined  at  sev- 

and  during  his  lifetune  made  it  the  most  ^^  places.    Though  possessing  many  fer- 

SSll^i^'^^Sr  i?^.  h^l.^^?%^^AlS^  capable,  of  cilltivatlS'n,  being  naked  and 

Atacama 
on.  From 
southwards 
^  K  *^    province    oi    unina,    rm-  ^reen  valleys  and  fertUe  tracts  appear. 
kf^thJ  ^lJ^^I'lJ'^L'^''Ai^l''ly^.Tt  ^e  character  of  the  vegetation  gettinVal- 
ifSfiVin  fn  m?S^?  i^^^^  ^y«  "^cber,  tUl  in  the  southern  provinces 

100,000  sq.  mil^;    Pop.  about  20.000.000.  ^^  g^j   ^^^  gj^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^J  ^^^^^ 

Chill,  or  Chile  i5,,tl^  ^f#  Hi:„^£  with  forests  and  with  herbaceous  pUnts 
A^^r^L  -.^f.«^i««  ^w/^fKo  T^?S  ^d  flo^c"  of  the  richest  and  most  beau- 
ii^!r%.«  li?^  i«?  «  ^LrWf/piSS  ^^^  bues.  In  Bome  of  the  northern  dis- 
w^  ^JS  i«^i„i?«.   ^MwT^^^  2iSt  ^^<^  maize  is  cultivated;  in  the  southern 

o^tSeT  iS^^di^^nnaS'^of  ISfrnT^d'S  fX^iS^SJod^"^^^^^^^ 

Fuego^  It  i,  bounded  on  the  ,.  by.Pei:u  Sf!?.^-«fi.P^.^^  lA^L^^^ 

on  the 


Argentine  '. 
rated  by  tl: 

m?le8?  its  bre'idth.  ^n"in  Ve7a«.'1S6  carrying^  this  farther.  The  wild  animals 
miles ;  area  307,620  sq.  miles,  divided  into  include  the  guanaco,  puma,  or  American 
twenty-three  provinces  and  one  territory;  Hon,  the  chinchilla,  coypu,  deer,  etc. 
population,  about  5.000,000.  By  the  war  Cattle  are  raised  in  great  numbers,  from 
with  Peru  and  Bolivia,  which  terminated  4000  to  20,000  being  sometimes  reared 
in  1882,  Chile  gained  all  the  seaboard  of  on  one  ranch.  The  manufactures  are  of 
Bolivia,  and  annexed  also  the  Peruvian  little  importance,  but  include  cordage, 
provinces  of  Tarapac&,  Tacna  and  Arica  «oap,  copper  wares,  leather,  brandy,  etc. 
(the  latter  two  for  ten  years,  after  which  The  commerce  is  increasing  rapidly.  By 
a  plebiscite  was  to  decide  whether  they  far  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade 
should  go  to  Chile  or  Peru.  Chile  still  re-  is  with  Great  Britain.  Mineral  products 
tains  them).  The  chief  towns  are  San-  form  five-sixths  of  the  total  exports,  the 
tiago  (the  capital)  and  Valparaiso.  The  principal  article  being  the  native  nitrate 
rivers  are  numerous ;  the  principal  ones  are  of  80da«  the  value  of  which  alone  was 
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122.500,000  in  1884  and  176,000,000  in 
1910.  The  Talue  of  exports  in  1012 
was  1138,878,201,  and  of  imports  |122,- 
075,994,  a  total  of  I2i31,954,195.  Ac- 
counts are  in  pesos,  tne  gold  peso  being 
the  monetary  unit,  having  a  ralue  of 
about  86  cents.  In  1912  Chile's  railway 
aystem  had  a  total  length  in  miles  of  6738. 

Chile  is  a  republic,  and  is  considered 
the  best  regulated  in  Soutib  America.  It 
is  under  a  president  elected  for  five  years 
and  a  council  of  state.  The  legislature  is 
composed  of  a  senate  elected  for  six  years, 
and  a  house  of  deputies  elected  for  three 
years.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1912 
was  81984261,000,  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture $875,147,000,  with  an  estimated  war 
strength  of  260,000.  The  total  debt, 
home  and  foreign,  1911.  was  1636,822,000. 
The  war  strength  of  the  army  is  86,000. 
There  is  an  efficient  navy  of  6  battleships 
and  cruisers,  and  a  fleet  of  torpedo  boats 
and  submarines.  The  Chileans  are  mostly 
of  Spanish  or  Indian  descent  They  are 
generally  fond  of  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  en- 
ergy and  enterprise.  Schools  and  coUeses 
have  been  established,  and  the  extension 
of  the  benefits  of  education  has  been  of 
late  one  of  the  constant  aims  of  the  gov- 
ernment, elementary  education  being  now 
gratuitous.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
established  religion  of  Chile,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  other  denominations  are  allowed 
to  erect  edifices  in  which  to  worship.  The 
part  of  Chile  lying  s.  of  the  river  Biobio 
(or  about  lat  38*'  s.)  is  inhabited  chiefiy 
by  Indians.  The  Araucanians  inhabit  the 
region  lying  between  the  rivers  Biobio 
and  Yaldivia,  and  long  maintained  their 
independence,  till  in  1882  they  became 
subjects  of  the  Chilean  government 

Chile  originally  belonged  to  the  Incas 
of  Peru,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
the  Spaniards  under  Pisarro  and  Al- 
magro  in  1635.  From  this  period  Chile 
continued  a  colony  of  Spain  till  1810, 
when  a  revolution  commenced,  which  ter- 
minated in  1817  in  its  independence. 
Several  internal  commotions  have  since 
occurred;  but  the  country  has  been  free 
from  these  compared  with  other  South 
American  states.  A  war.  begun  with 
Spain  in  1866,  led  to  the  blockade  of  the 
coast  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  the  bom- 
bardment of  Valparaiso  in  1866.  In 
1879  a  war  broke  out  with  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  Chile 
in  the  mineral  district  of  Atacama.  This 
war  was  virtually  finished  in  1881,  and 
the  victorious  Chileans  gained  a  large 
accession  of  territory  from  both  Bolivia 
and  Peru.  In  1891  an  insurrection, 
headed  by  influential  members  of  Con- 
gress, caused  by  dissatisfaction  with 
President     Balmaceda'a     administration. 


resulted  in  his  overthrow.  Jorge  Montt 
succeeded  him.  In  1896  Fedenco  Erra- 
suriz  became  president  During  the  presi- 
dency of  Oerman  Riesco  (1001-06)  the 
boundary  dispute  with  Argentina  was  set- 
tled. Ramon  Barros  Luco  became  presi- 
dent in  1911,  in  which  year  the  Alsop 
C^m,  a  dispute  of  25  vears*  standing 
between  Chile  and  the  United  States,  was 
settled,  and  was  succeeded  by  Juan  Luis 
Sanfuenteis  in  1916.  Chile  remained  neu- 
tral during  the  European  war. 

UmiKOOX  raw,  ^^  ^f  ^he  Rocky 
Mountains  in  Alaska.  It  hepua  at  the 
town  of  Dyea  and  attains  a  height  of  3502 
ft  It  was  once  a  principal  route  from 
the  Alaskan  coast  to  the  Yukon  gold  fields. 
rSliilliiTi  (chil-yAn'),  a  town  of  Chile, 
unman  )^^i^  of  the  province  of  Nu- 
ble,  in  an  angle  between  the  Chilian  and 
Nuble,  connected  by  rail  with  Talca- 
huano  and  Santiaga  It  is  a  thriving 
place,  with  a  large  trade  in  cattle  and 
grain.    Pop.  (1910)  45,000. 

HIiiIIa^I  TrATi      ^^^    ^^^^    ^^    metal 

i/niiiea  iron,   molds    called    own*, 

where,  on  account  of  the  rapid  conducting 
of  the  heat  the  iron  cools  more  quickly 
on  the  surface  than  it  would  do  if  cast  in 
sand.  Chilled  iron  is  whiter  and  has  a 
liarder  surface  than  iron  cast  in  any  other 
way. 

Chilllfiotlie  (chil-e-koth'«),  a  city  of 
trniillCOXne  ^^j^,  county  seat  of 
Ross  Ck>untv,  on  the  Scioto  River,  60 
miles  from  (3olumbus.  Has  manufactures 
of  paper,  shoes,  pottery,  etc.,  and  was  the 
capital  of  Ohio,  1800-1810.    Pop.  14,508. 

C1il11i>At1ii»  A  <^^  o'  Missouri,  capi- 
trniillCOine,  tal  of  Livingston  Co.,  87 
miles  v,K,  of  Kansas  City,  with  good 
railroad  service.  Has  packing  plant, 
foundry,  machine  shop,  etc    Pop.  6266. 

Chillies     (^^)*   the   fruits  of   the 
*^      ^       capsicum,  used  to  make  cay- 
enne pepper,  pickles  and  chilli  vinegar. 

CMmngwortli  ^^iSran'^i 

lish  divine,  bom  at  Oxford  in  1602,  and 
educated  at  Trinity  College.  He  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  bishopric  of  Salis- 
bury, and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  supported  the  king's  cause.  He  died 
in  1644.  Sermons  and  other  works  were 
published  by  him,  but  his  Reliffian  of  Proi- 
€9tani9,  which  formed  an  epoch  in  Eng^ 
lish  theology,  is  what  has  given  him  last- 
ing fame. 

Chillon    i^f-y^?)^  K^K""^  ??J*" 

VAUJ.AWU  jEerland,  on  the  I^ke  of  Ge- 
neva, 6%  miles  B.  e.  of  Vevay.  once  an 
important  stronghold  of  the  Counts  of 
Savoy,  and  the  prison-house  of  Francis 
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Bonnivard,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  Geneva,  petual  mow  2000  feet  from  the  Bommit 

from  1630  to  1536.     It  has  acquired  in-  and  upwards.     In  1880  it  was  ascended 

terest  from  Byron's  poem,  The  Prisoner  to  the  top  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  £. 

of  ChOUm.  Whymper. 

Chilo  (BIO).  s«eC*«o«.  CMmere  (^t-gf^Ji^^lJ^^X, ~S 

CllilA^  (ch§l-wft'),  a  province  and  a  bishop  are  attached. 
viuAuv  bland  of  Chile.  The  orovince  Chimefl  (chlms).  a  species  of  music, 
comprehends  the  island  of  Chilo^,  to-  ^*******^  mechanically  produced  by  the 
gether  with  a  number  of  othsr  islands,  strokes  of  hammers  against  a  series  of 
and  a  portion  of  the  mainland.  The  bells,  tuned  agreeably  to  a  given  musi* 
island  of  Chilo6  is  for  the  most  part  cal  scale.  The  hammers  are  lifted  by 
covered  with  dense  forests,  but  large  levers  acted  upon  by  metallic  pins,  or 
tracts  of  it  are  still  unexplored.  The  wooden  pegs,  stuck  into  a  large  barrel, 
chief  town  is  San  Carlos,  or  Ancud.  The  which  is  made  to  revolve  by  clockwork, 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  timber  from  and  is  so  connected  with  the  striking 
the  forests  of  the  island  and  the  main-  part  of  the  clock  mechanism  that  it  is 
land.  The  climate  is  healthy  but  very  set  in  motion  by  it  at  certain  intervals 
wet.  Area  of  the  province,  8593  sq.  of  time,  usually  every  hour,  or  every 
miles;  pop.  91,022.  quarter  of  an  hour.     The  chime  mech- 

nitilAcmaflia  Chilopoda.  See  anism  is  sometimes  so  constructed  that 
\jllu»^Min,\lU%f  Cheilognaiha.  it  may  be  played  Uke  a  piano,  but  with 

CMlon  (Id'lon),  or  Chilo,  one  of  the  the  fist  instead  of  the  fingers. 
vuuvu  gQ.called  seven  wise  men  of  CUmneV  (chim'ni),  an  erection 
Greece.  He  flourished  about  the  begin-  ^********^J  generally  of  stone  or  brick 
ninff  of  the  sixth  century  B.O.,  and  was  a  containing  a  passage  by  which  the  smoke 
native  of  Sparta,  and  one  of  the  Ephori,  of  a  fire  or  furnace  escapes  to  the  open 
or  chief  magistrates.  A  collection  of  his  air.  In  this  sense  the  first  chimneys  we 
sayings  is  extant  hear  of  are  no  earlier  than  the  middle 

niiinimro  Chimera  (ki-mS'ra),  in  ages.  The  longer  a  chimney  is  the  more 
ViUlURSJli,  classical  myth,  a  fire-  perfect  is  its  draught,  provided  the  fire 
breathing  monster,  the  foreparts  of  is  great  enough  to  heat  the  column  of 
whose  lK>dy  were  those  of  a  lion,  the  air  in  it,  because  the  tendency  of  the 
middle  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder  of  smoke  to  draw  upwards  Is  in  proportion 
a  dragon.  Thus  the  name  came  to  be  to  the  difference  of  weight  between  the 
used  for  an  unnatural  production  of  the  heated  air  in  a  chimney  and  an  equal 
fancy.  column   of  external   air.     Smoky   chim- 

IThimfPro  (ki-mS'ra),  a  genus  of  car-  neys  may  be  caused  either  by  the  pres- 
\/luiiLKra  tilaginous  fishes.  Ahnost  ence  of  other  buildings  obstructing  the 
the  only  known  species  is  the  OhimiBra  wind  and  giving  rise  to  irregular  cur- 
mon$ird9a,  which  inhabits  the  northern  rents  of  air,  or  by  improper  construction 

of  the  fireplace  and  adjacent  parts  of 
the  chimney.  The  first  may  generally 
be  cured  by  fixing  a  chimney-pot  of  a 
particular  construction,  or  a  revolving 
cowl,  on  the  chimney  top,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  wind  blowing  down;  in  the 
second  case  the  narrowing  of  the  chUn- 
^,  _^  ney  throat  will  generally  create  a  better 

duman  monstroos.  draught. 

(I'hinniikv-Tiiikpp  the  assemblage  of 
seas,  and  is  sometimes  called  king  of  vninmcy-picce,  architectural  dress- 
ike  heningi,  and.  from  its  two  pairs  of  ings  around  the  open  recess  constituting 
large  teeth,  rahhit-fUh,    There  is  but  one  the  fireplace  in  a  room. 

rp?rt'4lSfh?4n?*LnS?'K.'SCliimiiey^waUow.   see  S«.Ba«. 

fringular  appearance.     It  seldom  exceeds  rrhim'nfl.nrefk    (chim-pan'sS),    the   na- 

3  feet  in  length.  vr4A44ii|fa,iixiv^    ^^^  Guinea  name  of  a 

GMmborftZO  (chim-bO-rft'iO),  amoun-  large    West    and    Central    African    ape 

wMA«uMWAiM<v    ^^  ^^  Ecuador,  in  the  (Troglodfies  niger)  belonging  to  the  an- 

prorince  of  Quito,  about  90  miles  s.  by  thropoid    or    manlike    monkeys,    and    to 

w.  of  Quito ;  lat.  about  2*  8.    Though  not  the  same  genus  as  the   gorilla.     When 

tiie  loftiest  summit  of  the  Andes,  it  rises  full  grown  it  is  sometimes  about  5  feet 

to  the  height  of  20,703  feet  above  the  high,    with    black    hair,    and   is   not   so 

level  of  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  per^  large  and  powerful  as  the  gorilla.    like 
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the  oranff,  it  has  the  hair  on  its  fore- 
arm turned  backwards,  but  differs  Irom 
it  in  haying  an  additional  dorsal  verte- 
bra and  a  thirteenth  pair  of  ribs.  It 
walks  erect  better  than  most  of  the  apes. 
It  feeds  on  fruits,  often  robs  the  gardens 


of  the  natives,  and  constructs  a  sort  of 
nest  amoiig  the  branches.  It  is  com- 
mon in  menageries,  where  it  shows  much 
intelligence  and  docility. 
China  R^p^blic  of,  a  political  division 
*****■•>  of  Asia,  •xtending  from  latitude 
18"  to  50"  N.,  and  from  longitude  74°  to 
134*  K.,  area  3,341,515  square  miles, 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  It  consists  of  China 
Proper  (which  now  includes  Manchuria), 
and  the  outlying  dependencies  of  Sinki- 
ang,  Chinese  Turkestan  and  Tibet  It  is 
bounded  N.  w.,  n.  and  n.  e.  by  Asiatic 
Russia,  along  a  frontier  extending  some 
0000  miles,  e.  by  Korea  and  those  parts 
of  the  Pacific  known  as  the  Yellow  Sea 
and  China  Sea ;  8.  and  s.  w.  by  the  China 
Sea,  French  Indo-China,  Upper  Burma 
and  the  Himalayan  states.  It  is  narrow- 
est in  the  extreme  west.  Chinese  Turke- 
stan, along  the  meridian  of  Kashgar  (76° 
B.),  has  a  breadth  of  but  250  miles.  It 
rapidly  broadens  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  area  is  over  1800  miles  across  m  a 
direct  N.  and  s.  line.  Its  greater  length 
is  from  the  N.  b.  comer  of  Manchuria  to 
the  8.  w.  confines  of  Tibet,  a  distance  of 
3100  miles  in  a  direct  line.  Its  seaboard, 
about  5(X)0  miles  following  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  coast,  is  wholly  in  China 
Proper.  China  Proper  occupies  the  east- 
em  and  southeastern  part  of  the  republic, 
and  including  the  three  Manchurian  prov- 
inces of  Feng-tlen,  Kirin,  and  Hei-lung- 
ehiang,  is  divided  into  twenty-one  prov- 
inces. 


AREA  AND  POPULATION  OF  CHINA. 
Province  Area,  sq  jn.  PbpuUtioo 

Cheldang 36,680  17.000.000 

2^    ••>i;v.-  : 116330  82.671.000 

Fokien   (Fukien) 46.382  13.100.000 

Honan....     67.964  26.600.000 

flunap 83.898  23.600.000 

Hupeh 71.428  24.90a000 

Kansu 126.488  6X)00.000 

Kiancsi 69.498  14.60a000 

Kiaagsu 38.610  17.300,000 

Kwaneii 77.220  6.60a000 

Kwanctung 100,000  27.700.000 

Kwoichau    67.182  11.300.000 

Nganbwuy 54.826  17.300.000 

Shan-si 81.863  10X)00.000 

Shan-tung   66.984  29.600X)00 

8hen-«i 76.290  8.800.000 

Sxe-chuen    218.688  28.000X)00 

Yun-nan 146.714  8.600XX)0 

Manchuria  , 363.700  14.917XX)0 

Total  for  China  and  Man-  "^ 

churia 1,896.515  331.188.000 

Sinkiang  and  Chineae  Tur- 
kestan         981.800  2.491.000 

Manchurian  MiUtazy  Or- 

ganisation 1.700.000 

Other  Dependenoiee 760.000 

Tibet   463,200  6.500.000 

Grand  Total 3.341.516  342.689,000 

Peking  is  the  capital  There  are  many 
large  and  populous  cities. 

Physical  Feature*,— ^t^bX  part  of  the 
country  is  not  well  known.  The  coast 
line  forms  an  irregular  curve  of  about 
2500  miles.  It  is  not  deeply  penetrated 
by  gulfs,  the  only  one  of  great  extent 
being  that  of  Pe-chi-le  in  the  portheast, 
but  numerous  indentations  of  sufficient 
dimensions  to  form  safe  and  capacious 
roadsteads  are  found  in  every  quarter. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  fringe  of  islands 
and  islets,  the  largest  of  which  are  For^ 
mosa  and  Hainan.  The  Gulf  of  Pe- 
chi-le,  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  China 
Sea  wash  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
shores,  and  are  subject  to  the  destructive 
storms  called  iyphootiM,  The  inland 
boundaries  are  formed  mainly  by  Ton- 
quin.  Burmah,  Tibet,  and,  on  the  north, 
partly  by  the  Great  Wall  separating 
China  from  Mongolia,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  human  structures,  being 
an  artificial  barrier  1500  miles  long. 
Two-thirds  of  the  interior  are  estimated 
to  be  mountainous.  The  general  slope 
is  from  west  to  east,  and  the  mountains 
are  a  continuation  of  those  of  Tibet  and 
Central  Asia.  The  great  Kuen-lun  range 
throws  off  branches,  the  Tsine-Ling,  Fu- 
niu-shan  and  Mu-ling,  which,  running 
eastward  between  the  great  valleys  of 
the  Hoang-ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang,  tra- 
verse almost  the  whole  breadth  of  China. 
Further  north  the  Nan-shan  branch  of 
the  Kuen-lun  range  runs  under  various 
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names  (Kuliang,  Alashan,  Inshan,  etc.)  never  fail  to  commit  great  devastation, 
aiung  tne  northeast  of  China  till  it  though  happily  they  always  give  such 
reaf;he8  the  frontier  of  Manchuria,  north  timely  notice  of  their  approach  that 
of  Peking.  The  third  great  mountain  preparations  can  be  made.  The  Hoang- 
system  of  China  is  in  the  southeast,  ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang  basins  have  a 
where  extensive  chains  such  as  the  Nan-  pretty  equable  temperature,  due  to  the 
shan,  the  Ta-yu-ling,  and  Jb'u-ling  stretch  soft  moist  winds  of  the  Pacific, 
on  tne  south  side  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  Productions, — China  is  well  supplied 
all  the  way  from  the  highlands  of  Yun-  with  minerals,  including  gold,  silver,  cop- 
nan  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  Between  per,  iron  and  other  metals,  and  there 
these  mountain  systems,  and  following  are  very  extensive  coal-fields,  though  the 
courses  which  may  be  roughly  described  quantity  raised  from  them  is  compar- 
as  parallel,  run  the  two  great  rivers  of  atively  small.  Salt  is  abundant,  and 
China,  the  Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-  there  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  kaolin, 
kiang.  Here  lie  the  central  and  richest  or  porcelain  earth.  Among  animals  it  is 
provinces  of  China.  On  both  sides  of  difficult  to  mention  any  that  are  charac- 
the  lower  Uoang-ho  is  an  immense  delta  teristic  of  the  country ;  many  of  them 
plain,  consisting  generally  of  a  deep  allu-  are  identical  with  or  differ  but  little  from 
vial  soil  of  unparalleled  fertility.  As  those  of  Europe.  In  the  south  and 
they  approach  the  seacoast  the  two  southwest  the  tiger,  the  rhinoceros  and 
rivers  are  connected  by  the  Grand  Canal,  elephant  are  found ;  bears  are  common 
700  miles  in  length,  thus  completing  a  in  many  parts;  other  carnivora  are  the 
magnificent  system  of  inland  navigation,  wild  cat,  badger,  lynx,  marten,  etc. 
The  Hoang-ho  has  dnhged  its  lower  Camels  and  elephants  are  used  in  a  do- 
course  several  times,  So  is  subject  to  mestic  state,  but  the  chief  domesticated 
tremendous  and  disanfus  floods.  Be-  animal  is  tne  buffalo.  The  horses  are 
sides  these  rivers  an Jl  their  numerous  of  a  |>oor  breed.  Among  birds  the  most 
tribntaries,  the  most  deserving  of  notice  beautiful  are  the  gold  and  silver  pheas- 
are  the  Se-kiang  in  the  south,  of  con-  ants.  Fish  swarm  in  all  inland  waters 
siderable  size,  but  still  more  commercial  as  well  as  on  the  coast,  the  natural  supply 
importance,  having  at  or  near  its  em-  being  immensely  increased  by  artificial 
bonchure  Canton,  Hong-Kong  and  Ma-  means.  As  ref^ards  the  flora  of  China, 
cao;  and  the  Pie-ho,  which,  though  much  it  is  tropical  in  the  south  (cocoa  and 
smaller,  forms  a  waterway  between  sago  palms,  banana,  pandanus,  etc.), 
Peking  and  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-le.  There  subtropical  farther  north,  and  still  far- 
are  a  number  of  lakes,  mostly  of  no  great  ther  north  a  number  of  plants  and  trees 
size;  the  largest  is  Tung-ting,  near  the  prevail  identical  with  or  closely  akin 
center  of  China,  with  a  circumference  of  to  those  of  middle  Europe.  Flowering 
about  270  miles.  A  remarkable  feature  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  are  so  ex- 
of  the  surface  of  Northern  China  is  the  ceedingly  abundant  as  to  form  a  feature, 
deposit  of  loess,  a  brownish-yejlow  earth  The  bamboo,  from  the  immense  number 
of  great  fertility,  which  covers  an  im-  of  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  is  one  of  the 
mense  area  both  of  mountain  and  valley,  most  valuable  trees.  Oaks,  the  chestnut, 
and  enables  agriculture  to  be  success-  hazel,  pines,  yew,  walnut,  etc.,  are 
fully  carried  to  the  height  of  7000  or  among  forest  trees.  Wax  and  camphor 
8000  feet  trees  abound.  Azaleas  are  exceedingly 
Climate. — ^The  greater  part  of  China  numerous;  other  flowering  plants  are 
belongs  to  the  temperate  zone,  but  it  the  camellia,  rose,  passion-flower,  cactus, 
has  what  is  called  an  excessive  climate,  lagerstroemia,  etc.  Fruits  are  abundant 
At  Peking  in  summer  the  heat  ranges  and  varied.  The  soil,  especially  of  the 
from  90*  to  100**  in  the  shade,  while  the  country  comprising  the  two  great  river 
winter  is  so  cold  that  the  rivers  are  usu-  basins,  is  extremely  fertile,  and  agricul- 
ally  frozen  from  December  to  March,  ture  has  always  been  held  in  high  ven- 
At  Shanghai,  lat.  31**  20^,  the  maximum  eration  in  China.  Rice,  as  the  principal 
temperature  reaches  100**,  and  the  mini-  food  of  the  people,  is  the  staple  crop, 
mum  falls  at  least  to  20**  below  freezing  The  rich  alluvial  plains  which  cover  a 
point  (12**  Fahr.).  In  the  south  the  great  part  of  the  surface  are  admirably 
climate  is  of  a  tropical  character,  the  adapted  for  its  culture,  and  by  careful 
summer  heat  rising  to  120**.  Here  the  management  yield  amazing  crops.  In 
southwest  and  northeast  monsoons  blow  the  north  there  is  a  variety  called  dry- 
with  great  regularity,  and  divide  the  soil  rice,  which  is  cultivated  like  any 
year  between  them.  Among  the  greatest  other  cereal.  Wheat,  barley,  and  millet 
scourges  of  the  country  are  the  dreadful  are  the  other  chief  grain  crops.  Other 
gales  known  as  typhoons,  from  the  Chi-  crops  are  maize,  buckwheat,  a  great  va- 
pese   Ta-fung,    or   'great   wind.'     The^  ]i^tj   of   beans,   pea9   and   pulse   gexier- 
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ally,  sugar-cane,  tobacco  and  yegctables  awarming  with  junka,  bargeg,  and  boats 
in  endless  Tariety,  including  potatoes,  of  all  sues.  Roads,  however,  are  few 
turnips,  etc,  and  at  the  ports  the  best  and  bad,  though  railways  recently  have 
European  and  American  vegetables.  Va-  received  an  impetus.  Telegraphs  are  be- 
rieties  of  the  cabbage  tribe  are  exten-  ing  rapidly  constructed  by  tiie  government 
sively  cultivated  for  the  oil  extracted  and  the  telephone  has  oeen  introduced, 
from  the  seeds.  Three  plants  of  the  Under  a  new  postal  system  letters  can  be 
greatest  economical  importance  to  China  gent  all  over  the  provinces  at  a  uniform 
are  the  mulberry,  cultivated  to  provide  rate.  Prior  to  1842  China  rigorously  op- 
food  for  silkworms,  cotton  and  tea,  the  posed  foreign  trade;  but  the  number  of 
last  formerly  regarded  as  exclusively  a  treaty  ports  has  been  gradually  increased, 
Chinese  product  The  opium  poppy  was  and  commerce  has  shown  a  steady  growth, 
extensively  grown  until  recent  years,  when  The  chief  ports  are  Shanghai.  Canton, 
awakened  public  sentiment  enforced  legis-  Hankow,  Swatow,  Tientsin.  Ningpo  and 
lation  to  prohibit  its  cultivation.  Foochow.     The  main  articles  of  export 

Monufaoturet. — ^In    arts    and     Indus-  are  raw  and  manufactured  silk  and  the 

try  the  Chinese  have  made  considerable  soya  beatf;   the  main  imports,  clothing, 

progress.     One  peculiar  feature  in  their  tobacco,  metals  and  metal  aoods«     Tea, 

processes  is  the  general  absence  of  ma-  formerly    the    staple   of    China's   export 

chinery,  and  the  preponderance  of  man-  trade,    has    suffered    a    decline    through 

ual  labor.     Among  the  chief  industries  Indian  competition  and  is  now  only  third 

is  the  silk  manufacture,  which  produces  on  the   list  of  exports.     The   total  ex- 

oome    varieties    of    stuffs    unsurpassed  ports  and  imports  usually  amount  to  more 

anywhere.    Everjfbody  wears  silks ;  it  is  than  $400,000,000.    In  the  year  1911  the 

the    prescribed    attire    of    high    officers,  exports   amounted   to   $377,000,000;    the 

The  finer  kinds  of  it  form  the  ordinary  importo,   $471,000,000.     The   usual   unit 

dresses  of  the  opulent,  while  the  poorest  of  money  is  the  taelf  the  value  of  which 

manage  to  deck  themselves  in  coarser,  if  varies  from  year  to  year ;  in  1912  the 

not  on  common,  at  least  on  gala  days.  Canton  iael  was  worth  $0,738.    According 

The  embroidery  of  silk  is  carried  on  to  to  the  new  currency  system  (February  10, 

an   amasing   extent     Cotton   goods   are  1914)  only  the  central  government  has  the 

also   largely    made,   though   great   quan-  power  of  minting  money.    The  system  in- 

tities  of  European  and  Amencan  manu-  dudes  the  silver  vuan  or  dollar,  half  yuan, 

factures  are  also  imported.     Flax  Is  not  20-cent  piece,  10-cent  piece   (ohio)  ;  the 

grown,  but  a  good  substitute  for  it  is  nickel   5-oent  piece;   and   the  copper  2- 

found  in  the  fibers  of  two  or  three  plants,  cent,  1-cent  (/en),  6-li,  2-K  and  l-h  pieces, 
from    which    the    beautiful    grass-doth.      People. — The    Chinese  •  belong    to    the 

similar  in  appearance  to  linen,  is  exten-  Mongolian  race,  but  in  them  its  harsher 

sively  woven.     Woolens  are  made  only  features,  as   represented  in  the  genuine 

to, a  limited   extent     The   porcelain  of  Tartars,  are  considerably  softened.    They 

China  has  been  famous  from  the  earliest  are  generally  of  low  stature,  have  smaU 

periods,    and    the    manufacture    of    the  h^nds  and  feet  (the  last  artificially  made 

finest  forms  of  it  was  long  known  to  the  g^  gniall  in  the  wome^  as  to  become  a 

Chinese  alone,  though  their  pro^ctions  deformity),  a  dark  complexion,  a  wide 

are  now  surpassed  by  those  of  Europe,  forehead,  black  hair,  eyes  and  eyebrows 

In  lacquered  ware  the  Chinese  continue  obUquely   turned   upwards   at  the  outer 

unsurpassed.    In  working  in  metals  they  extremities.     In  bodily  strength  they  are 

have  only  attained  to  mediocrity.     The  inferior   to   Europeans,   but   superior   to 

metallic  products  most  deserving  of  no-  j^^^^^  Asiatics,  and  their  great  assiduity 

tice    are    fongs,    mirrors,    statuettes    in  and   patient  endurance  of  fatigue  make 

copper  and  bronae,  and  various  kinds  of  them    valuable    as    laborers.     In    their 

carved,  chaaed  and  fiUgree  work,  both  in  moral   qualities   there   is   mudi    that   is 

gold  and  silver.     In  a  great  number  of  admirable.     They  are  strongly  attached 

minor  articles   the   workmanship   is   ex-  ^  ^heir  homes,  hold  age  in  respect,  toil 

quisite— fans,    card-cases,    seals,    combs,  j^^rd  for  the  support  of  their  families, 

chessmen     of    wood,     ivo^,     mother-of-  ^nd  in  the  interior,  where  the  worst  kind 

pearl,  tortoise-shell,  etc     Paper  is  made  ^f  foreign   interoourse  has  not  debased 

of  a  ireat  variety  of  substances,  and  the  ^^j^^  exhibit  an  unsophisticated  simplic 

art  of  making  it-— like  various  others;—  j^y  of  manners  which  recalls  the  age  of 

was  practised  m  China  long  before  Eu-  ^^  patriarchs.     The  Chinese  use  great 

rope  acquired  it  ,  ,     .      ._ ,  ^  politeness  in  their  intercourse  witii  each 

Commerce.— The      ™and      trade      of  ^ther;   but  there  is  perhaps  a  want  of 

China,  aided  by  its  vast  System  of  water  frankness  and   sincerity.     They   scrupu- 

communication,   is  <>' incalculable  m^^^  jo^dy  ^yoid  all  contradiction  and  oflfen- 

nitude,   the   rivers  and   canals  UteralTy  ^^^  exprearfona  in  oonyemtlon.     Oam- 
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blinff  ii  a  DniTewal  vice.  DrankenneM  In  writing  or  printing  the  characters  are 
has  hitherto  been  rare  among  them,  arranged  in  vertical  columns,  to  ht  read 
though  the  habit  of  opium-smoking  has  from  top  to  bottom.  A  new  alphabet  tor 
become  moch  extended.  But,  with  many  China  is  significant  of  the  present  spirit 
vidoos  characteristics,  the  Chinese  are  of  progress.  The  old  system  of  writing 
preserved  from  degeneration  by  their  uni-  required  the  student  to  memorise  no 
versal  frugality  and  thrift  Hard  work,  fewer  than  8000  ideograms.  Steps  were 
done  in  the  most  uncomplaining  way,  has  taken  some  time  ago  to  construct  a 
become  second  nature  with  them.  Filial  phonetic  alphabet  the  task  being  en- 
piety  is  also  a  striking  feature  of  their  trusted  to  a  learned  committee  composed 
character,  and  is,  in  fact  the  principle  of  Chow-Hi-Chu,  the^Secretary  of  the 
upon  which  Chinese  society  is  constituted.  Chinese  Juration  at  Rome,  the  adjunct 
They  have  chambers  set  apart  for  the  secretaries  Wan  and  Chou,  and  Solong- 
worship  of  their  ancestors,  where  religions  hello,  professor  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
ceremonies  are  regularly  performed.  In  at  the  School  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
the  traditional  Chinese  social  system  four  Naples  and  one  of  the  greatest  polyglots 

in  the  world,  lliese 
gentlemen  have  studied 
all  known  alphabets  and 
combined  them  to  form 
one  which  shall  repre* 
sent  every  sound  in  the 
Chinese  tongue.  The 
alphabet  adopted  by 
them  consists  of  forty- 
two  characters,  of  which 
twenty-three  are  vowels 
and  nineteen  are  con- 
sonants. With  these 
characters  it  is  possible 
to  write  all  the  words 
used  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  in  any  part  of 
China.  The  art  of 
making  paper  is  said  to 
have  been  known  in  the 
first  century  after 
Christ ;  printing  from 
wooden  blocks  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury, hundreds  of  years 
Bird  Vnest  Seller.  before     these     valuable 

arts  were  re-invented  in 
classes   are   distinguished:    the   literary,   Europe. 

the  agricultural,  the  artisan  and  the  trad-  The  Chinese  literature  is  now  very 
ing  class.  Hereditary  nobilitv  in  the  extensive.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  an- 
Buropean  sense  scarcely  exists,  and  tiquitv,  for  the  variety  of  subjects  pre- 
offidal  position  has  always  been  more  sented,  for  the  accuracy  of  its  historical 
hiriily  esteemed  than  birth.  statements  and  for  its  ennobling  ideals. 

ijanguttge  and  Literature.  The  Chinese  For  convenience  the  literature  is  divided 
Is  the  most  imnortant  and  most  widely  into  four  classes — ^first  the  Chinese  das- 
spread  of  the  so-called  monosyllabic  Ian-  sics,  together  with  lexicographical  and 
guages  of  Eastern  Asia,  in  which  each  philological  work;  second,  histories  of 
word  is  uttered  by  a  single  movement  of  various  kinds;  third,  philosophy,  rdigion, 
the  organ  of  speech.  There  is  no  alpha-  the  arts  and  sciences;  fourth,  poetry  and 
bet  each  word  bdng  represented  by  a  works  dealing  with  poetry.  As  literary 
single  symbol  or  character.  These  writ-  eminence  has  been  for  ages  the  sure  ave- 
ten  characters  appears  to  have  been  orig-  nue  to  the  highest  honors  and  offices  of 
inally  hieroglyphics  or  rude  copies  of  the  state,  the  literati  have  been  the 
the  object  designed  to  be  expressed  by  gentry,  the  magistrates,  the  governors, 
them ;  but  the  hieroglyphic  features  have  the  negotiators  and  the  ministers  of 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  many  of  China. 

the  symbols  are  formed  of  what  seems  The  Chinese  classics  are  the  Confucian 
to  be  an  arbitary  combinatioii  of  lines,  or  books  and  a  few  others,  on  which  an 
are  built  up  of  other  symbols  combined,  amount  of  painstaking  commentary  has 
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been  expended;  the  histories  are  those  of 
China  herself  and  of  the  few  foreign  peo- 
ples with  whom  she  has  had  any  inter- 
course; the  works  of  the  third  class  are 
those  of  the  literati  of  many  ages  and  in- 
clude the  works  of  Taoism  and  Budd- 
hism; the  poetry  is  rich  in  ballads, 
lyrical  and  descriptive  pieces,  eulogies 
and  elegies,  but  contains  no  great  epic. 
Some  of  the  historical  romances  and 
novels  are  of  very  high  order,  although 
fiction  has  never  been  regarded  by  the 
Chinese  as  an  integral  part  of  literature 
proper. 

Education,  Persistent  missionary  seal 
and  the  necessity  of  military  reorganiza- 
tion must  be  civen  the  credit  for  recent 
progress  In  eaucation.  Until  1905  the 
time-honored  study  of  the  Chinese  classics 
formed  the  only  passport  to  State  em- 
ployment, and  these  were  therefore  the 
textbooks  in  general  use.  Gradually, 
however,  European  methods  supplanted 
Chinese.  One  of  the  first  problems  of  the 
new  republic  was  to  adopt  a  sound  educa- 
tional system,  and  in  1912  the  Ministry 
of  Education  summoned  a  conference  of 
teachers  and  educators,  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  which  the  present  svstem  is 
based.  Every  city,  town  and  village  Is 
required  to  establish  primary  schools, 
which,  with  the  'middle'  schools,  are  to 
be  controlled  by  the  provinces  in  which 
they  are  located.  Technical  and  normal 
schools  are  also  provided,  these  to  be  con- 
trolled bv  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The 
plan  includes  four  government  universi- 
ties— at  Pekins,  Canton,  Nanking  and 
Wu-changf  with  courses  in  literature, 
science,  medicine,  law,  commerce,  agri- 
culture. Education  is  made  compulsory 
and  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  education  of 
girls,  on  manual  training  and  hygiene,  and 
on  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  school 
holiday. 

Religion,  The  chief  religions  in  China 
are  Confucianism,  Taoism  and  Buddhism, 
the  last  of  latest  origin.  Among  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  a  form  of  Buddnism 

grevails,  or  a  curious  mixture  of  religions 
leas  and  forms.  Attempts  to  introduce 
Christianity  were  made  by  the  Nestorians 
as  early  as  the  6th  century,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  arrival  of  the  Jesuits  with 
Father  Ricd  in  1582  that  the  faith  gained 
any  foothold.  The  first  Protestant  min- 
ister was  Robert  Morrison,  who  arrived 
in  1807.  Christian  missions,  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  are  established 
in  every  province  of  Chma,  and  freedom 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith  has  been 
guaranteed  by  the  Chinese  government 
■Inc*  1§^0.    The  number  of  Roman  Cath- 


oUcs  in  China  is  estimated  at  1,000,000; 
the  number  of  Protestants  at  250,000. 
In  1914  a  bill  prescribing  the  worship  of 
Heaven  and  of  Confucius  was  passed  by 
the  Administration  Council,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  state  religion,  though  not  pre- 
cluding freedom  of  worship. 

Oovemment,  The  Chinese  covemment, 
based  upon  that  of  the  fami^,  was  for 
many  centuries  an  absolute  m<»iarchy. 
The  emperor  united  in  his  person  the 
attribute  of  supreme  magistrate  and  sov- 
ereign pontiff,  and  as  the  *  Son  of 
Heaven  '^  was  m  theory  accountable  only 
to  heaven.  For  more  than  2000  years  he 
was  the  supreme  head  of  the  state,  legis- 
lating by  edict  in  matters  great  and  small. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Ming 
Dynasty  was  overcome  by  the  Manchus  of 
the  north.  The  traditions  of  the  old  au- 
tocracy were  preserved  by  the  Manchus, 
but  for  many  years  previous  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1911,  the  Civil  Service  had  become 
the  real  power  in  the  empire,  while  the 
central  authority  was  but  little  exercised 
over  the  provincial  and  district  adminis- 
tration. Many  reforms  were  initiated  or 
promised  in  the  last  few  years  of  tiie  em- 
pire; an  executive  bodv  was  created  and 
a  legislative  body  promised.  By  the  revo- 
lution of  1911-12  the  autocracy  of  the 
emperor  and  the  power  of  the  bureaucracy 
were  merged  into  a  republican  form  of 
government  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  president  and  vice-president,  a 
premier  and  ten  secretaries  of  state :  the 
legislative  in  an  Advisory  Council  of  126 
members  (five  from  each  of  the  twenty- 
five  territorial  divisions  and  one  from  the 
district  of  Koko-Nor). 

RaUwaya.  Doctor  Sun  Tat  Sen,  for- 
merly provisional  President  of  the  Chi- 
nese Republic,  has  been  authorized  by  the 
new  Government  to  organize  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  construction  of  70,000  miles 
of  railwavs  in  China.  In  1875  there  was 
not  a  mile  of  railway  in  China;  in  1912 
the  total  mileage  was  8000,  of  which  some 
6000  miles  were  operated  and  2000  miles 
more  projected.  About  two- thirds  of  the 
mileaire  is  under  foreign  control — one- 
third  in  the  hands  of  Russia  and  Japan, 
another  third  divided  among  France,  Ger- 
many, England,  Belgium  and  the  United 
States.  Of  lines  built  chiefly  with  Chi- 
nese capital  by  Chinese  engineers,  the 
most  significant  is  the  Peking-Kalgan 
Frontier  Railway,  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Chinese  graduate  of  Tale.  The 
valuation  of  all  lines  not  owned  by  China, 
the  sum  which  China  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  were  the  Government  to  secure 
control,  is  estimated  at  |280,000,000,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  outstanding  debt  of 
the  republic. 
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Army  and  Navy.  '  In  the  matter  of  In  his  reign,  the  great  wall  (which  see), 
armed  strength  China  is  far  behind  Eu-  desig;ued  as  a  protection  against  ma- 
ropean  nations.  The  Chinese  military  rauding  Tartars,  was  begun  in  214  B.a 
force  consists  of  a  peace  strength  oi  Buddhism  was  introduce'  in  (i6  A.a 
180,000;  reserve  of  100,000,  making  a  Subsequently  the  empire  broke  up  into 
total  of  280,000  war  strength.  Under  three  or  more  states,  and  a  long  period 
English  officers  their  training  and  dis-  of  confusion  and  weak  government  en- 
cipBne  have  much  improved  of  late,  ai^d  sued.  In  960  a  strong  ruler  managed  to 
the  newest  kinds  of  rifles  and  cannons  consolidate  the  empire,  but  the  attacks 
have  been  imported  from  Europe.  Within  of  the  Tartars  were  now  causing  much 
a  few  years  China  will  have  a  standing  trouble.  In  the  thirteenth  centurv  the 
army  of  well-drilled  and  well-armed  sol-  Mongols  under  Jeughis  Khan  and  his  sou 
diers  350,000  strong,  and  this  armv  will  Ogdai  conquered  China,  and  in  1259  the 
probably  be  rapidly  increased ;  so  that  in  celebrated  Kublai  Khan,  a  nephew  of  the 
any  future  war  this  country  will  be  able  latter,  ascended  the  throne  and  founded 
to  take  care  of  its  Interests  in  the  most  the  Mongol  dynasty.  His  ninth  descend- 
approved  modern  style.  The  soldiers  are  ant  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  a 
being  taught  to  read  and  write,  another  native  dynasty  called  Ming  again  suc- 
innovation,  and  military  and  naval  ceeded  in  12iG8  in  the  person  of  Uungwu. 
schools  have  been  established,  where  offi-  A  long  period  of  peace  ensued,  but  was 
cers  may  be  instructed  in  the  principles  broken  about  1018,  when  the  Manchus 
of  their  profession.  The  navy  consists  gained  the  ascendency,  and  after  a  war 
of  two  fleets — one  for  rivers  and  another  of  twenty-seven  years  founded  the  re- 
for  sea;  but  though  it  numbers  many  cent  Tartar  dynasty  in  the  person  of 
vessels,  it  is  not  very  efficient,  and  is  Tungchi,  establishing^ their  capital  in  the 
scarcely  able  to  dear  the  iyhinese  coast  northern  city  of  Feking,  which  was 
from  the  pirates  who  infest  the  numerous  nearer  their  native  country  and  re- 
creeks  and  islets.  It  has  lately,  how-  sources  than  the  old  capital  Nanking, 
ever,  been  much  strengthened  by  a  num-  The  earliest  authentic  accounts  of  China 
ber  of  steel  corvettes  built  in  England  published  in  Europe  are  those  of  Marco 
and  Germany.  The  full  complement  of  Polo,  who  visited  the  country  in  the  thir- 
the  navy  is  about  2500.  A  ^heme  for  teenth  century.  The  first  British  in- 
the  reorganization  of  the  Chinese  navy  terconrse  was  attempted  under  Queen 
provides  for  the  overhauling  of  the  dock-  Elizabeth  in  1596.  and  a  trade  was  sub- 
yards,  colleges,  schools,  and  the  personnel  seqnently  establisned  by  the  East  India 
generally,  and  later  for  the  building  of  Company,  but  no  direct  intercourse  be- 
new  battleships,  cruisers,  etc.  tween   the   governments   took   place   till 

HiBiary, — ^The  early  history  of  the  the  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  in 
Chinese  is  shrouded  in  fable,  but  it  is  1792.  A  source  of  trouble  arose  when 
certain  that  civilization  had  advanced  British  merchants  began  to  send  opium 
much  among  them  when  it  was  only  be-  from  India  to  China  and  established  a 
ginning  to  dawn  on  the  nations  of  large  trade  in  this  deleterious  drag  in 
Europe.  The  Chow  dynasty,  which  was  defiance  of  the  protests  of  the  Chfiiese 
founded  by  Woo-wang,  and  lasted  from  authorities.  The  trouble  reached  a 
about  1100  B.C.  to  258  B.C.,  is  perhaps  climax  in  1839,  when  $20,000,000  worth 
the  earliest  that  can  be  regarded  as  his-  of  opium  was  seised  and  destroyed, 
toric,  and  even  of  it  not  much  more  is  This  led  in  1840  to  the  'Opium  war,' 
historic  than  the  name.  Under  Ling-  in  which  the  Chinese  were  everywhere 
wang,  one  of  tiie  sovereigns  of  this  dy-  defeated.  In  the  treaty  of  1842  the  de- 
nasty,  Confucius  is  said  to  have  been  feated  nation  consented  to  the  opening 
bom,  some  time  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.  of  the  five  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy.  Foo- 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  period  chow,  Ningpo  and  Shanghai  to  British 
during  which  this  line  of  sovereigns  held  merchants,  the  cession  of  the  island  of 
sway  there  appear  to  have  been  a  num-  Hong-Kong  to  the  British  in  perpetuity, 
ber  of  rival  kings  in  China,  who  lived  in  and  the  payment  of  $21,000,000  indem- 
strife  with  one  another.  Chow-sian?,  nity  by  the  Chinese.  In  1850  an  insnr- 
who  was  the  founder  of  the  Tsin  dynas-  rection,  headed  by  Hnng-seu-tsenan  or 
ty,  from  which  China  takes  its  name,  Tien-te,  broke  out  in  the  prtvinoes 
ndned  the  superiority  over  his  rivals,  adioining  Canton,  with  the  object  of  ex- 
He  died  in  251  B.c.  His  great-grandson,  pelling  the  Manchu  dynasty  ftfom  the 
a  national  hero  of  the  Chinese,  was  the  throne,  as  well  as  of  restoring  tlie  an- 
first  to  assume  the  title  of  '  Hoang '  (em-  dent  national  religion  of  Shan-ti,  and  of 
peror),  and  called  himself  Che-Hoang-ti.  making  Tien-te  the  founder  of  a  new 
He  ruled  orer  an  empire  nearly  co-  dynasty,  which  he  called  that  of  TtA' 
terminous    *  ith    modem    China    proper,  ping,  or  Universal  Peace.    After  a  loof 
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period  of  dvil  war  the  Tai-pinc  rebellion  emperor  Kwanr^Seu.  who  had  succeeded 
was  at  length  suppressed  in  1865,  chiefly  as  a  child  in  1875,  died,  and  with  him  the 
by  the  exertions  of  General  Gordon  and  dowager  empress  Tsze  Hsi  An.  who  for 
other  British  and  American  officers  at  many  years  had  been  the  actoal  ruler 
the  head  of  the  Chinese  army.  In  Octo-  in  China.  A  new  emperor  Pu  Yi,  a 
ber,  1856|  the  crew  of  a  vessel  belong-  young  child,  succeeded,  under  the  re- 
ing  to  Hong-Kong  were  seised  by  the  gency  of  Prince  Chun,  his  father. 
Chinese.  The*  men  were  afterwards  Under  the  heading  Gwemment  the  Im- 
brought  back,  but  all  reparation  or  apol-  portant  legislative  events  of  1910  have 
ogy  was  refused  by  the  British.  The  been  given.  In  1911  a  series  of  histori- 
day  of  arbitration  between  strong  and  cal  events  took  place  of  so  momentous 
weak  nations  had  not  yet  come.  A  war  a  character  as  to  call  for  more  extended 
with  China  commenced,  in  which  the  description.  The  discontent  with  Man- 
French  took  part  with  the  British.  The  chu  domination,  which  had  given  rise  to 
war  ended  in  1858  with  the  concession  the  Tai-ping  rebellion,  now  made  itself 
of  new  advantages  by  China,  but  it  manifest  in  an  insurrection  that  prom- 
broke  out  again  a  year  later  and  in  ised  to  effect  a  radical  change  in  the 
1860  the  British  and  French  forces  oc-  governmental  conditions  of  the  Chinese 
copied  Pekinc,  this  being  followed  by  Empire.  An  important  step  was  taken 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  summer  in  this  direction  in  the  spring  of  1911, 
palace  of  the  emperor.  There  was  a  when  the  newly-constituted  legislative 
second  revolt  that  began  in  1864,  con-  body,  called  as  a  'consultative  council* 
tinning  until  1868.  War  was  declared  in  1910,  but  which  assumed  the  posi- 
between  China  and  Japan  on  July  31,  tion  of  a  parliament  from  the  start, 
1894.  Japan,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  forced  the  Grand  Council  of  the  empire 
victories,  both  on  land  and  sea,  brought  to  acknowledge  itself  a  ministry  respon- 
the  war  to  an  end  in  Aprils  1896.  sible  to  the  National  Assembly.  The 
Corea  was  declared  independent,  For-  government  had  agreed  to  chaoige  the 
moaa  ceded  to  Japan,  and  China  was  date  of  the  promised  parliament  from 
forced  to  pav  a  very  large  war  indem-  1916  to  1913,  and  the  assembb^  onder- 
nity.  Trouble  of  a  different  kind  came  took  to  work  out  a  national  budget,  em- 
in  1900,  when  an  organization  of  Chin-  bracing  a  regulation  for  popular  parlia- 
ese  called  the  BoxeriL  infected  by  the  mentary  elections.  Those  steps  towards 
general  hatred  of  foreigners  by  the  peo-  the  inauguration  of  a  oonstituional  mon- 
ple,  and  apparently  secretly  instigated  archy  doubtless  aided  to  develop  the  in- 
by  the  government,  attacked  the  embaa-  surrectionary  sentiment  latent  in  the  pop- 
sies  in  Peking,     l^e  unwarranted  occu-  nlace,  and  in  August,  1911,  an  outbreak 

Sition  of  Chinese  territory  by  Germany,  of  a  threatening  character  took  place  in 
reat  Britain,  France  and  Russia,  may  the  southern  province  of  Ssechuen,  its 
have  been  an  inspiring  cause  of  this  ostensible  cause  being  a  popular  pro- 
antiforeign  sentiment  As  the  Chinese  test  acainst  the  government  programme 
authorities  took  no  steps  to  suppress  the  of  nationalising  the  railways  ana  build- 
outbreak,  an  army  of  rescue,  composed  of  ing  them  with  the  aid  of  foreign  loans, 
troops  of  the  various  powers,  marched  The  insurrection  soon  gained  head  and 
upon  and  took  Peking,  rescuing  the  min-  spread  with  remarkable  rapidity  through 
isters  and  holding  that  dtv  until  China  Southern  China,  quickly  becoming  a  de- 
had  agreed  to  pay  a  large  indemnity  and  dared  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Man- 
to  punish  Uie  principal  offenders.  The  chu  dynasty  and  restoring  the  old  Chin- 
indemnity  amounted  to  the  enormous  ese  ascendency.  The  leaders  were  very 
sum  of  $337,000,000,  an  exaggerated  radical  in  their  views  and  almost  from 
amount  of  which  the  United  States  re-  the  start  the  project  of  replacing  the 
mitted  its  share  some  years  later,  much  monarchy  by  a  republic  was  openly 
to  the  gratitude  of  China.  Russia  had  broached.  City  after  city  was  taken  by 
occupied  the  Chinese  province  of  Man-  the  rebels,  until  nearly  the  whole  of 
churia  during  the  outbreak,  and  her  dis-  China  south  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  wnm 
inclination  to  restore  it  led  to  the  great  in  their  hands.  The  government,  dis- 
war  of  1904-06  with  Japan,  ending  in  mayed  by  the  growing  revolt,  hastily 
Russian  defeat  During  this  recent  offered  concessions  of  amazing  character, 
period  the  spirit  of  reform  and  progress  but  the  rebellion  went  on,  new  dties 
above  spoken  of  was  active  in  China,  were  occupied,  many  of  the  imperial 
the  telegraph  became  a  common  need,  troops  joined  its  ranks,  and  the  fleet 
many  rulroads  were  built  or  projected,  was  surrendered.  Severe  fighting  took 
and  the  andent  emnire  showed  a  pro-  place  at  Hankow,  which  was  retaken 
Bounced  purpose  to  adopt  the  institu-  from  the  rebels  by  the  imperialists,  many 
tions  of  tne  western  world.    In  1906  the  of  its  inhabitants  massacred  and  great 
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part  of  the  dty  burnt  At  the  end  of  trials  hare  been  made  with  it  as  a  sub- 
November  the  contest  centered  around  Ject  of  manufacture^  Recently  consid- 
the  city  of  Nankins,  in  which  a  similar  erable  quantities  have  been  used  in 
massacre   and   conflagration   by    the   im-  France,  and  woven  both  pure  and  mixed 

Erialists  had  taken  place.  Yuan  Shi-  into  various  beautiful  fabrics.  In  Eng- 
i,  a  man  of  striking  ability  and  the  land  such  articles  as  ladies'  scarn, 
creator  of  the  modem  Chinese  army,  ac-  handkerchiefs,  umbrella-covers,  etc,  are 
cepted  the  post  of  prime  minister,  and  made  of  it.  Hitherto,  however,  its  high 
vigorous  steps  were  taken  to  recover  the  price,  owing  to  the  difficult  of  prepar- 
lost  ground.  The  insurrection  also  was  ins  it  in  a  suitable  form  for  manufac- 
engineered  by  men  of  great  ability,  among  ture,  has  been  against  its  use,  but  a 
them  Wu  Ting  Fang,  former  Chinese  sufficiently  cheap  process  of  preparation 
minister  to  the  United  States.  Nanking,  ia  said  to  have  been  recently  Invented, 
the  last  stronghold  held  by  the  imperiid-  Galled  also  Rhea,  Bheea,  Ramie,  or  Ramee, 
ists  in  Southern  China,  was  taken  by  the  China,  Oreat  Wall  Of  •  ^f  ^*T 
revolutionists  after  a  severe  struggle.  The^^^^'  \«*^a,v  tto-xx  vj.,  ^g^.  ^^. 
province  of  Shan-tung,  of  which  Canton  is  ficial  structure  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  capital,  declared  itself  an  independent  ^  barrier  extendins  for  about  1500  miles 
republic,  electing  as  president  its  former  in  the  north  of  China  proper,  of  which 
viceroy,  and  Yuan  Shi-Kai,  apparently  it  partly  forms  the  northern  boundary, 
hopeless  of  saving  the  Manchu  dynasty.  Its  western  end  is  in  the  deserts  of 
aareed  to  an  armistice  and  the  holding  Central  Asia,  its  eastern  reaches  the  sea 
of  a  convention  at  Nanking  for  the  pur-  to  the  northeastward  of  Peking.  It  was 
pose  of  seeking  a  satisfactorv  solution  of  erected  as  a  barrier  against  the  inroads 
the  governmental  problem.  On  February  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  and  dates  from 
12,  1912,  the  Manchu  dynasty  abdicated,  about  214  &o.  It  is  carried  over  height 
Hie  revolutionary  delegates  at  Nanking  and  hollow,  and  avoids  no  inequality  of 
elected  as  provincial  president  of  China,  the  ground,  reaching  in  one  place  the 
Dr.  Sun  xat  Sen,  a  reformer  who  had  height  of  over  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 
been  active  in  organizing  the  revolt  Yuan  Earth,  gravel,  brick  and  stone  were  used 
Shi-KaL  premier  of  the  empire,  was  sub-  in  its  construction,  and  in  some  places  it 
sequentlv  made  president  of  the  republic  is  much  more  substantial  than  in  others. 
In  April,  1913,  China  definitely  assumed  Its  greatest  height,  including  a  parapet 
her  place  among  the  nations.  The  repre-  on  top,  is  about  60  feet,  and  it  is  strength- 
sentatives  met  at  Peking  and  constituted  ened  by  towers  at  regular  distances. 
the  House  of  Parliament — the  House  of  f!liiiio  TtiIt  &  hlack  substance,  which, 
BepresenUtives  with  596  members  and  ^*"*"*  -""^-^  when  rubbed  down  with 
the  Senate  with  274  members.  In  Dc-  water,  forms  a  very  pure  black  indelible 
cembe^  1915,  the  President  announced  ink.  It  has  been  used  in  China  from 
himself  as  emperor.  This  led  to  a  rebel-  time  immemorial.  There  are  diflPerent 
lion  and  a  speedy  restoration  of  the  accounts  of  the  process,  but  it  appears 
republic  He  died  in  June,  1916,  and  was  to  be  made  bv  boiling  the  juices  of  cer- 
suoceeded  by  Id  Yuan  Hung.  A  second  tain  plants  with  water  to  a  syrup,  add- 
attempt  to  restore  the  empire  was  made  ing  to  this  a  quantity  of  gelatine,  and 

rin  ambitious  general  in  1917,  but  this  then  thoroughly  incorporating  the  ear- 
quickly  failed.  Later  in  1917  China  bonaceous  matter.  There  is  generally 
joined  the  nations  in  war  with  Germany,  added  some  perfume — a  little  musk  or 
but  took  no  active  part.  camphor.     The  mass  is  then  made  into 

China  Aster      C7aUM<epJktM  oMnenstB.  square  columns  of  different  sizes,  which 
'     the  common  name  of  are    often    decorated    with    figures    and 
a  composite  plant,  hardy  and  free  flow-  Chinese     characters.       Many     attempts 
ering.    Bee  Asters.  have  been  made  to  imitate  Chinese  ink, 

Cfhiim.  Oragg  Boehmeria  nivSa,  a  some  of  which  have  been  tolerably  suc- 
«M^  ^Awwy  j-^^^  ^j  ^^  nettle  cessful.  Good  Chinese  ink  should  have 
umily,  a  native  of  Southern  and  Bastem  a  velvety-black  appearance,  with  a  gloss 
Asia  and  the  Asiatic  islands,  and  now  which  becomes  very  conspicuous  on  rub- 
more  or  less  cultivated  in  many  other  bing.  The  color  it  gives  on  paper  should 
ooontries.  It  yields  a  fiber  which  be  pure  black  and  homogeneous,  and  if 
possesses  most  valuable  properties,  and  water  be  passed  over  it  it  should  not 
has  lon^  been  made  in  China  into  a  run  or  become  streaky.  It  is  indelible 
beautiful  doth.  It  is  very  strong,  pre-  by  ordinary  solvents,  but  may  be  re- 
sents unusual  resistance  to  the  effects  of  moved  sometimes  mechanically, 
moisture  and  is  fine  and  silky  in  appear-  r!]iinfl.Tldecrfl.  (c  h  fi  -  n  A  n  -dft'gA) ,  a 
ance.  Aa  to  its  full  capabUities  these  ^I"IiaiI«K»  town  of  Central  Amer- 
are  hardly  aa  yet  known,  though  many  ietu   Nicaragua,  20   miles  northwest  of 
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Leon,  connected  by  railway  with  the 
port  of  Corinto,  and  carrying  on  a  con- 
siderable trade.     Pop.  about  12,000. 

China  Boot,  9'®./'^'/.?^  rhizome  of 
**•*  *«»wvi»,  i^ffi^iQgf  China,  a  climb- 
ing shrubby  plant  closely  allied  to  sar- 
saparilla,  for  which  it  is  sometimes,  used. 
China  Bose,  the  name  given  to  a 
WMMM*  Mfv»vy  number  of  varieties  of 
garden  rose  chiefly  derived  from  Rosa 
%ndica  and  R,  semperfiorens,  both  natives 
of  China.  Also  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis,  one  oi  the 
mallow  tribe,  common  in  China  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  an  ornament  in  hot- 
houses. 

niiiTiii  Spd.  that  part  of  the  North 
i/nma  O^SH,  ^g.^^^  Ocean  bounded  w. 
by  Formosa,  n.  w.  b^  China,  w.  by  Anam 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  8.  E.  by  Bor- 
neo, and  E.  by  the  Philippines.  It  con- 
tains numerous  islands,  receives  several 
considerable  rivers,  and  forms  the  im- 
portant Gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin. 

Chi'na-ware,  S2«B°t  bSSafK 

all  the  kinds  of  earthemware,  so  called 
from  China  being  the  country  which  first 
supplied  it  to  Europeans.  When  broken 
it  presents  a  granular  surface,  with  a 
texture  compact,  dense,  firm,  hard,  vitre- 
ous and  durable.  It  is  semi  transparent, 
with  a  covering  of  white  glass,  clear, 
smooth,  unaffected  by  all  acids  excepting 
the  hydrofluoric,  and  resisting  uninjured 
sudden  changes  of  temperature.  For  the 
process  of  manufacture  see  Pottery. 

China  Wax,   JIJ^"?^!  ^^  ^^^^' 

^  ""*  **^>  ited  by  insects  on  a 
deciduous  tree  with  light-^reen,  ovate* 
serrated  leaves,  cultivated  m  the  prov- 
ince of  Si-chuen  (Ssu-chuan)  in  South- 
western China.  The  insects,  a  species 
of  coccus,  are  bred  in  galls  which  are 
formed  on  a  different  tree,  an  evergreen 
(a  species  of  Ligustrum  or  privet),  and 
toese  ^alls  are  transported  in  great 
quantities  to  the  districts  where  the  wax 
trees  are  grown,  to  the  branches  of 
which  they  are  suspended.  Having 
emerged  from  the  galls  the  insects 
spread  themselves  over  the  branches, 
which  gradually  become  coated  with  a 
white,  waxy  substance,  reaching  in  90 
or  lOO  days  the  thickness  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch.  The  branches  are  then  lopped 
off  and  the  wax  removed.  It  is  white 
in  color  and  is  chiefly  made  into  candles ; 
it  melts  at  160**,  whereas  tallow  melts 
at  about  OS"". 

niiiTioli  the  popular  name  of  certain 
vuiuouy  fetid  American  insects,  genus 
Rhyparochrdmus,  resembline  the  bed- 
bug, very  destructive  to  wheat,  maize, 
»tc.,  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 


Also  applied  to  the  common  bedbug, 
iCimew  leotularius) . 

Chincha  Islands  (chin'chA).    a 

VUAUVAJ.M  A»Aa.uu»  group  of  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  lat  13"* 
'38'  s. ;  Ion.  70**  28'  w.  They  are  granit- 
ic, arid,  and  destitute  of  vegetation;  and 
the  coasts  bold  and  difficult  of  access. 
Immense  deposits  of  guano  used  to  exist 
here,  but  are  now  exhausted.  Guano 
from  these  islands  began  to  be  imported 
into  Europe  on  an  experimental  scale 
about  1832,  and  the  trade  rapidly  grew 
into  importance.  The  Peruvian  govern- 
ment retained  the  monopoly  of  tiie  ex- 
port, and  made  it  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  its  revenues. 

ChinchiUa  ^':«"i^^^rt*^'^  f-a'o?J 

ous  rodents  very  closely  allied  to  the 
rabbit,  which  they  resemble  in  the  gen- 
eral shape  of  the  body,  in  the  limbs  be- 
ing longer  behind  than  before,  in  the 
conformation  of  the  rootless  molars,  and 
by  the  nature  of  the  fur,  which  is  more 
woolly  than  silky;  but  differing  from 
the  rabbit  in  the  number  of  their  incisors 
and  molars,  in  a  greater  length  of  tail. 


Chinchilla  ^Chinchilla  lanigira). 

and  also  in  having  broader  and  more 
rounded  ears.  C.  lanigera,  a  species 
about  15  inches  long,  is  covered  with  a 
beautiful  pearly-gray  fur,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  as  stuff  for  muffs,  pelisses,  lin- 
ings, etc.  The  chinchilla  lives  gregari- 
ously in  the  mountains  of  most  parts  of 
South  America,  and  makes  numerous 
and  very  deep  burrows.  It  is  of  a  gentle 
nature  and  very  sportive. 

Chinese  Exclusion.  B*  /^p^^  *»; 

crease  of 
Chinese  immigration  Into  the  United 
States  and  the  bitter  opposition  aroused 
by  it  among  the  laboring  classes  in  Cali- 
fornia, led  to  a  treaty  with  China  in 
1880.  partly  restricting  this  immigration. 
As  the  number  of  Chinese  in  this  coun- 
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Chingleput  Chiquimula 

try    rapidly    increased    in    the   following  Ruhiaeece^     consisting     of    small,     often 

years,  a  law  absolutely  prohibiting  immi-  climbing     shrubs,     with     funnel-shaped, 

gradon  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1888.  yellowish    flowers;    fruit   a    white   berrr 

A   similar  policy   of  exclusion   exists   in  with  two  seeds.    The  bark  of  the  root  <n 

some  other  countries,  such  as  Australia  (7.  angnifUga  is  a  violent  emetic  and  pur- 

and  South  Africa.    This  policy  of  exdu-  gative. 

sion  has  recently  been  applied  by  treaty  Cllioffrifl.     (l^^-o^'J&)»  &  seaport  town 

to  Japanese  laborers.  vAu-vggxo.     ^  Italy,  on  one  of  the  la- 

ClliTI0'le'D1lt  (ching'gl-put),  or  Gheno-  goon  islands  of  the  Adriatic,  15  miles  from 

viiiixgAv^uw  j^LP^T,    a    coast   district,  Venice.     It  is  built  partly  on  piles,  and 

and    its    capital,    Hindustan,    presidency  has  some  handsome  edifices,     its  harbor 

of    Madras.      The    district,    which    lies  is  fortified,  and  it  has  ship  yards,  fisher- 

8.    of    Arcot   and    Madras — ^area,    about  ies  and  a  coasting  trade.     Pop.  26,250. 

2842  square  miles — ^has  generally  a  bad  ClliT)III11ILk     Chip'mugk,     the     popu- 

soil,    broken    up    frequently    by    granite  ^*">F'"*'""""'^>   lar  name  in  America  of 

rocks.      Pop.    1,312,122.      This   tract   of  the  ground  squirrel,  genus  Tamias. 

country  was  in  1750  and  1763  obtained  ClliTlTiendfl.le      (chip'en-dal),   a  style 

by   the   East   India   Company   from   the  ^***1'1'*^****«»*^      of  furniture  made  by 

Nabob   of   Arcot.     The  town  is  15  miles  Thomas  Chippendale  and  his  son  in  the 

w.  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  has  a  pop.  eighteenth  century,  and  since  frequently 

of  10,551.  copied.    It  is  distinguished  by  elaboration 

riiiTilAt  (chin'i-ot),  a  town  of  Hindu-  of  ornament  and  harmony  of  proportion, 

uiiiiuub  g^Q^  in  ^£g  Punjab,  near  the  and  though  solidly  built  gives  a  general 

Chenab.    Pop.  about  15,000.  effect   of  lightness.     The  chairs   are  of 

rTiiTiVaniTi     (chink'a-pin),  the  Amen-  great  variety  and  many  of  them  are  very 

l/UULKapin    Jj^  ^^^^j  chestnut     See  beautiful.      Chippendale    introduced    the 

Chestnut  cabriole  leg  from  Holland,  the  claw  and 

C1liTl.1rifl.TI0>  (  c  h  i  n  -  k  6  -  a  n  g ') ,    or  l>all    ^oot   of    the    Orient    the    »traight. 

l/nilL-Kiang  Tchano-Kiang,    a    city,  «i«are    Georgian    leg,    the    lattice-work 

China,  province  of  Kiangsu.  right  bank  Chinese  le^.  the  fret-work  Gothic  leg,  etc 

of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  near  the  junction  The  chair^backs  are  equally  varied, 

of  the  Imperial  Canal ;  one  of  the  British  ClliPPenliam      r'^JP  nam),  a   munic- 

treaty  ports,  advantageously  situated  for  ^         ^          i.     *  ^^^  /"?ir.R  u-    ™% 

trad^  ^n   1842    it   was   taken   by    tiie  ^^  borough  of  England,  Wiltshire,  12 

British,  after  a  determined  resistance  on  ™;  n.  «-  of  Bath,  on  the  Avon.    Pop.  5332. 

tile  part  of  the  Manchu  garrison.     It  suf-  ClliPPewa     ^^JR.®"^*'.  *^^^8»  »  0*7 

fered  severely  in  the  Tai-ping  rebellion.  ,  J^f            ^o^  Wisconsin  countrv  seat 

Pop.  est  about  168,000.  ff,  Chippewa  Co.,  12  miles. n.k.  of  Eau 

inir    Quinine    w?th    dS    and    a    Httie  electrfoil  power  for  shoe  factories,  lum- 

;j?terror  by  Thf  drrSstillat^on  of  '^l.  ber  interests,  etc     Pop.  8^. 

It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  antiseptic  ClUppewayanS    V^iPPt"^'??/''  «* 

and  as  a  remedy  in  intermittent  fevers,  ^,^  ^^^^^J  ,^„.^^^«|   o^^  ^-^^  in 

Cliinon  ^^^t'^'^^J^.^^J''  ^""Sl  Chippeways  ^^^^::'t2ieZ  S^ 

vi^nn**  ofl™?i'«l''^Sr*^;^^U%«w  American  Indians,  uiited  States  and 
7^T^.?y^^  i^  ils^JrA^^  ^P^  Canada.  They  are  distributed  in  bands 
ItSnftT  5)71^  vicinity.      Pop.  ^ound  both  sides  of  the  basin  of  Lake 

/TL^       T     Vrr*    J     r-»>»j«'xir%      «-*«  Superior,    where   they   once   owned   vast 
Chinook  Winds  \5ri?.2l^'   J;*  V^  *™<?to-    They  are  of  the  Algonquin  stock, 
•     «^   «  westerly      winds  tall,  and  active,  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting 

expenenced  in  some  parts  of  tiie  west-  and  fishing,  and  number  about  18.000. 

ChSSa  (^^-'-).  *  'onner  town  Chipping  Spanow  (,i^e«j  -SI: 

of    Bengal,    on    the    Hugh,  mon  N.  American  bird,  some  five  or  six 
now  part  of  the  city  of  Hugh.     It  was   inches  long. 

the  chief  Dutch  settlement  in  Bengal  n-ui^^z^^  xn-^^^-w^lxA  See  W v- 
and  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1^4.  CiUpping-WyCOmbe.  '^^^  ^^ 
Chintz,  cotton  clotii  or  calico  printed  Chianimnlft  (chi-ki-m5lA),  k  de- 
^  with  flowers  or  other  devices  ^mqUJinuia  partment  of  the  Cen- 
in  various  colors  and  generally  glazed.  tral  American  State  of  Guatemala ;  area 
ChioCOCCa  (k>-^kok'ka),  a  genus  of  4000  sq.  miles.  Pop.  65,000.  Ite  capital, 
tropical  plants,  nat.  order  of  the  same  name,  has  about  4000. 
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ChiquitoB  Cliittagong 

niiinnifna   (dii-kfi'tite) »  an  Indian  peo-  the  channels.     There  are  a  number  of 

UUiquiWS   ^pi^  ^j  BoUvia,   abont  the  chiropractic  schools  in  the  United  States, 

headwaters   of   tiie   Madeira  and    Para-  indudinir  the  Palmer  School  at  Daven- 

l^uay.     They  number  about  22,000.  dis-  port,  Iowa. 

tributed  among  ten  missions  established  Plnril     (che'rO),    AntOdpe    Eodgion^ 

by  the  Jesuits.  vjax*  u     ^  ^^^^   large  species  of  ante- 

riiirocyro    (ki-rag'ra),  that  species  of  lope   found    in   Tibet,    somewhat   larger 

uiuxtt^in.    gout    whidi    attacks    and  than  the  chamois. 

stiffens  the  Joints  of  the  hand.  ChisllAlm  (chis^um),  a  village  in  St 

PliirAfffl     (ki-ret'te),  or  Chiiu.'ta,  an  ^*"»"v"**  Ijovlib   Co.,    Minnesota,    75 

Vriurcbblt     Indian  bitter  derived  ftom  miles  N.W.  of  Duluth.    In  a  lumber  and 

the    stems    of    Agathdtea    Chirdia    (or  mining  re^on.    Pop.  9000. 

Ophelia  OhirAta),  a  gentianaceous  plant  Chiftl  elm  rat   (chiz'el-hurst) .    a    par- 

from  the  north  oV  India.    It  is  similar  in  ^UlSiCillirsii   \^     ^^      ^       *-  ^^ 

its  medicinal  properties  to  gentian.  England,   in   Kent,    where    (at   Oamden 

rViiin/vni    (chfr-re-kd').    a    district    in  Place)     Napoleon    III    lived    after    the 

Uiiint^iu    J>anamft,    Central    America.  Franco-German  war.    Pop.  8068. 

It  is  naturally  very  fertile,  and  has  good  niiiqlATi    (kis'lu),  or  Kisucw,  the  ninth 

harbors  both  on  the  Caribbean  and  Pa-  v*"®**?"-   month   of    the    Jewish    year, 

cific  coasts.    The  name  is  also  given  to  a  corresponding  to  December.   On  the  25th 

lagoon  and  an  archipelago  on  the  coast  of  Chisleu  commences  the  Hanukkah  fes- 

of  this  state.    Pop.  about  40,000.  tival,  which  lasts  eight  days. 

Chiromancy  95i2<r;Sif^-     ^  Chiswick  ^#'^>iiLS:""«,rt.'Tf 

niiirAii     (kfron),  the  most  famous  of  Middlesex,  5  miles  w.  of  Hyde  Park  Cor- 

\^airua     ^^  Centaurs,   a  race   fabled  ner,  London.    Pop.  (1911)  38,705. 

as  haM-men.  ^half-horses.      He   Uved   at  Chltftldniff'  (chit-«l-drOg'),    a  district 

the  foot  of  Mt  PeUon  in  Thessaly,  and  ^i"taiarug  ^^  ^^  of  India,  My- 

was   celebrated    through  all   Greece   for  sore,  native  state.     The  district,  which 

his   wisdom   and   acquirements;    particn-  is  arid  and  stony,  has  an  area  of  4022 

larly  for  his  skill  in  medicine  and  music,  sq.  miles ;  pop.  408,795. — ^The  town  has 

and    the    greatest    men    of    the    lime —  fortifications  constructed  by  Haider  All. 

iBsculapius,    Jason,    Hercules,    Achilles,  Pop.  5792. 

etc — ^were  represented  as  his  pupils.  Chitill   (^'tin),  the  chief  tissue-form- 

Chiroaectes.  See  ci^ronecu^.  ^  ,,  ,i^*^r  ^intlt  ^ 

niiirnTiAilv  (kl-rop'5-di),  the  art  of  and  other  crustaceans.  From  these 
viuxujpvujr    treating    diseases,   <»llo«i-  sources  it  can  be  obtained  by  successive 

ties  or  excrescences  of  the  hands  and  feet  treatment  with  different  solvents  to  n- 
flliirftTinipfifi  (ki'rO-prak-tlk),ameth-  move  inorganic  matter,  fat,  etc.     It  is 

UmropraCUC   ^  ^^  treating  disease,  solid,  transparent  and  homy, 

defined  by  its  practitioners  as  tiie  study  fJliitAiig    (kl'tona)  ,  Chitonidje,    a 

and  application  of  a  universal  philosonhy  v«»"«v*j.o    family  of  gasteropods,  afford- 

of   biology,   theology,    theosophy,   health,  ing  the  only  Instonc©  known  of  a  melius- 

disease  and  deatii.   ,^«^^^^«^{j„^*  ^^:  can  shefl  formed  of  many  successive  por- 

5f^e)V?u»tio'n^s  i!te  ^  2ti--  et h^o^fer"  bSt  '^^?t^^  Tr^tS 
lations  of  the  human  skeletal  frame,  more  SL"?  JS^f  */„  ^f  ^?'  i*""^^  ^'^f^^*^- 
especially  those  of  the  spinal  column,  for  The  sheU  in  the  typical  genus  Ohtion  is 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  re-creation  composed  of  eight  pieces,  the  animal  ad- 
of  all  normal  cyclic  currents  through  hering  to  rocks  or  stones  after  the  fash- 
nerves  that  have  been  impinged.  The  first  ion  of  the  limpet 

chiropractic  adjustment  of  vertebrae  was  ChiHsLtff%n9  (chifa-gong),  a   district 

made  in  September,  1895,  by  Dr.  D.  D.  ^'"I'tagung  ^^     Hindustan,     in     the 

Palmer  but  the  method  was  not  developed  8.B.  of  Bengal,  having  the  Bay  of  Ben- 

until  1903,  when  his  son.  B.  J.  Palmer,  ^i  on  the  w. ;  area,  2567  sq.  miles;  pop. 

D.  C;r,^orked  out  a  weir  defin^^  1,35^,250.      The  level  lands,  chiefly  on 

2.'«Tp^S  Se^MSis^lrm  gil«"f  rsid^S.rTaio%"o7  '4"e 
a  spiritual  being  as  well  as  mechanical  Pt  .  ,:^  ^^°**^®i?^^*  majority  of  the 
and  chemical,  and  claims  that  it  is  the  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans.  Chitta- 
Innate  Intellectuality  residing  within  the  ffong  is  also  the  name  of  a  commission- 
body  of  the  patient  tliat  does  the  healing;  ership  or  division  of  BengaL  Area, 
the  mechanical  adjustments  simply  open  12,118   square   miles;   pop.  4,787»781.— 
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Chittagong  Wood  Chlamys 

The  city  of  Chittagong,  chief  town  of  the  prepared   himself  by   confessing,   fasting, 

district   and   second   port   in    Bengal,   is  etc.;  religious  rites  were  performed;  and 

situated    on    the    Kamaphuli    about    12  then,  after  promising  to  be  faithful,   to 

miles  from  its  mouth.     Though  very  un-  protect  ladies  and  orphans,  never  to  lie 

healthy,  its  trade  has  of  late  been  stead-  nor  utter  slander,  etc.,  he  received  the 

11^  increasing.    Pop.  24,100.  accolade,  a  slight  blow  on  the  neck  with 

niiif 'ffla>Aiia>  WaaiI   the    wood    o  f  the  flat  of  the  sword  from  the  person  who 

VJUlia^on^  WOOa,  g^^gpjj      l^^^^^j^  dubbed   him  a  knight     This  was  often 

trees,    espedallv    of   Chickrassia   tahulA-  done  on  the  eve  of  battle,  to  stimulate  the 

m,    order    Oedrelacea^    a    light-colored,  new  knight  to  deeds  of  valor ;  or  after  the 

beautifully-grained  wood  used  by  cabinet-  combat,  to  reward  signal  bravery.  Though 

makers.    Also  Cedreia  Toona,    See  Toon,  chivalry    had    its    defects,    chief    among 

ChittcldrOOg.  see  Ckitalir^.  ??'^^„'\'5|kISoS'.%r.^n5Jl?t''rn^ 

CUttoor  (chiftOr),    or    Ghittorb,    a  profession,   yet  it  is  to   be   regarded   as 

town    of    India^    capital    of  tempering  in  a  very  beneficial  manner  the 

the  North  Arcot  District,  Madras  Presi-  natural  rudeness  of  feudal  society.    As  a 

dency.   Pop.  11,500. — ^Also  a  town  of  In-  system    of   education    for   the   nobles   it 

dia,  in  the  state  of  CJochin.     Pop.  about  filled  a  place  in  dvilization  which  as  yet 

10,000.  the  arts  and  letters  could  hardly  occupy. 

ChiUSa  ^*^^'^^»  J^^J^^^*"  tor^B»  ChivaSSO  (k6-vA8's6),atownof  Italy. 
^ALxiLoa,  ^^g     .jj     jj      ItBlYt     province   ^*"^ ""»»*'    14    miles    v.    b.    of   Turin. 

Cuneo,   pop.   5728;   the   other   in   Sicily,  Pop.  4299. 

province  Palermo,  pop.  0605.  Chlve     ^^  Cms    (chlv,   siv),   a  small 

CMnsi  (k6-o'se),  the  Clusium  of  the  ^*"*^J  perennial  garden  plant  (AUi- 
Romans;  a  town  of  Italy,  um  SchcBnoprdaum)  of  the  same  genus 
province  Sienna,  and  43  miles  8.  from  as  liie  leek  and  onion,  and  used  for  fla- 
ArezKo.  It  was  the  capital  of  Lars  Por-  vorin^  soups,  eta  It  is  a  rare  native  of 
sena,  and  has  collections  of  Etruscan  and  Britain,  where  it  is  often  cultivated  as 
Roman  antiquities.     Pop.  6011.  an  edging  for  garden  plots. 

ChivftlrV    (chiv'al-ri;    French    cheviU-   Ghladni    (Wftd'ng),  Ebnbst  FlxmENT 
•*"  J^     erie,  from  cheval,  a  horse),   ^*""'^"*    Fbikdbioh.  a  German  physi- 

a  term  which  indicates  strictly  the  or-  cist,  bom  in  1756;  died  in  1827.  He 
ganization  of  knighthood  as  it  existed  in  investigated  the  laws  of  sound  and  made 
the  middle  ages,  and  in  a  general  sense  important  experiments  on  the  vibration 
the  spirit  and  aims  which  distinguished  of  metallic  and  glass  plates  of  various 
the  knights  of  those  times.  The  chief  forms.  His  works  include  Discoveries 
characteristics  of  the  chivalric  ages  were  Concerning  the  Theory  of  Sound,  17S7; 
a  warlike  spirit,  a  lofty  devotion  to  the  Acoustics,  1802;  Contributions  to  Prae- 
female  sex  (the  latter  somewhat  ques-  tical  Acoustics,  with  Remarks  on  the 
tionable),  a  love  of  adventure,  and  an  Making  of  Instruments,  1822;  etc 
undefinable  thirst  for  glory.  The  Cru-  Chladni's  FifimreS,  S^®  fi  fares 
sades  gave  for  a  time  a  religious  turn  ^*********  »  * *^ «.* ^^»|  form^j  i>y 
to  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  various  sand  strewn  on  a  horizontal  glass  or 
religious  orders  of  knighthood  arose,  such  metal  plate,  or  a  slip  of  wood,  when  it  is 
as  uie  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  Templars,  clamped  firmly  at  one  point.'  and  set  in 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  etc.  The  educa-  vibration  by  means  of  a  violin-bow. 
tion  of  a  knight  in  the  days  of  chivalry  Ch1fl.niVl1nail.linifl  (kla-mi-du-sa'rus) . 
was  as  follows:  In  his  twelfth  year  he  ^iliamyaOSaurUS  ^ee FW ffed £4ard. 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  some  baron  or  GblamYDllOmS  (J^^a-niif'o-rus),  a  ge- 
noble   knight,   where  he  spent  his  time  Jr***'   **"  nus    of    quadrupeds 

chiefly  in  attending  on  the  ladies,  and  of  the  order  Edentftta.  The  only  species, 
acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  in  C.  trunodtus,  or  pichiciago,  resembles  the 
riding,  etc  When  advancing  age  and  mole  in  its  habits;  it  is  about  5  inches 
experience  in  the  use  of  arms  had  quali-  long,  and  its  back  is  covered  over  with 
fled  the  page  for  war,  he  became  an  a  coat  of  mail,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
esquire,  or  squire.  This  word  is  from  rows  of  tough,  leathery  plates.  Its  in- 
L.  scutum,  a  shield,  it  being  among  other  temal  skeleton  in  several  respects  re- 
offices  the  squire's  business  to  carry  the  sembles  that  of  birds.  It  is  a  native  of 
shield  of  the  knight  whom  he  served.  South  America,  allied  to  the  armadillo. 
The  third  and  highest  rank  of  chivalry  GhlaHIVS  (^^lani'is),  a  light  and  free- 
was  that  of  knighthood,  which  was  not  ^     ly-flowing     scarf     or     plaid 

conferred  before  the  twenty-first  year,  worn  by  the  ancient  Greeks  as  an  outer 
except  in  the  case  of  distinguished  birth  garment.  It  was  oblong  in  shape,  gen- 
or  great  achievements.     The  individual  erally  twice  as  long  as  its  width. 
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Chloral  Chlorodyne 

(ITilnrsi.1  (UO'ral;   CCUCHO),  a  liquid  chlorine,  but  especially  of  the  commer- 

vruxvxcu.  gj^^    prepared    by    Liebifc    by  cial  articles  the  chlorides  of  lime,  potash 

passinff  drr  chlorine  gas   through   abso-  and  soda. 

lute  alcohol  to  saturation,  afterwards  by  fllilAriTlP  klO'rin;  sym.  Gl;  atom. 
Stadeler  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  ^^""**"^  weight  35.6),  an  element- 
acid  and  manganese  on  starch.  The  ary  greenish-yellow,  irrespirable  ^as,  with 
hydrate  of  chloral,  as  now  prepared  a  peculiar,  penetrating,  suffocating  odor 
(CCliGHO.HsO),  is  a  white,  crystalline  and  acid,  astringent  taste,  discovered  by 
substance  whicn,  in  contact  with  alka-  Scheele  in  1774,  who  named  it  dephlo- 
lies,  separates  into  chloroform  and  for-  gisiicaied  marine  add.  It  was  after- 
mic  acid.  Chloral  kiUs  b^  paralyzing  the  wards  proved  by  Davy  to  be  a  simple 
action  of  the  heart.  It  is  a  hypnotic  as  body,  and  from  its  peculiar  vellowish- 
well  as  an  aniesthetic,  and  is  frequently  green  color  the  appellation  of  chlorine 
substituted  for  morphia.  It  has  been  (from  Greek  chl6ro$,  yellowish  green) 
successfully  used  in  delirium  tremens,  was  given  to  it  It  is  always  found  in 
St  Vitus*  dance,  poisoning  by  strychnia,  nature  in  a  state  of  combination.  United 
in  tetanus,  and  in  some  cases  of  asthma  with  sodium  it  occurs  very  largely  as 
and  whooping-cough.  It  should  be  taken  the  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt, 
with  great  caution  and  under  medical  from  which  it  is  liberated  by  the  action 
advice,  as  an  extra  dose  may  produce  of  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide, 
serious  symptoms  and  even  death.  The  Chlorine  is  a  very  heavy  gas,  being  about 
treatment  of  poisoning  by  chloral  Is  to  two  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as  ordi- 
keep  the  person  warm  by  means  of  blank-  nary  air ;  it  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  ir- 
ets,  warm  bottles,  etc.  Warm  stimulat-  ritates  the  nostrils  most  violently  when 
ing  drinks  should  also  be  administered,  inhaled,  as  also  the  windpipe  and  lungs, 
such  as  hot  coffee,  hot  tea,  negus,  etc.  It  exercises  a  corrosive  action  upon  or- 
It  has  been  shown  that  an  animal  kept  ganic  tissues.  It  is  not  combustible, 
warm  by  wrapping  in  cotton  wool  re-  though  it  supports  the  combustion  of 
covered  from  a  dose  of  chloral  that  many  bodies,  and,  indeed,  spontaneously 
otherwise  would  have  killed  it  bums  several.  In  combination  with  other 
CUorantllACeffi  (klO-ran-thft'se^),  a  elements  it  forms  chlorides,  which  act 
wiu.vxc»ui»ua.vvA^  ^^^^  order  of  apet-  most  important  parts  in  many  manufac- 
alous  exogens,  allied  to  the  peppers,  and,  turing  processes.  This  gas  may  be  lique- 
like  them,  having  an  aromatic,  fragrant  fied  by  cold  and  pressure,  and  it  solidifies 
odor ;  natives  of  the  warm  regions  of  and  crystallizes  at  — 102*^  C.  into  a  yellow 
India  and  America.  Ohloranthus  offldn-  mass.  Chlorine  is  one  of  the  most  powor- 
d{i«  is  reckoned  a  stimulant  and  tonic  of  ful  bleaching  agents,  this  property  belong- 
the  highest  order.  ing  to  it  through  its  strong  affinity  for 
Chlorate  (klO'rat),  a  salt  of  chloric  hydrogen.  Hence  in  the  manufacture  of 
vriuvAovv  acid.  The  chlorates  are  bleaching  powder  (chloride  of  lime)  it  is 
very  analogous  to  the  nitrates.  They  used  in  immense  quantities.  When  sp- 
are decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  nearly  au  plied  to  moistened  colored  fabrics  it  acts 
of  them  being  converted  into  metallic  by  decomposing  the  moisture  present,  the 
chlorides,  with  evolution  of  pure  oxygen,  oxygen  of  which  then  destroys  the  color- 
They  deflagrate  with  inflammable  sub-  ing  matter  of  the  cloth,  etc.  It  is  a 
stances  with  such  facility  that  an  explo-  valuable  disinfectant  where  it  can  be 
sion  is  produced  by  slight  causes.  The  conveniently  applied,  as  in  the  form  of 
chlorates  of  sodium   and  potassium  are  chloride  of  lime. 

used  in  medicine.  The  latter,  in  doses  Chloilte  (klO'rit),  a  mineral  of  a 
of  from  one  to  twenty  grains,  is  largely  ^****'**''^  grass-green  color,  opaque, 
used  in  scarlet  fever,  Inflamed  throat,  usually  friable  or  easily  pulverized,  com- 
etc  It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  posed  of  little  spangles,  scales,  prisms, 
of  lucifer-matches,  fireworks  and  per-  or  shining  small  grains,  and  consisting  of 
cussion-caps.  silica,  alumina,  magnesia  and  protoxide 
f!"hlftrin  "Rflilkr  (W^rik  6'ther),  a  vol-  of  iron.  It  is  closely  allied  in  character 
l/muric  JUhMLer  ^^.jig  li  jj  (C«H.a)  to  mica  and  talc  There  are  four  sub- 
obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  add  f^tts  species — chlorite  earth,  common  chlorite, 
into  alcohol  to  saturation  and  distilling  chlorite  slate  and  foliated  chlorite, 
the  products.  Called  also  Hydrochlorio  C\%\€%T€%A'vrtt^  (kl6'rWln>.  a  popular 
Ether.  ^  .  unioroaync  ^^^^^^  medicine  used  in 
CUoride  of  Lime.  S^®^  BUaoMng  allaying  pain  and  inducing  sleep,  and 
vruxvxAuv  wx  .ux^v.  p^^^^^r,  containing  morphia,  chloroform,  pnisslc 
CTllorimetrv  (klO-rim'i-tri),  the  acid,  extract  of  Indian  hemp,  etc.  There 
viuui^iiucwxjr  process  of  testing  the  are  several  makes  of  it,  but  aU  have  to 
bleaching  power  of  any  combination  of  be  used  with  cauti(m. 
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Chloroform  Ghoisenl 

Ghlorof Orm  (^  ^  ^ '  r^-tovm ;  GHGU) ,  term  is  also  applied  to  a  disease  of  plants 
wAuvxvxvAou.  ^^  perchloride  of  for-  in  which  a  deficiency  of  chlorophyll 
myle,  a  volatile  colorless  liquid  of  an  causes  a  blanched  and  yellow  appearance 
agreeable,  fragrant,  sweetish  apple  taste  instead  of  a  healthy  green  in  the  plant, 
and  smell,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.48,  Ghoate  (<^^^^)f  Joseph  Uodqbs,  law- 
and  discovered  by  Soubeiran  and  Liebig  ^**'^^^*^  yer,  born  at  Salem,  Massa- 
in  1832.  It  is  prepared  by  cautiously  chusetts,  in  1832.  Was  graduated  at  Har- 
distUling  together  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  yard  in  1852,  and  at  Harvard  Law  School 
water  and  chloride  of  lime  or  bleaching  in  1854.  A  member  of  the  bar  in  Massa- 
powder.  Its  use  as  an  anesthetic  was  chusetts,  he  removed  to  New  York  City 
mtroduced  in  1847  by  Professor  (after-  in  1856  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
wards  Sir)  James  Y.  Simpson  of  Eidin-  that  dty.  A  gifted  orator  and  noted 
burgh.  For  this  purpose  its  vapor  is  in-  jurist,  he  was  appointed .  ambassador  to 
haled.  The  inhalation  of  chlorotorm  first  Great  Britain  bv  President  McKinley, 
produces  slight  intoxication ;  then,  fre-  1899-1005.  He  died  May  14,  1917. 
quently,  slight  muscular  contractions,  rnhoatfi  Rinrus.  lawyer,  bom  in  Ipa- 
unruliness  and  dreaming;  then  loss  oi  ^-"v""^!  wich, Msmachusetts^ in  1799 : 
voluntary  motion  and  consciousness,  the  died  in  1859.  In  1830  he  was  elected  to 
patient  appearing  as  if  sound  asleep;  Congress;  also  in  1832.  In  1841  he  suc- 
and  at  last,  if  too  much  be  given,  death  ccedcd  Daniel  Webster  in  the  U.  S. 
by  coma  and  syncope.  When  skilfully  Senate,  serving  until  1845.  In  many  re- 
administered  in  proper  cases  it  is  con-  spects  he  was  the  most  scholarly  of 
sidered  one  of  the  safest  of  anesthetics;  American  public  men,  and  among  the 
but  it  requires  to  be  used  under  certain  greatest  forensic  advocates  America  has 
precautions,  as  its  application   has  fre-  produced* 

quently  proved  fatal.  Chloroform  is  a  Chocolate  (chok'6-iat;  from  Mexican 
powerful  solvent,  dissolving  resins,  wax,  ^-"vvu+ttbc  chocolail),  a  paste  com- 
lodine,  etc.,  as  well  as  strychnine  and  posed  of  the  kernels  of  the  TheohrOma 
other  alkaloids.  Cacao   or   cacao-tree,    ground    and   com- 

ChlorODhaiie  (l^^'i^f^x^)*  &  mineral,  bined  with  sugar  and  vanilla,  cinnamon, 
vrAuvxv^ixcuA^^  ^  variety  of  fluorspar  or  other  flavoring  substance;  also  a  bev- 
which  exhibits  a  bright-green,  phosphor-  erage  made  by  dissolving  chocolate  in 
escent  light  when  heated.  boiling  water  or  milk.     It  was  used  in 

ChlorODhvll    (kl^'i^fil)>     the    green  Mexico  long   before   the   arrival   of   the 
"    J^        coloring    master    of  Spaniards,  and  is  now  extensively  used 
plants.     It  plays  an  important  part  in  in   Europe  and  America  as  a   beverage 
the  life  of  the  plant,  as  it  breaks  up  the  and  confection. 

carbonic  acid  gas  taken  rjlinfitaws  (chok'tfts),  a  North  Amer- 
in  by  the  stomata  of  the  ^'»*v*'«'«*^»  ican  Indian  trioe  now  set- 
leaves  into  its  two  ele-  tied  on  a  portion  of  Oklahoma,  about 
ments,  carbon  and  oxy-  16,000  in  all.  They  formerly  inhab- 
gen,  returning  the  oxy-  ited  what  is  now  the  w.  part  of  Alabama 
gen  to  the  air,  and  con-  and  s.  part  of  Mississippi.  Thev  culti- 
verting  the  carbon  with  vate  the  soil,  are  partially  civilized, 
m.i.,.«^«rfi  n-«  the  water  obtained  from  having  a  regular  constitution  prefaced 
^S^?gSir~;    the    roots    into    starch,  with  a  biU  of  rights,  courts  of  Justice, 

Leaf.  Light  is  indispensable  to  books  and  newspapers, 

the  formation  of  chlorophyll,  and  hence  GhoCZim    (^o'tsim).   See  KUtin. 
arises    the    etiolation    or    blanching    of  .       .      .  v     .^  .       _^     *  ^ 

plants  by  privation  of  light  either  by  ChfAr  (qwir),  that  part  of  a  crud- 
the  art  of  the  gardener  or  from  accidental  ^**^**  form  church  extending  east- 
causes,  ward  from  the  nave  to  the  altar,  fre- 
nilATAfliA  (klS-rO'sis;  Greek  ohl6ro9,  quently  inclosed  by  a  screen,  and  set 
\/luurusi»  yellowish  green),  or  Green  apart  for  the  performance  of  the  ordi- 
SiCKifESS,  a  disease  specUlly  affecting  nary  service.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
young  girls,  is  characterized  by  a  green-  the  organized  body  of  singers  in  church 
Ish  or  yellowish  hue  of  the  skin,  languor,  services. 

faidigestion  and  general  debility,  and  de-  GhoisetQ  i?^^J"^®".V'  an  ancient 
rangcment  of  the  system.  The  patho-  ^"v*»^»**  French  family  which  has 
logical  condition  of  chlorosis  is  a  diminu-  nimished  many  distinguished  individuals 
tion  in  quantity  of  the  red  globules  of  One  of  the  best  known  is  ^tienne  Fran 
the  blood,  an  important  constituent  of  cois.  Duke  of  Choiseul-Amboise,  bom  in 
which  is  iron,  and  accordingly  the  ad-  1719 ;  died  in  1785.  He  entered  the  army 
ministration  of  iron  forms  a  leading  part  in  early  life,  and  after  distinguishing 
of  the  treatment  of  this  diseasc^-The  himself  on  various  occasions  in  the  Ana- 
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Ghoisy-le-roi  Cholos 

trian  War  of  Snccewion,  returned  to  This  disease  is  endemic  in  certain  parts 
Paris,  where  his  intimacy  with  Madame  of  Aaia,  and  is  liable  to  spread  to  other 
de  Pompadour  furnished  the  means  of  parts  of  the  world,  usually  hv  the  ordi- 
gratifying  his  ambition.  After  having  nanr  channels  of  commercml  mtercourse. 
been  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  at  Vicn-  It  nrst  appeared  in  Europe  in  1829,  and 
na,  where  he  concluded  with  Maria  reached  Britain  in  1831,  spreading  thence 
Theresa   the    treaty   of   alliance  against  to  America. 

Prussia,  he  became  in  reality  prime-min-  The  primary  and  essential  element  in 
ister  of  France,  and  was  very  popular  the  production  of  diolera  has  been  as- 
through  a  series  of  able  diplomatic  certained  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  ex- 
measures.  He  negotiated  the  famous  creta  of  cholera  patients.  Dr.  Koch 
1^'amily  Compact  which  reunited  the  vari-  asserts  that  the  essential  cause  is  a 
ous  members  of  the  Bourbon  family,  and  bacillus,  having  the  form  of  a  curved  rod, 
restored  Corsica  to  France.  His  fall  hence  called  the  comma  baoiUus.  discov- 
was  brought  about  in  1770  by  a  court  ered  by  himself,  and  that  the  disease  is 
intrigue,  supported  by  Madame  du  Barry,  caused  by  the  multiplication  of  this  or- 
the  new  favorite  of  the  king.  He  was  ganism  in  the  small  intestines,  it  being 
banished  to  his  estates,  but  his  advice  in  due  usually  to  drinking  impure  water, 
political  matters  was  frequently  taken  A  cholera  antitoxin  was  discovered  by 
by  Louis  XVI.  Professor  Vincent,   head   of  the  Val  de 

Clioisv-le-roi  (shw&-sS-l-rw&),  a  Grace  Military  Hospital,  Paris,  who  also 
vruvxojr  A^Aw*  handsome  town,  discovered  a  typhoid  antitoxin,  and  details 
France,  7  miles  8.  of  Paris  on  the  Seine,  were  presented  before  the  Academy  of 
In  its  cemetery  is  the  tomb  of  Rouget  de  Medicine  in  March,  1016. 
risle,  author  of  the  Mar$eUUU$e.  Pop.  What  is  called  cholera  mwrhut  is  a 
(1006)   12,000.  bilious    disease,    long    known    in    most 

Ghoke-cherrV  ^  popular  name  for  countries,  and  is  characterised  by  copi- 
vAAvxk^-vu^AAji  ^j^^  ^j,  m^jpg  species  ous  vomiting  and  purging,  with  violent 
of  cherry  (such  as  PrunuM  or  OerdguM  griping,  cramps  ox  the  muscles  of  the 
bore^ili$,  Prunu$  Virffiniana),  distin-  abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  and 
guished  by  their  astringency.  great  depression  of  strength.    It  is  most 


Ghoke-dflmn  ^^  AFnEB-DAlCP,  the  prevalent  at  the  end  of  summer  or  the 
\/iAvxk«  u.aau.^1  name  given  to  the  irre-  beginninc  of  autumn.  Cholera  infantum 
spirable  gas  (carbonic  acid)  found  in  (infants'^  cholera)  is  the  name  some- 
coal-mines  after  an  explosion  of  fire-  times  ginen  to  a  severe  and  dangerous 
damp  or  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  diarrhoea  to  which  infants  are  liable  in 

CholflfO^ne  (kola-gog).  a  medi-  hot  climates  or  in  the  hot  season,  and 
\/AAVAc»5V5 u«  dne  which  has  the  usually  due  to  improper  metiiods  of 
property  of  stimulating  the  liver  and  feeding  and  caring  for  the  food, 
producing  a  secretion  of  bile  thereby.  ChAll^At^riTi  (kO-les'ter-in;  CmHmO). 
Cholera  (kol'^ra),  Asiatic,  a  deadly  ^i*"*«»w;*^^  a  monatomic  alcohol 
^  **  parasitic  endemic  and  epi-  found  in  bile,  blood,  etc,  which  may  be 
demic  disease,  characterized  by  acute  obtained  in  tne  form  of  beautiful,  pearly 
diarrhoea,  vomiting,  feeble  circulation,  crystalline  scales,  without  taste  and  odor, 
coldness,  cramps  and  collapse.  The  vie-  It  is  widely  distributed  in  the  animal 
tims  of  cholera  are  those  whose  intestines  economy,  being  essential  to  tiie  brain 
are  weakened  by  previous  illness,  bad  and  nerve  substance,  and  having  been 
feeding,  exhaustion,  or  excess  in  eating  found  in  milk,  and  many  portions  of  the 
or  drinking.  In  an  epidemic,  cases  vary  body,  both  as  a  normal  and  a  pathologi- 
from  those  rapidly  fatal  to  those  of  hardly  cal  constituent 

recognizable  diarrhoBa;  but  with  the  tvp-  CSllolet  (^ho-lft),  a  town  of  N.  W. 
ical  pronounced  case,  in  the  course  of  a  ^***'*^'»  France,  dep.  Malne-et-Lolre, 
few  hours  after  diarrhoea  begins  the  stools  82  mOes  s.  w.  of  Angers,  with  manufac- 
have  the  typical  '  rice-water '  appearance,  tures  of  cotton  goods  and  woolen  stuffs, 
caused  by  quantities  of  floating  white  par-  and  a  brisk  trade.  Pop.  (1006)  16,554. 
tides  like  rice,  which  are  shreds  of  intes-  CTioloAlimTnik  (k«1o-krOm),  CtedLO- 
tinal  mucous  membrane.  Vomiting  begins,  ^**vavviaxvii*^?  pHjnw  (k5-lo-fB'in), 
at  first  of  the  stomach  contents,  and  later  the  brown  coloring  matter  contained  in 
of  'rice-water'  material.  The  patient  bile  and  in  the  intestines,  and  the  sub- 
suffers  severely  from  intense  cramps  of  stance  coloring  the  faeces  and  the  skin  in 
the  limbs  and  unquenchable  thirst;  and  jaundice. 

unless  reaction  soon  takes  place,  he  falls  Cholos  CchClfts),  in  Peru,  the  name 
?nto  a  collapsed  condition,  unable  to  help  vuwawb  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  partly  of 
himself  in  any  way,  although  generaUy  white,  partly  of  Indian  parentage,  the 
unite  clear-headed.  most  numerous  class  of  the  community. 
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vFuvAiuA  ^^  ^  jj^^  s.  B.  by  K.  of 
Mexico,  formerly  a  large  city,  the  seat 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
with  more  than  400  temples.  One  of 
these  temples  still  remains,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  each  side  of  its  base 
measuring  1440  feet  and  its  height  in 
all  164  feet  On  the  top  is  a  chapel  of 
Spanish  origin.    Pop.  about  9000. 

Ghondrite  ^^^'^^*^-  *  ^^'^  "*" 
Chondropte^gii  il^r.-^^oToTlie 

two  great  sections  into  which  Ouyier  di- 
▼ides  the  dass  Pisces  or  fishes,  distin- 
guished from  the  fishes  with  true  bone 
by  the  cartilaginous  or  gristly  substance 
of  which  the  bones  are  composed,  and 
by  the  cartilaginous  spines  of  the  fins. 
The  families  include  the  sturgeon,  shark, 
ray  and  lamprey. 

ChondmS  (kon'drus),  the  genus  of 
wuva&^uiMv  seaweeds  to  which  carra- 
green  or  Irish  moss  belongs. 

CJhonos  Archipelago  y^»;»^>'  ^ 

islands  lying  off  the  w.  coast  of  Pata- 
gonia, mostly  between  lats.  44**  and  46** 
8.  and  Ion.  74°  and  TS*"  w.  Two  are 
large,  but  they  are  all  barren  and  scan- 
tily inhabited. 

ChODin  (chop'in),  an  old  liquid  meas- 
«^  ure  containing  half  a  pint  in 
England,  a  quart  in  ScoUand. 
Chonin  (sho-pap),  Fs^DfiBio  Fban- 
vuv^Ajx  gojg^  pianist  and  musical  com- 
poser, of  French  extraction,  was  bom  at 
Warsaw  in  1810,  went  to  Paris  in  1831 
on  account  of  the  political  troubles  of 
Poland,  and  died  there  in  1849.  He 
wrote  numerous  pieces  for  the  pianoforte, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  nocturnes,  polo- 
naises, waltzes  and  maxurkas,  all  of 
which  display  much  musical  inyention, 
abounding  in  subtle  ideas  with  graceful 
harmonic  effects. 

ChODine  (chop-en'),  a  very  high  shoe 
«^  or  elevated  clog,   introduced 

into  England  from  Venice,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elisabeth 
and  which  became  the 
fashionable  wear  of 
.court  ladies  during 
that  reign.  They 
were  made  of  wool 
covered  with  leatiier 
I  of  sundry  colors, 
white,  red,  yellow  and 
sometimes  gilt.  Some 
Cbatinm.  ^^  them  Were  of  great 
,  ,.  i^  .  .  height,  as  much  as  18 
inches,  the  heicht  of  the  chopine  being 
seemingly  regarded  as  a  mark  of  the  rank 
of  the  wearer. 


spoon  at  meals,  consisting  of  two  smooth 
sticks  of  bamboo,  wood,  or  ivory,  which 
are  used  for  conveying  meat  to  the  mouth 
with  wonderful  dexterity. 

Choragic  Monument  ^leS" 'c2iri: 

HUM. 

ChonL^nA  (ko-r&'gus),  a  name  given 

or  director  of  the  choruses  furnished  for 
the  public  festivals,  and  who  also  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  the  chorus.  (See 
Chorus).  The  choragus  who  was  ad- 
judged to  have  performed  his  duty  best 
received  a  tripod  of  brass,  for  which  he 
had  to  build  a  monument,  on  which  it 
was  placed.  A  street  in  Athens  which 
contained  a  great  number  of  these  cho- 
ragic monuments  was  called  the  Street 
of  the  Tripods. 

Chorale  (ko-rale),  or  Cho'bal,  the 
^  ^  psalm  or  hymn  tune  of  the 
German  Protestant  churches,  a  simple 
melody  to  be  sung  in  harmony  or  in  uni- 
son by  a  number  of  voices  to  sacred 
words. 

Choral  Mnaic  1  J^'"l> » .  ^^L  '^'^ 

in  parts;  music  writ- 
ten or  arranged  for  a  choir  or  chorus, 
and  including  oratorios,  cantatas,  masses, 
anthems,  etc. 

Choral  Service,  &  t***^  church  of 

wuvA  CM  hr^A  »  xv^,  England,  service 
with  intoned  responses,  and  the  use  of 
music  throughout  wherever  it  is  author- 
ized. The  service  is  said  to  be  partly 
choral  when  only  canticles,  hymns,  etc, 
are  sung;  whoUy  choral^  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  the  versicles,  responses, 
etc.,  are  sung. 

Clioril  (k^i^d;  Greek  diorde,  a  string 
viivAu  ^^  ^^v  ^  jjj^gj^^  ^^  simulta- 
neous combination  of  different  sounds, 
consonant  or  dissonant.  The  common 
chxtrd  consists  of  a  fundamental  or  bass 
note  with  ito  third  and  fifth.  When  the 
interval  between  the  bass  note  and  its 
third  is  two  full  tones  the  combination  is 
a  major  chord;  when  the  interval  is  a 
tone  and  a  half  the  combination  is  termed 
a  minor  chord;  when  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  bass  note  and  its  third  and  the 
third  and  the  fifth  are  each  a  tone  and 
a  half,  the  chord  is  called  diminished. 
The  ionic  chord  is  made  up  of  the  key- 
note and  its  third  and  fifth;  the  domi- 
^^i^i  chord  consists  of  the  dominant  or 
fifth  of  the  scale  accompanied  by  its 
third  and  fifth ;  the  suhdominant  chord 
has  for  Its  root  or  bass  the  subdominant 
?7  S.?']^  ^i  the  scale,  accompanied  with 
Its  third  and  fifth.— In  i?eora.  a  chord  is  a 
straight  line  drawn,  or  supposed  to  ex- 
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Chorda  Dorsalis  Chouans 

tend,  from  one  end  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  the  names  of  the  portions  of  verse  which 

to  the  other.  they    recited,    »trophe,    aniisirophe    and 

nil  ATilfl.  Tlnran'lifi    the   notochord   or  epode,  are  derived. — ^In  music,  the  chorus 

\^noraa  JJUrsa.  ll»,  ^^^^^    c  h  o  r  d.  is  that  part  of  a  composite  vocal  per- 

See  Notochord,  formance  which  is  executed  by  the  whole 

iWiHTAa^mMiina^t^fi    or     cords.       See  body  of  the  singers  in  contradistinction 

vnoraK  vooaics,   ^^  ^^^  ^.j^^j^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  concerted  pieces  for 

Larynw,  selected   voices.     The   sineers   who   join 

riiArAa  (ko-re'a).  See  Vitus*  Dance,  in  the  chorus  are  also  called  the  chorus. 
\^iiuirc«  ^^  rpjjg  jgpm  ig  j^lg^  applied  to  the  verses  of 

(ITinrifl.Tn'hllll  (kO'ri-am-bus),  in  pros,  a  song  in  which  the  company  join  the 
vuvAxoouMUD  ^  £^^  consisting  of  four  singer,  or  the  union  of  a  company  with  a 
syllables,  of  which  the  first  and  last  are  singer  in  repeating  certain  couplets  or 
long,  and  the  others  short ;  that  js,  a  verses  at  certain  periods  in  a  song, 
choreus,  or  trochee,  and  an  iambus  CJIiaoa  (shOs;  French,  a  thing),  in 
united.  vAAva«  j^^^  property;  a  right  to  pos- 

Chorion  (kO'ri-on),  in  anatomy  the  session;  or  that  which  may  be  demanded 
\jiL\Mi.x\Mik  gjternal  vascular  membrane,  and  recovered  by  suit  or  action  at  law. 
covered  with  numerous  villi  or  shaggy  Thus  money  due  on  a  bond  or  recom- 
tufts,  which  invests  the  fetus  in  utero.  pense  for  damage  done  is  a  oho$e  in  ao- 
Chorlev  (chOr'li),  a  municipal  bor-  Hon;  the  former  proceeding  from  an  «#- 
viiuxxcjr  ough  and  market  town^  Eng-  press,  the  latter  from  an  implied  con- 
land,  Lancashire,  on  the  Yarrow,  20  miles  tract.  A  chose  local  is  annexed  to  a 
N,  w.  of  Manchester,  with  manufactures  place,  as  a  mill  or  the  like ;  a  chose 
of  cotton  goods,  calico-printing  and  dye-  transitory  is  a  thing  which  is  movable, 
wood  works,  floor-cloth  works,  iron-  CliAaAii  (chO'sen),  the  ancient  name 
foundries,  etc.  In  the  vicinity  are  coal,  ^**"»^**  of  Corea,  now  restored  by 
lead  and  iron  mines.  Chorley  gives  Japan  as  the  legal  name, 
name  to  a  parliamentary  division  of  the  nfiAarAi^ft  T  (kos'ro-es),  sumamed  the 
county.    Pop.  (1911)  30M7.  ^""'*™^"*  "^  ^  Just*  the  greatest  of  the 

Clioroid  (kor'oid).  Cho'sioid,  a  term  Sassanid  kings  of  Persia,  reigned  A.a 
\/uvxvA«&  applied  in  anatomy  to  va-  531-579.  At  his  accession  Persia  was 
rious  textures ;  as  the  choroid  membrane,  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Emperor 
one  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye,  of  a  Justinian,  which  Chosroes  terminated 
very  dark  color,  situated  between  the  successfully,  obliging  Justinian  to  pur- 
sclerotic  and  the  retina,  and  terminating  chase  peace  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
anteriorly  at  the  great  circumference  of  sum  of  money.  In  540,  however,  jeal- 
the  iris.  ous    of   the    renown    of    Belisarius,    the 

CliOniB  (^^>^s),  originally  an  ancient  great  general  of  the  empire,  Gonstantine 
vrixvxuo  Qpg^ij  igpm  fop  a  troop  of  violated  the  peace,  invaded  Syria,  laid 
singers  and  dancers,  intended  to  heighten  Antioch  in  ashes,  and  returned  l^ome 
the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  festivals,  laden  with  spoils.  The  war  continued 
During  the  most  flourishing  period  of  till  562,  when  the  emperor  was  again 
ancient  tragedy  (b.c.  500-400)  the  Greek  obliged  to  purchase  peace  by  an  annual 
chorus  was  a  troop  of  males  and  females,  tribute  of  gold.  Tne  peace  continued 
who,  during  the  whole  representation,  for  ten  years,  when  the  war  was  renewed 
were  spectators  of  the  action,  never  quit-  with  Justin,  the  successor  of  Justinian, 
ting  the  stage.  In  the  intervals  of  the  ac-  Chosroes  being  once  more  successful, 
tion  the  chorus  chanted  songs,  which  re-  The  following  emperor,  IHberius,  at 
la  ted  to  the  subject  of  the  performance.  length  completely  defeated  the  Persians 
Sometimes  it  even  took  part  in  the  per-  in  578. 

formance,  by  observations  on  the  conduct  Ghotfl.  If ft^DOre  (chu'ta  nftg-pur), 
of  the  personages,  by  advice,  consolation,  ^**vi»ai  A^oigpwx^  Chutia  Naqpub,  a 
exhortation,  or  dissuasion.  In  the  begin-  division  of  British  India,  presidency 
ning  it  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  of  Bengal,  divided  Into  the  districts  of 
persons,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty;  but  Ranchi,  Palamau,  Hazaribagh,  Singbhum 
the  number  was  afterwards  limited  to  and  Manbhum ;  and  two  feudatory  states, 
fifteen.  The  exhibition  of  a  chorus  was  Total  area,  43,020  sq.  miles.  Pop.  4,903,- 
in  Athens  an  honorable  civil  charge,  and  991. 

was  ^Wed    choragy.      (^^  .fJS^Cf*:^  Ghotin   (W'tin).    See  Khotin. 
Sometimes  the  chorus  was  divided  into  ^ 

two  parts,  who  sung  alternately.     The  G}l01ia.ns    (soO-Hn),   a   name   given 

divisions  of  the  chorus  were  not  station-  ^"^  **«•""     to  the  royalist  peasantry  of 

ary,  but  moved  from  one  side  of  the  stage  Brittany  and  Lower  Maine,  who  carried 

to  the  other ;  from  which  circumstance  on  a  petty  warfare  against  ttae  republican 
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Chough  Christian  Era 

government  from  an  early  period  of  the  mother;  and  that  there  is  no  personal 
French  revolution.    The  name  was  finally  deviL 

extended  to  all  the  Yendeans.  The  name  niiTiafpliTirpli  (k  r  I  s  t'  church),  a 
was  derived  from  the  first  chief  of  the  ^imB^cnurua  p  a  r  1  i  a  m  e  n  tary 
Chouans,  Jean  Gottereau,  who  with  his  borough,  England,  county  of  Hampshire, 
three  brothers  organised  these  bands  in  21  miles  southwest  of  Southampton. 
1792.  Cottereau  had  joined  a  band  of  pleasantly  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
dealers  in  contraband  salt,  and  acquired  the  Avon  and  Stour,  about  1  mile  from 
the  surname  Chouan  from  the  cry  of  the  the  sea.  There  is  a  fin%  old  priory 
screech-owl  (Fr.  ohat-huani)  which  he  church,  dating  from  the  time  of  William 
used  as  a  signal  with  his  companions.  Rufus,  with  a  magnificent  stone  altar- 
He  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  screen.  Pop.  5104. 
republican  troops  in  1794.  The  Chouans  flltriafpliTirpli  ^  ^o^i^  of  New  Zea- 
were  not  suppressed  till  1799,  and  even  ^i"l»«'^ii*4*^">  land,  captal  of  the 
after  that  occasional  spurts  of  insurrec-  province  of  Canterbury,  and  the  see  of 
tion  occurred  down  till  1830,  when  they  the  primate  of  New  Zealand,  is  situated 
were  fully  put  down.  on  the  Avon  River,  7  miles  from  Port 

Chough  (c^u^)*  CoBNiBH  Chough.  Lyttelton,  with  which  it  has  railway  com- 
\/iAvugu  ^p  Rkdusgoeo  Cbow,  a  bird  munication.  It  contains  a  number  of 
belonging  to  the  genus  Freollu%^  of  the  handsome  buildings,  among  which  are  the 
crow  family,  but  nearly  allied  to  the  provincial  government  offices,  the  Cathe- 
starlings.  F.  graoul%k9  is  Uie  only  dral,  St  Michael's  Church,  the  supreme 
European  species,  and  frequents,  in  Eng-  court,  hospitaL  museum,  town  library,  etc 
land,  chiefly  the  coasts  of  Cornwall.  Its  There  are  a  nne  park,  a  botanic  garden, 
general  color  is  black,  contrasting  well  and  high-class  educational  and  other 
the  vermilion-red  of  the  beak,  legs  and  institutions.  Pop.  49,928,  or  including 
toes.  There  are  other  species,  natives  of  extensive  suburbs,  67.878. 
Australia,  Java,  etc  fHiriftfrnTi     (krist'yan),    the  name   of 

niir^fiVn  A§^  TrftVM  (krft-ti-e^),  a  vriiiiBHiui  ^^^  Danish  kings,  Chkis- 
l/XireXien  aC  ITOyCS  French  trou-  TiAN  II,  King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
v^re,  bom  at  Troyes  about  1150:  died  Sweden,  was  bom  1480;  died  1569.  He 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  attained  the  throne  in  1513,  and  in  1518 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  fame  rests  usurped  the  throne  of  Sweden,  from 
upon  six  romances  still  extant,  viz.,  Irio  which  he  was  expelled  by  Gustavus  Vasa 
€t  Cfuide^  Perceval  le  OaUoiSt  Le  Chevalier  in  1522.  He  was  deposed  by  his  Danish 
•«  Lum,  OUget,  Chevalier  de  la  Talle  subjects  in  1523,  and  retired  to  the 
ronde^  Lancelot  du  lae,  and  Ouillaume  Netherlands,  whence  he  returned  in  1531 
fAngleierre.  Other  two  of  his  works,  with  an  armv,  but  was  defeated,  and 
Tristan,  ou  le  Rci  Marc  et  la  Reine  kept  in  confinement  till  his  death. — 
7e9ultf  and  Le  Chevalier  d  VEp4e,  have  Christian  IV,  King  of  Denmark,  son  of 
been  apparently  lost  Frederick    II,    born    in    1577,    succeeded 

rrh-na-m  ( krism ;  Greek  cfcmmo,  salve),  to  the  throne  as  a  minor  in  1588;  died 
i/iurittiu  ^^  jj^jiy  ^ii  prepared  by  the  1648.— Chmstian  IX.  See  Dentnark,— 
£L  Catholic  bishops,  and  used  in  baptism,  Chbistian  X,  born  in  1870,  succeeded 
confirmation,   ordination  of  priests,  and  his  father,  Frederick  YIII,  in  1912. 

S?m^4rG\^rw*'o.:d'^tra«Xt''*'''^  Endcavor,    TTnited 

Chri»om  jfS^^?l>w'du"^n*\ST/SJ  Society  of,  ^^,^^  ^^Tr^.^'l 

baptism  in  token  of  innocence.  Protestant  denominations,  originating  in 

PYiinaf  (krist;  from  Greek  ChriBtos,  1881,  has  now  about  75,000  societies  and 
viixiBV  jjjg  anointed;  MesHah,  from  4,000,000  members,  represented  in  all 
the  Hebrew,  has  the  same  signification),  parts  of  the  world.  Its  purpose  is  to 
a  titie  of  our  Saviour,  now  used  almost  make  the  young  people  loyal  and  efficient 
as  a  name  or  part  of  his  name.  See  members  of  the  church. 
Chrittianitp  and  Jesus  Christ,  Christia.Il  Era    ^,®    «"**    ®F*    '*?,^ 

mi^o^-oAlTiliioTio  (k  r  i  s  t-a-del'fl-  ^II"o w»*i '■='*»5  almost  universally 
l/nnSXaaeipnianS  \^.^  ^  reUglous  employed  in  Christian  countries  for  the 
body  of  recent  origin,  who  believe  that  computation  of  time.  It  is  gener^ly  sup- 
God  wUl  raise  all  who  love  him  to  an  posed  to  bemn  with  the  year  of  the  birth 
endless  Ufe  in  this  worid.  but  that  tho<*e  of  Christ;  but  that  event  seems  to  have 
who  do  not  shall  absolutely  perish  in  taken  place  four  years  before  the  present 
death ;  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  estebhshed  bepnnmg  of  the  era.  Time 
inheriting  moral  perfection  from  the  before  Chnst  is  marked  B.C..  after  Christ 
Deity,     our    human    nature    from     his  A.D.    The  era  is  computed  from  January 
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Ist,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  olym-  The  first  commonity  of  the  foUowen  of 

Siad,  and  753d  year  from  the  boilding  of  Jesus  was  formed  at  Jerusalem  soon  af- 
Lome.  It  was  nrst  used  by  Dionysius.  a  ter  the  death  of  their  Master.  Another 
Syrian  monk,  in  the  sixth  century,  but  did  at  Antioch  in  Syria  first  assumed  (about 
not  become  general  until  about  the  middle  (35)  the  name  of  Chriaiiansj  and  the 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  travels  of  tLe  apostles  spread  C5hrlstianity 

r!'hriafift.Tii«i.(^^~^~^'Q^~^)>  '^  city  through  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Em- 
viuiBtiaiUA  ^^  port,  the  capital  of  pire.  Palestine.  S/ria.  AsU  Minor, 
Norway,  province  Agg^rshuus  or  Chris-  Ureece,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
tiania,  at  the  head  of  the  long  narrow  in-  Italy,  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
let  called  Ghristiania  Fjord,  about  60  as  early  as  the  first  century,  contained  so- 
miles  from  the  open  sea  or  Skagerrack,  cieties  of  Christians.  At  the  end  of  the 
The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick  and  stone,  third  century  almost  half  of  the  inhabi- 
generally  plain  buildings^  devoid  of  archi-  tants  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  sev- 
tectural  pretension,  important  public  eral  neighboring  countries,  professed  this 
buildings  are  the  royal  palace,  the  house  belief.  While  Christiani^  as  a  system 
of  representatives  or  Storthing,  the  gov-  was  thus  spreading,  many  heretical 
ernors   palace   and    the   cathedral.      An  branches  had  sprung  from  the  main  trunk. 

From  the  Gnostics,  who  date  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  to  the  Nestorians  of 
the  fifth  century  the  number  of  sects  was 
large;  some  of  them  exist  to  the  present 
day.  The  most  important  events  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  Christianity  are  the 
separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  early  in  the  eighth  century ;  and 
the  Western  reformation,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  with  the  sectaries 
of  the  thirteenth  century  and  ended  with 
the  establishment  of  Protestantism  in.  the 
sixteenth.  The  number  of  Christians 
now  in  the  world  is  computed  at  670,- 
000,000.  Of  these  about  275.000,000  are 
Roman  Catholics,  120,000.000  belong  to 
the  Greek  Church,  and  175,000,000  are 
Protestants. 

C1irifttifi.li ft  (kriflfyans),  or  Chus- 
l/OriBUans     ^^^^  'connection,    the 

name  of  a  denomination  in  the  United 

States  and  Canada,  adopted  to  express 

their    renunciation    of   all    sectarianism. 

They  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of 

the  country,  the  number  of  their  churches 

being   estimated    at   about   1200.      Each 

interesting  building  is  the  fine  old  castle  church  is  an  independent  body ;  the  Scrip- 

of  Aggershuus,  with  its  church  and  cita-   tures  are  their  only  rule  of  faith,   and 

del  crowning  a  point  jutting  out  into  the  admission  to  the  church  is  obtained  by  a 

fjord.     Attached    to   the   university — the  simple  profession  of  belief  in  Christianity. 

only  one  in  Norway,  opened  in  1813 — is  The  sect  is  also  known  as  the  CSiristian 

a  museum,  containing  a  fine  collection  of  Church. 

antiquities.  The  manufactures  of  the  city  ijIlristiaTlSaTld  (hris'tS-an-sand),  a 
consist  of  woolen  cloth,  ironware,  to-  v***  *"«'*«*'»*"«*'»***  seaport  in  the  south 
bacco,  paper,  leather,  soap,  spirits,  glass,  of  Norway,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with 
etc.,  and  there  are  extensive  breweries,  fishing  interests,  sawmills,  wood-pulp 
The  exports  are  principally  timber  and  factones,  shipbuilding  yards,  mechanical 
iron.    The  environs  are  exceedingly  beau-  workshops,  etc     Pop.  14,701. 

Christiaiu^''(i  r  1  .-«-»„'..«>.  the  Cliristian  Science,  ^^  ^^  /j;« 

uunsiiamiy  relirion  instituted  by  Eddy  to  her  interpretation  of  tiie  Chris- 
Jesus  Christ.  Though  the  great  moral  tian  religion.  Christian  Science  dates 
principles  which  it  reveals  and  teaches,  from  1866,  but  Mrs.  Eddy  relates  in  her 
and  the  main  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  have  memoirs  that  she  had  been,  for  twenty 
been  preserved  without  interruption,  the  years  before  1866,  *  trying  to  trace 
genius  of  the  different  nations  and  ages  all  physical  effects  to  a  mental  cause.' 
have    materially    colored    its    character.  The     written     statement    of     Christian 
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Christians  of  St.  John  Christina 

Scienqt  dates 'from  1876.  when  Birs.  Eddy  nTiriftfifl.iiftfji.l1  (k  r  i  s'  te-&n-«tM),  a 

paUiahed  the  Chrirtian  Science  textbook.  ^nnSXianSXaa  \^^j^    ^^    Sweden, 

Beience   and  HeaUh   With   Key   to   th^  capital  of  the  Iftn  or  government  of  same 

Seripturet,     This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  name,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Helce  Lake, 

commentary  on  the  Bible,  and  purports  about   10   miles   from    the    Baltic,    with 

to  contain  a  complete  statement  of  '  di-  manufactures  of  gloves,  linen  and  woolen 

vine    metaphysics,'    including    directions  fabrics,  and  some  trade  through  the  port 

for   practice.      We   read    on    page    135 :  of  Ahus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Helge.  Fop. 

'The  same  power  which  heals  nn  heals  10,318. 

also  sickness';  also  on  page  145.  with  Ghristiansted  (-"ted),  a  fortified 

reference    to    'scientific  liealing':    'Ito  ^"*"«'*«^»W5**  town,    capital    of   the 

ethical    and    physical    effects    are    indis-  island  of  St  Croix.  Danish  West  Indies, 

solubly  connected.'    As  a  religious  teach-  with    a    good    harbor    and    some    trade, 

ing.  Christian  Science  is  presented  as  the  Pop.  about  6000. 

restoration  of  original  Christianity,  with  Ghristiansnnd    (-8«"»d),    a    seaport 

ite  absolutely  spiritual  undersUndlng  of  ^^"*»'''^^»*^**    town  on  the  N.  w. 

all  true  being,  and  its  consequent  power  coast   of    Norway,    82    miles    8.    w.    of 

over  all  nnspiritual  conditions,  incmding  Trondhjem,  on  three  islands  which  inclose 

disease.    As  a  religious  movement,  Chris-  its  beautiful  landlocked  harbor,   with  a 

tian  Science  is  notable  for  the  rapidity  trade   in    dried   and    salted    fish.      Pop. 

of   its    growth.      The    First    Church    of  11,082. 

Christ,  Scientist,  was  organized  in  1879  Christina  (kris-t6'na).  Queen  of  Swe- 
at Boston.  In  1914  there  were  over  1400  ^"*  **»"***»  den,  daughter  of  Gustavus 
Christian  Science  churches  or  societies.  Adolphus,  bom  in  1626;  died  in  1689. 
A  msJority  of  these  are  located  in  the  After  the  death  of  Gustavus,  at  LUtzen,  in 
United  States,  but  they  are  numerous  1^32,  the  states-general  appointed  guar- 
wherever  the  Bnglish  language  is  spoken,  dians  to  the  Queen  Christina,  then  but 
and  a  considerable  number  are  to  be  six  years  old.  Her  education  was  con- 
found in  foreign  countries.  The  Christian  tinned  according  to  the  plan  of  Gustavus 
Science  Church  is  distinctive  because  it  Adolphus.  She  learned  the  ancient  Ian- 
does  not  employ  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  Stages,  history,  geography,  politics,  and 
does  not  rely  on  the  personaUty  of  renounced  the  pleasures  of  her  age  in 
preachers.  Each  church  of  this  denom-  order  to  devote  nerself  entirely  to  study, 
ination  elects  two  readers  from  its  mem-  ^^  IG^  she  took  upon  herself  the  govern- 
ben  for  stated  terms,  who  conduct  its  ment  A  great  talent  for  business,  and 
services.  On  Sundays  they  read  a  Mes-  sreat  firmness  of  purpose,  distinguished 
son-sermon'  composed  of  selections  from  her  first  steps.  She  terminated  the  war 
the  BiUe  and  from  Soienoe  and  Health  ^Ith  Denmark  begun  in  1644,  and  ob- 
With  Key  to  the  Soripturee^  by  Mrs.  tained  several  provinces  by  the  treaty 
Eddy.  These  lesson-sermons  are  uniform  concluded  at  Bromsebro  in  1645.  Her 
throughout  the  world.  The  remainder  of  subjects  wished  that  she  should  choose  a 
a  Sunday  service  consists  of  hymns,  a  husband,  but  she  manifested  a  constant 
solo,  alleiit  prayen  and  a  responsive  read-  aversion  to  marriage.  During  this  time 
ing  from  the  Bible.  Wednesday  evening  ^^^  patronage  of  learned  men,  artists, 
meetings  include  testimonies  of  Christian  a^d  the  like  was  lavish.  In  1650  she 
Science  healing  from  voluntary  speakers,  caused  herself  to  be  crowned  with  great 
(ThriflfiA-nn  nf  Sf  TaIiti  a  sect  of  Pomp,  and  with  the  titie  of  king.  From 
l/JinSXianS  OI  »X.  JOnn,  ^iJ^^^t  that  time  a  striking  change  in  her  con- 
ists  found  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  chiefly  in  ^^ct  was  perceptible.  She  neglected  her 
the  neighborhood  of  Bassora.  They  pro-  ancient  ministers,  and  listened  to  the 
fees  to  follow  the  teaching  of  John  the  advice  of  ambitious  favorites.  Intrigues 
Baptist,  and  are  wrongly  called  Chris-  and  base  passions  succeeded  to  her 
tians  since  they  reject  Christ,  and  are  former-  noble  and  useful  vi(»ws.  The 
practically  heathen,  whose  deities  are  public  treasura  was  squandered  with  e]^- 
darkness  and  l^fht.  Also  called  Zabians.  travagant  profusion.  In  1654  she  abdi- 
rrhriflfioTift  nf  SSf  T  li  a  Tn  o  a  <^<^^®^  ^^  ^&^or  of  her  cousin  Charles 
l/HnSUanS  OI  St.  l  n  O  m  a  8,  Gustavus,  reserving  to  herself  a  certain 
or  Syrian  Chubch  of  India,  the  name  of  income,  entire  independence,  and  full 
a  sect  of  Christians  on  the  coast  of  Mala-  power  over  her  suite  and  household.  A 
bar,  in  India,  numbering  some  500,000.  'ew  days  after  she  left  Sweden  and  went 
The  church  is  doubtiess  an  offshoot  of  the  to  Brussels,  where  she  made  a  public 
Nestorian  Church  of  Persia,  transplanted  entry  and  remained  for  some  time.  There 
to  India  about  the  beginning  of  tke  sixth  she  made  a  secret  profession  of  the 
century.  The  yoke  of  Bome  was  thrown  Catholic  religion,  which  she  afterwards 
off  in  1658.  publicly  connrmed  in  Innsbruck.     From 
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Ghristison  Ghristophe 

Innsbrack  she  went  to  Rome,  which  she  out  Christendom  it  is  kept  as  a  holiday 
entered  on  horseback  in  the  costume  of  and  occasion  of  social  enjoyment.  In 
an  Amazon,  with  great  pomp.  When  the  modern  times  it  is  the  most  widely 
Pope  Alexander  VII  confirmed  her  she  observed  of  all  festivals,  extending 
adopted  the  surname  of  Aleasandra,  For  throughout  Christendom  and  being  a 
some  time  she  resided  at  Paris,  and  in-  season  of  good  fare,  present  giving  and 
curred  great  odium  by  the  execution  of  family  reunion. 

aer  Italian  equerry  Monaldeschi  for  be-  Christmas  Boxes  boxes  in  which 
trayal  of  confidence.  Subsequently  at-  ^•"*  *"•'•»**»» -"va^^o,  presents  were  de- 
tempts  which  she  made  to  resume  the  posited  at  Christmas;  hence  a  Christmas 
crown  of  Sweden  failed,  and  she  spent  gift  The  custom  of  bestowing  Christ- 
the  rest  of  her  life  in  artistic  and  other  mas  boxes  arose  in  the  early  days  of  the 
studies  at  Rome.  She  left  an  immense  church,  when  boxes  were  placed  in  the 
art  collection  and  a  lar^^e  number  of  churches  for  the  reception  of  offerings; 
valuable  MSS.  Her  writings  were  col-  these  boxes  were  opened  on  Christmas 
lected  and  published  in  1752.  Day,   and   their   contents   distributed   by 

Ghristison  (l^^^is'ti-sun),  Sib  Robebt,  the  priests  on  the  morrow  (boxing  day), 
an  eminent  physician,  born  fniriafmcLa  rinrrla  ornamental  cards 
at  Edinburgh  1797;  died  1882.  A  special-  ^li"«"l»  ^araSj  containing  words 
ist  in  toxicology,  he  was  appointed  to  the  of  Christmas  greeting  to  friends  to  whom 
chair  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  Edin-  they  are  sent  The  first  of  them  ap- 
burgh,  in  1822,  and  in  1832  he  was  peared  about  1862,  and  consisted  of 
promoted  to  that  of  materia  medica.  He  pictures  of  robins,  holly,  etc. ;  since  then 
was  twice  president  of  the  Royal  College  highly  artistic  designs  have  been  intro- 
of  Physicians,  president  of  the  Royal  duced,  and  their  manufacture  is  con- 
Society  of  Scotland;  and  ordinary  phy-  siderable  in  the  United  States,  Germany, 
sician  to  the  Queen  in  Scotland.  He  was  France  and  England.  Immense  quan- 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford  and  LL.D.  of  Edin-  titles  of  them  pass  through  the  postoffice 
burgh,  and  was  elected  rector  of  the  lat-   every  Christmas. 

ter  university  in  1880.  flliriftf Tnn^A  flarol     ^   catoI   or   song 

niiriftfTnfl.fl  (kris'mas),  the  festival  of  ^^l*^"*™™  uaroi,  descriptive  of  the 
ijunsiiiUiW  ^jj^  Christian  Church  ob-  birth  of  Christ,  of  incidents  connected 
served  annually  on  December  25th  in  with  it,  sung  specially  at  Christmas, 
memory  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  cele-  GhristniAS  B.OSe  ^^^  H elle hdru$ 
bra  ted  by  a  particular  ehurch  service.  ^'"'«- *»«'•»**«»•"  xvwo^,  niger  (black  hel- 
The  time  when  the  festival  was  first  lebore),  so  called 
observed  is  not  known  with  certainty;  from  its  flower, 
but  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  beginning  of  the  which  resembles  a 
third  century  by  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  large  white  single 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  rose;  its  foliage  is 
Chrysostom  speaks  of  it  as  of  great  dark  and  evergreen, 
antiquity.  As  to  the  day  on  which  it  and  the  plant  blos- 
was  celebrated,  there  was  long  consider-  soms  during  the  win- 
able  diversity,  but  by  the  time  of  Chrysos-  ter  months, 
tom  the  Western  Church  had  fixed  on  nTirintniflfl  Ttpa 
the  26th  of  December,  though  no  certain  ^^"»«'^»H  xrcc, 
knowledge  of  the  day  of  Christ's  birth  a  small  fir-tree 
existed.  The  Eastern  Church,  which  lighted  up  by  means  ' 
previously  had  generally  favored  the  6th   of    tiny    candles    of  _ 

of  January,  gradually  adopted  the  same  colored  wax  or  small  Christmas  Rose  {HO- 
date.    Many  believe  that  the  existence  of  Chinese  lanterns,         iMtnu niger). 
heathen  festivals  celebrated  on  or  about  o  r  n  a  m  e  n  ted   with 
this  day  had  great  influence  on  its  being  flags,   tinsel,   ornaments,   etc.,   and   hung 
selected;    and    the   Brumalia,    a    Roman  all  over  with  gifts  for  children, 
festival  held  at  the  winter  solstice,  when  rjlimafQl/^^rr  (^''^^~^^^'^*j^)>  ^^^^  ^''^^^^ 
the  sun   is  as  it  were  born   anew,   has  ^'"•'■^"''Viwgjr  ^^  ^jj^  study  of  divinity 
often  been  instanced  as  having  a  strong  which  deals  directly  with  the  doctrine  of 
bearinjf  on  the  question.     In  the  Roman   the  person  of  Christ. 
Catholic,  Greek,  Anglican  and  Lutheran  CllristOTllie    (kres-tof),    Henki,    King 
churches  there  is  a  special  religious  serv-  ^•****«»«'"F**^    of  Hayti,  was  born  in  the 
ice    for   Christmas   Day :    and,    contrary   West  Indies  in  1767,  and  was  employed 
to   the   general   rule,   a  Roman   Catholic   as  a  slave  in  St  Domingo  on  the  out- 
priest  can  celebrate  three  masses  on  this   break  of  the  blacks  against  the  French 
day.     Most  other  churches  hold  special  in  1793.    From  the  commencement  of  the 
service,  but  almost  everywhere  through-  troubles    he    signalized    himself    by    his 
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Chrittopher  Chromium 

^nerzy,  boldness  and  activity  in  many  includes  girls,  is  upwards  of  1000.  The 
bloody  engagements.  Toossaint-L'Ouver-  London  School  occupied  the  site  of  the 
tare  gave  him  the  commission  of  briga-  old  Greyfriars  monastery.  U^re  Oamden, 
dier-general,  and  he  was  largely  instru-  Richardson,  the  novelist,  Ck>leridge, 
mental  in  driving  the  Fren<^  from  the  Charles  Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt  received 
island.     After    the .  death   of   Dessalines  their  education. 

Christophe  became  master  of  the  north^ni  Hit  ri  of 'a  TYinm  tlie  Pa/ttiriir  aoule- 
part  of  the  island.  In.1811  he  had  him-  ^^«"'  »  xnorn,  ^  ^  ^  ,^  a  small 
self  proclaimed  King  t>f  £(dyti  by  the  thorny  shrub,  order  Rhamnaceee,  with 
name  of  Henri  I.  He  also  sought  to  small,  shining,  ovate  leaves  and  yellow- 
perpetuate  his  kiame  by  the  compilation  ish-green,  clustered  flowers.  It  is  com- 
of  the  Code  Henri — a  digest  founded  mon  in  the  southeast  of  Europe  and  Asia 
upon  the  Code  Napoleon.  His  cruelty  Minor,  and  some  suppose  it  to  have 
provoked  a  revolt,  which  being  unable  to  been  the  plant  from  which  the  Jews 
quell  he  shot  himself,  1820.  platted    the    crown    of    thorns    for    our 

flTiriafnTiliikr  (kris'to-fer),  St.,  a  Saviour.  See  also  Jujube, 
KiMinAWjfmci:  nj^rtyr  of  the  early  Chromate  (krd'mat).  See  Chrome 
church,  beheaded  in  Asia  Minor,  accord-  ^-»"  *'***"•  •'^  Iron  Ore.  Chrome  Yellow, 
ing  to  tradition  in  the  year  250.  The  CllTOmatlG  (krO-matik).  in  music,  a 
Eastern  Church  celebrates  his  festival  on  v*"va*x€*i»xv  ^^j.^^  applied  to  notes  and 
the  9th  of  May,  the  Western  on  the  peculiarities  not  belonging  to  the  diatonic 
25th  of  July.  scale.     Thus    a    chromatic    chord    is    a 

niiinaf  ATkliAr  St.  (commonly  called  chord  which  contains  a  note  or  notes  for- 
V/nrittlupucr,  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  British  eign  to  diatonic  progression;  chromatic 
island  in  the  West  Indies,  one  of  the  harmony^  harmony  consisting  of  chro- 
Leeward  Islands,  23  miles  in  length,  matic  chords.  The  chromatic  scale  is  a 
and  in  general  about  5  in  breadth ;  area  scale  made  up  of  thirteen  successive  semi- 
68  sq.  miles,  devoted  to  sugar  and  pastur-  tones,  that  is,  the  eight  diatonic  tones 
age.  The  interior  consists  of  many  rug-  and  the  five  intermediate  tones, 
ged  precipices  and  barren  mountains.  rHiromflfip  PrinfiTicy  See  Color 
The  chief  town,  a  seaport  with  open  road-  ^il™IIiaxiC  rnuxiUg.  PHnting, 
stead,  is  Basse-Terre.  The  island  has  a  fl'hrA'mflf'ipa  the  science  of  colors; 
legislature  of  its  own,  with  an  executive  v>*"WJUttni/5,  ^j^^^  p^^.^  ^^  optics 
subordinate  to  the  governor  of  the  Lee-  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  the 
ward  Islands,  resident  in  Antigua.  It  colors  of  light  and  of  natural  bodies, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493  Hli rnni a  H-r a ati  (krom),  the  green 
and  colonized  by  the  English  in  1628.  ^^"-^mc  ureeu  ^^^^^  ^^  sesquioxide 
Pop.  29,127.  of  chromium,   forming  a   green   pigment 

dhriftfoTilllAft  (krSs-to-pOlos),  Atha-  used  by  enamelers. 
\/iu:iswpuiOB  NAsios,  the  best  of  Chrome  Tron  Ore  an  ore  of  chro- 
modem  Greek  lyric  poets,  born  in  1772  ^^"-^mc  xron  urc,  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^  j^.^. 
at  Kastoria,  in  Macedonia;  died  1847.  eral  of  very  considerable  importance  as 
His  reputation  as  a  poet  rests  on  his  affording  chromate  of  potash,  whence  are 
Erotika  and  Bacchika,  or  Love  and  obtained  various  other  preparations  of 
Drinking  Souks,  which  have  been  sev-  this  metal  used  in  the  arts, 
eral  times  collected  and  printed  nnder  r!>irATnA.Qf  aaI  a  steel  in  which  the 
the  tide  of  Lyrika.  He  is  also  the  au-  ^^"•*'"1C  StCCl,  carbon  is  partly  or 
thor  of  an  ^olian-Doric  Grammar,  and  wholly  replaced  by  chromium.  It  is 
translated  into  modem  Greek  parts  of  the  asserted  that  this  will  bear  a  higher 
Iliad  and  of  Herodotus.  degree  of  heat  than  ordinary  steel,  and 

Christ's  Hosnital  (generally  known  is  less  likely  to  become  oxidized,  or 
AU  Bv  B  .u.v9^j.v«a.  |jy  ^^  jj^jjjg  ^^  .  burnt,*  in  working,  and  also  rolls  much 
Blue-Coat  School,  the  title  having  refer-  more  smoothly  than  ordinary  steel, 
ence  to  the  costume  of  the  children  nj^Qj^^  YelloW  a  chromate  of  lead, 
educated  there),  a  school  in  London,  ^^"-""iC  XCllOW,  ^  beautiful  pig- 
founded  by  Edward  VI  for  supporting  ment,  varying  in  shade  from  deep  orange 
poor  orphans.  Its  present  income  is  to  very  pale  canary  yellow,  much  used 
about  $350,000  annually ;   the  education  in  the  arts. 

is  essentially  classical,  but  modem  ChrnTninni  (krO'mi-um;  chemical 
languages,  literature,  etc.,  are  also  taught.  ^■"^ vaixxiau*  gynj^ol.  Cr:  atomic 
There  is  a  mathematical  school  attached,  weight.  52.4),  a  metal  which  forms  very 
and  scholarships  are  given  either  to  Ox-  hard,  steel-gray  masses;  it  never  occurs 
ford  or  Cambridge.  TThe  average  num-  native,  but  may  be  obtained  by  reducing 
ber  of  pupils  in  London  and  at  the  the  oxide.  In  its  highest  degree  of  oxl- 
preparatory  school  at  Hertford,  which  dation  it  forms  a  componnd  of  a  raby- 
3—3 
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ChromolithograplLy  Chronograpli 

red  color.  Bj  itself  it  has  received  no  niiroiiifi  (l^ron'ik;  from  Greek  chra- 
practical  applications.  It  takes  its  name  ^****'***v  ^^^  time),  a  term  applied  tr 
from  the  various  and  beautiful  colors  diseases  which  are  inveterate  or  of  long 
which  its  oxide  and  acid  communicate  to  continuance,  in  distinction  to  acute  dis* 
minerals  into  whose  composition  they  en-  eases,  which  speedily  terminate, 
ter.  It  is  the  coloring  matter  of  the  em-  CIlTOllicle  (kron'i-kl),  a  history  di- 
erald  and  beryl  Chromium  is  employed  vr**xwijj.v*%?  getted  according  to  the 
to  give  a  fine  deep  green  to  the  enamel  order  of  time.  In  this  sense  it  differs 
of  porcelain,  to  glass,  etc.  The  oxide  of  but  little  from  annals.  The  term  is 
chromium  is  of  a  bright  grass-green  or  mostly  used  in  reference  to  the  old  his- 
pale-yellow  color.  This  element  was  orig-  tories  of  nations  written  when  they  were 
inally  discovered  in  1797  by  Vauquelin,  comparatively  rude.  The  histories  writ- 
in  the  native  chromate  of  lead  of  Si-  ten  in  the  middle  ages,  some  in  verse, 
beria.  some  in  prose,  are  known  as  chronicles. 
r!limTnAlit1iA9rA.Tiliv  (kr0'm5-lith-  Well-known  examples  are  the  works  of 
l^nromOUUIO^apny  i^^  ^a-  fi),  a  Froissart,  Monstrelet,  Fabian,  Hardyng, 
method  of  producing  a  colored  or  tinted  Hall,  HolUnshed,  Stowe  and  Baker, 
lithographic  picture  by  using  various  ChrAn^ielea  Books  of,  two  books  of 
stones  having  different  portions  of  the  ^*"v*a  avj.%^D|  ^^  qj^  Testament  which 
picture  drawn  upon  them  with  inks  of  formed  only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew 
various  colors  and  so  arranged  as  to  canon,  in  which  it  is  placed  last  Its 
blend  into  a  complete  picture.  Some-  division  into  two  parts  is  the  work  of 
times  as  many  as  twenty  different  colors  the  Seventy.  (See  Septuagint,)  The 
are  employed.  In  printing,  the  lighter  Hebrew  name  means  'acts  of  the  days,' 
shades  are  printed  off  first  and  the  dark-  and  is  thus  much  the  same  as  our 
est  last.  In  the  three-color  process  the  ^Journals.'  The  title  given  to  it  by  the 
nse  of  the  three  primary  colors  suffices  Seventy  was  Paraletpomenat  meaAig 
for  all  shades,  and  it  is  done  on  a  print-  '  things  omitted.'  The  name  Chronicles 
ing  press  with  photo-electrotypes  Instead  was  given  to  it  by  Jerome.  The  book 
of  stones.  .  ^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  latest  compositions  of  the 
n'hroniAft'nhikrf^  (kr5'm0-8fer)»  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
UUromospaere  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^he  been  written  by  the  same  hand  as  Ezra 
gaseous  envelope  which  exists  round  the  and  Nehemiah.  According  to  its  contents 
body  of  the  sun,  through  which  the  light  the  book  forms  three  great  parts: — ^1, 
of  the  photosphere,  an  inner  envelope  of  genealogical  tables;  2.  the  history  of  the 
incandescent  matter,  passes.  During  total  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon;  3,  the 
eclipses  it  had  been  observed  that  a  red-  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  the 
colored  envelope  surrounded  the  sun,  separation  under  Kehoboam  to  the  Baby- 
shooting  up  to  great  distances  from  the  Ionian  captivity,  with  a  notice  in  the  last 
surface.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  rec-  two  verses  of  the  permission  granted  by 
ognized  by  Secchi ;  and  the  projecting  por-  Cyrus  to  the  exiles  to  return  home  and 
tions  of  it  are  commonly  described  as  rebuild  their  temple.  The  Chronicles 
'  red-colored  protuberances '  and  '  red  present  many  points  of  contact  with  the 
flames.'  To  this  red  envelope  the  name  earlier  Scriptures,  historical  and  pro- 
ohromosphere  was  given  by  Mr.  Ix)ckyer.  phetical,  more  especially,  however,  with 
The  light  from  it  is  much  fainter  than  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  BUngs. 
that  from  the  photosphere;  and  till  1868,  Cliriino0Tfl.m  (kron'6-gram),  a  device 
when  M.  Janssei  and  Mr.  Lockyer  al-  ^***va»wgxcMi*  ^^  which  a  date  is 
most  simultaneously  pointed  out  a  given  in  numeral  letters  by  selecting  oer- 
method  of  viewing  it,  it  was  never  seen  tain  letters  of  an  inscription  and  printing 
except  during  eclipses.  The  chromo-  them  laner  than  the  others,  as  in  the 
sphere  and  its  prominences,  when  exam-  motto  of  a  medal  struck  by  Gustavus 
ined  with  the  telespectroscope,  exhibit  a  Adolphus  in  1632 :— ChrlstVs  DVX: 
spectrum  of  bright  lines,  due  to  incan-  ergo  trlVMph  Vs ;  where  the  values  of 
descent  gases.  The  most  elevated  por-  C  and  the  other  capitals  regarded  as  no- 
tions consist  entirely  or  almost  entirely  man  numerals  gives  the  required  figure 
of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  the  gases,  when  added  together. 
Lower  down  are  found  the  gases  or  va-  GIir01iO?ra.Tlll  (kron'0-graf),  the  nam# 
pors  of  the  heavier  metals — of  sodium,  ^***va»vg*«*4f4*  given  to  various  de 
mafmesium,  barium,  iron  and  others,  vices  for  measuring  and  registering  very 
The  lower  the  layer  of  the  chromosphere  minute  portions  of  time  with  extreme 
examined  the  more  densely  is  the  spec-  precision.  Benson's  chronograph  is,  in 
tmm  filled  with  lines  of  metals,  and  in  principle,  a  lever  watch  with  a  double 
the  prominences  the  red  hydrogen  flames  second  hand,  the  one  superimposed  on 
tower  high  above  aH.  the  other.    The  outer  end  of  the  lower- 
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Chronology  Chrysanthemum 

most  hand  has  a  small  cup  filled  with  differs  from  the  ordinary  watch  in  the 

a  black  viscid  fluid,  with  a  minute  hole  principle  of  its  escapement,  which  is  so 

at    the    bottom,    while    the    correspond-  constructed  that  the  balance  is  free  from 

ing  end  of  the  uppermost  is  bent  down  the  wheels  during  the  greater  part  of  its 

so  as  just  to  reach   the  hole.     At  the  vibration,  and  also  in  being  fitted  with  a 

starting   (say)   of  a  horse  race,  the  ob-  '  compensation  adjustment,^  calcuUted  to 

server  pulls  a  string,  whereupon  the  bent  prevent  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 

end  of  the  upper  hand  passes  through  the  metal  b^  the  action  of  heat  and  cold 

the  hole  and  makes  a  black  mark  on  the  from   affecting   its    movements.     Marine 

dial,    instantly    rebounding.       Again,    as  chronometers  generally  beat  half-seconds, 

each  horse  passes  the  winning-post  the  and  are  hung  in  gimbals  in  boxes  6  to  8 

string  is  redrawn  and  a  dot  made,  and  inches  square.     The  pocket  chronometer 

thus  the  time  occupied  by  eadi  horse  is  does   not   differ   in    appearance    from   a 

noted.    This  chronograph  registers  to  one-  watch  except  that  It  is  somewhat  larger, 

tenth    of   a    second.      Strange's   chrono-  ChronOSGOne    (kron'd-skdp),    an    in- 

graph  is   connected  with   the   pendulum  ^•*"VA*v*»w4f«    gtrument    for    measur- 

of  an  astronomical  clock,  which  makes  a  ing  the  duration  of  extremely  short-lived 

mark  on  a  sheet  of  paper  at  the  begin-  phenomena,  such  as  the  electric  spark; 

ning  and  end  of  each  swing.     Bv  touch-  more  especially  the  name  given  instrn- 

ing  a  spring  on  the  appearance  (say)  of  ments  of  various  forms  for  measuring  the 

a  particular  star  in  the  field  of  a  tele-  velocity  of  projectiles, 

scope,  an  additional  dot  is  made  inter-  Ghmdim  (^rO'dim),  a  town  of  Bohe- 

mediate  between  the  two  extreme  ones,  ^■»""'^*****  mia,     62     miles     8.     E.     of 

and  by  measuring  the  distance  of  this  Prague,    with    some    manufactures    and 

from  either  of  these  extremes  the  exact  large  horse-markets.     Pop.  13,017. 

time  can  be  ascertained  to  one-hundredth  ChrVflftlis  (kns'a-Hs),   a   form   which 

of  a  second.     Schultze's  chronograph,  in  v*"  J  «»«***»   butterflies,  moths,  flies,  and 

which   electricity  is  applied,  is  yet  far  other  insects  assume  when  they  change 

more  precise,  registering  lime  to  the  five-  from  the  state  of  larva  or  caterpillar  and 

hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  second.  before   they   arrive   at   their   winged   or 

ChrOTllllo^V    (kron-or5-ji ;    Gr.    ohnh  perfect  state.    In  tiie  chrysalis  form  the 

vruxvuvAvgjr  uQ,^  ^mg^  jijuj  logo$,  animal  ls_in  a  state  of  rest  or  insensi- 
discourse),  the  science  which  treats  of 
time,  and  has  for  its  object  the  arrange- 
ment and  exhibition  of  historical  events 
in  order  of  time  and  the  ascertaining  of 
the  intervals  between  them.  Its  basis  is 
necessarily  the  method  of  measuring  or 
computing  time  by  regular  divisions  or 
periods,  according  to  the  revolutions  of 
the  earth  or  moon.  The  motions  of  these 
bodies  produce  the  natural  division  of 
time  into  years,  months  and  days.     As 

there    can    be    no    exact    computation    of  i,  2,  Chrynlia  of  the  White  Butterfly-moth ;  a, 

time     or    placing    of    events     without    a  Palpi  or  feelers;  b  b,  winc-casee;  sucker;  « «,  eyes; 

fixed    point   from   which    to    start,    dates  *  «.  anteniiw.     3,  Chrysalis  of  the  Oak  Ener- 

are   fixed    from    an    arbitrary    point   or  »oth. 

epochf  which  forms  the  beginning  of  an  bilitj^  and  exists  without  nutriment,  the 
era.  The  more  important  of  these  are  length  of  time  varying  with  the  species 
the  creation  of  the  world  among  the  and  season.  During  this  perioa  an 
Jews ;  the  birth  of  Christ  among  Chris-  elaboration  is  going  on  in  the  interior  of 
tians;  the  Olympiads  among  the  Greeks;  the  chrysalis,  giving  to  the  organs  of  the 
the  building  of  Rome  among  the  Ro-  future  animal  their  proper  development, 
mans;  the  Hejira.  or  flight  of  Moham-  ChrvSftllthemiim  ^^I'ls-an'the-mnmK 
med,  among  the  Mohammedans,  etc.  See  ^•"*  J  "«*•»*  "*******""***  a  large  genus  of 
Epoch,  Calendar,  composite  plants,  consisting  of  nerbs  or 
Chronometer  ^l^ron-omVt^r),  any  shrubs  with  single,  large-stalked,  yellow 
\/Auvu.vux«ii^A  ingtmment  that  meas-  flowers  or  with  many  small  flowers;  the 
ures  time,  as  a  clock,  watch,  or  dial ;  but,  rays  are  sometimes  white.  The  chrysan- 
specifically,  this  term  is  applied  to  those  themum  of  gardens  is  a  Chinese  half- 
timekeepers  which  are  used  for  determin-  shrubby  plant  (C.  Hnense),  whose  nu- 
ing  the  longitude  at  sea.  or  for  any  other  merous  varieties  constitute  one  of  the 
purpose  where  an  accurate  measure  of  chief  ornaments  of  our  American  gar- 
time  is  required,  with  great  portability  dens  in  October,  November  and  Decem- 
in    the    instrument.      The    chronometer  ber.    The  ox-eyed  daisy  C  LeuoantMmum 
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Chryselephantine  Chrysostom 

and  the  corn-marisold,   (7.  Segitum,  are  father,    who   had    the    command    of    the 

common  weeds  in  Europe.  imperial  troops  in  iSyria,  died  soon  after 

ChrVSelephantine  (krls-el-e-fan'tm ;  the  birth  of  his  son,  whose  early  educa- 

^*M^j»»^s,^^^m»MM.v^M,^,  Q^^    ^  hry8  0$,  tion  devolved  upon  Anthusa,  his  mother, 

^old;  elephaSf  ivory),  made  of  gold  and  Ohrysostom       studied      eloquence      with 

ivory  combined,  a  term  applied  to  statues  Libanius,  the  most  famous  orator  of  his 

executed  in  these  two  substances  by  the  time,  and  soon  excelled  his  master.   After 

ancient  Greeks,  as  Pheidias'  great  statue  having   studied    philosophy    with    Andra- 

of  Athena.  gathius  he  devoted  himself  to  the   Holy 

ChrvsinnilS  (ki'i-sip'us),    an    ancient  Scriptures,  and  determined  upon  quitting? 

v/uxjrox^^uo   Greek  philosopher  belong-  the    world   and   consecrating   his   life    to 

ing  to  Cilicia,  lived  about  b.o.  282-209.  God  in  the  deserts  of  Syria.     He  spent 

He   was   the   principal   opponent  of   the  several     years     in     solitary     retirement. 

Epicureans,  and  is  said  to  have  written  studying  and  meditating  with  a  view  to 

700  different  works,  mostly  of  a  dialecti-  the  church.     Having  completed  his  Toi- 

cal    character;    but    only    a   variety    of  untary  probation  he  returned  to  Antioch 

fragments  are  extant.  in  381.  when  he  was  appointed  deacon  by 

ChrVSobervl  (kris'O-ber-ll;    some*  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  in  386  con- 

\/iAxjrovM«i,jA  ijinjgg    called    cyma-  seciated  priest.     He  was  chosen  vicar  by 

phane,    and»    by    the    jewelers,    oriental  the  same  dignitary,  and  commissioned  to 

chrysolite) f  a  gem,  of  a  pale  yellowish-  preach  the  Word  of  God  to  the  people, 

green  color,  usually  found  in  round  pieces  He    became    so    celebrated    for    the    elo- 

about  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  also  crystal-  quence  of  his  preaching  that  the  Emperor 

lized    in    eight-sided    prisms.      It    is    an  Arcadius  determined,  in  397,  to  place  him 

aluminate   of  beryllium,   is   next   to   the  in    the    archiepiscopal    see    of    Ck>n8tan- 

sapphire  in  hardness,  and  is  employed  in  tinople.      He    now    exerted    himself    so 

jewelry,  the  specimens  which  present  an  zealously  in  repressing  heresy,  paganism 

opalescent  play  of  light  being  especially  and  immorality,  and  in  enforcing  the  obli- 

admired.  gations  of  monachism,  thnt  he  raised  up 

Chrvsolite     (kris'5-llt),  a  mineral  many  enemies,  and  Theophilns,  patriarch 

J'   ^    •        composed  of  silica,  mag-  of  Alexandria,  aided  and  encouraged  by 

nesium   and   iron.     Its    prevailing   color  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  caused  him  to  be 

is  some  shade  of  green.    It  is  harder  than  deposed  at  a  synod  held  at  Chalcedon. 

glass,  but  less  hard  than  quartz ;  often  The  emperor  banished  him  from  Constan- 

transparent,  sometimes  only  translucent,  tinople,  and  Ghrysostom  purposed  retire 

Very  fine  specimens  are  found  in  Egypt  ing  to  Bithynia;  but  the  people  threat- 

and  Brazil,  but  it  is  not  of  high  repute  ened   a   revolt     In   the   following  night 

as  a  jeweler's  stone.  an  earthquake  gave  general  alarm.     In 

fHiTvaAlnroa  (kris-o-lo'ras),   Manuel,  this  dilemma  Arcadius  recalled  his  orders, 

l^urysuiuras  ^  distinguished  Greek  of  and  Eudoxia  herself  invited  Ghrysostom 

Constantinople,   bom   the   middle  of   the  to  return.     The  people  accompanied  him 

fourteenth   century ;   died   in    1415.     He  triumphantly  to  tne  cit",  his  enemies  fled, 

settled  as  a  teacher  of  Greek  literature  and  peace  was  restored,  but  only  for  a 

at  Florence,  about  1395.     Ho  also  tau^^ht  short  time.    A  feast  given  by  the  empress 

at  Milan,  Pavia  and  Rome,  thus  becoming  on    the    consecration    of    a    statue,    and 

a  chief  promoter  of  the  great  revival  of  attended  with  many  heathen  ceremonies, 

learning.  roused   the  zeal  of  the  archbishop,  who 

ClirvaoT^liflTi'lft  Amd     ^^^  yellow  publicly     exclaimed     against     it;     and 

l^niySOpnan  IC  ilCia,   coloring  mat-  fcudoxia,  violently  incensed,  recalled  the 

ter   of   rhubarb.      With    potash    it   gives  prelates  devoted  to  her  will,  and  Chrysos- 

a  fine  purple  solution,  and  thus  affords  a  tom     was     condemned     and     exiled     to 

delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  alkalies.  Armenia.    Here  he  continued  to  exert  his 

niirvfl'n'nrflflp  (-pr&s),    a    kind    of  pious  zeal  until  the  emperor  ordered  him 

vuxjTD  upxast;    quartz,  being  merely  a  to  be  conveyed  to  a  town  on   the  most 

variety  of  chalcedony.     Its  color  is  com-  distant   shore   of   the   Black    Sea.     Thjf 

monly  appl«-green,   and   often   extremely  officers  who  had   him  in  charge  obliged 

beautiful,  so  that  it  is  much  esteemed  in  the  old  man  to  perform  his  journey  on 

jewelry.     It  is  translnoent,  or  sometimes  foot,  and  he  died  at  Comana,  by  the  war. 

semitransparent,  and  of  a  hardness  little  Here  he  was  buried :  but  in  438  his  body 

inferior  to  that  of  flint.  was  conveyed  solemnly  to  Constantinople. 

PTi-nrflAcfAm    (kris'os-tom),  JOHN,  ST.  and  there  interred  in  the  Church  of  the 

i/nrysoswm    ^.  golden  -  mouthed  '),    a  Apostles,  in  the  sepulcher  of  the  emperor, 

celebrated   Greek   father   of   the   church.  At    a    later    period    his    remains    were 

born  in  Antioch  about  a.d.  344;  died  at  placed   in   the   Vatican   at  Rome.     The 

Comana  in  Pontus  in  407.    Secundus,  bis  Greek  Church  celebrates  his  feast  <m  the 
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Chub  Church 

13th  of  November,  the  Roman  on  the  calcined  shells  or  from  very  pure  lime- 
27th  of  January.  His  works,  which  stone,  and  used  for  chewing  with  betel, 
consist  of  sermons,  commentaries  and  G}i-|iIlRr  (chun'&r),  a  town  and  fort- 
treatises,  abound  with  information  as  to  ^-^ "••"■«""■'  ress,  of  Ilindustan,  20  miles 
the  manners  and  characteristics  of  his  southwest  of  Benares,  on  the  Gang;es. 
age.  The  fortress  stands  on  a  lofty  rock  ris- 

Chub    *^   European   river   fish,    of   the  ing  abruptly  from  the  river.     Pop.  9926. 
**>  genus    Cyprinus    or   carps;    or,  ClL11Il?-]?ifl.n?    *"*     important    com- 
as   some    regard    it,    of    the    subgenus  ^•"**"8  -"-ao-^Bj  mercial  city  of  China, 
Leuciscus    {L.  cephdlui).     The   body  is  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  at  its  confluence 
oblong,  nearly  round ;  the  head  and  back  with  the  Kia-ling.    Pop.  600,000. 
green,   the   sides   silvery,   and   the   belly  niiiiTirflli  nr  fill  A'nrfl   (chup'r&),     a 
white      '-  ' -    -  '^  -  -  '-  rivers  ^^^^PraU  OP  UHapra   town  of  Hin- 
dustan on  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges.    Has 
an  active  commerce.    Pop.  48,000. 

Chuquisaca  l-^^eSy^^fs-^^Vi^S 

the  capital  of  Bolivia ;  well  situated  on 
a  plateau  between  the  Amazon  and  La 
Plata  rivers,  9343  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  has  a  cathedral  and  a  university.  It 
Cbxib  (,CvpHnu9  [LeudteuM  eephdhui),  was 'founded  by  one  of  Pizarro's  officers 

in  1539.  Pop.  formerly  27,000,  now 
shaded  by  trees,  but  in  warm  weather  estimated  12,000. — The  province  of 
floats  near  the  surface,  and  furnishes  Chuquisaca  has  an  area  of  26,410  square 
sport  for  anglers.  It  is  indiflferent  food,  miles;  a  pop.  of  300,000. 
and  rarely  attains  the  weight  of  5  lbs.  ChUT  ^*^'"^»  ***?  capital  of  the  By^ 
Allied  American  species  receive  the  same  canton   of  Orisons.     See   Coire. 

name.  ChUTCh    i^^^J^     Gr,     kyriakon,     from 

rrhnlil)    Thomas,  English  writer,  born  ,      .  kyrtos,  Mord*),  a  word  which 

uiiUUUi  jjj  1679;  died  in  1746.  Al-  in  its  widest  sense  denotes  the  whole 
though  engaged  as  a  glover  and  chandler,  community  of  Christians,  and  was  thus 
he  gave  his  chief  attention  to  philosoph-  wsed  by  the  New  Testament  writers.    In 

ical    and    theological    study,    and    was  '  "     " 

celebrated  in  the  Arian  controversy  for  1 
his  argumentative  keenness.    In  this  con- 
nection   he    published   in   1715   The  Su- 
premacy of  ike  Father  Asserted,  besides 
various  other  moral  and  theological  tracts. 

Chubb  Lock«  f,  ^^^  ^  °*?^.  ^™ 

VU.U.VV  ^v\/A^  ^.jjg  name  of  its  in- 
ventor, a  London  locksmith.  It  has  more 
tumblers  than  usual,  with  the  addition 
of  a  lever  called  the  detector,  which  is  so 
fixed  that  while  it  does  not  act  under  the 
ordinary  application  of  the  key,  it  cannot 
fail  to  move  if  any  one  of  the  tumblers 
be  lifted  a  little  too  high,  as  must  be  the 
case  in  anv  attempt  at  picking.  This 
movement  fixes  the  bolt  immovably,  and 
renders  all  further  attempts  at  picking 
useless.    

Chuck  Will's  Widow,  »  S,T\'n 

'  name  in 
the  United  States  for  a  bird  of  the  goat- 
sucker family,  Antrostdmus  caroHnensis, 
Bo  called  from  its  cry. 

^^^^  W.  Hindustan,  which  rises 

in  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  and  falls  Into  t  i-    r^     i.  xt     .^ 

the  Jumna   about  90  miles   southeast  of       ,    _,    W'P  CWh  Northamptonshire. 

Agra,  after  a  course  of  650  miles.  oil*  Sfl*?"^  end  and  great  east  window      2  2, 

m^Z,^ iohIL,nam'\        fn      fhi*      |n„_|.  Chanoel  at  ita  Windows.     3,  End  of  nave.     4444. 

ChUnam    V^^il-  ™    «««?   J^L    R    1  ^^^^^^    a^d    windows.       5,    south    aide.      6, 
ji        ._,^?"*^*    *.^?.°*®    *'^®?    )P    *  ^^^^  porch.      7,  Tower.      8  8,   Belfry  window^ 

▼ery  fine  kind  of  quicklime  made  from  9,  Spire. 
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munity  differing  in  doctrinal  matters 
from  the  remainder,  as  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  Protestant  Church, 
etc ;  or  to  designate  the  recognised  leading 


4m»m 


PImi  of  Mip  Chureh. 
▲  ▲,  Chsnoel.     b.  Nave,     o.  North  siale.     o» 
South  aide,     s.  North  door,    y,  South  porch,    a. 
Tower,    h.  Weat  door. 

church  of  a  nation,  as  the  Ehiglish,  Scotch, 
or  French  Church.  In  yet  another  sense 
it  signifies  the  edifice  appropriated  to 
Christian  worship.  After  the  couTersion 
of  Constantine  the  basilics  or  public  halls 
and  courts  of  judicature  and  some  of  the 
heathen  temples  were  consecrated  as 
Christian  churches.  When  churches 
came  to  be  specially  built  for  Christian 
worship  their  forms  were  various — round, 
octagonal,  etc  Later  on  the  form  with 
the  cross  aisle  or  transept  (oruciform 
churches)  became  common.  Early  Brit- 
ish churches  were  built  of  wood ;  the  first 
stone  churches  erected  being  that  of 
Whithorn,  Galloway  (6th  century),  and 
that  of  York  (7th  century).  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  exhibit  a  type  of 
church  which  with  more  or  less  modifica- 
tion is  common  in  England,  and  will 
enable  tiie  reader  to  understand  the  terms 
applied  to  the  various  parts.  (See  also 
Cathedral)  Generally  speaking,  any 
building  set  apart  for  religious  ordinances 
is  called  a  church,  though  when  of  a 
minor  kind  it  is  usually  designated  a 
chapel.  The  term  church,  however,  is  of- 
ten restricted  to  the  buildings  for  worship 
connected  with  a  national  establishment. 
They  are  classed  as  oathedrah  when  con- 
taining a  bishop's  throne;  coUegiatef 
when  served  by  a  dean  and  chapter; 
conventual  or  minttert  when  connected 
with  a  convent  or  monastery;  abbey  or 
priory,  when  under  an  abbot  or  prior; 
and  parochial,  when  the  charge  of  a  secu- 
lar priest  See  Ohriitianity,  Chreek 
Church,  etc. 

Church.  Fathers  of  thk  (patret 
w«Au.«v««i  ^ccletug),  teachers  and 
writers  of  the  ancient  church  who  flour- 
ished after  the  time  of  the  apostles  and 
apostolic  fathers  (the  immediate  disciples 
ox  the  apostles),  from  the  second  to  the 
sixth  century.  The  most  celebrated 
among  the  Greek  fathers  are  Clement  of 


Alexandria,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Athanasius 
and  Chrysostom.  The  most  distinguished 
among  the  Latin  fathers  are  Tertullian, 
Augustine,  Ambrose  and  Jerome. 
Churchill  (church'lll),  Chamjds,  an 
vui^vuuA  Knghsh  poet  and  satir- 
ist, was  born  in  1731,  and  died  in  1764. 
An  early  and  imprudent  marriage  was 
followed  by  his  admission  to  holy  orders. 
In  1761  he  published  anonymously  a 
poem  called  The  Rosciad,  a  clever  satire 
on  the  chief  actors  of  the  day,  and  The 
Apology,  a  reply  to  his  critics.  A  course 
of  dissipation  and  intemperance  followed, 
which  excited  much  animadversioiL  and 
elicited  from  him  his  satire,  Night, 
Churchill  now  threw  aside  all  regard  for 
his  profession,  and  became  a  complete 
mail  about  town  and  a  professionar  po- 
litical satirist.  His  other  productions 
include  The  Oho9t,  The  Prophecy  of 
Famine,  Epietle  to  Hogarth,  etc, 
Chnrchill     Randolph  Hbnbt  Spbn- 

the  sixth  Duke  of  Marlborough,  born  in 
1849 ;  died  in  1895.  By  1884  he  had  risen 
to  tiie  position  of  leader  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  and  in  1886  became  Indian 
secretary  in  Lord  Salisbury's  govern- 
ment On  the  defeat  of  Gladstone's  Irish 
Bill  in  1886,  Churchill  became  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  but  resigned  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Churchill  Winston,  an  American 
v«*iMVMXM|  author,  bom  m  St  Louis, 
Missouri,  November  10,  1871;  graduated 
at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  but 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  novels 
include  Richard  Carvel  (1899),  The 
Cri9i9  (1901),  The  Crossing  (1904), 
Conitton  (1906),  and  Mr,  Crewe* $  Career 
(1908). 

Churchill,  Winbton  Lbonabd  Spkn- 
x/miuvujmU)  ^^^^    eldest    son    of    Lord 

Randolph  Churchill,  bom  November  30, 
1874.  He  joined  the  army  and  took  part 
in  a  number  of  important  operations.  In 
1906  he  became  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  Asquith's  cabinet  In  1910  he 
was  made  Home  Secretary ;  in  1912  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  serving  through  a 
part  of  the  Great  War.  He  was  appointed 
minister  of  munitions  in  1916. 

ChurcliiUaiver,  J^,,te,<»'^ 

ritories  of  Canada,  which  rises  in  La 
Crosse  Lake,  forms  or  passes  through 
various  lakes  or  lake-like  expansions, 
and  enters  Hudson  Bay  after  a  north- 
easterly course  of  about  8(X)  miles.  It  is 
called  also  MisslnnipDi  or  English  river. 

Churching  of  Women,  fh^^v^ 
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lug  after  childbirth,  adopted  from  the 
Jewish  ceremony  of  purification,  and  prac- 
tised still  in  the  Itoman  Catholic  and 
Anglican  churches,  the  latter  having  a 
special  service  in  the  Prayer  Book. 
flYinrn'h.rsi^fik     ^  England  a  rate 

i/nurcn-raxe,  ,,^g^  ^y  resolution  of 

a  majority  of  the  parishioners  in  vestry 
assembled,  from  the  occupiers  of  land  and 
houses  within  a  parish,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  church  and  its  services. 
In  1868  an  act  was  passed  abolishing 
compulsory  church-rates,  except  such  as, 
under  the  name  of  church-rates,  were 
applicable  to  secular  purposea 

Churchwardens  fe-'I^^Sr' 

two  for  each  parish  in  England,  who 
superintend  the  church,  its  property  and 
concerns.  They  are  annually  chosen  by 
the  minister  and  parishioners,  according 
to  the  custom  of  each  parish. 

Churchyard  ^^^^^^Ji  ^^ 

led,  adjoining  a  church. 

ChTirch'yard  Beetle,  ^^J^^tfi 

very  common  insect  found  in  dark,  damp 
and  dirty  places;  it  is  black,  but  little 
shining,  and  the  tip  of  the  elytra  forms  a 
short,  obtuse  point 

Clmm  ^  vessel  in  which  milk  or 
^  cream  is  agitated,  to  separate 
the  oily  globules  from  other  parts  and 
gather  them  as  butter.  In  the  older  forms 
a  plunger  worked  vertically  in  a  tub;  in 
some  of  the  modem  forms  dashers  are 
turned  bv  a  crank,  while  in  others  the 
tub  itselE  is  swung  to  and  fro,  causing 
the  milk  to  dash  against  the  ends  and 
sidea  In  the  combined  chum  and  butter- 
worker  the  butter  can  be  partly  or  whoUy 
worked  after  the  buttermilk  is  drawn  off ; 
it  is  operated  by  power  and  used  to  con- 
siderable extent  in  creameries. 

CShurmS.  See  Charrat. 

ChnrubTuco  ^^^'^e'^X*  1  'Si 

Mexico,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the 
Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna  and  the 
Americans  under  Scott,  Aug.  20,  1847, 
in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 

Chnsan  Islands,  <,fffi'ji*r^? 

east  coast  of  China,  the  largest  In  the 
archipelago  having  the  name  Chusan,  and 
being  about  21  miles  long,  and  from  6  to 
11  broad.  Pop.  about  200,000.  Chief 
town  Ting-hae,  pop.  40.000.  Rice  and 
tea  are  the  principal  products.  From  its 
situation  near  the  mouths  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang,  which  river  forms  the  great 
channel  of  communication  with  the 
capital  of  the   empire,   Chusan  is  con- 


sidered as  tke  key  of  China,  and  was 
temporarily  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British  in  1840,  1841  and  1860.  The 
sacred  island  of  Pu-tu  to  the  east  of  the 
above  is  covered  with  Buddhist  temples, 
monasteries,  etc,  and  is  entirely  in- 
habited by  priests. 

ChutiaNagpur.  ^^  ^^^^   ^^ 

niiTifnir  or  Chxjtneb  '  (chuf nfi) ,  in 
Vrnui^uy,  the  East  Indies  a  condiment 
compounded  of  sweets  and  acids.  Ripe 
fruit  (mangoes,  raisins,  etc),  spices,  sour 
herbs,  cayenne,  lemon-juice,  are  the  ordi- 
nary ingredients.  They  are  pounded  and 
boiled  together,  and' then  bottiod  for  use. 
niiirlik  (kll),  in  physiology,  a  white  or 
^OJie  njjU^y  fl^i^  separated  from  aU- 
ments  by  means  of  digestion.  Chyle  is 
found  in  the  intestines  after  the  food  has 
been  mixed  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
juice.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteal  ves- 
sels, terminating  in  the  inner  surface  of 
the  small  intestines,  chiefly  the  jejunum, 
and  thence  passes  by  numerous  converg- 
ing streams  into  the  main  trunk  of  the 
aMorbent  system,  called  the  thoracic  duct, 
through  which  it  is  gradually  poured  into 
the  blood  of  the  left  subclavian  vein  at  a 
short  distance  before  it  enters  the  right 
side  of  the  heart.  The  chemical  con- 
stituents of  chvle  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  blood  itself. 
nil  inn  ik  (kim),  food  after  it  has  been 
yjliymz  digested  in  the  stomach.  In 
the  stomach  It  forms  a  pulpy  mass  which 
passes  on  into  the  small  intestine,  and  be- 
ing acted  on  by  the  bile,  pancreatic  fluid 
and  intestinal  juice,  is  separated  into 
chyle  and  non-nutritious  matters,  which 
latter  are  carried  off  by  the  evacuationa 
Cibber  (slb'ber).  Collet,  a  dramatic 
writer  and  actor,  bom  at  Lon- 
don in  1671 :  died  in  1757.  He  took  to 
the  stage  in  1689.  His  first  dramatic 
effort,  Love*9  Last  Shift,  appeared  in 
1695;  and  it  was  followed  by  Woman*$ 
Wit,  the  Carele89  Husband  and  the  ^sn- 
juror,  of  which  the  Hypocrite  of  the  mod- 
em stage  is  a  new  version.  A  court  pen- 
sion and  the  appointment  of  poet-laureate 
drew  upon  him  the  rancor  of  the  wits 
and  poets  of  the  day,  including  Pope.  He 
is  author  of  about  twenty-five  dramas,  the 
amusing  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Oolley 
Cihher,  etc. — His  son  Thbophiltjs,  bom 
in  1703;  drowned  in  his  passage  to  Ire- 
land 1757,  was  an  actor  and  dramatic 
writer.  He  was  much  inferior  to  his 
father  in  capacity. — Susanna  Maria, 
wife  of  Theophilus  Cibber  (bom  1716; 
died  1766),  was  one  of  the  best  actresses 
on  the  Enfrlish  stage.  She  was  sister  of 
Dr.  Arne  (composer  of  Rule,  Britannia), 
who  taught  her  music,  and  introduced  her 
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in  one  of  his  operas  at  the  Haymarket 
Theater.  Handel  composed  pieces  ex- 
pressly adapted  to  her  voice,  and  used  to 
instruct  her  in  singing  them.  She  sub- 
sequently made  her  appearance  in  trag- 
edy,  and  gained  universal  admiration. 
Garrick  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  when 
informed  that  she  was  dead,  '  Then 
tragedy  has  expired  with  her/ 
Cibol  (sib'ui;  Allium  fistulOsum),  a 
*  perennial  plant  of  the  onion 
genus,  a  native  of  Siberia,  with  hollow 
stems  larger  than  those  of  the  chive; 
used  for  culinary  purposes. 

Ciborium  ^jfaT'-^irSk^h^^h.^ 

kind  of  cup  or  chalice  made  of  gold  or 
silver  and  containing  the  bread  used  in 
the  sacrament.  Also  a  sort  of  canopy 
over  an  altar. 

Cicadft  (si-kA'da),  the  popular  and 
*******  generic  name  of  certain  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  order  UeQiiptera, 
a  suborder  Homoptera,  of  many  species. 
The  males  have  on  each  side  of  the  body 
a  kind  of  drum,  with  which  they  can 
make  a  considerable  noise.  This,  regard- 
ed as  the  insects'  song,  was  much  ad- 
mired by  the  ancients,  and  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  their  poets.  The  largest 
European  species  are  about  an  inch 
long,  but  some  American  species  are 
much  larger,  and  their  note  much  louder. 
They  are  nearly  all  natives  of  tropical  or 
warm  temperate  regions.  The  female 
has  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  abdo- 
men furnished  with  two  serrated  homy 
plates,  by  means  of  which  it  pierces  the 
branches  of  trees  to  deposit  its  eggs.  An 
English  species  (0.  anglica)  is  found  in 
the  New  Forest.  The  seventeen  years' 
locust  (Cicada  aeptemdeoitn)  occurs  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Cicala   (chi-k&a&).     The  cicada. 

fKrplv  (8i8'e-ii)f  a  popular  name  ap- 
\/xi/v;xjr  piig^  tQ  several  umbelliferous 
plants.  Sweet  cicely,  or  sweet  chervil,  is 
Myrrhia  odordia,  a  plant  common  in 
Britain  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  is  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  soups.  Sweet  cicely  is 
found  in  our  woods  from  Canada  to 
Virginia. 

rHnpTA  (sis'e-rO),  Mabcus  Tullius, 
uil/cru  ^jjg  greatest  of  the  Roman 
orators,  was  bom  106  b.c.  at  Arpinum. 
His  family  was  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
his  father,  though  living  in  retirement,  was 
a  friend  of  some  of  the  chief  public  men. 
He  received  the  best  education  available, 
studied  philosophy  and  law,  became 
familiar  with  Gfreek  literature,  and 
acquired  some  military  knowledge  from 


serving  a  campaign  in  the  Marslc  war. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  came  for- 
ward as  a  pleader,  and  having  undertaken 
the  defense  of  Sextus  Rosclus,  who  was 
accused  of  parricide,  procured  his  acquit- 
tal. He  visited  ^ 
Greece  B.a  79, 
conversed  with  the 
philosophers  of  all 
the  schools,  and 
profited  by  the  in- 
struction of  the 
masters  of  oratory. 
Here  he  formed 
that  close  friend- 
ship with  Atticus 
of  which  his  letters 
furnish  such  inter- 
e  s  t  i  n  0  evidence. 
He  also  made  a 
tour  in  Asia  Minor 
and  remained  some 
time     at     Rhodes, 


[uebuflt. 


where  he  visited  the  most  distinguished 
orators  and  took  part  in  their  exercises. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  his  displays  of 
eloquence  proved  the  value  of  his  Grecian 
instruction,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  in  the  forum. 
In  B.O.  76  ne  was  appointed  quaestor  of 
Sicily,  and  behaved  with  such  justice  that 
the  Sicilians  gratefully  rememberd  him 
and  requested  that  he  would  conduct 
their  suit  against  their  governor  Yerres. 
He  appeared  against  this  powerful  robber, 
and  the  crimes  of  Yerres  were  painted 
in  the  liveliest  colors  in  his  immortal 
speeches.  Seven  of  the  Yerrine  orations 
are  preserved,  but  only  two  of  them  were 
delivered,  and  Yerres  went  into  voluntary 
exile.  After  this  suit  Cicero  was  elected 
to  the  ofllce  of  sedile,  B.C.  70,  became 
prsetor  in  67,  and  consul  in  63.  It  was 
now  that  he  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  (see  CatUine)^ 
after  whose  fall  he  received  greater 
honors  than  had  ever  before  been 
bestowed  upon  a  Roman  citizen.  He 
was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  the  state 
and  the  father  of  his  country  (parens 
patriw),  and  thanksgivings  in  his  name 
were  voted  to  the  gods.  But  Cicero's 
fortune  had  now  reached  the  culminating 
point,  and  soon  was  to  decline.  The 
Catilinarian  conspirators  who  had  been 
executed  had  not  been  sentenced  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  Cicero,  as  chief  magis- 
trate, was  responsible  for  the  irregu- 
larity. Publius  Clodius.  the  tribune  of  the 
people,  raised  such  a  storm  against  him 
that  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile  (B.C. 
58).  On  the  fall  of  the  Clodian  faction 
he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  but  he  never 
succeeded  in  regaining  the  influence  he 
had  once  possessed.    In  B.C.  52  he  be- 
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THB  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THB  EMBROBD  PERIODICAL  CICADA 

Pig.  1. — Pupa  ready  for  transformation.  Pig.  2. — ^Adult  beginning  to  issue  from  pupal  shell.  Pig. 
3. — ^Adult  nearly  free  from  pupal  shell.  Pig.  4. — Freshly  transfonned  adult,  the  coloring  immature. 
pig.  5. — ^Adult,  several  hours  aher  transformation,  the  coloring  mature.   About  natural  site. 
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Cicero  Cigar 

came  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  a  province  CinAro  ^  residential  town  in  Cook 
which  he  administered  with  eminent  sue-  ^**'^*V|  (jo.,  Illinois,  in  the  Ticinity  ot 
cess.  As  soon  as  his  term  of  office  had  Chicago.  Pop.  14,557. 
expired  he  returned  to  Rome  (ac.  49),  Cicilldela.  (si-su^-de'la),  a  genus  of 
which  was  threatened  with  serious  dis-  v*^""^^^*«*  insects  to  which  C.  cam- 
turbances  owing  to  the  rupture  between  pestris,  the  tiger-beetle,  one  of  the  most 
Cffisar  and  Pompey.  He  espoused  the  common  of  American  species,  belongs, 
cause  of  Pompey,  but  after  the  battle  of  Ciconia.  (si-kO'ni-a),  the  genus  of 
Pharsaiia  he  made  his  peace  with  Caesar,  ^^^'Vixxo.  bjp^jg  ^  which  the  stork 
with  whom  he  continued  to  all  appearance  belongs. 

friendly,  and  by  whom  he  was  kindly  Cinnta  (si-kfi'ta),  a  genus  of  umbel- 
treated,  until  the  assassination  of  the  ^**' **•'«*  liferous  plants,  including  t\ 
latter  (44  B.C.).  He  now  hoped  to  regain  virdsa,  water-hemlock  or  cowbane.  See 
his  political  influence.    The  conspirators  Hemlock, 

shared  with  him  the  honor  of  an  enter-  QiA  (sid),  an  epithet  (from  the  Ar. 
prise  in  which  no  part  had  been  assigned  seid,  a  lord,  a  chief^  a  commander ) 

him ;  and  the  less  he  had  contributed  to  applied  to  Kuy  or  Roderigo  Diaz,  Count 
it  himself  the  more  anxious  was  he  to  of  Bivar  (bom  in  1026;  died  in  1009), 
justify  the  deed  and  pursue  the  advan-  the  national  hero  of  Spain.  He  signalized 
tages  which  it  offered.  Antony  having  himself  bv  his  exploits  in  the  reigns  of 
taken  Csesar*s  place,  Cicero  composed  Ferdinand,  Sancho  and  Alphonso  VI  of 
those  admirable  orations  against  him,  de-  Leon  and  Castile ;  but  the  facts  of  his 
livered  in  B.C.  43,  which  are  known  to  us  career  have  been  so  mixed  with  glorifying 
by  the  name  of  Philippict  (after  the  myths  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip  of  separate  them.  His  life,  however,  ap- 
Macedon).  His  implacable  enmity  to-  pears  to  have  been  entirely  spent  in 
wards  Antony  induced  him  to  favor  young  fierce  warfare  with  the  Moors,  then 
Octavianus,  who  professed  to  entertain  masters  of  a  great  part  of  Spain.  His 
the  most  mendly  feelings  towards  him.  exploits  are  set  forth  in  a  special  chron- 
Octavianus,  however,  havinfl;  possessed  icle,  and  in  a  Castillian  poem,  probably 
himself  of  the  consulate,  and  formed  an  composed  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
alliance  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  Cicero  century.  The  story  of  his  love  for 
was  proscribed.  In  endeavoring  to  escape  Ximena  is  the  subject  of  Le  Cid  of 
from  Tusculum,  where  he  was  living  Corneille.  Whatever  chronicles  and 
when  the  news  of  the  proscription  ar-  songs  have  conveyed  to  us  of  the  history 
rived,  he  was  overtaken  and  murdered  by  of  the  Cid  is  collected  in  Southey*a 
a  party  of  soldiers;  and  his  head  and  Chronicle  of  the  Cid, 
hands  were  publicly  exhibited  in  the  for-  fKilAr  (sl'd^r),  a  liquor  made  from  the 
um  at  Rome.  He  died  in  his  sixty-  ^*^^*  expressed  juice  of  apples.  The 
fourth  year,  B.C.  43.  Cicero's  eloquence  apples  are  ground  and  crushed  until  they 
has  always  remained  a  model.  After  the  re-  are  reduced  to  a  pulp,  the  juice  is  allowed 
vival  of  learning  he  was  the  most  admired  to  run  into  casks,  where  it  is  freely  ex- 
of  the  ancient  writers;  and  the  parity  posed  to  the  air  until  fermentation  takes 
and  elegance  of  his  style  will  always  place,  when  a  clear  liquor  of  a  pale-brown 
place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Roman  or  amber  color  is  the  result.  It  contains 
classics.  His  works,  which  are  very  nu-  from  4  to  8  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Winter 
merous,  consist  of  orations;  philosoph-  varieties  of  apples  make  the  most  desir- 
ical,  rhetorical  and  moral  treatises;  and  able  cider. 

letters  to  Atticus  and  other  friends.  HiPTifTiPcyAS  (the-en-fO-ft'gOs),  a  sea- 
The  life  of  Cicero  was  written  by  Plu-  ^A<5i"i^egOS  ^.    ^^    ^^^^     ^^    ^^^ 

tarch,  and  there  are  modem  lives  by  south  coast  of  the  island,  with  a  safe 
Middleton,  Forsyth  and  others.  Cicero  and  capacious  harbor  on  the  Bay  of 
left  a  son  of  the  same  name  by  his  wife  Jagua,  130  miles  s.  E.  of  Havana,  with 
Terentia.  Young  Marcus  was  born  in  which  (and  other  towns)  it  is  con- 
B.C.  (>5,  was  carefully  educated,  and  dis-  nected  by  railway.  It  is  among  the 
tinguished  himself  in  military  service.  In  finest  towns  of  the  island,  and  exports 
B.C.  30,  Octavianus  (Augustas)  assumed  sugar,  wax,  timber,  cocoa,  molasses  and 
him  as  his  colleague  in  .the  consulship,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  (1907)  30,100. 
he  was  afterwards  governor  of  Asia  or  Gieza.  (^b^&'th&),  a  town  of  Sppfn,  in 
Syria. — Cicero's  younger  brother,  QuiN-  ^  ^  *•  the  province  and  24  miles  n.w. 
TUB.  was  a  man  of  some  note  both  as  a  of  Murcia,  on  an  eminence  near  the  right 
public  character  and  as  a  writer.  He  bank  of  the  Segura.  Pop,  13,626. 
was  married  to  a  sister  of  Atticus,  and  GifiT&r  (^^'S'A^')f  &  small  roll  of  pianu- 
was  put  to  death  at  the  same  time  as  ^  factured  tobacco  leaves  care- 
the  orator.  fully    made    up,    and    intended    tj    be 
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smoked  by  lighting  at  one  end  and  draw-  Italy,  which  at  that  time  had  degenerated 

ing  the  smoke  tiirough  it.     The  choicest  into    mechanical    conventionalism.      His 

cigars  are  those  made  in  and  imported  best  paintings  are  in  the  Church  of  Santa 

from  Havana.     Cigars  are  consumed  in  Maria  Novello  at  Florence,  and  in  the 

enormous    quantities    in    America    and 

Europe.      Medicated    cigars,    or    cigars 

made  of  some  substance  having  rem^ial 

properties,    are    often    used    for    certain 

complaints,    as    stramonium    cigars    for 

asthma.     Cheroots  are  peculiarly-shaped 

ciffars  much  thicker  at  one  end  than  the 

other,    and    are    largely    imported    from 

Manila. 

Cifirarette  (?i«-a-ret'),  a  sort  of  smaU 

o*'*'*'''*'^  cigar  made  by  rolling  fine- 
cut  tobacco  in  thin  paper  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  It  is  now  a 
favorite  form  with  smokers  and  immense 
numbers  are  used. 
Cienani    tc^ie^nya'nfi),     O  a  b  l  o,     an 

o    ■•        Italian     painter,     born     at 

Bologna  in   1628;   died   1719;    the  last  ^ 

great  painter  of  the  Bolognese  school.    His  Cunabue. 

finest  paintings  are  frescoes  in  the  saloon  Sacro  Convento  at  Assisi.     Among  his 

of  the  Farnese  Palace,  Bologna,  and  in  pupils  was  Giotto,  whom  he  discovered 

the   cupola  of  the  Church   of   the  Ma-  in   a   boy   shepherd   drawing  figures  on 

donna  del  Fuoco  at  ForU.    His  paintings  the  smooth  surface  of  a  rock  while  tend- 

have  been  engraved  by  various  artists.  ing  his  sheep. 

Ci^oli  (che'Bo-ie),  Ludovico  Cabdi  Cimaroaa  (che-mA-ro'sA),  Domenioo, 
WX5VAJ.  jj^  g^g  Cardi,  vrx^ixax  vo«*  ^  composer,  born  at  Na- 
n^o  (sil'i-a;  L.  *  eyelashes'),  small  pies  in  1749,  -54,  or  -55;  died  at  Venice 
generally  microscopic,  nairlike  1801.  He  composed  about  120  operas, 
organs  or  appendages,  averaging  Vaooo  most  of  which  are  comic.  His  best- 
inch  in  length,  found  on  the  surface  of  known  work  is  II  Matrimonio  Segreto 
the  tissues  of  most  animals,  and  in  some  ('The  Secret  Marriage*), 
vegetable  organisms  (as  Volvoz),  chieflv  Girnbri  (sim'brl),  a  tribe  of  ancient 
on  tissues  which  are  in  contact  with  ^'■-***"**  Europe,  the  origin  of  which  is 
water,  or  which  produce  fluid  secretions,  involved  in  obscurity.  They  were  re- 
They  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  active  garded  as  Germans  by  the  Romans,  who 
movement,  and  communicate  to  the  fluid  gave  the  name  Chersonesus  Cimbrica 
with  which  they  are  in  contact  a  corre-  to  what  is  now  Jutland.  Greek  writers 
sponding  motion.  This  is  called  vibratile  connected  them  wit|i  the  Scythian  Cim- 
or  oiHary  motion.  In  most  of  the  lower  merii  of  the  Crimea;  while  modern  writ- 
aquatic  animals  the  respiratory  function  ers  suppose  that  they  were  Celtic,  and 
is  aided  by  means  of  the  vibratile  cilia;  that  Cimbri  is  the  same  as  the  Cymri  of 
many  animalcules  move  by  a  similar  Britain.  In  the  second  century  B.c.  they 
mechanism ;  and  in  the  highest  classes  made  formidable  incursions  into  Gaul  and 
of  animals  cilia  have  a  share  in  the  per-  Spain,  but  were  finally  routed  by  the 
formance  of  some   important   functions.  Consul  Marius  at  Vercelli  e.g.  101. 

Cilicia  <^^'^'ili  ^,e^»°„^at$;^?  Cinie^  C^'-i")-  8-  «-^- 

Pamphylia  and  Syria,  lying  a.  of  Mount  P.iTnTnAriaTia  (si-m6'ri-anz),  an  an* 
Taurus.-  Alexander  made  Cilicia  a  ^immcnaiui  ^j^^^  nomadic  tribe  that 
Macedonian  province;  it  then  passed  to  occupied  the  Tacric  Chersonese  (Crimea) 
the  Syrians.  Under  Augustus  it  became  and  Asiatic  Sarmatia  (the  country  of 
an  imperial  province.  It  now  forms  the  the  lower  Volga).  They  are  said,  in  pre- 
Turkish  vilavet  of  Adana.  Homeric  times,  to  have  ravaged  Asia 
Cimabne  (che-m&-bO'&),  GiovANia,  Minor,  and  in  a  second  invasion  to  have 
■^  Italian  painter,  bom  at  penetrated  to  iEolis  and  Ionia,  and  to 
Florence  in  1240;  died  probably  in  1302.  have  held  possession  of  Sardis.  A  myth- 
Two  Greek  artists,  who  were  invited  to  leal  people  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  ns 
Florence  to  paint  a  chapel  In  the  C!hurch  dwelling  beyond  tbe  ocean-stream  in  the 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  were  his  first  thickest  gloom  were  also  teemed  Cim- 
masters.  He  is  considered  one  of  tbe  merii,  a  fable  which  trave  rise  to  the 
chief  restorers  of  the  art  of  pi^inting  in  phrase  'Cimmerian  darkness.' 
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niTYinlmTi  T^rtVi    or   Cimolitb  in  panicles  or  corymbs;  calyx  adherent, 
I/UUOUIUI  £j&TJ»lLy  (a  i  m'  5-1  I  t).    a  enUre  or   toothed;  corolla  regular;   sta- 
BpNedes  of  clajr  or  hydrous  silicate  of  alu-  mens    attached    to    corolla ;    ovary    two* 
mina,  named  in  ancient  times  from  Cim-  celled ;  fruit  infe-  ^ 
olos  or  Argentiera,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  rior,   dry   or   succu- 
where  it  is  still  to  be  found.     It  is  of  lent.     They    are 
whitish  and  soft  texture,  molders  into  a  found   almost   ex- 
fine  powder,  and  effervesces  with  acids,  clusively    in    the 
In  classical  times  it  was  used  as  a  deter-  tropics,    and    many  t 
gent,    as    a    soap    for    cleaning    delicate  of    the    species    are' 
fabrics,  and  by  the  bath-keepers.  of    great    medicinal 

CimolOS  (8i-m6'loe).  See  Argentiera.  \o"^£^ '* febrifuge" 
CimOTl  i^'^on,  ki'mon),  an  ancient  emetics  and  purg^ 
vrxiuvu  Athenian  general  and  states-  atives.  Among 
man,  was  a  son  of  the  great  Miltiades.  tiieir  chief  products 
He  fought  against  the  Persians  in  the  are  Peruvian  bark, 
battle  of  Salamis  (480  B.c.)»  and  shared  quinine,  ipecacu- 
with  Aristides  the  chief  command  of  the  anha,  coee,  chay-  ClnchoD^  {Cinthona 
fleet  sent  to  Asia  to  deliver  the  Greek  root,    etc.      The  9ucarubra). 

colonies  from  the  Persian  yoke.  The  re-  genus  Cinchona  consists  of  trees  seldom 
turn  of  Aristides  to  Athens  soon  after  exceeding  40  or  50  ft.  in  bought,  with 
left  Cimon  at  the  head  of  the  whole  simple,  opposite,  entire  leaves  and  small 
naval  force  of  Greece.  He  distinguished  flowers,  innabitlng  chieflv  the  east  side 
himself  bv  his  achievements  in  Thrace,  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador 
having  defeated  the  Persians  by  the  Stry-  and  Colombia.  The  valuable  Peruvian 
mon,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  bark  is  yielded  by  various  species: 
country.  He  conquered  the  pirate-island  crown  or  loxa  bark  by  C  condaminea, 
of  Scyros,  subdued  all  the  cities  on  the  gray  or  huanuco  bark  by  C.  tnierantha, 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  pursued  the  Persian  and  C  nitida,  red-bark  by  0.  auociruhro, 
fleet  up  the  Eurymedon,  destroyed  more  yellow  or  calisava  bark  by  C,  oaU$aya. 
than  200  of  their  ships,  and  then,  having  From  the  wasteful  method  of  cuttkig 
landed,  on  the  same  day  entirely  dj^feated  down  the  trees  to  get  their  bark  it  was 
their  army  (b.c.  469).  He  employed  the  believed  that  there  would  soon  be  a  dearth 
spoil  whidi  he  had  taken  in  the  embellish-  of  the  valuable  medicine,  and  hence  cin- 
ment  of  Athens,  and  in  463  reduced  the  chona  plants  were  taken  from  their  na- 
revolted  Thasians;  but  the  popular  lead-  tive  regions  and  plantations  formed  in 
ers,  beginning  to  fear  his  power,  charged  various  tropical  countries,  so  that  Ceylon, 
him  on  his  return  with  having  been  cor-  India,  Java,  etc.,  are  now  important 
rupted  by  the  King  of  Macedon.  The  sources  of  Peruvian  bark.  The  bark  is 
charge  was  dropped,  but  when  Cimon*s  taken  off  in  strips  longitudinally,  and  is 
policy  of  friendship  to  the  Lacediemo-  in  time  renewed  by  natural  growth.  See 
nians  ended  in  the  latter  insulting  the  Bark  {Peruvian),  Quinine, 
troops  sent  by  Athens  to  their  aid,  his  Cinchonine  (siiilc^i^In)*  &  vegetable 
opponents  secured  his  banishment.  He  **v4i.waaa4j.w  hHjhIqJ^  contained  in  all 
retired  into  Boeotia,  and  his  request  to  be  the  varietes  of  Peruvian  bark,  but  prin- 
allowed  to  fight  with  the  Athenians  cipally  in  C.  lancifoUa,  or  pale  back, 
against  the  Lacedemonians  in  467  at  Though  less  bitter  than  quinine,  it  may 
Tanagra  was  refused  by  the  suspicious  be  substituted  for  it  in  larger  quantities, 
generals.  Eventually  Cimon  was  re-  Cincinnati  (sin-sin-i'u),  a  dty  of 
called  at  the  instance  of  Pericles  to  con-  ^***^*****«'«'*  Ohio,  ranking  thirteenth 
dude  a  peace  with  Lacedtemon.  He  died  in  population  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
shortly  after,  in  449,  while  besieging  Ci-  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  opposite 
tinm  in  Cyprus.  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  and  47o  miles 

rKnnliATio  (sin-k5'na  or  sin-chO'na;  the  by  water  below  Pittsburgh.  Founded  in 
i^iuuiiuim  ^^jjjg  ig  jy^jjj  ^jjg  Countess  HSS.  it  began  to  flourish  after  1794.  It 
of  Chinchon,  wife  of  a  viceroy  of  Peru,  stands  partly  in  a  valley,  partly  on  hills, 
a  lady  who  was  cured  of  fever  by  the  and  has  an  area  of  lO  sq.  miles;  the 
bark  in  1638),  an  important  genus  of  central  part  is  very  compact,  and  a  great 
trees,  type  of  the  order  Cinchonaceae,  portion  of  the  houses  are  handsomely 
•  which  consists  of  gamopetalous,  calyci-  built  of  freestone,  blue  limestone,  or  brick, 
floral  dicotyledons,  sometimes  reearded  as  Noteworthy  buildings  are  the  United 
a  suborder  of  Rubiaceee.  They  are  States  Government  Building,  the  old  City 
trees,  shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  with  Hospital,  the  new  City  Hospital,  the 
simple  opposite  leaves,  flowers  arranged  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  City  Woi^- 
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house,  the  new  House  of  Refuse,  etc 
St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  Western 
States.  The  dty  is  liberally  provided 
with  parks,  of  which,  Eden  Park  (popu- 
larly styled  the  'Garden  oC  Sden')  con- 
tains ^9  acres,  and  Burnet  Woods  165 
acres.  Sprinir  Qrove  Cemetery  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  country.  Cin- 
cinnati ranks  high  as  a  manufacturing 
city,  the  annual  output  of  its  industries 
ranging  from  1150,000,000  to  $200,000,- 
000.  The  products  include  railway  mate- 
rials and  supplies,  carriages,  furniture, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  candles, 
soap  and  oils,  liquors,  etc.  Next  to 
Chicago,  it  is  the  greatest  pork  market 
in  the  union.  It  Is  also  an  important 
horse  market  and  a  leading  exchange  for 
grain  and  pig  iron.  It  is  favorably  situ- 
ated for  a  distributing  center,  since,  in 
addition  to  the  river,  railways  and  canals 
stretch  from  it  in  every  direction,  con- 
necting it  with  every  port  on  the  great 
lakes  from  Chicago  to  Niagara,  and  with 
the  principal  eastern  cities.  It  is  con- 
nected by  several  bridges  with  Covington 
and  Newport  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
Ohio,  the  most  noted  being  the  fine  sus- 
pension bridge  erected  in  1865  and  recon- 
structed in  1807.    Pop.  402,175. 

Cincinnati,  sooiktt  op  •nm  an 

vAuvAuunirx)  Organization  originating 
among  the  officers  of  the  American  revo- 
lutionary army  in  1783.  It  is  essen- 
tially of  an  exclusive  and  aristocratic 
character,  the  right  of  membership  being 
restricted  to  the  eldest  male  in  descent 
from  the  original  members :  or,  the  direct 
line  becoming  extinct,  to  the  eldest  male 
of  the  next  collateral  branch.  The  name 
is  after  '  that  illustrious  Roman,'  Luduci 
Quinctius  Cindnnatus. 

Cincinnatus,  Jj^^-^  Si^pl'tri'^ 

cian,  bom  about  519  B.a  He  succeeded 
in  460  to  the  consulship,  and  then  retired 
to  cultivate  his  small  estate  beyond  the 
Tiber.  In  458  B.C.  the  messengers  of  the 
senate  found  him  at  work  when  they  came 
to  summon  him  to  the  dictatorship.  He 
rescued  the  army,  defeated  the  JEqui,  and 
returned  quietly  to  his  farm.  At  the  age 
of  eighty  he  was  again  appointed  dictator 
to  oppose  the  ambitious  designs  of  Spu- 
rius  MaeliuB. 

Cinematograpli  <,^„»tSSnI'c^i: 

sisting  of  a  lantern  with  mechanism  for 
projecting  photographs  on  a  screen  in 
such  rapid  succession  that  the  objects 
photographed  appear  to  be  in  motion. 
These  pictures  are  on  a  long  film  which  is 
wound  from  one  spool  to  another,  each 


film  being  before  the  objective  for  an  in- 
stant, when  a  nowerful  lijjht  passes 
through  it.  See  Moving  Picture  Machine. 
(KnArftrisi.  (sin-e-rft'ri-a),  a  genus  of 
vmerana  plants,  nat.  order  Compos- 
ita,  chiefly  found  in  South  Africa. 
Cinna  (sln'oA)*  Lucius  Cobneuus, 
*""***  an  eminent  Roman,  an  adherent 
of  Marius.  who,  obtaining  the  consulship 
B.C.  87,  along  with  Gneus  Octavius,  im- 
peachea  Sulla  and  endeavored  to  secure 
the  recall  of  Marius.  Being  driven  from 
the  city  of  Octavius,  he  found  aid  in  the 
other  Italian  cities,  and  invested  Rome 
while  Marius  blockaded  it  from  the  sea. 
On  its  capture  the  friends  of  Sulla  were 
massacred,  and  Cinna  and  Marius  made 
themselves  consuls  (b.c.  86)  ;  but  after 
the  death  of  Marius  the  army  refused  to 
follow  Cinna  against  Sulla,  and  put  him 
to  death  in  ac.  84. 

Cinnabar  (s^i^'&'b&r),  red  sulphide 
of  mercury,  the  principal 
ore  from  which  that  metal  is  obtained, 
occurring  abundantly  in  Spain,  Cali- 
fornia. China,  etc.  it  is  of  a  cochineal- 
red  color,  and  is  used  as  a  pigment  under 
the  name  of  vermilion.  See  Mercury 
and  Vermilion, 

Cinnamomnm  (8in-a-m5'm«m)»    » 

vAUM.n«u.vAu.u»ui.  genug  ^,f  plants,  nat. 
order  Lauracew^  natives  of  tropical  Asia 
and  the  Polynesian  Islands.  All  the 
species  possess  an  aromatic  volatile  oil, 
and  one  of  them  yields  true  cinnamon, 
while  others  yield  cassia. 
Cinnamon  (?n'a-mpn) .  the  bark  of 
^^  the   under   branches   of  a 

species  of  laurel  (Cinnam6mum  zeylani- 
cum — see  Cinnamomum)  which  is  chiefly 
found  in  Ceylon, 
but  grows  also  in 
Malabar    and    other 

Krts  of  the  East 
dies.  The  tree  at- 
tains the  height  of 
20  or  30  feet,  has 
oval  leaves,  p  a  1  e- 
yellow  flowers,  and 
acorn-shaped  fruit. 
The  Ceylonese  bark 
their  trees  in  April 
and  November, 
the  bark  curling 
up  into  rolls  or 
quills  in  the  process  Cinnamon  (Cinnamd' 
of  drying ;  the  mum  M^fianicum), 
smaller  quills  being  introduced  into  the 
larger  ones.  These  are  then  assorted  ac- 
cording to  quality  by  tasters,  and  made 
up  into  bundles.  An  oil  of  cinnamon  is 
prepared  in  Ceylon,  but  the  oil  of  cassia 
is  generally  substituted  for  it ;  indeed,  the 
cassia  bark  is  often  substituted  for  cinna- 
mon, to  which  it  has  some  re8emblance» 
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Cinnamon-stone 


althoagh    in    its    qualities 
weaker.     The  leaves,   the  fr 
root   of    the    cinnamon    pla 
^*I  of  considerable  value ;  t 
*t,  being  highly  fragrant 
>tence,     was    formerlj 
for   the    sole    use 


Ciroumoifiion 


animalcules  the  movement  of  the  fluids  of 
he  body  is  maintained  by  that  of  th« 
\imal  itself  and  by  the  disturbing  in- 
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FIEB    DE    RUZ^    MABQVIS 

^nte  of  Louis  XIII,  bom  in  1620. 
introduced  at  court  by  Cardinal 
Akichelieu.  The  king  made  him  master 
of  the  robes  and  grand  equerry  of  E^ance 
when  only  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  he 
soon  aspired,  not  only  to  a  share  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  but  even 
to  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Maria  di 
Gonzaga,  Princess  of  Mantua.  Thwarted, 
however,  by  the  cardinal,  Cinq-Mars  con- 
cocted a  plot  for  the  overthrow  of 
Richelieu,  and  entered  into  treaty  with 
Spain.  To  propitiate  Richelieu  the  king 
was  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  favorite, 
who  was  arrested  at  Narbonne  and  be- 
headed with  his  friend,  the  young  coun- 
cilor De  Thou,  at  Lyons  in  1642. 

Cmqne-cento  ^tWt^^"^' J*a 

contraction  for  1500,  the  century  in  which 
the  revival  took  place),  a  term  employed 
in  reference  to  the  decorative  art  and 
architecture  belonging  to  that  attempt  at 
purification  of  style  and  reversion  to 
classical  forms  introduced  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Italy. 
The  term  is  often  applied  to  ornament  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  general,  prop- 
erly included  in  the  term  Renaissance. 

Cinque-foil  [^t-^^  olS.aL^n'iVn 
the  Gothic  style,  consisting  of  five  foliated 
divisions,  often  seen  in  circular  windows. 

Cmqne Ports  <#^-«k^-,1iirgJl,«it 

ports  of  Hastings,  Romney,  Hythe, 
Dover  and  Sandwich,  on  the  s.  E.  coast 
of  England,  to  which  were  added  sub- 
sequently the  towns  of  Winchelsea,  Rye, 
and  Seaford.  They  were  granted  spedal 
privUeges  by  the  later  Saxon  and  earlier 
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Ciphers  (8J'^««>»  s^p*  ^^J^  j«p- 

•^**^**'  resent  numbers,  whether  bor- 
rowed signs,  as  letters,  with  which  the 
Greeks  designated  their  numbers,  or 
peculiar  characters,  as  the  modem  or 
Arabic  ones.  The  ciphers,  such  as  they 
are  at  present.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  0,  0, 
did  not  come  into  common  European  use 
until  the  eleventh  century.  For  cipher 
as  applied  to  methods  of  secret  writing 
see  Cryptography. 
CinimS  (bIp'usK  in  Roman  antiquities, 

•^•^  a  low  column  generally  rec- 
tangular and  sculptured,  and  often  bear- 
ing an  inscription.  They  served  as 
sepulchral  monuments,  as  milestones  and 
boundaries,  and  in  some  cases  to  receive 
the  inscribed  decrees  of  the  senate. 

Cinriani  (^  ^  ^  'prs-a'ng) ,  Giambattis- 

^  TA,    an   Italian    painter   and 

engraver,  bom  at  Pistoia  in  1732;  went 
to  England  in  1754;  died  at  London  in 
1785.  He  was  one  of  the  first  fellows 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  diploma  of 
which  he  designed.  He  furnished 
Bartolozzi  with  the  subjects  of  some  of 
his  finest  engravings. 
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Circasflda  Circuit  Courts 

Cir cassia  (slr-kashl-a),  or  Tohsb-  to  partake  of  an  enchanted  beverage. 
KE8  8IA,  a  mountainoua  Ulysses  under  the  guidance  of  Hermes 
region  in  the  southeast  of  European  compelled  her  to  restore  his  companions, 
Russia,  lying  chiefly  on  the  north  slope  and  afterwards  had  two  sons  by  her. 
of  the  CaucMus,  partly  also  on  the  TOUth,  CirCCUSian  OamCS  ^S  *  ^  ;B«n'si.an). 
and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Black  ^**^^**"*«'**  ^«**"v«  g^^  C%rcu9, 
Sea,  and  now  forming  part  of  the  lieu-  Circiuate  (^r'si-nftt)  in  botany,  said 
tenancy  of  the  Caucasus.  The  moun-  ^**vxi*a»i;^  of  leaves  or  fronds,  as  those 
tains,  of  which  the  culminating  heights  of  ferns,  that  are  rolled  up  like  a  watch- 
are  those  of  Mount  Elbruz,  are  inter-  spring  before  expanding, 
sected  everywhere  with  steep  ravines  and  CirniA  (sir'kl),  a  plane  figure  con- 
clothed  with  thick  forests,  and  the  ter-  ^***'*^  tained  by  one  line,  which  is 
ritory  is  principally  drained  by  the  Kuban  called  the  circumference,  and  is  such  that 
and  its  tributaries.  Its  climate  is  tem-  all  straight  lines  drawn  from  a  certain 
Derate,  its  inhabitants  health v  and  long-  point  (the  center)  within  the  figure  to 
lived.  The  people  call  themselves  Adigh&  the  circumference  are  equal  to  one  an- 
the  name  Tcherkess  (robbers)  being  of  other.  The  properties  of  the  circle  are 
Tatar  origin.  They  are  divided  Into  investigated  in  oooks  on  geometry  and 
several  tnbes  speaking  widely-different  trigonometry.  Properly  the  curve  be- 
dialects.  While  they  retained  their  inde-  longs  to  the  class  of  conic  tectUme,  and 
pendence  their  government  was  of  a  is  a  curve  of  the  second  order,  A  great 
patriarchal  character,  but  every  free  Gir-  circle  of  a  sphere  is  one  that  has  its 
cassian  had  the  right  of  expressing  his  center  coinciding  with  that  of  the  sphere, 
opinion  in  the  assemblies.  They  pos-  The  celebrated  problem  of  'squaring  the 
sessed  none  but  traditional  annals  and  circle'  is  to  find  a  square  whose  area 
laws.  Polygamy  was  permissible  in  shall  be  equal  to  the  area  of  any  given 
theory,  but  not  common.  The  duties  of  circle.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  so.  All 
hospitality  and  vengeance  were  alike  that  can  be  done  is  to  express  appro«t- 
binding,  and  a  Spartan  morality  existed  mately  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the 
in  the  matter  of  theft  Their  religion,  circumference  of  the  circle  to  the 
which  is  nominally  Moslem,  is  in  many  diameter,  and  to  deduce  the  area  of  the 
cases  a  jumble  of  Christian,  Jewish,  and  figure  from  this  approxim'^tion.  If  the 
heathen  traditions  and  ceremonies.  As  a  diameter  be  called  unity,  the  length  of 
race  the  Circassians  are  comely,  the  men  the  circumference  of  the  circle  is 
being  prized  by  the  Russians  as  warriors,  3.1415026(^35... ;  and  the  area  of  the 
and  the  women  by  the  Turks  as  inmates  circle  is  found  by  multiplying  this  num- 
of  the  harem,  a  position  generally  desired  ber  by  the  square  of  the  radius.  Thus 
by  the  women  themselves.  The  early  the  area  of  a  circle  of  2  feet  radius  is 
history  of  Circassia  is  obscure.  Between  3.14159  X  4.  or  12.56636  square  feet 
the  10th  and  13th  centuries  it  formed  approximately.  For  trigonometrical  cal- 
a  portion  of  the  empire  of  Georgia,  but  culations  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
in  1424   the  Circassians  were  an  inde-  is  divided  into  360  equal  parts  called  de- 

Sendent   people,    and    at   war   with    the  grees,    each    degree    is    divided    into    60 

'atars   oc    the    Crimea,    etc,    to    whose  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  60  seconds. 

WbSU°''ln 'i70rttel'aU??1J*ew"a'i^  CirclC,  Minui.  See  Mural  Circle. 
feated  in  a  decisive  battle,  but  shortly  Cirfileville  (sir'kl-vil),  a  city,  capital 
after  the  territorial  encroachments  of  the  v"^*^^"*^  of  Pickaway  Co.,  Ohio. 
Russians  on  the  Caucasian  regions  be-  on  the  Scioto  River,  25  miles  8.  oi 
gan,  and  in  1829  the  country  was  formally  (Columbus.  Its  name  is  derived  from  a 
annexed  by  them.  A  long  and  heroic  re-  large  circular  earthwork,  ascribed  to  the 
sistance  was  made  by  the  Circassians  un-  Mound  Builders.  It  has  canning,  pack- 
der  their  leader  Schamyl,  and  on  being  re-  ing  and  other  industries.  Pop.  6744. 
duced  to  submission  numbers  of  the  in-  Gircnit  (s^i^^^)*  &  division  of  a 
habitants  emigrated  to  the  Turkish  prov-  "    country  for  Judicial  purposes, 

inces.  In  the  north  and  east  however,  to  some  town  or  towns  in  which  Judges 
tribefs  of  the  Circassian  stock  remain,  come  at  regular  periods  to  administer  Jus- 
The  Circassians,  properly  so  called,  have  tice. 

been  estimated  to  number  from  500,000  flirpiiit  dnnrffl  &  ^^^^  applied  dis- 
to  600.000.  l/ircUlX  1/OUITSy    Hnctively  to  a  class 

Circe  (s*r-s5),  a  fabled  sorceress  of  of  the  Federal  courts  of  the  United 
\j±xyf%9  Greek  mythology,  who  lived  In  States,  of  which  terms  are  held  in  two  or 
tue  island  of  ^lea,  represented  by  Homer  more  places  successively,  in  Uie  various 
ss  having  converted  the  companions  of  circuits  into  which  the  country  is  <IUvided 
Ulysses  into   swine  After  canmg  them  for  the  purpose. 
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Circular  Notes  Circumcifiion 

rHmi1si.r  N'otPR  (sir'kfl-l&r),  notes  or  animalcules  the  moyement  of  the  fluids  of 
VUTi/iuiurjiuirCB  letters  of  Credit  fuF-  the  body  is  maintained  by  that  of  th« 
nished  by  bankers  to  i»ersons  about  to  animal  itself  and  by  the  disturbing  in- 
travel  abroad.  Along  with  the  notes  the  fluence  of  nutritiye  absorption.  In  the 
traveler  receives  a  'letter  of  indication'  Ooelenterata  (zoophytes,  etc.)  the  move- 
bearing  the  names  of  certain  foreign  ment  receives  aid  besides  from  the  action 
bankers  who  will  cash  such  notes  on  of  cilia  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  body, 
presentation,  in  which  letter  the  traveler  The  Annelids,  as  the  earthworm,  possess 
must  write  his  name.  On  presentation  contractile  vessels  traversing  the  length 
the  foreign  banker  can  demand  to  see  the  of  the  body.  The  Insects,  Crustaceans, 
letter  of  indication,  and  by  causing  the  Mvriapods,  and  Spiders  have  a  dorsal 
presenter  to  write  his  name  can  compare  tube,  a  portion  of  which  may  be  specially 
the  signature  thus  made  with  that  in  the  developed  as  a  heart.  The  blood  is 
letter,  and  so  far  satisfy  himself  as  to  driven  to  the  tissues,  in  some  cases  along 
the  identity  of  the  person  presenting  the  arterial  trunks,  being  distributed  not  in 
note.  special  vessels,  but  siniDly  through  the 
Circnlatme  Medium.  ®^  Ourren-  mterstlces  of  the  tissues.  From  the 
x/&A\/Mxaivu&5  aH.v\utuu.«  ^^  tissues  it  is  conveyed,  it  may  be,  by 
CirGnlatioil  (s^J^-kfl-l&'Bhun),  in  an  special  venous  trunks  to  a  venous  sinus 
vrxAvuxcbMvu  Qrganigm^  the  flowing  of  which  surrounds  the  heart  and  opens  into 
sap  or  blood  through  the  veins  or  chan-  it  by  valvular  apertures.  The  mollusca 
nels,  by  means  of  which  the  unceasing  have  the  heart  provided  with  an  auricle 
and  simultaneous  movements  of  composi-  and  a  ventricle,  as  in  the  snail  and 
tion  and  decomposition  manifested  in  or-  whelk ;  two  auricles,  one  on  either  side  of 
ganic  life  are  carried  on.  Although  Galen,  the  ventricle,  as  in  the  fresh-water 
who  had  observed  the  opposite  directions  mussel ;  or  two  auricles  and  two  ventri- 
of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  veins,  cles,  as  in  the  ark-shells.  Among  the  as- 
may  be  said  to  have  been  upon  the  very  cidians,  which  stand  low  in  that  division 
I>oint  of  discovering  its  circulation,  the  of  animals  to  which  the  molluscs  belong, 
discovery  was  reserved  for  William  the  remarkable  phenomenon  is  encoun- 
Uarvey,  who  in  1628  pointed  out  the  con-  tered  of  an  alternating  current,  which  la 
tinuity  of  the  connections  between  the  rhythmically  propelled  for  equal  periods 
heart,  arteries,  and  veins,  the  reverse  in  opposite  directions.  All  vertebrated 
directions  taken  by  the  blood  in  the  animals  (except  Amphioaut)  have  a 
different  vessels,  the  arrangements  of  heart,  which  in  most  fishes  consists  of  an 
valves  in  the  heart  and  veins  so  that  the  auricle  and  ventricle,  but  in  the  mud- 
blood  could  flow  only  in  one  direction,  fishes  (Lepidoairen)  there  are  two  auri- 
and  the  necessity  of  the  return  of  a  large  cles  and  one  ventricle ;  and  this  trilocular 
proportion  of  blood  to  the  heart  to  main-  heart  is  found  in  the  amphiliians,  and 
tain  the  supply.  In  1661  Malpighi  ex-  in  most  reptiles  except  the  crocodiles, 
hibited  microscopically  the  circulation  in  which,  like  birds  and  mammals,  have  a 
the  web  of  a  frog's  foot,  and  showed  that  four-chambered  organ  consisting  of  two 
the  blood  passed  from  arteries  to  veins  by  auricles  and  two  ventricles.  In  these  two 
capillaries  or  intermediate  vessels.  This  last-named  classes  the  venous  and  arterial 
finally  established  the  theory  with  regard  blood  are  kept  apart;  in  the  trilocular 
to  animals,  but  the  movements  of  sap  in  hearts  the  two  currents  are  mixed  in  the 
vegetables  were  only  traced  with  difllculty  ventricle.  For  circulation  in  man  and 
and  after  numerous  experiments.  Many  the  higher  animals  see  Heart, 
physiologists  indeed  are  stiU  disposed  to  CircuinGisioiI  (sii'^l^um-sizh-un),  the 
refuse  the  term  'circulation'  to  this  por-  ^**^*****^  «j.w**  removal  of  the  foreskin 
tion  of  the  economy  of  plants ;  but  though  from  the  male  generative  organ,  a  sur- 
sap,  nnlike  the  blood,  does  not  exhibit  gical  operation  sometimes  required  by 
movements  in  determining  vessels  to  and  anatomical  conditions.  Also  a  rite  com- 
from  a  common  center,  a  definite  course  mon  among  the  Semites,  though  by 
is  observable.  In  the  stem  of  a  dicot-  no  means  peculiar  to  them,  and  possiblr 
yledonona  tree,  for  example,  the  sap  de-  derived  by  them  from  the  Egyptians  or 
scribes  a  sort  of  circle,  passing  upwards  from  some  non-Semitic  source.  At  any 
from  the  roots  through  tne  newer  woody  rate,  the  antiquity  of  its  institution  in 
tissue  to  tiie  leaves,  where  it  is  elaborated  Egypt  is  fully  established  by  the  monu- 
under  the  action  of  air  and  light;  and  ments,  which  make  it  evident  that  it 
thence  descending  through  the  bark  to-  was  practised  at  a  period  very  much 
wards  the  root,  where  what  remains  of  it  earlier  than  the  Exodus.  It  was,  how- 
is  either  excreted  or  mixed  with  the  new  ever,  a  primitive  Arab  custom,  and  its 
fluid,  entering  from  the  soil  for  a  new  practise  among  the  Jews  may  with 
period     of    drculation.      In     infusorial  equal  probability  be  assigned  to  an  Arab 
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practised  by  the  Aztecs  and  other  peoples  dence. 

of  Central  America,  and  is  still  to  be  fiiminivfl.llsi.tio'n  (va-la'shun),  or 
found  among  tribes  on  the  Amazon,  ^iruumvauawun  ^1^^^,  ^^  Qibcum- 
among  the  Australian  tribes,  the  vallation,  in  military  affairs,  a  line  of 
Papuans,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Cale-  field-works  consisting  of  a  rampart  or 
donia,  and  those  of  the  New  Hebrides,  parapet,  with  a  trench  surrounding  a 
In  Africa  It  is  common  among  the  besieged  place,  or  the  camp  of  a  besieging 
Kaffirs  and  other  tribes  widely  removed  army. 

from  Semitic  influence.  It  is  practised  CiirGllS  (a^r'kus),  among  the  Romans, 
also  by  the  Abyssinian'  Christians,  «nd  ^**^***»  a  nearly  oblong  building  with- 
although  not  enjoined  in  the  Koran  has  out  a  roof,  in  which  public  chariot-races 
been  adopted  by  the  Mohammedans  on  the  and  exhibitions  of  pugilism  and  wrestling, 
example  of  Mohammed  himself.     It  was  etc.,  took  place.     It  was  rectangular,  ex- 

Sossibly  in  its  origin  a  sacrifice  to  the  cept  that  one  short  side  formed  a  half- 
eity  presiding  over  generation,  though  circle;  and  on  both  sides,  and  on  the 
in  certain  nations  the  rite  has  accjuircd  semicircular  end,  were  the  seats  of  the 
a  new  symbolic  slgniiicance  according  to  spectators,  rising  gradually  one  above  an- 
the  stage  of  their  spiritual  development,  other,  like  steps.  On  the  outside  the 
CircumciHon  is  also  the  name  of  a  circus  was  surrounded  with  colonnades, 
feast,  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  January,  galleries,  shops,  and  public  places.  The 
in  commemoration  of  the  circumcision  of  laTgest  of  these  buildings  in  Rome  was 
our  Saviour.  It  was  anciently  kept  as  a  the  Circut  MawitnuM,  capable,  according 
fast,  in  opposition  to  the  pagan  feast  on  to  Pliny,  of  containing  260,000,  and  ac- 
that  day  In  honor  of  Janus.  cording     to     Aurelius     Victor,     385,000 

ITirPTi  Tniiairicyii.fi  on  (slr-kum-nav-i-  spectators.  At  present,  however,  but  few 
UirCUHUiaYlgauOIL  ga'shun),  a  vestiges  of  it  remain,  and  the  circus  of 
term  signifying  a  sailing  round  the  earth.  Caracalla  is  in  the  best  preservation. 
Earliest  to  succeed  in  this  was  Magellan,  The  games  celebrated  in  these  structures 
a  Portuguese  in  the  service  of  Spain,  who  were  known  collectively  by  the  name  of 
headed  the  first  expedition  which  suc->  ludi  circenseg^  circensian  games,  or  games 
ceeded  in  circumnavigating  the  globe,  of  the  circus,  which  under  the  emperors 
though  he  did  not  live  to  complete  the  attained  the  greatest  magnificence.  The 
voyage.  He  sailed  with  five  ships  from  principal  games  of  the  circus  were  the 
San  Lucar  September  20,  1519,  passed  ludi  Romani  or  magni  (Roman  or  Great 
the  straits  named  after  him  in  November,  Games),  which  were  celebrated  from  the 
1520,  and  was  killed  in  the  Philippine  Is-  4th  to  the  14th  of  September,  in  honor  of 
lands  in  April,  1521,  Juan  Sebastian  del  the  great  god8t  so  called.  The  passion  of 
Cano  continuing  the  voyage  and  reaching  the  common  or  poorer  class  of  people  for 

a —  T -.a.1-  xu 1 J-! ui^  these  shows  appears  from  the  cry  with 

which  they  addressed  their  rulers — 
Panem  et  circensest  (bread  and  the 
games!).  The  festival  was  opened  by  a 
splendid  procession,  or  pompa,  in  which 
the  magistrates,  senate,  priests,  augurs, 
vestal  virgins,  and  athletes  took  part, 
carrying  with  them  the  images  of  the 
great  gods,  the  Sibylline  books,  and  some- 
times the  spoils  of  war.  On  reaching  the 
circus  the  procession  went  round  once  in 
a  circle,  the  sacrifices  were  performed, 
the  spectators  took  their  places,  and  the 
games  commenced.  These  were:  1.  Races 
with  horses  and  chariots,  in  which  men 

..■■■^■■■■■^■^■■■■■i     . o'    *be    highest    rank    engaged.     2.    The 

vuuuiuiiuuktiuii  i^  nodding  round  gymnastic  contests.  3.  The  Trojan 
about'),  a  name  given  by  Darwin  to  the  games,  prize  contests  on  horseback,  re- 
continuous  motion  of  every  growing  part  vived  b^  Julius  Caesar.  4.  The  combats 
of  every  plant,  in  which  it  describes  with  wild  beasts,  in  which  beasts  fought 
irregular  elliptical  or  oval  figures.  The  with  beasts  or  with  men  (criminals  or 
apex  of  the  stem,  for  instance,  after  volunteers).  5.  Representanons  of  naval 
pointing  in  one  direction,  moves  round  engagements  (natimacAtep),  for  which 
till  it  points  in  the  opposite  direction,  purpose  the  circus  could  be  laid  under 
and  80  on  continuously.  water.    The  expense  of  these  games  was 
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Cirencester  Cistercians 

often  immeme.  Pompey,  in  his  second  Mantuan  and  the  Venetian  provinces, 
consulship,  brooght  forward  500  lions  at  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Creaia,  Verona,  and 
one  combat  of  wild  beasts,  which,  with  Bovigo,  the  duchy  of  Modena,  the  princi- 
elghteen  elephants,  were  slain  in  five  oality  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  Bologna, 
days.  The  modem  oiroua  is  a  place  Ferrara,  and  Romagna,  and  eventually 
where  horses  are  trained  to  perform,  and  its  area  was  16,337  square  miles ;  its  pop. 
where  exhibitions  of  acrobats  and  various  3,500,000.  The  legislative  body  held  its 
pageantries,  and  the  tricks  of  clowns  or  sessions  in  Milan.  On  January  25,  1802, 
buffoons,  are  presented.  Menageries  of  it  received  the  name  of  the  Italian  Re- 
wild  beasts  usually  accompany  the  trav-  public;  from  1805  to  1814  it  formed  part 
eling  circus.  of   the   kingdom   of   Italy;    and   it   was 

fKrAnnAafAr  or  Cicesteb  (pron.  col-  given  to  Austria  by  the  Congress  of 
l^xreuuesirer,  loquially  sls'e-t6r  or  Vienna  in  1815  as  the  Lombardo-Vene- 
sisfes-t^r),  a   town  of  England,  county  tian  Kingdom. 

and  18  miles  8.  K.  of  Gloucester;  founded  Ci8leithfl.nia  (siB-U-thft'ni-a),  Gislei- 
by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  subsequently,  ^*"*^*  ""■•***«'  than  Provinces,  Aus- 
under  the  name  of  Corinium,  a  Koman  tria  proper  or  Austria  west  of  the  river 
station.  It  has  a  well-known  Royal  Leitha,  which  partly  forms  the  boundary 
Agricultural  College.    The  trade  is  chiefly  between  it  and  Hungary.    See  Austria, 

agriculturoL  It  was  a  parliamentary  Cispadane  Kepublic  (si^'pa-^*?). 
borough  till  1885,  and  now  gives  name  to  ^*"i'«'**«'***'  **v^*»m*j.w  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
a  pari  div.  of  the  county.  Pop.  7632.  south  of  the  Po  set  up  by  Napoleon  I, 
fHrrliASift  (>i-rO'sis),  a  disease  charac-  but  speedily  united  with  the  Transpadane 
vxirxiiuniB  ^e^^^  ^y  growth  of  fibrous  Republic  to  form  the  Cisalpine  RepubUc. 
tissue  which  gradually  encroaches  on  and  fKst  (^^^^)*  ^  place  of  interment  of  an 
by  compression  destroys  the  true  struct-  early  or  prehistoric  period,  consist- 

ure  of  the  organ  attacked.  It  is  very  ing  of  a  rectangular  stone  chest  or  en- 
frequent  in  the  liver  as  a  consequence  closure  formed  of  rows  of  stones  set  up- 
of  spirit-drinking;  and  hence  the  term 
'drunkard's  liver.' 

Uimpeiies  ^^   Cibbhop'oda,   a   dass 

of  marine  invertebrate  animals,  having  a  _        _ 

^^Z^^X^^CuTd^r^^i.     ci«.  rou™. ;«,  Driifidd:Y;*-u«. 

are  protruded  and  rapidly  withdrawn  right,  and  covered  by  similar  flat  stones, 
within  the  multivalve  sheU.  They  are  Such  cists  are  found  in  barrows  or 
crustaceans  which  have  undergone  retro-  mounds,  enclosing  bones.  In  rocky  dis- 
grade  metamorphosis,  being  free-swim-  tricts  cists  were  sometimes  hewn  ^  the 
ming  in   the  larva   form,   but  becoming  rock  itself. 

after  a  time  attached  by  the  head.  When  Gigtaceffi  (sis-tii-se-^),  a  natural  order 
adult  they  are  afllxed  to  some  substance,  ^*«»»^*'^«**  of  polypetalous  exogens,  con- 
either  set  directly  upon  it,  as  in  the  genus  sisting  of  low,  shrubby  plUnts  or  herbs 
Balanus;  or  placed  on  a  foot-stalk,  as  with  entire  leaves  and  crumpled,  gener- 
the  bamade ;  or  sunk  into  the  supporting  ally  ephemeral,  showy  flowers.  Some  ex- 
substance,  as  the  whale-barnacle.  See  ude  a  balsamic  resin,  such  as  ladanum, 
Balanua,  Barnacle.  from   a   Levant  species  of  Cistus.     See 

nirms  (sir'rus;  in  plural  Cibbi),  the  Cistus. 

\/AXAuo  tendril  of  a  plant  by  means  of  Gifltercians  (8is-t6r'shan«),  a  relig- 
which  it  climbs,  usually  a  modified  leaf  or  ^*»«^*^*«'**"  lous  order  named  from 
the  prolongation  of  a  midrib.  its    original    convent,    Ctteaux     (Cister' 

Cirms    See  Cloud.  ^m«»).  not  far  from  Dijon,  in  Eastern 

\/irriui.   oee  vwua.  France,    where   the   society   was   formed 

Cirtfl.  (si'^ta).  the  capital  of  the  ancient  in  1098  by  Robert,  Abbot  of  Molesme, 
vxi  ba  Maggyiii  jn  Numidia.  After  the  under  the  strictest  observance  of  the  rule 
defeat  of  Jugurtha  it  passed  into  the  of  St.  Benedict.  The  Cistercians  led  a  se- 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  restored  verely  ascetic  and  contemplative  life,  and 
by  Constantine,  who  gave  it  his  own  having  freed  themselves  from  episcopal 
name.    See  Constantine.  supervision,   formed   a   kind   of  spiritual 

PiooItiiha  (sis-al'pin)  Republio,  a  republic  under  a  high  council  of  twenty- 
\^iBiupiuu    g^^^    g^^    ^p   j^   jygj    jjy  fi^g  members,  with  the  Abbot  of  Clteaux 

Napoleon  I  in  North  Italy,  recognized  by  as  president.     Next  to  Ctteaux  the  four 
Germany  as  an  independent  power  at  the  chief  monasteries  were  La   Fert6,  Pon- 
Peace  of  Campo  Formio.     It  comprised  tigny,   Clairvaux    (founded   by  the  cele- 
Austrian   Lombardy,   together   with    the  bra  ted  St.  Bernard  in  1115^    and  Mori- 
3—4 
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Gistus  Citrus 

mond.  In  France  they  called  themselvea  loftiest  summit  is  4620  feet  in  heifhl^ 
Bemardines  in  honor  of  St.  Bernard.  On  its  northern  slope  stood  the  city  of 
Among  the  fraternities  emanating  from  Plat»a. 
them  the  most  remarkable  were  the  Bare-  CitheiTL  ?^ .  Cit'tebn 
footed  monks,  or  FeuiUants,  and  the  nuns  ^"**^*"i  (s  i  t  he  r  n, 

sit'ern,  Latin  ctthara^ 
Greek  kithara),  an  old 
instrument  of  the  guitar 
kind,  strung  with  wire 
instead  of  gut.  Its  eight 
strings  were  tuned  to  4 
notes,  G.  B,  D,  and  E. 
It  was  frequently  to  be 
found  in  barbers'  shops 
for  the  amusement  of  the 
waiting  customers. 

Cities  of  Eefuge,  ^^  ^  ^ 

tax    out    of     the     forty-     KennnsUm  Mu- 
eicht  cities  fiven  to  the  •«»&• 

tribe  of  Levi  in  the  division  of  Canaan, 
set  apart  by  the  law  of  Mosea  as  places 
of  refuse  for  the  manslayer  or  accidental 
homicide.  Their  names  were  Kedeeh. 
Shechem,  and  Hebron  on  the  west  side  or 
Jordan;  and  Beser,  Ramoth-Gilead,  and 
rifltorebm.  Golau  ou  the  east 

of  Port  BoyaL  in  Praoc;  the  BecoUet-.  CitiCS  Of  the  Plain,  f^^  Sojtejj 
or  reformed  Cistercians;  and  the  monks  rah. 

of  La  Trappe.  There  were  a  hundred  fJitrifi  (sit'rik)  Acid  (CtHiOr)*  the 
Cistercian  houses  in  England  at  the  dis-  ^**'***^  acid  of  lemons,  limes,  and  other 
solution  of  monasteries.  The  general  citrous  fruits.  It  is  generally  prepared 
fate  of  religious  orders  during  the  from  lemon-juice,  and  when  pure  is  white, 
French  revolution  reduced  the  Cistercians  inodorous,  and  extremely  sharp  in  its 
to  a  few  convents  in  Spain,  Poland,  taste.  In  combination  with  metals  it 
Austria,  etc.  There  are  still  two  or  three  forms  crystalline  salts  known  as  citrates, 
houses  in  the  British  Isles.  The  Cister-  The  acid  is  used  as  a  discharge  in  calico 
cians  wear  white  robes  with  black  printing  and  as  a  substitute  for  lemon 
scapularies.  in    making   beverages. 

niftfnft  (sis'tus),  the  rock-rose,  a  genus  rKfrOfl  (sif  ron),  CiiruM  mSdioa.  a 
UlSlrUS  ^j  pi^jjjg  ^f  m^y  species.  ^^•'™a  gmall  evergreen  shrub  yielAng 
order  Cistacese,  natives  of  Europe,  or  of  a  fruit  which  is  candied  with  sugar.  The 
the  countries  bordering  the  Mediter-  rind  is  considered  superior  to  the  pulp: 
ranean.  Some  of  them  are  beautiful  it  is  imported  in  a  preserved  state,  and 
evergreen  flowering  shrubs,  ornamental  in  is  used  in  confectionery.  The  juice  is 
wardens  or  shrubberies.  Gum  ladanum  less  acid  than  that  of  the  lemon.  See 
is    obtained    from    0.    creticus    and  O.  Citrus, 

ladaniferua.  '  CltroTii^llsi.  (sifron-el-a).   Oil,  an  oil 

Pifoflpl  (sifa-del),  a  strong  fortress  vivruiicua  obtained  from  a  kind  of 
vrxiiauvx  ^^^  ^^  jj^^^j.  ^  ^j^y  intended  to  grass  (Andropdgon  nardus),  cultivated 
keep  the  inhabitants  in  subjection,  or  to  at  Singapore  and  in  Ceylon.  It  is  used 
form  a  final  point  of  defense  in  case  of  for  scenting  soap  and  driving  away 
an  attack  of  enemies.  mosquitoes. 

Citation  ^?Jr!?'?''"°U  *   summons  or  (JitrtlllllS  <8it-ruru8).      See      Colo- 
vrxvoibAvu   official    notice     given    to    a  ^*«'*  •*****«   cynih. 
person  to  appear  in  a  court  as  a  party  (Jiffng  (sit'rus),    an    important    genus 
or  witness  in  a  cause.  i»*u.»  ^^    trees,     nat.    order    Auran- 

nffAonv  (B^t5),  a  villaire  of  Eastern  tiaceae,  or  that  of  the  orange,  charac- 
\/Ai;^auA  France,  dep.  C0te-d*Or.  See  terised  by  simple  ovate  acuminate  leaves 
Cisieroiana,  or  leaflets  united  by  a  distinct  joint  to  the 

fH'flicprATi  (si-th6'ron),  the  modem  leaf -like  stalk;  by  having  the  stamens 
vibuwiuii  blate'a,  a  mountain  of  united  by  their  filaments  into  several  ir- 
Greece,  which,  stretching  N.  w.,  separates  regular  bundles,  and  by  yielding  a  pulpy 
Bcsotia  from  Megaris  and  Attica.     Its  fruit  with  a  spongy  rind. — Citru$  mMiom 
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is  the  citron.  Other  gpecies  are  tho  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  of  Minorca, 
lemon  {Citrus  UmOnum),  the  sweet  Chief  industries:  weaving  woolen  fabrics, 
orange  {Ciirua  aurantium),  the  bitter  expressing  oil  and  wine,  and  hosbandrj. 
orange    (Citrus  vulgaris),  the  shaddock  Pop.  8(145. 

{Citrus  decumdna),  and  the  forbidden  r!lilii5i.ii-l^Afl.1  {thi-^-^kd-rk-kl't  'royal 
fruit  {Citrus  parwM),  sometimes  used  ^*i^«*« -»«»*  town'),  a  town  of 
as  an  ornamental  addition  to  dessert.  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  same 
The  genus  Citrus  furnishes  the  essential  name,  on  a  low  plain  near  the  Guadiana. 
oils  of  orange  and  lemon  peels,  of  orange  100  miles  south  of  Madrid.  The  principal 
flowers,  of  citron  peel,  of  bergamot,  and  edifice  is  the  Church  of  Santa  Mana, 
oil  of  orange  leaves — all  much  esteemed  a  magnificent  structure,  though  consisting 
in  perfumery.  See  Lemorij  Orange,  etc  only  of  a  single  nave.  Pop.  15,327. — 
fHffaiiAllQ  (chet-tft-d&la),  an  old  The  province  occupies  the  south  ex- 
LrlVlplUieiia  ^^^j^  ^£  j^^^jj  j^iy^  pj.^^.  tremity    of    New    l&stUe,    between    the 

ince  of  Padua,  surrounded  by  walls,  parallel  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Toledo  and 
Pop.  3627.  Sierra     Morena;     area,     7840     square 

Citt4-di-Cfl.8tello  (-<*«  kAs'tel-6),     a  mUes.    Pop.  821,580. 

uitia-oi  i/asteuo  ^own  of  itaiy,  Ciudad-Kodrieo  .(thijj-dAfrodre'gft, 

province  of  Perugu.  <m  the  Tiber,   the  .    •***«'*»  **v**a  45  v  « Rodericktown ' ) ,  a 
seat  of  a  bishop,  with  a  cathedral  con-  fortress  in  Spain,  in  Leon,  on  the  river 
taining  valuable  paintings.    Pop.  6006.       Aguada,  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
CitlA-VeGGhifl.   (-vek'i-A,  *old  city*),  portance  in  early  Spanish  history  as  a 
MbW  yic%,i,Mliil    ^    fortified    town    of  fortress  on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and 
Malta,  near  the  center  and  almost  on  the  was  of  some  importance  in  the  Peninsular 
highest  point  of  the  island,  7  miles  w.  s.  war,  being  taken  by  storm  by  the  Brit- 
w.  Yaletta.    The  rise  of  the  latter  town  ish    under   Wellington,   after  a  siege  of 
haa  almost  ruined  it,  and  its  maanificent  eleven  days.     The  Cortes  gave  W^ling- 
hooses  and  palaces  are  almost  deserted,  ton  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ciudad-Rodrigo. 
It  has  a  large  cathedral  and  interesting  Pop.  8930. 
catacombs.      The  ancient  palace  of  the  niirA  fofv^      Saa  fkUut 
Grand   Masters  of  the  Order  of  Malta  ^^^^  ^^^^'    ^^  ^'**^^' 
also  remains.     Pop.   (1001)   7515.  Givfit  (>^^'^^>    Viverra),    a    genus    of 

fK-PtAm    Haa  rutt^tmm^  V1.TCU  carnivorous   mammals   found   in 

ijlJ,  wrn.  »ee  vttnem.  j^    Africa,  and  in  Asia  from  Arabia  to 

(sit'i;  Latin,  oivitas)  in  a  gen-  Malabar  and  Java,  and  distinguished  by 
eral  sense,  a  town  holding,  from  having  a  secretory  apparatus  in  which 
extent  of  population,  favorable  situation,  collects  the  odoriferous  fatty  substance 
or  other  causes,  a  leading  place  in  the  known  as  dvet.  The  animal,  which  in 
community  in  which  it  is  situated,  form  is  intermediate  between  the  weasel 
Popularly,  also,  it  is  used  to  designate  and  the  fox,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  long 
the  old  and  central  nucleus  as  distin-  by  10  inches  high,  is  of  a  cinereous 
cuished  from  the  suburban  growths  of  color,  tinged  with  yellow  and  marked  by 
large  towns.  The  ecclesiastical  sense  of  dusky  spots  disposed  in  rows.  They  are 
the  term  dty  is  a  town  which  is,  or  has  nocturnal,  and  prey  upon  birds  and  small 
been,  the  see  of  a  bishop.  This  seems  to  animals,  and  may  be  considered  as  form- 
be  the  historical  use  of  the  term  in  Eng-  ing  the  transition  from  the  musteline  or 
land,  and  still  possesses  some  authority  marten  kind  to  the  feline  race.  The 
there,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  it  has  genus  has  been  divided  into  two  sub- 
been  superseded  by  the  wider  one.  In  aenera — ^the  true  oivets,  having  the  pouch 
America  the  application  of  the  term  is  large  and  well  marked;  and  the  aenets^ 
dependent  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  in  which  there  is  a  simple  depression  in- 
the  municipal  privileges  possessed  by  stead  of  a  pouch.  Two  species  of  the 
corporations,  and  a  town  is  raised  to  the  first  and  eight  of  the  second  are  at 
digiiity  of  a  city  by  special  charter,  present  known,  the  chief  scent-yielding 
Generally  the  term  implies  the  existence  species  beina  the  common  civet  {viverra 
of  a  mayor  at  the  head  of  the  munici-  dvetta)  of  N.  Africa  and  the  sibeth  {V. 
pality.  sfihetha)  of  Asia.    The  pouch  is  situated 

Cindftd  (thi-5-<l&i{') ,  the  Spanish  word  between  the  anus  and  the  genitals,  and 
vAu«u»u  j^j.  ^^y^  appearing  in  many  the  odorous  matter  obtained  from  it  is, 
names  of  Spanish  places.  when  good,  of  a  clear  yellowish  or  brown 

fHnHflii  Ttnliiritr  (tiu-5-iM<i'  bo-lS'-  color.  The  smell  is  powerful  and  very 
Vriuaau  .DUAiVttr  ^^^  g^  Angos-  offensive,  but  when  diluted  with  oil  or 
/sro.  other  materials  is  an  agreeable  perfume. 

CinAttA^lA  (thi-5-(Ui-4i&'U),  a  walled  The  American  variety  of  the  civet  (civet 
vxuunuvxcft    ^^   ^^   seaport,    Spain,  cat)  la  easily  tamed. 
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Civic  Crown  Civil  Law 

Civio  Crown  (^iv'tk),  among  the  Ro-  drawings  of  animala  scratched  upon  bone 
wAVAv  vrxvTvu  nji^^g^  fjjg  highest  mili-  or  slate.  The  discovery  of  metals  con- 
tary  reward,  assigned  to  him  who  had  stituted  a  great  step  in  advance.  Grold 
preserved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  It  bore  and  copper  came  early  into  use,  and 
the  inscription  *  Ob  civem  servatumt*  that  bronze  was  soon  discovered,  though  a 
is,  *  for  saving  a  citizen,'  and  was  made  of  Ions  time  passed  before  iron  was  smelted 
oak  leaves.  The  person  who  received  the  and  substituted  for  bronze  where  hardness 
crown  wore  it  in  the  theater,  and  sat  was  required.  Gradually  the  roving  sav- 
next  the  senators,  and  when  he  came  in  age  became  a  nomadic  shepherd  and 
all  the  assembly  rose  up  as  a  mark  of  herdsman,  or  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  accord- 
respect,  ing  to  his  environment  The  practice  of 
Civics  (<^^'^kB),  the  science  that  treats  barter  was  in  part  superseded  by  the  bc- 
of  citizenship  and  the  relations  ginnings  of  some  sort  of  currency.  6es- 
between  citizens  and  the  government  It  ture  language  gave  place  in  part  to  an 
embraces  ethics,  or  social  duties;  civil  enlarged  vocabulary,  and  picture-writing 
law,  or  governmental  methods;  econom-  to  the  use  of  phonetic  signs.  In  the 
ics,  or  the  principles  of  finance  and  ex-  meantime  man  had  begun  to  question  him- 
change ;  and  the  history  of  municipal  de-  self  and  the  world  on  profounder  issues, 
velopment  entering  upon  the  myth-making  age,  in 
Cividale  (ch&-v&<lftl&>,  a  waUed  town,  which  was  projected  outwards  on  the 
Italv,  Venetia,  8  miles  E.  N.  chief  phenomena  of  nature  some  shadow 
E.  of  Udine.  It  has  a  large  cathedral  dat-  of  his  own  personality.  The  worship  of 
ing  from  the  eighth  century.     Pop.  4174.  the  sum  moon,  and  stars,  a  faith  in  a 

CivU  Death.    See  Deatk.  CiviL  ^^'^li^t.^:"^!'^  tt'K?^^ 

r!ivi1i7fl.tinil   (siv-il-iz-ft'shun),    the  and    witchcraft,    all  sprang    into    being. 

vrxvxAXAnvxvu    g^^  ^^  ^jjy  g^y^j^  ^^g  Prayer  came  spontaneously  to  him;  the 

of    the    attainments    and    tendencies    by  idea  of   propitiation   by   sacrifice   would 

which  the  human  race  or  any  section  of  arise  from  his  dealings  with  his  fellows 

it  is  removed  from  the  savage  state.    The  and  his  foes ;  the  sacred  books  began  to 

history    of    progress    in    civilization    is  shape   themselves.     Tribal  and  national 

usually  presented  from  one  of  two  points  relations,  arising  from  ties  of  family  and 

of  view — the  first  conceiving  the  race  as  exigencies  of  defense,  were  cemented  by 

starting  from  a  high  civilization,  to  which  unity  of  faith,  and  the  higher  social  unit 

in  point  of  intellectual  and  moral  power  began  to  perfect  itself  under  the  rule  of 

it  has  yet  to  return ;  the  second  viewing  the  patriarch,  the  bravest  warrior,  etc 

the  civilization  of  any  period  as  the  re-  With  varying  needs,  arising  from  diversity 

suit  of  a  constant  and  increasingly-suc-  of  environment,  distinctions  of  nationality 

cessful  stream  of  effort  upwards  from  an  became  more  and  more  emphatic,  and  the 

origin  comparable  with  the  condition  of  history  of  civilization  becomes  the  history 

the   lower  animals.     The   latter   is    the  of  the  nation  viewed  from  the  standpoint 

prevailing  scientific  theory,   which  finds  of  moral,  political,  scientific,  mechanical, 

the  secret  of  progress  in  the  interaction  and  general  intellectual  progress, 

of  function  and  environment.     According  riifir  PloTiTiiTKr     ^  system  now  being 

to  it,  primitive  man,  at  first  feeding  on  ^^^J  xmuuini^,   ^^^ly    adopted    in 

wild  fruits   and   berries,   and   sheltering  the  United  States  for  the  betterment  and 

himself  under  overhanging  rocks  or  caves,  adornment  of  cities,  definite  plans  being 

entered  upon  the  stone  age,  in  which,  as  adopted  in  advance,  to  be  worked  up  to, 

the  contemporary  of  the  mammoth  and  so  that  the  development  of  the  cities  may 

cave-bear,   be   made   himself  sharp-edged  be     in     definite     lines.     Comprehensive 

tools  by  chipping  the  flakes  of  flint  found  plans  of  this   kind   have  been   made  in 

in  the  drift  under  gravel  and  clay.     In  many  cities  and  in  some  instances  much 

the  newer  stone  age  he  learned  the  art  has    been    done    In    carrying    them    out 

of  polishing  these  rough  implements,  with  An  exhibition  of  such  plans  was  made 

which  he  cut  down  trees  to  make  canoes,  in    the   City    Hall,    Philadelphia   in    the 

killed  wild  animals  for  food,  and  broke  spring  of  1911,  and  showed  that  highly 

their  bones  for  marrow,  or  shaped  them  encouraging    progress    was    being   made, 

into  weapons.    Fire  he  turned  to  account  not  only  in  that  city,  but  in  many  other 

to  hollow  out  trees,  to  cook  his  food,  to  communities. 

fashion  clay  ware.     Artificial  means  of  (Jivil  T|Qiir  (J^    ctt>n«),    among    the 

shelter  were  constructed  by  piling  rude  "^       Romans    the    term   nearly 

huts     of  stones,  bv  digiring  holes  In  the  corresponding  to  what  in  modem  times  is 

ground,  or  by  driving  piles  into  the  beds  implied  by  the  phrase  po^tive  law,  that 

of  lakes  and  raising  dwellings  on  them,  is,  the  rules  of  right  established  by  any 

The  arUstic  instincts  found  expression  in  government    They  contradistinguished  it 
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from  natural  law  (jun  naturHle),  by 
which  they  meant  a  certain  natural  order 
followed  by  all  Hying  beings;  also  from 
the  general  laws  of  mankind  established 
by  the  agreement  of  all  nations  and 
governments  {jus  gentium).  With  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of  the  edicts 
issued  by  the  prstors  (in  whose  hands 
was  the  supreme  administration  of 
justice)  for  the  modification  and  exten- 
sion of  the  positiye  enactments,  a  further 
distinction  became  necessary,  the  whole 
body  of  this  prsetorian  law  being  known 
by  the  name  of  jus  honorarium  as  opposed 
to  the  strict  formal  law  (jus  civile).  The 
latter,  however,  included  both  the  private 
law  Uus  privatum),  which  relates  to  the 
various  legal  relations  of  the  different 
members  of  the  state — the  citizens — and 
the  public  law  (jua  publicum),  that  is, 
the  rules  respecting  the  limits,  rights 
obligations,  etc.,  of  the  public  authorities. 
The  final  digest  of  Roman  law  was  made 
in  the  sixth  century  a.d.  under  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  but  at  first  was  only  ad- 
mitted as  formally  binding  in  a  small  part 
of  Italy.  After  the  eleventh  century. 
in  Upper  Italy,  particularly  in  the  school 
of  Bologna,  the  oody  of  the  Roman  law, 

gut  together  by  Justinian,  was  formed 
f  degrees  into  a  system  applicable  to 
the  wants  of  all  nations;  and  on  this 
model  the  ecclesiastical  and  papal  de- 
crees were  arranged,  and  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  native  laws  of  the  new 
Teutonic  states.  From  all  these  the  Ro- 
man law  was  distinguished  under  the 
name  of  civil  law.  In  this  sense,  there- 
fore, civU  Utv)  means  ancient  Roman  law; 
and  it  is  contradistinguished  from  canon 
law  and  feudal  law.  though  the  feudal 
codes  of  the  Lombards  have  been  received 
into  the  corpus  juris  civilis,  or  body  of 
civil  law.  As  the  Roman  code  exerted  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  private  law  of 
modem  Europe,  the  expression  civil  law 
ia  used  also  to  embrace  all  the  rules  re- 
lating to  the  private  rights  of  citizens. 
Under  the  term  civil  law,  therefore,  in 
America  and  Europe,  is  to  be  understood 
not  only  the  Roman  law,  but  also  the 
modem  private  law  of  the  various  coun- 
tries; for  example,  in  Germany.  Das 
ffemeine  Deutsche  Privatrecht ;  in  France 
the  Code  dvil  des  Frangais  or  Code 
VapoUon.  In  this  sense  it  is  chiefly  op- 
*  posed  to  criminal  law,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  civU  justice 
and  criminal  justice. 

Civil  list  ^°  Britain,  formerly  the 
'  whole  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment, with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  other  military  de- 
partments.    It  is  now  limited  to  the  ex- 


penses proper  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
household  of  the  sovereign,  it  was  once 
a  principle  in  England,  as  in  other 
Teutonic  nations,  that  the  monarch  was 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  government, 
even  including  those  of  the  army,  from 
the  possessions  of  the  crown,  and  until 
the  Restoration  the  whole  expense  of 
the  government  continued  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  royal  revenue.  In  the  reign 
of  William,  the  Commons  adopted  the 
principle  of  separating  the  regular  and 
domestic  expenses  of  the  king  from  the 
public  expenditure,  and  establishing  a  sys- 
tematic and  periodical  control  over  the 
latter.  The  amount  voted  to  the  king  for 
life  in  1697  was  $3,500,000  annually 
and  tiie  same  vote  was  made  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
and  George  I.  By  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  George  II  the  revenue  appropriated 
to  the  civil  list  was  found  to  have  pro- 
duced $150,000,  and  this  sum  was  voted 
on  the  accession  of  George  II.  Besides 
the  regular  vote,  erants  had  been  fre- 
quently made  to  defray  debts  incurred  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  sovereign.  On  the 
accession  of  George  III  the  civil  list  was 
fixed  at  $4,000,000,  but  instead  of  being 
paid  out  of  appropriated  revenues  in 
which  the  crown  lands  were  included, 
these  were  surrendered,  and  it  was 
charged  on  the  ordinary  taxation.  Large 
extra  grants  had  to  be  made  during  tbia 
reign.  In  the  reign  of  William  Iv  the 
list  was  cleared  of  all  salaries,  etc.,  upon 
it,  and  placed  at  $2,550,000,  including  a 
pension  list  of  $375,000.  Other  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  were  made  on  the 
accessions  of  Victoria,  Edward  VII  and 
George  V.  Many  continental  states  have 
a  fixed  civU  list;  that  of  Russia  is 
$7,050,000;  of  Turkey,  $4,000,000:  of 
Austria,  $3,660,000;  of  Prussia,  $3,375,- 
000,  to  which  an  additional  grant  of 
$1,125,000  has  recently  been  added, 
making  a  total  of  $4,500,000. 

Civa  Service,  S^SlflS^emmenfS^ 
cept  those  directly  connected  with  the 
army  and  navy.  Formerly  appointments 
to  the  civil  service  in  Great  Britain  were 
entirely  in  the  gift  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment, and  were  obtained  by  influence, 
while  the  bestowal  of  them  was  used  as 
a  means  of  gaining  parliamentary  sup- 
port on  behalf  of  the  government,  but  in 
1855  a  system  of  examinations  was  in- 
stituted to  test  the  efficiency  of  candidates, 
and  in  1870,  it  was  directed  that  appoint- 
ments in  the  civil  service  should  (with 
certain  exceptions)  be  filled  bv  open  com- 
petition.—In  the  United  States  civil 
service  a  system  was  inaugurated  by 
President  Jackson  by  which  the  party  in 
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power  conferred  the  various  appoint-  composed  a  treatise  on  the  four  curves  of 
ments  on  such  of  its  members  as  had  the  third  order,  which,  with  his  sub- 
most  influence,  or  had  done  it  most  serv-  sequent  Recherckes  sur  le$  Courhei  d 
ice,  there  being  thus  usually  a  great  double  Courhure,  1731,  procured  him  a 
change  of  officials  with  each  change  of  seat  in  the  academy  at  the  age  of  eight- 
president,  on  the  understood  principle  een.  He  accompanied  Alaupertuis  to 
that  *to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.'  Lapland,  to  assist  in  measuring  an  arc 
After  1870  attempts  at  establishing  a  bet-  of  the  meridian,  and  obtained  the 
ter  state  of  affairs  were  made,  and  in  materials  for  his  work  8ur  la  Figure  de 
1883  a  bill  introducing  a  system  of  civil  la  Terre,  In  1752  he  published  his 
service  reform  was  passed  by  congress.  Tkiorie  de  la  Lune,  and  in  1769  calcu- 
The  act  creates  a  commission,  composed  lated  the  perihelion  of  Halley's  comet, 
of  three  members  appointed  by  the  presi-  He  died  in  1765.  A  brother,  who  died  at 
dent  and  senate,  known  as  the  Civil  Serv-  the  age  of  twelve,  published  in  his  ninth 
ice  Commission.  They  were  to  provide  year  a  treatise  entitled  Divertet  Qua- 
rules  for  open  competitive  examinations  draturea  Ciroulaires  ElUpiigues, 
for  testing  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  P1qi<ma  (klftr),  St.,  or  Santa  Claba, 
the  public  service.  Under  the  administra-  >'*"»"  c  omj^^  q^^  founded  in  1212  by 
tion  of  Cleveland  and  those  of  the  sue-  a  lady  of  this  name,  of  noble  birth,  bom 
ceeding  presidente  the  competitive  sys-  at  Spoleto,  Italy,  in  1193;  died  in  1253, 
tern  was  greatly  extended  and  it  now  and  canonized  in  1255.  The  order  is 
embraces  most  of  the  departments  of  the  divided  into  a  severe  sect,  the  Da- 
government  mianists,  and  a  more  moderate  sect,  the 
Civil  WftT.     S«o  United  Biaiee.  Urbanists.    It  has  numerous  convents  In 

,.  ,     ,          ,     ^       ,  Europe  and  America. 

Clackmannan    (klak-man'an),    the  Clairvanx  (klar-vC),     a     village     of 

vxa.uA.Aua.jui.aaA    smallest     county     of  vuurvauJL  J^pance,      department      of 

Scotland,  containing  little  more  than  47  Aube,  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  abbey, 

sfijuare  miles,   situate  on  the  north  side  founded  in  1114  or  1115,  by  St  Bernard, 

of  the  Forth,  by  which  it  is  bounded  s.  w.,  but  suppressed  at  the  revolution.    The  ex- 

whUe  on  nearly  all  the  other  sides  it  la  lating  buildings  have  been  converted  into 

fe?S?®°  ^JL}^^  countries  of  Perth  and  an   immense   house   of   correction.     See 

Stirling.    The  north  part  of  the  county  is  Cisteroiane 

occupied  by  the  Ochil  Hills,  which  are  Clairvovance  (klftr-voi'ans;  that  is 
largely  given  up  to  sheep-farming,  but  viajxvuyanuc  *  dear-seeing*),  an 
the  other  portions  are  comparatively  level  alleged  faculty  by  which  certain  persons 
and  exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  large  in  certain  states,  or  under  certain  con- 
crops  of  wheat  and  beans.  The  minerals  ditions,  are  said  to  be  able  to  see  things 
are  valuable,  especially  coal,  which  by  some  sort  of  mental  or  spiritual  vision 
abounds.  There  are  also  some  extensive  apart  altogether  from  &e  sense  of  sight 
ironworks,  and  some  large  breweries  and  (JloTn  ^^^  common  name  for  the  bi- 
distiUeries ;  woolens  are  also  manufac-  ^^*'""^9  valves  of  the  genus  OKamOt  and 
tured,  and  tanning,  glass-blowing,  etc.,  some  other  allied  genera.  In  the  eastern 
carried  on.  The  principal  towns  are  Al-  United  States  the  clams  of  market  are  of 
loa,  Tillicoultry,  Dollar,  and  Clack-  two  kinds;  the  hard  or  round  clam 
mannan,  the  county  town.  Pop.  32,029.  iVenus  meroenaria)  and  the  soft  dam 
nisLdinTn  (klft'di-um),  a  genus  of  (Mya  arenaria).  The  former  are  known 
x/uft«uiuu  pinutg^  consisting  of  twenty-  in  New  England  by  the  Indian  name 
one  species  of  wide  distribution,  nat  '  quohog ' ;  they  live  on  sandy  bottoms,  and 
order  Cyperacen  (or  sedges).  The  C.  are  obtained  by  raking  or  dredniM.  The 
Mariecu;  or  twig-rush,  is  a  British  *  little  necks '  are  young  clams  of  this  sort 
perenhial  with  kelled  leaves,  having  a  The  soft  clam  is  the  Mya — ^the  species 
sharp  point  and  prickly  serratures.  It  is  used  on  the  American  Atlantic  coast 
very  common  in  certain  fenny  districts  beins  M,  areikiria,  while  that  of  Europe 
in  Cambridgeshire,  etc.,  and  is  used  for  Ib  If.  irunoata.  It  has  thin,  elongated, 
thatching.  white  shells,  is  found  deeply  buried  in 
risLirAA  (kla-r&k),  a  town  of  France,  mud  or  sand  near  shore,  and  obtained  by 
vxtuiorv  department  Ix)t-ct- Garonne,  dignng.  The  largest  bivalve  mollusc  known 
on  the  Lot  It  was  the  first  town  in  the  is  the  giant  clam  {Tridacna)  of  the  South 
south  of  France  to  declare  in  favor  of  Pacific  region,  whose  valves  may  measure 
the  Reformation.    Pop.  about  3000.  two  feet  across  and  weigh  500  pounds. 

Clftiraut  («»tt-,^S.  ^^ft  ^'^'^''^  '^^^k^^"^^. 

Paris  in  1713.     In  his  eleventh  year  he  l^onne.    It  has  a  fine  church,  founded  in 
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1407.  Wood-rafts  for  the  supply  of  Paris 
with  firewood  are  made  up  here,  and 
floated  down  the  Tonne  and  Seine.  Pop. 
5813. 


or 

Clam. 
Anatomy  of  a  Biyalve  MoUuso,  Myia  arvnairia 
Cift«r  Woodward).  The  left  valve  and  mantle- 
lobe,  and  half  the  liphons  are  removed.  •  «,  Ree- 
piratory  nphone,  the  arrows  indicating  the  di- 
raetion  of  the  currente;  a  a'.  Adductor  mueeles; 
K  Gills;  A,  Heart:  o.  Mouth,  surrounded  by 
(•)  labial  palpi;  /,  Foot;  v.  Anus;  m.  Cut-edse  of 
tosmantle.  _ 

fjlftn  (Gaelic,  a  tribe  or  family),  amonir 
^^^  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  con- 
sisted of  the  common  descendants  of  the 
same  progenitor,  under  the  patriarchal 
control  of  a  chief,  who  represented  the 
common  ancestor.  The  name  of  the  clan 


waa  frequently  formed  of  that  of  the 
original  progenitor  with  attix  moo  (son)  : 
thus  the  MaCDonalds  were  the  sons  of 
Donald,  and  every  individual  of  this  name 
was  considered  a  descendant  of  the 
clan,  and  a  brother  of  every  one  of  its 
members.  The  chief  exercised  his  author- 
ity by  right  of  primogeniture,  as  the 
father  of  his  clan;  the  clansmen  revered 
and  served  the  chief  with  the  blind  devo- 
tion of  children.  The  dans  each  occupied 
a  certain  portion  of  the  country,  and 
hostilities  with  neighboring  clans  were  ex- 
tremely common.  Next  In  rank  to  the 
chief  were  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
commonly  near  relations  of  the  chief,  to 
whom  portions  of  land  were  assinied 
during  pleasure  or  on  short  leases.  Each 
of  these  usually  had  a  subdivision  of  the 
clan  under  him.  of  which  he  was  chief- 
tain, subject,  however,  to  the  general 
head  of  the  sept.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
chiefs  was  not  very  accurately  defined, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  consul^  in  some 
measure,  the  opinions  of  the  most  in- 
fluential clansmen  and  the  general  wishes 
of  the  whole  body.  It  was  latterly  the 
policy  of  the  government  in  Scotland  to 
oblige  the  clans  to  find  a  representative 
of  rank  to  become  security  at  court  for 
their  good  behavior;  the  clans  who  could 
not  procure  a  suitable  representative,  or 
who  were  unwilling  to  do  so,  were  called 
broken  clans,  and  existed  in  a  sort  of  out- 
lawry. The  most  notable  instance  of  a 
proscribed  and  persecuted  dan  was  that 
of  the  ancient  clan  MacGregor,  who  long 
continued  to  hold  their  lands  by  the  ootr 
o  glaive^  or  right  of  the  sword.  The  re- 
bellions of  1715  and  1746  induced  the 
British  government  to  break  up  the  con- 
nection which  subsisted  between  the  chiefs 
and  the  clansmen.  The  hereditary  juris- 
dictian  of  the  chiefs  was  therefore  abol- 
ished, the  people  disarmed,  and  even  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  their  national  dress. 
Few  traces  of  tnis  institution  now  remain, 
except  such  as  have  a  merely  sentimental 
character ;  thus  all  those  who  possess  the 
same  clan  name  may  still  talk  of  their 
*  chief,*  thonjh  the  latter  have  now  neither 
land  nor  influence. 
Clapham    (claP'am),  a  southern  sub- 

*^  urban    district    and    parL 

borouffh  of  London.     Clapham  Common 
is  a  fine  open  space  of  over  200  acres. 
Pop.  58,596. 
GlaD-Iiet    ^  ground-net  used  by  bird- 

*^  '    catchers,  consisting  of  two 

e<;[ual  parts  about  12  yards  long  br  2^ 
wide,  and  each  having  a  slight  name. 
They  are  placed  about  four  vards  anart, 
and  are  pulled  over  by  a  string  so  as  to 
inclose  any  birds  on  the  intervening 
space. 
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Clappcrton  Clarendon 

ClAnnerton    (clap'er-tun),  HuoH,  on  Life  and  Scenery  met  with  a  favorable 

xjMMh^^MM,  vvu    ^fn^jun  traveler,  born  in  reception,  and  the  iaaue  of  his   ViUage 

Annan.    Dumfriesshire,    in    1788.       He  Minstrel  in  1821  won  him  many  friends, 

entered   the  merchant   service,   bat   was  A  subscription  furnishing  him  with  $225 

impressed  into  the  navy,  in  which  he  be-  annually    was,    however,    dissipated    by 

came  a  lieutenant  in  1816.     He  then  ac-  1823.  2JX<^\nA  Shepherd's  UaUndar  (1827), 

companied   Dr.   Oudney   and   Lieutenant  which  he  hawked  himself,  was  not  a  sue- 

Denham  to  Africa,  where  he  remained  till  cess.     He  brought  out  a  new  work,  the 

1825,   returning   with   valuable   informa-  Rural  Muse,  in  1835,  but  became  insane 

tion,  although   the  disputed  question  of  shortly  afterwards,  the  remainder  of  his 

the  course  of  the  Niger  was  left  undecided,  life,  from  1837  to  1864.  beinx  passed  in 

On  his  return  to  England  Clapperton  re-  the  Northampton  Lunatic  Asylum.    Clare 

ceived    the    rank    of    captain,    and    im-  was  a  genuine  poet,  and  his  pictures  of 

mediately  engaged  in  a  second  expedition,  rural    life    are    eminently    truthful    and 

to  start  from  the  Bight  of  Benin.    Leav-  pleasing. 

ing  Badagry,  Dec.,  1825,  he  penetrated  CAtLT^  TsIsltiiI     ^   island   of   Ireland, 

to  Katunga.  within  thirty  mifes  of  the  ^*»^^  XBiana,  (^u^^y  ^j^yo.    It  has 

Quorra  or  Niger,  but  was  not  permitted  a  lofty  lighthouse. 

to  visit  it    At  Soccatoo  the  Sultan  Bello  Glaremont      (klar'e-mont) ,  a  town  of 

refused  to  allow  him  to  proceed  to  Bomu«  ^*«***'"*v4i.v,     New     Hampshire,     50 

and  detained  him  a  long  time  in  his  cap-  miles  w.  n.  w.  of  Concord,  on  the  Sugar 

itaL     The   disappointment  preyed   upon  River,   the  falls   of   which   supply  large 

him,  and  he  died,  April,  1827,  at  Chun-  water-power,  and  feed  to  extensive  manu- 

gary,  a  village  near  Soccatoo.     He  was  factures  of  cotton^  woolen,  paper,  machin- 

the    first    European    who    traversed    the  ery,  etc.    Pop.  7520.  

whole  of  Central  Africa  from  the  Bight  niorf^iinp  (klar'ens),  Gbobok,  DuEB 
of  Benin  to  the  Mediterranean.  \iX»rciluc  ^^  ^^  ^^  Richard,  Duke  of 
ClAHnenrS  (klA-kei»rE),  the  name  York,  and  brother  of  Edward  IV,  King  of 
^^^  given  in  Paris  to  a  com-  England.  On  his  brother's  accession.  In 
pany  of  persons  paid  for  applauding  1461,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Clarence, 
theatrical  performances,  more  especially  and  in  1462  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
on  the  production  of  anv  new  piece.  They  but  afterwards  joined  the  disaffected  War- 
were  eome^mea  called  ohevaUers-du'lustref  wick,  and  married  his  daughter.  On  the 
from  mustering  in  great  force  near  the  eve  of  battle  he  rejoined  his  brother,  and 
center  of  the  pit,  below  the  chandelier.  was  afterwards  involve  1  in  a  quarrel  with 
ClftTft  Santa.  See  Claire,  his  brother  Richard,  who  had  married 
\/A»Aa.|  Warwick's  younger  daughter,  about  the 


estuarv ;  area,  827,094  acres,  of  which  interposed  and  a  serious  breach  ensued. 
140,000  are  under  tillage.  The  surface  A  gentleman  of  the  household  of  Clarence 
is  irregular,  rising  in  manv  places  into  having  at  this  time  been  condemned  for 
mountains  of  considerable  elevation,  using  necromancy  against  the  king,  Clar- 
particularly  in  the  E.,  w.,  and  N.  w.  dis-  ence  interfered  with  the  execution  of  the 
trict.  Oats,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  barley  sentence.  He  was  impeached  bv  the  king 
are  the  principal  crcM)s.  The  chief  min-  in  person,  condemned  in  1478,  and  se- 
erals  are  limestone,  lead,  and  slate,  but  cretiy  made  away  with  In  the  Tower, 
the  produce  of  the  county  is  almost  wholly  The  tradition  that  he  was  drowned  in  a 
agricultural.     Lakes  are  numerous,  but  butt  of  malmsey  wine  is  unsupported  by 

Senerally  of  small  size,  and  the  county  is  evidence.  

eficient  in  wood.  The  salmon-fisheries  GlftTfindon  (klar'en-dun),  OoKSTiTIV 
are  valuable,  and  there  are  Immense  ^*«**^*****'"'  tions  op,  a  code  of  laws 
oTster-beds  in  some  places.  Capital,  adopted  In  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  II 
Ennis.  It  has  lost  largely  in  population  (January,  1164),  at  a  council  of  prelates 
through  the  miserable  condition  of  the  and  barons  held  at  the  village  of  Claren- 
peasantry.  Pop.  in  1841,  286,304;  in  don,  Wiltshire.  These  laws,  which  were 
1001,  112400.  finally  digested  into  sixteen  articles,  were 

fnA«A  JOHN,  'the  Northamptonshire  brought  forward  by  the  king  as  'the 
vAOAV|  peasant  poet,*  bom  in  1703  at  ancient  customs  of  the  realm,  and  were 
Helpstone,  near  Peterborough,  where  his  enacted  as  such  by  the  council,  but  they 
father  was  a  farm-laborer.  He  led  a  really  involved  a  great  scheme  of  adminis- 
rambling,  unsteady  life  until  1818,  when  trative  reform  in  the  assertion  of  the 
he  was  obliged  to  accept  parish  relief,  supremacy  of  the  state  over  clergy  and 
In  1820  his  Poems  Descriptive  of  Rural  lafty  alike.     The  power  of  the  ecdesi* 
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astical  courts  was  restricted,  the  crown 
secured  the  right  of  interference  in 
elections  to  ecclesiastical  ofhces,  appeals 
to  Rome  were  made  dependent  on  the 
king's  leave,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
were  deprived  of  their  freedom  to  leave 
the  country  without  the  royal  permission, 
etc.  Becket  signed  them,  but  retracted 
his  signature  on  the  refusal  of  the  Pope 
Alexander  III  to  countenance  them. 
Becket's  murder  followed,  and  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  with  the  pope  Henry 
promised  the  amendment  of  the  Ck>n- 
stitutions  of  Clarendon.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly modified  in  1176  at  Northamp- 
ton in  favor  of  the  church,  but  they  are 
not  less  to  be  regarded  as  containing  the 
term  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Henry 

ditLT^t^nAnn  Edwabd  Htdb,  Eabl  of, 
triarenaon,  Lo^^  High-chancellor  of 
England*  son  of  a  private  gentleman  of 
Dinton,  Wilts,  where  he  was  bom  in  1608. 
After  studying  at  Oxford  and  at  the  Mid- 
dle Temple  he  married,  in  1629,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Aviiffe,  and,  in 
1632,  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Aylesbury.  He  commenced  his  political 
career  in  1640  as  member  for  Wootton- 
Basset,  and  was  again  returned  to  the 
Long  Parliament  (November,  1640)  by 
the  borough  of  Saltash,  at  first  acting 
with  the  more  moderate  of  the  popular 
party,  but  gradually  separating  nimself 
from  the  democratic  movement  until,  by 
the  autumn  of  1641,  he  was  recognized 
as  the  real  leader  of  the  king's  party  in 
the  house.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  he  joined  the  king  at  York, 
was  knighted,  made  privy-councilor,  ana 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
After  vainly  attempting  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation     between     the    contending 

Sarties  he  accompanied  Prince  Charles  to 
ersey,  where  he  began  his  History  of  ih^ 
RelteUion,  and  wrote  answers  in  the  kin|;*s 
name  to  the  manifestoes  of  the  parlia- 
ment. In  September,  1649,  he  rejoined 
Charles  at  The  Hague,  and  was  sent  by 
him  on  an  embassy  to  Madrid.  Soon 
after  his  return  he  resumed  the  business 
of  the  exiled  court,  first  at  Paris,  and 
afterwards  at  The  Ha^ue,  where,  in  1657, 
Charles  II  appointed  him  lord-chancellor. 
After  Cromwell's  death  he  contributed 
more  than  any  other  man  to  promote 
tiie  Restoration,  when  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  English  administration. 
In  1660  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the 
TTniversitv  of  Oxford,  and  in  1661  was 
created  Baron  Hyde,  Viscount  Combury, 
and  Earl  of  Clarendon.  The  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  York  with  his  daughter, 
Anne  Hyde,  confirmed  for  a  time  his 
power,  but  in  1663  Lord  Bristol  made 


an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  impeach  him, 
his  inlluence  with  the  king  declined,  and 
his  station  as  prime-minister  made  the 
nation  regard  him  as  answerable  for  the 
ill  success  of  the  war  against  Holland, 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  etc.  The  king's  dis- 
pleasure deepened  when  his  plan  of  repu- 
diating his  wite  and  marrying  the  beauti- 
ful Lady  Stuart  was  defeated  by  Claren- 
don, who  effected  a  marriage  between 
this  lady  and  the  Duke  of  Kichmuud. 
The  king  deprived  him  of  his  offices,  an 
impeachment  for  high  treason  was  com- 
menced against  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  Calais.  He  lived 
six  years  at  Montpellier,  Moulins,  and 
liouen,  where  he  died  in  1674.  His  re- 
mains were  afterwards  removed  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  During  his  second  exile 
he  completed  his  History  of  the  Rebellion 
in  autobiographical  form,  wrote  a  bio- 
graphical Continuation  in  defense  of  his 
administration,  and  sought  to  vindicate 
Lord  Ormonde  by  a  History  of  the  Re- 
hellion  in  Ireland. 

Clarendon,  gboboe  wiluam  fri©. 

wxax^uuvu,     ERICKi  ViLLIEBS,  BARL  OF, 

eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  George  Villiers. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  entered 
the  civil  service  at  an  early  age,  and  in 
1820  was  attached  to  the  embassv  at  St. 
Petersburg.  In  1834,  as  minister  to 
Madrid,  he  aided  in  negotiating  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  He  succeeded  to  his 
uncle's  title  in  1838  and  in  1840,  was 
appointed  lord  privy-seal,  and  in  October 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
He  supported  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws 
and  the  reduction  of  duties,  and  in  1846 
was  appointed  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  in  Lord  J.  RusselFs  ministry,  and 
in  the  following  year  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  He  resigned  with  his  party  in 
1852,  when  the  Earl  of  Derby  took  office, 
but  soon  after  the  formation  of  tiie 
Aberdeen  ministry  he  was  appointed  to 
the  foreign  secretaryship,  whidi  he  held 
until  Jan.,  1855.  After  a  few  weeks' 
interval  he  returned  to  the  post  under 
Ivord  Palmerston,  and  retained  it  until 
1858,  being  one  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Treaty  of  Faris.  In  1861  Clarendon  was 
sent  as  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
coronation  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  in 
1864  was  again  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  the  follow- 
ing administration,  under  Russell,  he  re- 
sumed the  direction  of  the  foreign  office. 
He  was  sent  in  1868  on  a  special  mission 
to  the  pope  and  the  King  of  Italy,  and 
again  occupied  the  post  of  foreign  secre- 
tary in  the  Gladstone  ministry  till  his 
death,  in  June.  1870. 
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ford,  ertablished  in  1586.  Here  all  the  Clark.  S»?«gb  95?™.  born  in  Vlr- 
printing  for  that  university  is  done.  vawxjx,  ^^^^  ^^  j^^gg,  settled  in  1776 
rnofAf  (klar'et),  the  name  given  in  in  Kentndcy,  where  he  80<m  became  a 
Viarcb  Britain,  America,  etc.,  to  the  leader  among  the  settlers.  In  December, 
red  wines  of  Bordeaux.  A  large  quantity  1777,  he  secured  approval  of  a  plan  to 
of  wine  produced  in  California  is  also  conquer  the  British  posts  in  the  North- 
called  by  this  name,  and  is  of  a  very  west  In  1778  he  invaded  the  Illinois 
excellent  quality.  The  name  has  become  country,  and  completed  the  conquest  in 
generic.  See  Bardelaia  Wtnes.  1779.  As  a  result  England  gave  up  the 
noin/»liAi*i1  (klar'i-kord),  or  Clav'i-  Northwest  Territory  by  the  treaty  of 
tlancnora  ^^  ^  '^^^  ^eyed  in-  178a.  Died  in  18ia 
strument,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  Clark  William.  See  Letoit  and 
spinet  Sometimes  called  the  dumb  spinet.  ^^^^^'J     Clark. 

ClariflcatioE  <^i»J^^«„^;«>tg^  Clark TTnivemty,  f-.tfSSS?°a'J 

insoluble  particles  that  prevent  a  liquor  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  chartered  in 
from  being  transparent,  may  be  performed  1887,  and  devoted  exclusively  to  post- 
by  depuration,  in  which  the  liauor  is  graduate  work  in  the  sciences.  It  was 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  particles  are  founded  by  Jonas  G.  Clark.  There  is  an 
precipitated,  and  then  decanted;  by  institution  of  the  same  name  at  Atlanta, 
filtratianf  or  straining  through  wood,  Georgia,  founded  in  1870,  and  confined  to 
sand,  charcoal,  etc ;  or  by  ooaaulation,  in  colored  students. 

whidi  the  albumen  contained  m  or  added  Clftrke  Chabubs  Oowdsn.  an  English 
to  the  liquid  is  solidified  and  precipitated,  ^"•^^-^J  writer,  bom  at  Enfield,  Mid- 
the  extraneous  substances  being  predpi-  dlesex,  in  1787.  He  was  one  of  the 
tated  with  it  Now  commonly  effected  by  minor  members  of  the  Shelley,  Keats, 
cenMfugal  machines.  See  aLso  Fiming.  and  Leigh  Hunt  group.  His  publications 
nioinviAf  (klar'i-net),  or  CLABiONwr.  include  his  Hundred  Wondert  (1814), 
triannei  ^^^  wind-instrument  of  the  Adam  the  Gardener  (1834).  Shakeepere 
reed  kind,  played  by  holes  and  keys.  Its  Characters  (1863),  and  MoU^re  Char- 
lowest  note  is  B  below  the  F  clef,  from  aoiers  (1865).  He  is  best  known,  how- 
which  it  is  capable,  in  the  hands  of  good  ever,  by  the  edition  of  Sbakespere  which 
performers,  of  ascending  more  than  three  he  annotated  in  conjunction  with  his  wife, 
octaves.  The  keys  of  O  and  F,  however,  and  by  the  Shakeepere  Key  (1879).  He 
are  those  in  which  it  is  heard  to  most  died  in  1877. 

advantage,  though  there  are  B  flat  A,  D,  Clark  ^hableo  Hebeb,  an  American 
B,  and  G  darinets.  w*«»*«.,    humorist  bom  at  Berlin,  Md., 

rioTnAii  (klar'i-un),  a  musical  instru-  July  11,  1841.  Under  the  pen-name  of 
VloriUJi  ^jgjj^  Qf  ^jjg  trumpet  kind.  Max  Adeler  he  was  the  author  of  several 
with  a  narrower  tube  and  a  hii^er  and  amusing  books.  His  works  include  Out 
shriller  tone  than  the  common  trumpet  of  the  ^urly  Burly,  Captain  Bluitt,  In 
PlorV  Alvan,  bom  in  Ash^ld,  ^aopy  HoUow,  The  Quakerees,  etc.  He 
l/iarK,  Massachusetts,  in  1808 ;  died  died  in  August,  1915. 
1887.  He  gained  distinction  as  a  skilful  Clarke,  5?^f™  Dawibl,  an  English 
maker  of  telescopes  and  achromatic  ob-  .  ^  '  traveler  and  mtneralogist^bom 
ject-glasses.— His  son,  Alvan  Gbaham  m  Sussex  in  17^  entered  Jesus  College, 
Clawk  (1832-1897),  succeeded  him  in  Cambridge,  in  1786;  aud  was  made  a 
business  and  completed  the  Lick  36-indi  feUow  in  1798.  In  1799  he  set  out  on 
refracting  telescope  in  1886  and  the  an  extensive  tour  through  Euro^  AsU 
Terkes  40-inch  in  1897.  He  made  many  Minor,  S^ria,  Egypt,  etc,  securfaig  for 
discoveries  in  double  stars.  English   mstitubons   many   valuable  ob- 

ni  t  Pttaicp  nnnffTMinniui  was  bom  Jccts,  such  as  the  celebrated  manuscript 
Clark,  1?1^h1^S^  K^ntockv  S  o^  Pl«^to's  works,  with  neariy  100  othe^ 
.or/,  n  ^\^  ^lS^::.r^J^MfZhSi  »  «>l^>«»al  statue  of  the  Glreek  goddess 
1860.  He  b«!ame  PJ^^^""^ f^ ^^J^^^  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  the  fttmous 
CoUege,  W.  Va.,  in  1873,  and  afterwards  sarcophagus  of  Mexander  the  Great  In 
engaged  in  legal  practice.  He  was  1307  ^^  commenced  a  course  of  lectures 
elected  to  CJongress  from  ftDssouri  In  on  mineralogv  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1808 
1898,  1^5,  and  since  1897  has  served  a  professorship  of  mineralogy  was  in- 
continuously.  He  was  permanent  chair^  stituted  there  in  his  favor,  fie  died  in 
man  of  the  Democratic  National  Con-  1822.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
vention  in  1904,  and  in  1911  was  elected  appeared  in  1819-24,  under  the  title  of 
by  the  Democrats  in  CJongress  to  succeed  Travels  ^y^rious  Countries  of  Europe^ 
Cannon  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  Asta,  and  Africa. 
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rnfl^W  Samuel,  an  Engliih  theo-  throughout  En£land,  eyen  crosdnf  to 
wMMA.v|  logical  and  philosophical  France  to  obtain  the  co5peration  of  the 
writer,  bom  in  16 1 5  at  Norwich,  where  National  Convention.  His  labors  went 
his  father  was  an  alderman :  educated  far  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  the  slave 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  trade  in  1807  and  the  emancipation  act 
chaplain  to  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Norwich,  of  1833.  His  death  took  place  in  1846. 
and  between  1699  and  1701  published  His  literary  works  comprise:  A,  Pwr- 
B99Utf9  on  BaptUm,  Confirmation,  and  iraiiure  of  Quakerism  (1806)  ;  History 
Repentance,  replied  to  Toland*s  Amyntor,  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade 
and  issued  a  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels.    (1808). 

He  was  then  presented  with  two  livings,  friArVairillfk  (klarks'vU),  a  city  of 
and  in  1704  and  1706  twice  deUvered  tiie  ^«*^^»V111C  Tennessee,  capital  of 
Boyle  lectures  at  Oxford  on  The  Being  Montgomery  (>>.,  on  the  Cumberland 
ana  Attribntee  of  Ood,  and  on  The  Em'  River,  65  miles  below  Nashville.  Here  is 
dencee  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  the  Southwestern  (Presbyterian)  Uni- 
In  1706  he  published  a  letter  to  Mr.  I)od-  verslty.  The  city  is  largely  engaged  in 
well  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  tobacco  trade  and  has  other  indus- 
a  A^tin  version  of  Newton*s  Optics.    He  tries.    Pop.  8548. 

was  then  appointed  rector  of  St  Bennet's,  fjlorv  (Kl&'n ;  Salvia  Sclarea),  a  plant 
London,  and  shortly  afterwards  rector  ^^^^  J  of  the  Salvia  or  sage  genus,  used 
of  St  James'  and  chaplain  to  Queen  for  flavoring  soups  and  confectionery. 
Anne.  In  1712  he  edited  Ctssar's  Com-  Its  flowers  were  used  with  brandy,  sugar, 
mentaries,  and  published  his  Scripture  cinnamon,  and  a  little  ambergris  to  make 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  became  a  clary  water,  regarded  as  a  help  to 
subject  of  much  controversy  and  of  com-  digestion. 

plaint  in  the  Lower  House  of  Onvoca-  fHoaaic  (klas'ik),  a  term  derived  from 
tion.  His  chief  subsequent  productions  ^**^"^^  l.  classici,  the  name  given  to 
were  his  discussions  with  Leibnits  and  the  dtixens  belonging  to  the  first  or 
Collins  on  the  Freedom  of  the  WUl,  his  highest  of  the  six  classes  into  which  the 
Latin  version  of  part  of  the  Iliad,  und  a  Romans  were  divided.  Hence  the  Greek 
considerable  number  of  sermons.  He  died  and  Roman  authors  have  been  in  modem 
in  1729.  His  philosophic  fame  rests  on  times  called  classics,  that  is,  the  excellent, 
his  a  priori  argument  for  the  existence  the  models.  The  Germans,  however,  soon 
of  Goa,  his  theory  of  the  nature  and  gave  the  word  klassisch  (classical)  a 
obligation  of  virtue  as  conformity  to  cer-  wider  sense,  making  it  embrace :  1,  the 
tain  relations  involved  in  the  eternal  standard  works  of  any  nation;  and  2, 
fitness  of  things,  and  his  opposition  to  ancient  literature  and  art  in  con- 
Hobbes,  Spinosa,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  and  tradistinction  to  the  modem;  and  their 
others.  example  was  followed  by  other  nations. 

rnorV^'ft  "RiiTpr  &  i^^^f  of  the  A  third  use  of  the  term,  in  contradistinc- 
\/ilu:&c  B  xuver,  United  States,  ris-  tion  to  romantic,  is  scarcely  comprised 
ing  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  after  a  under  those  cited,  implying  adherence  to 
winding  N.  w.  course  of  about  700  miles,  the  established  literary  or  artistic  con- 
falling  Into  the  0>lumbia,  in  Washington,  vention  of  some  previous  period,  as  op- 
Clftrksbnr?  ^  ^^^*  capital  of  Har-  posed  to  the  insurgence  of  new  elements 
\/uiiXA.owuKi.59  rigon  CJo.,  center  of  the  shaping  a  new  convention.  In  this  sense 
gas  fields  of  West  Virginia,  82  miles  E.  of  classic  usually  implies  the  predominance 
Parkersburg.  Woolens,  glass,  tableware,  of  form  over  emotion  and  thought  while 
iron,  etc,  are  produced.    Pop.  9201.  its   antonym    romantic   implies   the   pre- 

Clarkson  (flark'son),  Thomas,  an  dominance  of  emotion  and  the  departure 
wAA&Aovu  jj  n  g  lish  emancipationist  from  the  old  formal  standards.  From  its 
bom  in  1760  at  Wisbeach,  Cambridge-  vagueness  in  this  regard  many  writers, 
shire.  He  was  originally  intended  for  uie  such  as  G.  H.  Lewes,  have  vainly  pro- 
church,  and  studied  at  St  John's  College,  posed  to  dispense  with  the  term. 
Cambridge,  where  he  gained  the  vice-  Classification  (klas'i-fi-ka'shun).  is 
chancellor's  prize  for  a  Latin  essay  on  '*'*«'""***^««'*v"'  commonly  defined  as 
the  theme,  *Anne  liceat  invites  in  servitU"  the  arrangement  of  things,  or  of  our 
tern  daref*  (Is  it  lawful  to  make  slaves  notions  of  them,  according  to  their  re- 
ot  men  against  their  will?)  His  re-  semblances  or  identities;  and  its  general 
searches  for  this  dissertation  roused  in  object  is  to  provide  that  things  snail  be 
him  a  passionate  antagonism  to  the  slave  thought  of  in  such  groups,  and  the  groups 
trade,    and   he    allied    himself   with    the  In  such  an  order,  as  will  best  promote 

Snakers  and   with   WUberforce.     While  the   remembrance   and   ascertainment  of 
e  latter  advocated  the  cause  in  parlia-  their  laws.     As  any  collection  of  objects 
ment,  Clarkson  conducted  the  adtation  may  be  classified  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
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Claude  Glandiiitf 

no  fixed  method  can  be  laid  down ;  bat  it  of  great  value  (usually  called  the  Liber 
will  be  obvious  that  in  correct  classifica-  Veritatis),  and  much  esteemed  by 
tion   the   definition  of  any  group   must  students. 

hold  exactly  true  of  all  the  members  of  niAlldiAIIIlfl  (klA-di-an'us),  CLAuraus 
that  group  and  not  of  the  members  of  >'«********•"'**»  (commonly  called  Clau- 
any  other  group.  The  best  classification  dian),  a  Latin  poet,  native  of  Alexan- 
again  will  be  that  which  shall  enable  the  dria,  lived  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  be- 
greatest  possible  number  of  general  asser-  ginning  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
tions  to  be  made;  a  criterion  which  dis-  under  the  Emperor  Theodosius  and  bis 
tinguishes  between  a  natural  and  an  sons.  He  did  much  to  recall  to  dying 
artificial  system  of  classification.  Classi-  Rome  the  splendors  of  the  Augustan 
fication  is  perhaps  of  most  importance  m  literature,  ranking  considerably  above  any 
natural  history — for  example,  botany  and  other  of  the  later  poets.  Besides  several 
soology.  In  the  former  the  artificial  or  panegyrical  poems  on  Honorius.  StUicho, 
Linnsean  system  long  prevailed,  in  oppo-  and  others,  we  possess  two  of  his  epic 
sition  to  the  modem  or  naturaL  poems,  the  Rape  of  Pro^erptne^  and  an 

Glande  (ki^)>  Jkan,  a  French  prot-  unfinished  War  of  the  GianU,  eclogues, 
vrxnuuv  estant  preacher  and  profes-  epigrams,  and  occasional  poems, 
sor  of  the  college  at  Nlmes,  born  in  niiiTiiliiia  (klft'di-us),  often  also  called 
1619.  He  entered  into  controversy  with  ^lauOlUS  ciodiuM,  the  name  of  a  dis- 
Amauld  and  Bossuet,  and  on  the  revoca-  tinguished  Roman  nunily  of  antiquity, 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  took  refuge  gee  AppiuM  Claudius, 
a  ^^^.  Hague,  where  he  died  in  1087.  fnoT,/di«g  or,  in  full,  TiBEBiUS 
His  chief  work  was  the  Defense  ae  la  viau  luiui)  Claudius  Dbusus  Nkbo 
B4fonnation  {lp73),  Gebmanicus,  a  Roman  emperor,  son  of 

Glande  (."^>'  St.,  a  town  of  France,  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  stepson  of 
vrxauuv^  department  of  the  Juro,  at  Augustus  and  An- 
the  confiuence  of  the  Bienne  and  Tacon.  toma,  the  daughter 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  hand-  of  Augustus'  s  i  s- 
some  cathedral  and  communal  college,  and  ^^ .  boni  at  Lyons 
a  fine  promenade  along  the  Bienne.  It  is  (10b.O.).  HeUved 
celebrated  for  turnery,  hardware,  musical  i^  privacy,  occupy- 
boxes,  etc    Pop.  9024.  ,  ,     ^    ing    himself    with 

Claude  Lorraine  (klauSor  kl6d,  literature,  the  com- 
vxauuv/  .uvxxcuuv^  lor-ran'),  a  land-  position  of  a  Ro- 
scape  painter  whose  real  name  was  Claude  man  history,  and 
OeUe,  but  who  was  called  Lorraine  from  other  works,  until 
the  province  where  he  was  bom  in  1600.  the  murder  of  Ga- 
When  twelve  years  old  he  went  to  live  Ugula,  when  he  was 
with  his  brother,  an  engraver  in  wood  at  dragged  from  his 
Friburg,  went  from  him  to  study  under  hiding-place  and 
Godfrey  Waats  at  Naples,  and  was  after-  prodaimed  emperor 
wards  employed  at  Rome  by  the  painter  (41a.d.).  Theear- 
Agostino  Tassi,  to  grind  his  colors  and  ly  years  of  his 
do  the  household  drudgery.  On  leaving  reign  were  marked  Tlberiiu  Claudius. 
Tassi  he  traveled  in  JtabvF»nce  and  by  the  restoration  of  the  exiles,  the  em- 
Germany,  but  settied  in  1^  in  Rome,  bellishment  of  Rome,  the  addition  of 
where  his  works  were  greatly  sought  for  Mauritania  to  the  Roman  provinces,  and 
and  where  he  lived  much  at  his  ease  until  successes  in  Germany  and  Britain.  But 
1682,^  when  he  died  of  the  gout     The  later  he  became  debauched,  left  the  gov- 

Erindpal  galleries  of  Italy,  France,  Bug-  ernment  to  his  wives,  and  in  particular  to 
md,  Spain  and  Germany  are  adorned  Messalina,  who  with  his  freedmen  com- 
with  his  paintings,  that  on  which  he  him-  mitted  the  greatest  enormities.  He  was 
self  set  the  greatest  value  being  the  paint-  poisoned  by  his  fourth  wife,  Agrippina 
ing  of  a  small  wood  belonging  to  the  Villa  (mother  of  Nero),  A.D.  64. 
Madama  (Rome).  He  excelled  in  lumi-  fJloTiilinfi  Matthias,  a  German  poet, 
nous  atmospheric  effects,  of  which  he  viauuiua,  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  LObeck. 
made  loving  and  elaborate  studies.  His  His  works,  which  are  on  a  great  variety 
figure  work,  however,  was  inferior,  and  of  subjects,  are  all  of  a  popular  character, 
the  figures  in  many  of  his  paintings  were  any  many  of  his  songs  have  become  a 
supplied  by  Lauri  and  Francesco  AUegrinl.  part  of  tlie  national  melodies.  In  later 
He  made  small  copies  of  all  his  pictures  life  he  became  a  convert  to  reli^ous 
in  six  books  known  as  Lihri  di  VeriH  mysticism,  and  died  at  Hamburg  in  1816, 
(Books  of  Truth),  which  form  a  work  after  having  fiUed  several  public  offices. 
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Claymore 


ClaUSenburg.    see  Klausenlmrg. 
ClaUSthal.     See  KlausthaL 

ClaUStropllobia  the^ear  of  being 
shut  in.  Like  agoraphobia  it  is  a  symp- 
tom of  some  cases  of  neurasthenia. 

Clava^ria,  *  «.^°"^  ^t  1"°«*'  5?u?® 

**••»>   species  of  which  are  edible. 
ClaverhOUSe.    See  Oraham,  John. 
ClavicllOrd.    See  Clarichord. 

niRvicle  (klay'i-kl),  the  collar-bone 
\^xaYxvi>v  a  bone  forming  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  shoulder  girdle  in  Yerte- 
brate  animals.  In  man  and  sundry  quad- 
rupeds there  are  two  clavicles  each  joined 
at  one  end  to  the  scapula  or  shoulder- 
bone,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  sternum 
or  breast-bone.  In  many  quadrupeds  the 
cUvidea  are  absent  or  rudimentary,  while 
in   birds   they   are   united  in  one   piece. 

ClavioornBeeties  ^""S^'ot 

coleopterous  insects,  distinguished  by  the 
club-shaped  character  of  the  antennn. 
Burying-beetles  and  bacon-beetles  are 
typical  examples,  and  there  are  aquatic 
as  well  as  terrestrial  spedes. 
fnAvi^Arn  (U&-Yi-A&'rO),  Fbanobsoo 
l/iavigero  ^g^ynnn  a  Spanish  his- 
torian, bom  at  Vera  Crux,  Mexico,  about 
1720.  He  was  educated  as  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  resided  thirty-six  years  in  the  prov- 
inces of  New  Spain,  where  he  acquired 
the  languages  of  the  Mexicans  and  other 
indigenous  nations,  collected  many  of 
their  traditions,  and  studied  their  his- 
torical paintings  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity.  On  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  by  the  Spanish  government  in 
1767  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  wrote 
bis  Memican  HUtary,  and  died  in  1793. 
fjlov  (Ui)t  the  name  of  yariona  earths, 
^  which  consist  of  hydrated  silicate 
of  aluminium,  with  small  proportions  of 
the  silicates  of  iron,  calcium,  magnesium, 
potassium  and  sodium.  All  the  varieties 
are  characterized  by  being  firmly  coher- 
ent, weighty,  compact,  and  nard  when  dry, 
but  plastic  when  moist,  smooth  to  touch, 
not  readily  diffusible  in  water,  but  when 
mixed  not  readily  Bubdding  in  It  Their 
tenacity  and  ductility  when  moist  and 
their  hardness  when  dry  has  made  them 
from  the  earliest  times  the  materials  of 
bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  etc.  Of  the  chief 
Taricties  porcelain^lay,  kaolin^  or  china- 
day,  a  white  day  with  occasional  gray 
and  yellow  tones,  is  the  purest.  Potter's 
day  and  pipe-clcy,  which  are  rimilar  but 
leea  pure,  are  generally  of  a  yeUowiah  or 


grayish  color,  from  the  presence  of  iron. 
Fire-clay  is  a  ver^r  refractory  variety, 
always  found  lying  immediately  below  the 
coal:  it  is  used  for  making  fire-bricks, 
crucibles,  etc  Loam  is  the  same  sub- 
stance inixed  with  sand,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  various  other  foreign  ingredients. 
The  holes,  which  are  of  a  red  or  vellow 
color  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron, 
are  distinguished  by  their  conchoidai 
fracture.  The  ochers  are  similar  to  the 
boles,  containing  more  oxide  of  iron. 
Other  varieties  are  fuller^s  earth,  TripoU, 
and  boulder-clay,  the  last  a  hard  clay  of  i* 
dark-brown  color,  with  rounded  masses  of 
rock  of  all  sizes  embedded  in  it,  the  re- 
sult of  gladal  action.  The  distinctive 
property  of  days  as  ingredients  of  tbe 
soil  is  their  power  of  absorbing  ammonia 
and  other  gases  and  vapors  generated  on 
fertile  and  manured  lands ;  indeed,  no  soil 
will  long  remain  fertile  unless  it  has  a 
fair  proportion  of  clay  in  its  composi- 
tion. The  best  wheats  are  grown  on 
calcareous  days,  as  also  the  finest  fruits 
and  flowers  of  the  rosaceous  kind.  See 
the  separate  artides  on  the  chief  varie- 
ties. 

niair  Henbt,  statesman,  bom  in 
^"^Jf  Hanover  Co.,  Virginia,  in  1777. 
After  acting  as  derk  in  two  or  three 
state  offices  he  commenced  business  in 
1797  as  a  lawyer  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
He  soon  became  fomous  as  a  public 
speaker,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-dx 
was  a  member  of  tiie  Kentucky  legis- 
lature. In  1806  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate;  and  in  1811  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
was  at  once  made  speaker.  In  1814  he 
proceeded  to  Europe  and  acted  as  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  adjusting  the  treaty 
of  peace  at  Ghent  between  America  and 
Great  Britain.  In  1825  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Adams,  Secretanr  oi  State. 
He  was  an  onsuccessful  candidate  for  tiie 

£  residency  in  1824,  1832  and  1844.  He 
(  best  known  for  his  endeavors  to  shut 
out  European  influences  from  America, 
and  in  connection  with  the  'Bfissouri 
Compromise  of  1820/  restricting  slavery 
to  the  states  south  of  lat.  86*  SO'  K. ;  the 
Compromise  Tariff  of  1832,  and  a  com- 
promise in  1850  regarding  the  admission 
of  California,  and  establishment  of  terri- 
torial spvemment  in  New  Mexico,  Utah, 
etc  This  postponed  the  slavery  contest 
between  the  sections  of  the  countxy  for 
ten  years.  He  died  at  Washington  in 
1852.  Clay  was  unquestionably  one  of 
the  greatest  orators  America  Das  nro- 
duced  and  a  splendid  party  chief,  idolised 
by  his  followers. 

Claymore  ^^'^i.^S^fl^S^ 
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Clay-slate 


Cleavage 


edged  sword  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 
\/Aay*Slaie|  jjjg  ^£  ^^y  which  has  been 
hardened  and  otherwise  changed,  for  the 
most  part  extremely  fissile  and  often 
affording  good  roofing-slate.  In  color  it 
yaries  from  greenish  or  bluish  gray  to 
lead  color. 
niairi-ATi     John     Middleton,     jurist, 

ware,  in  1706.  He  was  educated  at  Yale, 
studied  law,  represented  Delaware  in  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  1845-49.  and  in 
1849  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by 
President  Taylor.  He  negotiated  an  im- 
portant treaty  with  Exigland  (see  next 
article).    He  died  in  1866. 

Clayton-Bnlwer  Treaty,  ^^^l 

Britain  and  the  United  States  concluded 
in  1860,  and  having  reference  to  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  Nica- 
ragua. Both  parties  agreed  not  to  erect 
fortifications  here,  nor  to  acquire  any 
part  of  the  Central  American  territory. 
This  treaty  was  amended  in  1901  by  the 
Hay-Paunceforte  treaty. 
niAATifliMi  (kl€-an'thes,  a  Greek  Stoic 
\iieaiLineB  philosopher,  born  at  Assoe 
about  800  B.C.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Zeno  for  nineteen  years,  and  succeeded 
him  in  his  school.  He  died  of  voluntary 
starvation  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Only 
some  fragments  of  his  works  are  extant. 
r.lAoi*  Cape,  a  promontory  400  feet 
Vieiir,  jjj^jj  ^^  ^jjg  Bouthem  extremity 
of  Clear  Island,  and  the  most  southern 
point  of  Ireland,  about  7^  miles  south- 
east of  Baltimore,  County  Cork. 

Clearance  of  Vessels  [\\^  'Js^^: 

nation  of  vessels  by  the  proper  custom- 
house officers,  and  the  giving  of  a  certifi- 
cate that  the  regulations  have  been  duly 
complied  with.  Vessels  are  said  to  clear 
inwards  or  outwards  according  as  they 
arrive  or  set  sail  ,,  ,,^ 
riAorfif^M  (kter'fgld),  a  borough,  coun- 
l/iearneia\y  ^^^  ^f  ClearSeld  Co., 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  w.  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  40  miles  N.  of  Altoona.  It 
has  products  of  brick,  seweMjipe,  day, 
coal,  machinery,  etc.  Pop.  8000. 
ClikfLriTl?  Sonse  (kier'lng),  an  in- 
l/ieanng  X1QUB6  stltution  connected 
with  banks  and  railways.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  an  establishment  in  large  cities 
where  there  are  many  banks,  to  which 
each  bank  connected  with  it  sends  every 
day  in  order  to  have  its  business  with  the 
other  banks  adjusted.  The  sums  due  by 
and  to  the  banks  amonr  themselves  are 
here  set  off  against  each  other  and  the 
balance  paid  or  received.  In  London  the 
balance  used  to  be  settled  in  cash  or  Bank 


of  England  notes.  Now,  however,  the  va- 
rious Banking  companies  and  the  clearing 
house  itself  have  accounts  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  balances  are  settled  by 
transfers  from  one  account  to  another. 
The  clearing-house  system  was  introduced 
by  the  London  city  private  banking  firms 
in  1776,  but  the  joint-stock  companies 
were  in  1864  permitted  to  share  its  ad- 
vantages, and  it  has  been  extended  to  the 
provincial  banks  through  their  London 
agents.  The  system  has  also  been  adopted 
in  the  larger  provincial  towns,  and  in 
New  York  and  other  large  American  cities 
it  is  in  full  operation. — ^The  Railway 
Clearing  Houge  is  an  association  insti- 
tuted to  allow  the  various  companies  to 
carry  on  their  traffic  over  different  lines. 
Thus  a  passenger  can  purchase  one  single 
ticket  which  will  carry  him  over  lines 
belonging  to  several  companies,  and 
parcdus  are  conveyed  through  without 
additional  booking,  fresh  entries,  and  con- 
sequent delay,  the  claims  of  the  different 
companies  being  adjusted  in  the  clearing 
house,  which  is  maintained  at  the  com- 
mon expense. 

ciearing-nut  <ls;r?'r;o«&^^'o'^ 

the  same  genus  as  the  nux  vomica,  com- 
mon in  Indian  forests.  Its  seeds  being 
rubbed  on  the  inside  of  a  vessel  contain- 
ing turbid  water  speedily  precipitate  the 
impurities,  this  result  being  due,  it  is 
said,  to  the  clarifying  effect  of  the  albu- 
men and  casein  they  contain. 

Clear-story.    See  OlereMtory. 

CleatorMoor  ^^^IJ^'^^'t^f^K 

Cumberland.  4  miles  s.  B.  of  Whitehaven, 
with  coal-mines  and  iron  furnaces.  Pop. 
8302. 

Cleavaee  yFl^^)»  the  manner  or 
^*'***'**o'*  .  direction  in  which  sub- 
stances regularly  cleave  or  split  The 
regular  structure  of  most  crystallized 
bodies  becomes  manifest  as  soon  as  they 
are  broken.  Each  fragment  presents  the 
form  of  a  small  polyhedron,  and  the  very 
dust  appears  under  the  microscope  an 
assemblage  of  minute  solids,  regularly 
terminated.  The  directions  in  which  sucm 
bodies  thus  break  up  are  called  their 
planes  of  cleavage;  and  the  cleaving  Is 
called  basal,  ouUo,  diaffonal,  or  lateral 
(or  peritomaui),  according  as  it  is 
parallel  to  the  base  of  a  crystal,  to  the 
faces  of  a  cube,  to  a  diagonal  plane,  or  to 
the  lateral  planes.  In  certain  rocks 
again  there  is  a  tendency  to  split  along 
planes  which  may  coincide  with  the 
original  plane  of  stratification,  but  which 
more  frequently  cross  it  at  an  angle. 
This  tendency  is  the  consequence  of  the 
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Cleburne 


Clement 


readjustment  by  pressure  and  heat  of  the 
components  of  rocks,  which  is  one  of  the 
phases  of  metamorpnism. 
Cleburne  (Jt!*?"™),  a  town,  capital 
vTAvvuxu^  of  ;rohn8on  county,  Texas, 
53  miles  s.w.  of  Dallas.  It  has  large 
railroad  shops,  cotton  compresses,  cotton- 
seed oil  miDs,  etc    Pop.  15,000. 

aeokheaton   ^ISjjrcil^^tV"^^' 

West  Riding^  10  miles  w.  of  Leeds.  The 
industries  include  the  worsted  and 
machine-card  trades,  machine  making,  en- 
gineering works,  etc  Pop.  12,867. 
Clef  (Uc^f  French  for  hey),  in  music, 
a  sign  placed  on  a  line  of  a  stafE, 
and  which  determines  the  pitch  of  the 
staff  and  the  name  of  the  note  on  its  lines. 
There  are  three  clefs  now  in  use:    ilie 


G  def,     ft 


treble  or  Q  def,     X      written  on  the 
second  line;  thi^  meen  or  C  clef, 


I 


which  may  be  placed  on  the  first,  second, 
third,  or  fourth  lines ;  and  the  hats  or  F 

net,  H    seated  on  the  fourth  line.    The 

mean  def  is  seldom  used  in  vocal  music 
except  in  part  songs. 
Cle?  a  name  applied  to  various  in- 
^**'5>  sects  which  are  troublesome  to 
horses,  cattle,  and  even  to  man  from 
their  blood-sucking  propensities.  Such 
are  the  great  horse-fly,  gadfly,  or  breeze 
{Tdbdnus  hovlnus,  the  Chryaops^  ocbcu- 
tfeiM,  and  the  Hcsmatopdia  pluvidhs), 

aematis    <J^*-aiu*^  ^SL™  'I 

the  order  RanunculacesB.  The  most  com- 
mon spedes,  0.  Viidlbci,  virgin's  bower  or 
travder's  joy,  Is  conspicuous  in  British 
hedges,  fint  by  its  conious  dusters  of 
white  blossoms,  and  uterwards  by  its 
feather-tailed  sUky  tufts  attached  to  the 
froits.  Among  the  exotic  spedes  in 
greatest  favor  with  horticulturists  are  O. 
fiammiUa,  which  produces  abundant 
panides  of  small,  white  flowers,  and  has 
a  fine  perfume;  0.  otrrhdsa,  remarkable 
for  its  large,  greenish-white  flowers ;  and 
O,  viticeUa,  with  its  festooning  branches 
adorned  with  pink  or  purple  beUs.  O. 
Virginidna  is  an  American  spedes  known 
by  the  same  name  as  the  English;  O. 
JaektnannL  Is  a  well-known  garden 
hybrid.  The  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  com- 
mon dematis  are  acrid  and  vesicant. 
fflAniATiAAflii     (de-mftn-sO')>  Gboboks 

i/iemenoeau   ^  ^  ^  p^^^^j^  ^^^^s- 

man,  bojrn  in  La  Yenaee  in  1841.    He 


dwdt  for  some  years  in  the  United  States, 
returned  to  France  as  a  physidan,  was 
dected  to  the  National  Assembly  in 
1871,  but  was  ousted  by  the  (Commune. 
He  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  finally  leader 
of  the  extreme  left.  He  prevented  France 
from  joining  England  in  the  Egyptian 
campaign,  and  was  an  active  supporter  of 
the  accused  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  From 
1883  to  1883  he  exercised  large  influence 
in  the  Chamber  and  was  looked  uoon  as 
the  maker  of  ministries.  He  became 
Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
this  ofiice  in  1917.  M.  Clemenceau  is  a 
brilliant  speaker  and  writer,  not  only  on 
political  subjects  but  also  in  the  fidd  of 
plays,  novels  and  philosophical  essays. 
Clemens  ("em'ens),  Samuel  Lai?q- 
HOBNE,  humorist,  more  sen- 
erally  known  by  his  pseudonym  *Mark 
Twain.'  bom  in  Missouri  in  1835.  He 
worked  for  some  time  as  a  compositor  in 
Phiiaddphia  and  New  York,  and  then  in 
1851  learned  the  business  of  piloting  on 
the  MissisBippL  He  afterwaros  went  to 
Nevada  and  California,  working  in  the 
mines  and  editing  a  newspaper  in  Vir- 
ginia City.  He  subsequently  engaged  in 
lecturing,  edited  for  a  time  a  paper  in 
Buffalo,  and  finally  married  and  settied 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  making  this  his 
home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Los- 
ing his  fortune  by  the  failure  of  a  pub- 
lishing firm  into  which  he  had  entered,  he 
made  a  tour  of  the  world  in  1890-97, 
giving  lectures  and  readings,  and  paying 
the  debts  of  the  firm  with  the  oroceeds. 
He  early  made  his  mark  as  r  iumorist, 
and  is  undoubtedlv  regarded  a.  the  great- 
est humorist  of  the  period.  He  died  in 
1910.  His  best  known  works  of  humor 
are  The  Jumping  Froff,  etc.  (1867) ; 
Roughing  It  (1873) ;  The  InnooenU 
Abroad  (1869) ;  Tom  Sawyer  (1876) : 
A  Tramp  Abroad  (1880)  ;  ThePrinoe  <md 
ihe  Pauper  (1882)  :  iXfe  on  the  Miseif 
Hpgi    (1883) ;    and    Muekleberry    Finn 

aement    SS:?ire*>'<55ri^  ^ 

monly  known  as  Clement  of  Alemandria, 
one  of  the  most  famous  teachers  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  second  and  the 
bei^ning  of  the  third  century.  He  was 
converted  from  paganism  to  Christianity : 
and  after  traveling  in  Greece.  Italy,  and 
the  Bast,  became  presbyter  of  the  church 
of  Alexandria,  and  teacher  of  the  cele- 
brated school  in  that  dty,  in  which  place 
he  succeeded  Pantsnus,  his  teacher,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Origen,  his  pupiL  His 
chief  remaining  works  are  the  Proirep- 
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Clement  Cleopatra 

tikos,  PaidagOgost  and  8tr(imateis  or  8ir6-  of  high  educative  value.     He  represented 

mata  (Patch-work)  ;  the  first  an  ezhorta-  perhaps   the   highest   point  of  technique 

tion  to   the   Greeks   to  turn   to   the   one  of  his  day,  and  his  influence  upon  modem 

true  God,  the  second  a  work  on  Christ,  execution    has    led    to    his    being    char- 

the  last  a  collection  of  brief  discussions  in  acterized   as   '  the   father   of   pianoforte 

chronology,  philosophy,  poetry,  etc.    Few  playing.* 

of  the  early   Christians  had  so  wide  a  nieobnlllfl   (kleK>-billus),   one   of   the 

knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy  and  liter-  >'*vwmiaj.uo    ^^ven  icise  men  of  ancient 

ature  and  it  is  as  a  higher  philosophic  Greece,  a  native  of  Lindus,  who  traveled 

scheme   that  he  mainly  discusses  Chris-  to  Egypt  to  learn  wisdom,  and  became 

tianity.    He  was  regarded  as  a  saint  until  King     of    Rhodes.     He    flourished    B.C. 

Benedict  XIV  struck  him  off  the  calendar.  560. 

PlATn^Tif     Clemens  RoiiANUS,  or  Cto-  HlAAniATiPft  (l^^e-om'e-nSz),    the    name 

i/iemeni;,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  the  ^leomenes  ^^  ^^ree  kings  of  Sparto, 

'  Apostolic  Fathers.'  is  said  to  have  been  the     most    distinguished     of     whom    is 

the  second  or  the  third  successor  of  Peter  Cleomenes  III,  the  last  of  the  Heradidae, 

as  bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  first  of  the  king  from  23G  to  220  B.c.     He  intended 

numerous  popes  named  Clement.     He  is  to    reform    Sparta    and    to    restore    the 

perhaps   identical    with    Consul    Flavius  institutions  of  Lycurgus.   and   therefore 

Clemens,  put  to  death  under  Domitian  put   to   death   the   ephori,   made  a  new 

A.D.  95.     various  writings  are  attributed  division  of  lands,  introduced  again  the  old 

to  him,  but  the  only  one  that  can  be  re-  Spartan  system  of  education,  made  his 

garded  as  genuine  is  an  Epistle  to  the  brother  his  colleague,  and  extended  the 

Vorinthians,  first  obtained  in  a  complete  franchise.    He  was  defeated  by  the  allied 

form  in  1875.    It  is  of  importance  as  ex-  Macedonians  and  Acheeans  at  the  battle 

hibiting  the  first  attempt  of  the  Church  of  of  Sellasia  (b.c.  222),  and  fled  to  Efypt, 

Rome  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  authority  where    he    was    supported    by    Ptolemy 

over  other  churches.  Euergetes,  but  was  kept  in  confinement 

riAvnATif  (klft-mll9),   JAOQUKB,   the  by  the  succeeding  Ptolemy.     He  escaped 

uiciuciib  nggaggin    of    Henry    III    of  and    attempted    to    raise    a    revolt,    bat 

France,  bom  in  1567,  became  a  Domin-  failing,  committed  suicide, 

lean,  and  the  fanatical  tool  of  the  Dukes  r!lAO]i   (kie'on),    an     Athenian    dema- 

of  Mayenne  and  Aumale,  and  the  Duchess  ^*''V«.  ^ogue,    originally   a   tanner   by 

Montpensier.    Having  fatally  stabbed  the  trade.    He  was  well  known  in  public  be- 

king,    he    was    at   once    killed    by    the  fore  the  death  of  Pericles,  and  in  427 

courtiers ;  but  the  populace,  instigated  by  b.o.  distinguished  himself  by  the  proposal 

the  priests,  regarded  him  as  a  martyr ;  to  put  to  death  the  adult  males  of  the 

and  Pope  Sixtus  V  even  pronounced  nis  revolted  Mytileneans  and  sell  the  women 

panegyric.  *x«^«     t-«t-*  "»^  children  as  slaves.     In  425  he  took 

Clementl  <^^i"°^^ *^2' ¥^®\J?il?^i  Sphacterla   from   the   Spartans;   but  in 

!:         7^*  o'^^A*^^™?**"®^!  °2?,^Jk  423  and  422  he  was  violentiy  attacked 

Rome  in  1752.     As  early  as  his  twelfth  r!**  A^J-f^rAt^lT  i«  ♦vl  b^-!,!*.  «„i  T!! 

year   he    wrote   a    successful    mass    for  ?^,  ^!!^5^X  w A  «pf t  ^^^^  ^ 

four  voices,  and  had  made  such  progress  ^  Waapt.     He  was  sent,  however,  in 

in   the  pianoforte   that  an   Bngfishman,  422  against  Brasidas,  but  allowed  him- 

Mr.  Beckford,  took  him  to  England  to  "^^ ,*<>  be  taken  unawares,  and  was  slam 

complete  his  studies.     He  was  then  en-  while  attempting  to  flee, 

gaged  as  director  of  the  orchestra  of  the  CleOPatra  (klC-o-pft tia.),    a    Greek 

opera  in  London,  and  his  fame  having  ^      *        ja'^^^a  ^K?^^h  ^?,^^' 

ripidly   increased    he   went   in   1780    ti  f^..^^    |We»t   j^i"«^tf  ^^^„  P^lem^^ 

Paris,  and  in  1781  to  Vienna,  where  he  i^?£^i;pH    ipA^^^^'i^t^^^  ^Sl 

In  1784  he  repeated  his  visit  to  Pans,  ^^  ^^  ^  marry-^uch  marria^  being 
but  after  that  remained  in  England  tiU  common  among  the  Ptolemiel^  Being 
1802,  when  he  went  back  to  the  con-  deprived  of  her  part  in  the  government 
tinent.  He  returned  in  1810  to  Eng-  (b,o.  49),  she  won  Cesar  to  her  cause, 
land,  where  he  settled  down  as  superin-  and  was  reinstated  by  his  influence.  In 
tendent  of  one  of  the  principal  musical  a  second  disturbance  Ftolemy  lost  his  life 
establishments  in  London.  He  died  In  and  Cnsar  proclaimed  Cleopatra  Queen  of 
1832,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Egypt ;  though  she  was  compelled  to  take 
Abbey.  His  most  important  compositions  her  brother,  the  younger  Ptolemv,  then 
were  his  sixty  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte  eleven  years  old.  as  huslmnd  and  ooUeagne. 
and  the  neat  collection  of  studies  known  Cnsar  continued  some  time  at  Cleopatra's 
as  the  Orodst  od  Pamanumt  a  work  court,  had  a  son  by  her  named  Oiesarioa 
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Cleopatra's  Needles 


Clerestory 


(afterwards  put  to  death  by  Augustas), 
and  gave  her  a  magnificent  reception 
when  she  subsequently  visited  him  at 
Rome.  Bv  poisoning  her  brother  she  re- 
mained sole  possessor  of  the  regal  power, 
took  the  part  of  the  triumvirs  in  the  civil 
war  at  Kome,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi  sailed  to  join  Antony  at  Tarsus. 
Their  meeting  was  celebrated  by  splendid 
festivals;  she  accompanied  him  to  Tyre, 
and  was  followed  by  him  on  her  return 
to  Egypt  After  his  conquest  of  Armenia 
he  again  returned  to  her  and  made  his 
three  sons  by  her,  and  also  Cssarion, 
kings.  On  the  commencement  of  the  war 
between  Augustus  and  Antony  the  latter 
lost  a  whole  year  in  festivals  and  amuse- 
ments with  Cleopatra  at  Ephe^us,  Bamos, 
and  Athens,  and  when  at  last  the  fleets 
met  at  Actium,  Cleopatra  suddenly  took 
to  flight,  with  all  her  ships,  and  Antony, 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  frenzy,  im- 
mediately followed  her.  They  fled  to 
Egypt,  and  declared  to  Augustus  that  if 
Egypt  were  left  to  Cleopatra's  children 
they  would  thenceforth  live  in  retirement. 
Augustas,  however,  demanded  Antony's 
death  and  advanced  on  Alexandria.  Be- 
lieving Cleopatra  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
her  mausoleum,  to  be  treacherous  and 
dead,  Antony  threw  himself  on  his  sword, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Cleopatra  killed 
herself  by  applying  an  asp  to  her  arm  to 
escape  the  ignominy  of  being  led  in  a 
Roman  triumph  (b.o.  30).  With  her  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ftolemies  ended. 

aeopatra's  Needles,  ^5«  toTJo 

Egyptian  obelisks,  formerly  at  Alexandria, 
but  one  of  which  is  now  in  London,  the 
other  in  New  York.  They  are  made  of 
the  rose-red  granite  of  Syene,  and  were 
originally  erected  by  the  Egyptian  king 
Thothmes  III  in  front  of  the  great  temple 
of  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  the  Scriptures, 
where  Moses  was  bom  and  brought  up. 
They  were  taken  to  Alexandria  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  but 
poasibly  in  pursuance  of  a  design  origi- 
nated by  her.  The  London  obelisk,  which 
stands  on  the  Thames  embankment,  was 
presented  to  the  British  government  in 
1820,  but  was  long  left  uncared  for.  In 
1877-78,  however,  it  was  brought  to 
London  by  the  private  munificence  of  Sir 
Erasmus  Wilson,  and  erected  in  its  place 
at  a  cost  of  some  $50,000.  The  new 
York  obelisk  was  presented  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  was 
set  up  in  the  Central  Park  in  1881.  Each 
is  about  70  feet  high  and  inscribed  with 
numeroas  hieroglyphics. 
Clepsydra  (WeP'sl-drA).  or  wa™- 
vAvy0jrux»    CLOCK,  an  ancient  instru- 


ment for  the  measurement  of  time  by  the 
escape  of  water  from  a  vessel  through  an 
orifice.      In    the    older 
ones    the    hours    were 
estimated      simply     by 
the  sinking  of  the  sur- 
face     of     the      water, 
in     others     the     water 
surface  is  connected 
with    a    dial-plate   and 
hand    by    a   system    of 
weights  and  floats.     In 
the  accompanying  figure 
the  float  A  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  chain 
which  is  wound  round 
the  spindle  B,  and  has 
at   its  other   extremity 
the     counterweight     c. 
On     water    being     ad- 
mitted    from     the    cis-  Qepsydra. 
tern  D  the  float  rises,  the  counter-weight 
descends   and    turns   the   spindle,    which 
again    turns    the    hand    that    marks    the 
hours. 

Clerestory  (Wer'stO-n),  or  Clkab- 
vx«x%.owxjr  gTOEY,  the  upper  part  of 
the  nave  in  Gothic  churches,  above  the 
triforium  where  a   triforium  is  present, 


Part  of  Malmesbury  Abbey. 
A,  QerMtoiy.     b,  Triforium.     o,  ArchM  of  the 

Nave, 
and  formed  by  walls  supported  on  the 
arches  of  the  nave,  and  rising  above  the 
roof  of  the  side  aisles.  In  these  walls 
windows  are  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  light  in  the  nave. 


3-^ 
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Glei^  Cleveland 

Cler^V   (klc^'JW    trom    Greek    kUroSt  ers.    It  is  his  duty  to  lead  the  responses 

vxcA5jr    ^     2^^     through     the     Latin,  and  assist  in  public  worship,  at  funerals, 

Clericus   and   Low    Latin   clericia),    the  etc.    . 

body  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  in  contra-  PlArTnnTif.i1p.T.Arl^VA    (klar-mdQ-d- 

distinction  to  the  latty.    The  Greek  word  ^ACrmonX-aC  liOUeve    io-dav).   or 

came  into  use  to  indicate  that  this  class  Clermont  de  VH4rault  (-d-lft-ro),  a  town 

was  to  be  considered  as  the  particular  of  France,  dep.  of  H^rault,  23  miles  west 

inheritance  and  property  of  God,  or  else,  by  north  of  Montpellier.    Pop.  6187. 

which  is  more  probable,  because  it  was  ClemiOllt  -  Cll  -  Bcanvaisis  ^^^^ 

customary  to  select  by  lot  those  set  apart  v*^*-^vaj.i,     ^ai.     ^^mutcuoao  j^g^. 

for  special  religious  functions.     At  first  tfl^-bd-vft-sS),  or  Clermont  de  VOi^e   (d- 

there  was  no  strongly-marked  distinction  IwUs),  a  town  of  B^'rance.  dep.  Oise,  1*2 

between  clergy  and  laity,  but  the  former  miles  east  by  south  of  Beauvais.     Pop. 

soon   drew   apart,    consisting,    after    the  (1906)  4014. 

apostolic  age,  of  bishops,  priests,  and  dea-  mArmn'nf.PArrftTiH    (  k  1  ft  ]vm6^-fa. 

cons,  and  in  the  fourth  century  of  many  Wermoni-JJ enana   \^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

additional  inferior  orders,  such  as  sub-  of   France,   capital  of  department  Puy- 

deacons,    acolytes,    etc.       With    the    in-  de-DOme,  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the 

creased  complexity  of  the  hierarchy  there  volcanic  range  in  which  the  summit  of 

was  a  steady  accretion  of  privileges  until  the  Puy  is  conspicuous.    It  possessed  con- 

the  burden  of  these  became  intolerable  to  sidcrable  importance  under  the  Romans, 

the  laity.    In  England  few  of  these  now  and  became  a  bishop's  see  at  a  very  early 

remain,    the    clergy    being   generally    re-  period*      It   is   an    antique   and   gloomy 

garded  as  invested  with  no  inherent  claim  town  built  of  dark,  volcanic  stone.    The 

to   regard.     A   clergyman   cannot,   how-  most  remarkable  edifices  are  the  cathedral, 

ever,  he  compelled  to  serve  as  juryman,  a  huge,  irregular,  gloomy  pile,  and  the 

he  is  exempted  from  arrest  while  cele-  Church  of  Nbtre  Dame,  founded  in  580. 

brating  divine  worship,   from  acting  as  It  is  visited  for  its  mineral  waters  and 

bailiff,  constable,  or  like  office,  from  at-  has     various     manufactures,     including 

tendance   at   a   court   leet;   but   on   the  chemicals,  ropes,  hats,  etc     Pop.  44,113. 

other  hand  he  cannot  accept  a  seat  in  the  niArniAiif.TATiTiikrrA    (klftr-m6^-ton- 

House  of  Commons,  engage  in  trade  or  ^lermonX-lOnnCITe    \^j.)^  *the 

farm  lands   of   more   than   eighty  acres  name  of  a  noble  French  family  of  whom 

without     his     bishop's     consent      The  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  Count 

Episcopalians  recognize  three  classes  of  Stanislas,  bom  in  1747.    At  the  breaking 

clergy — bishops,  priests  and  deacons ;  and  out  of  the  revolution  of  1789  he  endeav- 

generally  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  ored  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a 

succession.      Large   numbers    of    Protes-  constitutional   monarchy,    founding   with 

tants,  however,  reject  this  dogma,  and  be-  Malouet  the  Monarchical  Club,  and  with 

lieve  in  the  ministry  of  only  one  order.  Fontanes  the  Journal  des  Imparfiauw,  In 

The  Catholic  clergyman,  according  to  the  1791  he  was  charged  with  assisting  the 

doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  king  in  his  attempt  to  escape,  but  was 

is  endowed  in  his  spiritual  character  with  set  free  on  swearing  fidelity  to  the  as- 

a  supernatural  power,  which  distinguishes  sembly.    In  1792,  however,  he  was  mur* 

him  essentially  from  the  lavman.    Repu-  dered  by  the  mob  at  the  house  of  the 

lar  clergy  are  those  who  live  according  Countess  de  Brissac 

to  monastic  rule,  secular  clergy  those  who  filAirplciTiil  (klev^and),  a  dty,  the  larg- 

do  not  Wevciana  ^^  ^^  q^^^  l^  population,  on 

Clere^     Bewiepit  op.      See  Benefit  of  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  255  miles 

^*^*&J>    Clergy,  northeast    from    Cincinnati.      It    is    the 

Clererv  Pensions  ^*^®  V^^^  adopted  county  scat  of  Cuyahoga  Co.,  and  is  dl- 

x/xvxgjr  A^*i.oxvAj.o  recently    ^y    niany  vided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Cuya- 

of  the  larje  denominations  in  the  United  hoga.     It  is  beautifully  situated,  chleflv 

States.    The  plans  for  establishing  funds  on  an  elevated  plain  above  the  lake,  and 

vary   but  in  general  they  depend  aq  con-  tor  the  most  part  handsomely  laid  out 


rUrV    John,    of    Eldin,    near    Edin-  Xl''   "»"*«  ,"^      ^uc^ureat   v.iijr.       xue 

^^^^^y  burgh    bom  1728;  died  1812,  a  Cujahoga  is  spanned  by  several  bridges, 

naval  tactician,  for  whom  is  claimed  the  a°f  j^  particular  by  the  Viaduct,  an  ele- 

invention   of  the  maneuver  of  hreahing  '^^ted  street  and  bridge  erected  at  great 

the  €nemy*8  line.  expense.     Two  other  viaducts  cross  the 

iW^rlr      Parish,   a   lay   officer  of  the  "▼fr  valley,  one  of  them  100  feet  high 

vici&i    Church  of  England,  appointed  and  8981  long.     The  city  has  an  area 
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Cleveland  Cliff-dwellers 

of  83  sq.  miles  extending  10  miles  along  ti<m;  and  in  1884  he  was  nominated  for 
the  lake  front  and  6  miles  in  depth  along  the  presidency  by  the  Democratic  national 
the  riTer.  In  the  center  of  the  shopping  convention  at  Chicago,  and  was  elected 
district  is  the  pnblic  square,  10  acres  in  on  November  4.  Civil  service  reform  and 
extent,  containing  a  fine  soldiers'  monn-  tariff  reform  were  advocated  by  him  dur- 
ment  and  a  statne  of  Moses  Cleveland,  ing  his  tenure  of  office,  which  came  to  an 
after  whom  the  city  is  named.  It  is  sur-  end  in  1889.  In  1892  he  was  again 
ronnded  by  public  buildings — the  custom  placed  in  nomination  for  the  presidency 
house,  post  office,  courthouse,  churches,  by  the  Democratic  party  and  was  a  sec- 
stores,  etc.  From  the  square  extends  ond  time  elected,  his  beins  the  first  in- 
Enclid  Avenue,  with  the  reputation  of  stance  of  a  return  to  the  presidency 
being  the  most  beautiful  street  in  the  after  an  interval  of  private  life.  Presi- 
worra.  It  is  lined  with  stately  man-  dent  Cleveland's  unflinching  honesty  and 
sions  on  a  gentle  eminence  several  hun-  his  diligent  effort  to  promote  the  best 
dred  feet  back  from  the  street,  with  be-  interests  of  the  countrv  gave  him  a  high 
fore  them  a  park-like  stretch  of  shade  place  in  public  estimation, 
trees,  lawns,  flower-beds  and  winding  PlAVAq  (kldvz;  in  German  Kleve), 
walks.  It  extends  to  Wade  Park,  4%  ^icvco  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
miles  out.  A  mile  farther  is  the  beautiful  dukedom  of  Cleves,  a  town  in  Rhenish 
Lake  View  Cemetery,  in  which  is  a  Prussia,  70  miles  N.  w.  of  Cologne,  about 
monument  to  President  Garfield.  The  in-  a  league  from  the  Rhine,  with  which 
teresting  edifices  of  the  city  include  a  it  is  connected  by  a  canaL  It  has 
large  music  hall,  an  excellent  public  11-  manufactures  of  tobacco,  leather  and 
brary.  the  Western  Reserve  University,  cottons,  and  a  mineral  spring  with  baths, 
the  Case  School  of  Applied  Sciences  and  etc    Pop.  14,G84. 

various  others.     The  chief  industries  of  GIaw  BaY    ^^  Ireland,  County  Mayo, 
Cleveland   are   its  various  manufactures  ^'  a  bay  on  the  west  coast 

of  iron,  the  refining  of  petroleum,  wood-  containing  a  vast  number  of  islets,  many 
working  factories  and  a  great  variety  of  of  them  fertile  and  cultivated, 
others.  It  is  an  important  railroad  cen-  dicll^  (klfi'sha),  an  electrotype  or  a 
ter,  all  the  trunk  lines  between  New  Tork  ^***'**^  stereotvpe  cast  from  an  en- 
and  Chicago  running  through  or  near  it,  graving,  especially  from  a  woodcut 
and  other  lines  terminating  in  the  city.  Its  GUcllV  Ocl^shS),  a  town  about  4 
lake  commerce  is  very  large,  it  being  ^***'**J  miles  N.  w.  of  Paris,  of  which 
the  greatest  receiving  point  for  iron-ore  it  now  forms  a  sabnrb.    Pop.  41,510. 

Se1i'4^n!i.2?*mM^«eHte1  CUck-bettk.  S^  Blaier. 
States,  an  important  coal  market,  and  rnieiitfl  (kll'entz).  in  ancient  Rome, 
very  closely  associated  with  the  petro-  ^**^'**'~  were  citisens  of  the  lower 
leom  industry  of  this  country.  It  is  also  ranks  who  chose  a  patron  from  the 
one  of  the  chief  shipbuilding  centers  of  higher  classes,  whose  duty  it  was  to  ad- 
the  country.  Slaughtering  and  meat-  vise  and  assist  them,  particularly  in 
packing  are  also  industries  of  leading  legal  cases,  and  in  general  to  protect 
importance.  The  position  of  Cleveland  them.  The  clients,  on  the  other  hand, 
on  Lake  Erie  brings  it  a  very  large  lake  were  obliged  to  portion  the  daughters  of 
commerce,  which  is  greatly  added  to  by  the  patron  if  he  had  not  suffident  for- 
its  railroad  connections.  Founded  in  tune ;  to  follow  him  to  the  wars ;  to  vote 
179G,  and  with  a  population  of  1096  in  for  him  if  he  was  candidate  for  an 
1890,  it  had  in  1914.  639,431.  office,  etc.  This  relation  continued  till 
Cleveland  ^  town,  capital  of  Bradley  the  time  of  the  emperors.  The  term  is 
*  Co.,  Tennessee,  29  miles  now  applied  to  one  who  engages  the 
If.  E.  of  Chattanooga,  it  nas  iron  foun-  services  of  a  lawyer, 
dries,  woolen,  hosiery,  casket,  excelsior  Gllff-dwellerS  *  ^^  o""  femilj  of 
snd  other  mills:  also  flour  mills  and  can-  ^****  »*tt\/**\/*i»,  Indians,  now  ex- 
ning  factory.  Pop.  5549.  tinct  or  varied  in  habit,  who  formerly 
rn^v^lnTirl  Stephen  Gboveb,  22d  dwelt  in  recesses  of  cliffs  in  the  valleys 
\/x«?vvxauuy  and  24th  president  of  the  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Colorado 
United  States,  bom  at  Caldwell,  New  and  its  tributaries.  Their  dwelling- 
Jersey,  in  1837 ;  died  in  1908.  He  settled  places  were  so  far  up  the  sides  of  steep 
in  Buffalo,  and  having  acquired  an  excel-  cliffs  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible,  many 
lent  position  as  a  lawyer  was  elected  of  them  being  skilfully  built  of  stones 
mayor  in  1881.  His  record  for  honesty  in  the  rock  openings.  The  stones  are 
and  efficiency  as  mayor  brought  him  in  rudely  dressed  and  laid  in  clay  mortar. 
1889  the  Democratic  nomination  for  gonr-  A  coat  of  clay  being  spread  on  the  walls 
emor  of  New  York,  followed  by  his  dec-  outside  and  often  one  of  plaster  on  the 
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Clifford  Climate 

innde.  Many  of  the  houses  are  small,  21,  etc;  63  is  called  the  grand  climac* 
bnt    where    large    recesses    existed   com-  teric 

monal  dwellings  of  many  rooms  were  Climate  (cU'nuit),  the  character  of 
built,  not  infrequently  two,  and  at  times  ^<"-""*'^  the  weather  or  atmosphsric 
three,  stories  in  height.  Many  relics  of  phenomena  peculiar  to  every  country  as 
the  inhabitants  have  been  found  in  these  respects  heat  and  cold,  humidity  and 
edifices,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  dryness,  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
built  as  places  of  refuge  from  enemies,  prevailing  winds,  the  alteration  of  the 
How  these  people  lived  we  cannot  tell,  seasons,  etc,  especially  as  such  condi- 
as  the  region  is  now  rainless  and  neces-  tions  affect  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
sarily  destitute  of  food  plants.  It  In  general,  geographical  latitude  is  the 
must  have  been  less  barren  in  former  prind]^  circumstance  to  be  taken  into 
times.  view    in    considering    the    climate    of   a 

Clifford  (Clifford),  the  name  of  &  country,  and  thus  the  torrid,  temper- 
%/xui.vxu.  ^gj^  ^1^  English  family,  ate,  and  fricid  zones  may  each  be  said 
several  members  of  whidi  have  played  roughly  to  have  a  climate  of  its  own. 
an  important  part  in  history.  The  The  highest  degree  of  heat  is  found  in 
founder  of  the  fi&mily,  Walteb,  son  of  the  equatorial  regions,  and  the  lowest, 
Bichard  Fitz-Ponce,  a  Norman  baron,  or  the  greatest  degree  of  cold,  at  the 
acquired  the  castle  of  Clifford,  in  Here-  poles.  In  the  former  the  temperature 
ford^ire,  under  Henry  II,  and  hence  continues  practically  the  same  all  the 
took  the  name  of  Clifford.  In  1523  the  year  round,  though  there  may  be  alter- 
Cliffords  became  E2arls  of  Cumberland,  nating  rainy  seasons  and  dry  seasons, 
bnt  in  1643  this  title  became  extinct.  The  variations  in  temperature  are  very 

ClifFord  William  Kinodon,  an  considerable  in  the  temperate  sones,  and 
vxu&vxu^  English  mathematician,  increase  as  we  approach  the  polar 
bom  in  1845 ;  educated  at  King*s  Col-  circles.  The  heat  of  the  higher  latitudes, 
lege,  London,  and  at  Trinity  College,  especially  about  59**  or  60**,  is,  in  July, 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated  as  greater  than  that  of  countries  10* 
second  wrangler.  In  1871  he  was  ap-  nearer  the  equator,  and  at  Tomea,  in 
pointed  professor  of  applied  mathematics  Lapland,  where  the  sun*s  rays  are  very 
at  University  College,  London.  In  1876  obUque  even  in  summer,  the  heat  is 
his  health  gave  way,  but  was  restored  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  the  torrid 
by  a  summer  spent  in  Spain  and  Algiers,  sone,  because  the  sun  is  almost  always 
though  not  permanently,  for  two  years  above  the  horizon.  But  even  in  the 
later  he  again  broke  down,  and  died  soon  equatorial  regions,  and  still  more  in  in- 
afterwards  at  Madeira,  March  3,  1879.  termediate  regions,  the  temperature  is 
In  mathematics  his  teaching  and  writ-  affected  by  local  configuration  and  cir- 
ings  are  regarded  as  marking  an  epoch  cumstances.  In  the  deserts  of  Africa,  for 
in  the  history  of  the  science  in  England,  instance,  owing  to  the  exceptional  radi- 
His  Canonical  Dissection  of  a  Riemann*$  ating  power  of  sandy  plains  and  the  ab- 
Surface  and  his  theory  of  Biguaiemions,  sence  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmoa- 
are  well-known  works.  phere,  the  heat  is  excessive,  while  in  the 

CliftATl  (clirtun),  a  handsome  red-  corresponding  latitudes  of  South  Amer- 
\jxMj,wiL  jgntial  suburb  of  Bristol,  ica  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
Enffland,  with  the  limits  of  which  it  is  country  makes  the  climate  more  moder- 
included.  A  suspension  bridge  here  ate.  Altitude  above  the  sea  indeed  has 
crosses  the  river  Avon  245  feet  above  its  everjrwhere  the  same  effect  as  removal 
bed,  uniting  the  counties  of  Glouces-  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  equator, 
ter  and  Somerset.  There  is  here  a  tepid  and  thus  in  the  Andes  we  may  have  a 
mineral  spring  which  formerly  attracted  tropical  climate  at  the  sea-Ievd  and  an 
visitors.     Fop.  44,400.  Arctic   one   on    the   mountain    summits 

f!l"iftAn  Vnrtrt^  a  city  of  Allegheny  The  winds  to  which  a  country  is  most 
viiiwu  xux^Cy  Co.,  Virginia,  35  exposed  by  its  situation  have  also  a 
miles  E.  of  White  Sulphur  Springs.  It  great  influence  on  the  dimate.  In  the 
has  iron  mining  and  large  railway  Indus-  northern  hemisphere  if  north  and  east 
tries.     Pop.   5748.  winds  blow  frequentiy  in  any  region  it 

ClimACteTifi  ^kli-mak'ter-ik;  annus  will  be  colder,  the  latitude  being  the 
x/xxiiia\/b^xxv  cUmactericus) t  accord-  same,  than  another  which  is  often  swept 
ing  to  an  old  theory,  a  critical  period  in  by  milder  breezes  from  the  south  and 
human  life  in  which  some  great  altera-  west.  The  climate  of  Southern  Europe, 
tion  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  con-  for  instance,  is  decidedly  affected  by  the 
stitution.  The  first  climacteric  is,  ac-  warm  south  winds  which  blow  from  the 
cording  to  some,  the  seventh  year;  the  hot  deserts  of  Africa.  The  greater  or 
others  are  multiples  of  the  first,  as  14,  lesser    extent    of    coast-line    a    country 
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Climax  Clinton 

posesses  in  proportion  to  its  area  has  a  of  cells  and  duplications  so  that  they  can 

decided   influence   on   the   climate.     The  retain  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  cilia 

almost    unvarying    temperature    of    the  moist  and  enable  the  fish  to  live  out  of 

ocean  equalizes  in  some  degree  the  peri-  water   six   days, 

odic    distribution    of    heat    among    the  The  climbing 

different   seasons   of   the   year,   and    the  perch    of    India 

proximity    of    a    great    mass    of    water  proceeds   long^ 

moderates,  by  its  action  on  the  atmos-  distances  over-^ 

phere,  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  land    in    search 

of    winter.      Hence    the    more    equable  of    water    when    Climbing  Perch  Una6a« 

temperature    of    islands    and    coasts    as  the     pools     in  •candem), 

compared  with  that  of  places  far  inland,  which  it  has  been  living  have  dried  op. 

and  hence  the  terms  insular  climate  and  It  is  also  credited  with  a  power  of  climbs 

continental  climate.     The   British   Isles,  ing  the  rough  stems  of  palm-trees,  but  as 

Tasmania,    and    New    Zealand    enjoy    a  to  this  latter  point  authorities  disagree, 

mild    or    insular    climate    as    compared  PliTn'Kivicy  Plonfa    ^^    plants    of 

with,    say.    Central    Russia    or    Central  viiiuuing  JTianiS,  ^gajj  g^^j^g  which 

Asia.      Thus    it    happens    that    London  naturally   seek   support  from   their  sur- 

has  a  milder  winter  and  a  cooler  sum-  roundin^s  to  rise  from  the  ground.    Some 

mer    than    Paris,    though    the    latter   is  are   twining   plants,    rising    by    winding 

nearly     3'     farther     south.       Similarly,  themselves     or     their     tendrils      {cirri) 

though     Warsaw    and    Amsterdam    are  round  the  trunks  of  trees,  etc.    Such  are 

almost  in  the  same  latitude,   the  mean  the     honeysuckle     and     scarlet     runner, 

annual    temperature    of    the    former    is  Others,   like   the  ivy,   attach   themselves 

46.48**»    while   it   reaches   at   the    latter  by  small  roots  developed  from  the  stem 

54.4^     Fahr.    The    proximity    of    large  as     they     ascend.     Some     in     climbing 

masses  of  water  involves  also  the  pres-  always  twine  spirally  from  right  to  left, 

ence  of  much  aqueous  vapor  in  the  at-  others   again   always   take   the   opposite 

mosphere,    which   may   be   condensed   in  direction. 

abundant  rains  so  as  to  greatly  influence  CIlTlpliAr-liiiilf      C  l  i  n  K  E  r-built 

the   plant-life   of  a  country.     Direction  ^"^^**^*  uiuit,    (klin'sher,  klinlter), 

of   mountain  chains,   set  of  ocean   cur-  a  term  in  shipbuilding  applied  to  that 

rents,  and  nature  of  soil  are  other  mod-  method   whereby  the  planks  are  so  ar- 

ifying   elements.     In   exhibiting   graphi-  ranged  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  plank 

cally  the  chief  climate  facts  of  a  region  above   overlies   the   upper  edge  of   that 

various  methods  may  be  adopted,  but  in  below  it 

all  the  use  of  i$othermal  lines  is  one  of  Clinical  (l^l^n'^'l^al)    Medicine    (from 
the  most  instructive  features.    These  are  the  Greek  klinS,  a  bed),  that 

lines  drawn  on  a  map  or  chart  connect-  department    of    medicine    which    teaches 

ing   those   places   which   have   the   same  how  to  investigate,  at  the  bedside  of  the 

mean  annual  temperature  or  same  mean  sick,  the  nature  of  diseases,  to  note  their 

summer  and   mean   winter   temperature,  course  and  termination,  and  to  study  the 

In  this  way  we  may  divide  the  earth  into  effects  of  the  various  modes  of  treatment 

sones  of  temperature  which  by  no  means  to  which  they  are  subjected.     A  clinical 

coincide  with  the  limits  of  the  zones  into  lecture    is    the    instruction     which     the 

which    the    earth    is    astronomically    di-  teacher  gives  at  the  bedside  of  the  pa- 

vided,  and  when  compared  with  these  on  tient,  and  a  cUnic  the  examination  of  a 

a  map  show  interesting  and  instructive  patient  before  students  by  a  doctor,  who 

divergences.     Geology  teaches  that  vast  remarks   on    the    nature   of   the  disease 

changes  have  taken  place  in  the  climate  and  the  particular  case, 

of    most    if    not    of    all    countries,    the  Clinton  ^^^ii^'tun),  a  city,  capital  of 

causes    of   which    are    not    fully    under-  ^****  «*'-»*  Dewitt  Co..  Illinois,  22  miles 

stood.  B.   of  Bloomington.     It  has  bridge  and 

Climax   (l^H'mal^s;    Greek,    klima^,    a  ironworks,  etc.    Pop.  5165. 

ladder  or  stairs),  a  rhetorical  Clinton     ^  ^^^^  ^^  Vermilion  Co.,  In- 
figure  in  which  a  series  of  propositions  ww**,    ji^na^  on  the  Wabash  River, 

or  objects  are  presented  in  such  a  way  16  miles  N.  of  Terre  Haute.     There  are 

that  the  least  impressive  comes  first,  and  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  9000. 

there  is  a   regular  gradation   from  this  Gliriton     ^  ^*^»  <»Pital  of  Clinton  C3a, 

to  the  most  impressive  or  final.  va-mm-iiw**,    Jq^^,     on     the     Mlsrisrippl 

fnimUiif^  P^rnli   (kllm'ing;  Anahu8  River;   42  miles  above  Davenport,  and 

UiUaomg'  rercn   ^candens),   a   sin-  138  miles  by  railroad  w.  of  Chicago.  The 

gular  fish,  type  of  the  family  Anabaside.  river  is  crossed  bv  an  iron  bHdrp.  about 

remarkable    for    having    the    pharyngeal  4000  feet  long  and  costing  $600,000.    The 

bones  enlarged  and  modified  Into  a  series  cars  of  three  lines  of  railroads  pass  over 
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the  bridge,  making  the  city  a  consider- 
able railroad  center.  It  contains  large 
repair  shops,  foundries,  sash  and  blind 
factories,  sawmills,  etc.  I'op.  25,577. 
f!liTifnn  a  city  of  Worcester  Co.,  Mas- 
viiiituu,  sachusetts,  45  miles  N.  w.  of 
Boston.  It  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  carpets,  gingham  cloths  and  wire 
cloth.    Top.  13,0'<5. 

nilTlfoTl  *  <^it?'  county  seat  of  Henry 
V/UUlOn,  Q^^  Missouri,  85  miles  B.  K. 
of  Kansas  City.  It  has  flour  and  corn- 
meal  mills,  iron  works,  etc.  Pop.  5500. 
flliTifnn  J^E  WiTt,  lawyer  and  states- 
VjlllLWlly    m^jj^    ^j.j^    i^    Orange    Co., 

New  York,  in  1«69:  died  in  1828.  Win- 
ning eminence  in  Democratic  politics,  he 
was  elected  United  States  Senator  in 
1801.  Mayor  of  New  York  in  1803,  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  that  state  in  1811  and 
governor  in  1817.  It  was  due  to  his  in- 
fluence that  the  Erie  canal  was  begun 
and  be  lived  to  see  it  completed  and  the 
prosperity  which  it  produced. 
PliTifnTi  Sir  Henry,  a  British  gen- 
l^Union,  eral  who  served  in  the  Han- 
overian war,  and  was  sent  to  America 
in  1775  with  the  rank  of  major-general, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  died  in 
1796. 

riift  (WI'o),  a  genus  of  pteropodous 
^"^  molluscs  of  which  one  species,  O. 
horedUs,  is  extremely  abundant  in  the 
northern  seas,  constituting  the  principal 
part  of  the  food  of  the  whale,  and  hence 
often  called  tohale's  food. 
Pli-nnAr  (klip'er),  a  modem  build  of 
vixpiici  galling  ship,  having  a  long, 
sharp  bow,  the  greatest  beam  abaft  the 
center,  and  a  great  rate  of  speed. 
PlifliArAA  (klith'e-rSV,  a  municipal 
LlltncrOe  \^rough,  England,  County 
Lancaster,  28  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Man- 
chester, giving  name  to  a  pari.  div.  of 
the  county.  It  is  the  seat  of  some  laree 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving  establish- 
ments, paper  manufactories,  foundries, 
and  large  print-works.  Pop.  11,414. 
f!lifnrifl  (kli-tor'i-a),  a  genus  of  tropi- 
ijlllUlia  ^^1  leguminous  plants,  mostly 
climbers,  one  of  which,  O.  Tematea,  with 
beautiful  blue  flowers,  has  long  been 
grown  in  England. 

riifna  (kirtus),  the  foster-brother  of 
^IIXUS  Alexander  the  Great  He 
saved  Alexander's  life  at  the  GranTcus, 
but  was  afterwards  slain  by  him  in  a 
flt  of  intoxication,  an  act  for  which 
Alexander  always  showed  the  bitterest 
remorse. 

Cliire  ^^1^^)»  Robert,  Lord  Clive  and 
vrjj.Yc  Baron  of  Plassey,  English  gen- 
eral and  statesman,  was  born  in  1725 
in  Shropshire.    In  his  nineteenth  year  he 


entered  the  East  India  Company's  serv- 
ice at  Madras  as  a  writer,  but  in  1747 
3uitted  the  civil  for  the  military  service, 
t  was  a  perilous  time  for  British  in- 
terests in  India.  The  French  under  Du- 
pleix    bad    gained    important    privileges 


Lord  Olive. 

and  large  grants  of  territory,  and  in 
alliance  with  Chunda  Sahib,  Nabob  of 
Arcot  were  threatening  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  British  establishments.  In 
1751  Clive,  who  had  already  a  reputa- 
tion for  skill  and  courage,  marched  on 
the  large  city  of  Arcot  with  200  British 
troops  and  300  Sepoys,  and  took  it. 
although  strongly  garrisoned,  without  a 
blow,  withstood  a  siege  by  Chunda  Sa- 
hib ror  nearly  two  months,  and  at  last 
routed  the  enemy,  took  possession  of  im- 
portant posts,  and  returned  to  Madras 
completely  victorious.  In  1753  he  sailed 
to  England  to  recover  bis  health,  and 
was  received  with  much  honor.  Two 
years  later  he  was  back  in  India,  in  his 
governorship  of  St.  David's,  from  which 
he  was  soon  summoned  to  command  the 
expedition  sent  to  Bengal,  where  the 
Nabob  Suraj-ud-Dowlah  had  attacked  the 
British,  destroyed  their  factories,  taken 
Calcutta,  and  suffocated  over  120  of  his 
prisoners  in  the  Black  Hole.  Clive  soon 
took  possession  of  Calcutta  and  brought 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah  to  terms,  but  having 
no  trust  in  the  loval  intentions  of  the 
nabob  he  resolved  to  dethrone  him. 
With  the  help  of  Meer  Jaffier,  one  of  the 
nabob's  officers,  he  effected  his  purpose, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Plassey  completely 
overthrew  Suraj-ud-Dowlah's  forces. 
Meer  Jaffier  now  became  the  new  nabob, 
and  Clive  was  made  Governor  of  Cal- 
cutta. Here  he  was  equally  successful 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch, 
defeating  their  forces  both  by  sea  ana 
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Clivers  Clock 

land.     Clive  now  visited  England  again,  also  have  a  spring  setting  their  works 

where  his  success  was  highly  applauded  in   motion.     The   use   of   a   horologium, 

without  much  inquiry  as  to  the  means;  or  hour-teller,  was  common  even  among 

and  in  1761  he  was  raised  to  the  Irish  the  ancients,  but   their   timepieces  were 

garage  with  the  title  of  Lord  Clive,  nothing  else  than  sun-dials,  hour-glasses, 
aron  of  Plassey.  In  1704  fresh  and  clepsydrse.  In  the  earlier  half  of 
troubles  in  India  brought  him  back,  but  our  era  we  have  accounts  of  several  at- 
now  as  President  of  Bengal,  with  com-  tempts  at  clock  construction:  that  of 
mand  of  the  troops  there.  Before  his  Boethius  in  the  6th  century,  the  clock 
arrival,  however.  Major  Adams  had  sent  by  Uarun  al  Rashid  to  Charle- 
already  defeated  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  magne  in  809,  that  made  by  Paciticus, 
Lord  Clive  had  only  the  arranging  of  Archdeacon  of  Verona,  in  the  9th  cen- 
the  treaty  by  which  the  company  ob-  tury,  and  that  of  Pope  Sylvester  II  in 
talned  the  disposal  of  all  the  revenues  the  10th  century.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  In  1767  ever,  if  any  of  these  was  a  wheel-and- 
he  finally  returned  to  England.  In  1773  weight  clock,  and  it  is  probably  to  the 
a  motion  supported  by  the  minister  was  monks  that  we  owe  the  invention  of 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  clocks  set  in  motion  by  wheels  and 
*Lord  Clive  had  abused  the  powers  with  weights.  In  the  12th  century  clocks 
which  he  was  entrusted,'  but  it  was  were  made  use  of  in  the  monasteries, 
rejected  for  a  resolution  that  '  Lord  which  announced  the  end  of  every  hour 
CUve  had  rendered  great  and  meritori-  by  the  sound  of  a  bell  put  in  motion  by 
ous  services  to  his  country.'  His  health  means  of  wheels.  From  this  time  for- 
was  by  this  time  broken,  and  in  one  of  ward  the  expression,  *  the  clock  has 
his  habitual  fits  of  melancholy  he  put  an  struck,'  is  often  met  with.  The  hand 
end  to  his  life,  November  22,  1774.  for  marking  the  time  is  also  made  men- 
Clive  was  of  a  reserved  temper,  although  tion  of.  In  the  14th  century  there  are 
among  his  intimate  friends  he  could  be  stronger  traces  of  the  present  system  of 
lively  and  pleasant  He  was  always  clockwork.  Dante  particularly  men- 
self-directed  and  secret  in  his  decisions,  tions  clocks.  Richard,  Abbot  of  St 
but  inspired  those  under  his  command  Albans  in  England,  made  a  clock  in 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  owing  to  his  1326  such  as  had  never  been  heard  of 
bravery  and  presence  of  mind.  In  pii-  till  then.  It  not  only  indicated  the 
vate  life  he  was  kind  and  exceedingly  course  of  the  sun  and  moon,  but  also 
liberal  He  married  the  sister  of  the  the  ebb  and  flood  tide.  Large  clocks  on 
astronomer-royal  Dr.  Maskelyne,  by  steeples  likewise  were  first  made  use  of 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  dangh-  in  the  14th  century.  Watches  are  a 
tcrs.  much  later  invention,  although  they  have 

rriiiTArtt     siiu>.  r'Zi>/i«i«r«  likewise  been  said  to  have  been  invented 

l/ilVerS.    See  Cleavers.  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  century.     A  cele- 

ClnfLOA  (kl5-a'k a),  an  underground  brated  clock,  the  construction  of  which 
vxua^/i»  conduit  for  drainage,  of  which  is  well  known,  was  set  up  in  Paris  for 
the  oldest  known  example  is  the  Cloaca  Charles  V  in  1379,  the  maker  being 
Masnmaj  or  great  sewer  at  Rome,  built  Henry  de  Vick,  a  German.  It  probably 
some  2500  years  ago.  A  portion  of  it  formed  a  model  on  which  clocks  were 
is  still  standing.  It  is  about  13  feet  constructed  for  nearly  300  years,  and 
high  and  as  many  wide. — ^The  term  is  until  Huyghens  applied  the  ^ndulum  to 
also  applied  to  the  excrementory  cavity  clockwork  as  the  regulating  power, 
in  birds,  reptiles,  many  fishes  and  lower  about  1657.  The  great  advantage  of 
mammalia  (Monotremata),  formed  by  the  pendulum  is  that  the  beats  or  oscilla- 
tfae  extremity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  tions  of  a  pendulum  all  occupy  substan- 
conveying  outwards  the  faeces,  urine,  etc.  ttally  the  same  time  (the  time  depend- 
PIaaIt  ^^  instrument  for  measuring  in^  on  its  length),  hence  its  utility  in 
vriuv&i  j.jjjg  ^jj^  indicating  honr«»  'mparting  reeularity  to  a  time-measurer, 
minutes,  and  usually  seconds,  by  me*?'  i^e  mechanism  by  which  comparative 
of  hands  moving  on  a  dial-plate,  pvH  regularity  was  previously  attained, 
differing  from  a  watch  mainlv  in  having  though  ingenious  and  simple,  was  far 
the  movement  of  its  machinery  regu-  less  perfect ;  and^  the  first  pendulum  ec- 
lated by  a_pendulum,  and  in  not  bemg  capement,  that  is,  the  contrivance  by 
portable.  The  largest  and  most  typical  which  the  pendulum  was  connected  with 
clocks  also  differ  in  having  their  ma-  the  clock-work,  was  also  less  perfect 
chinery  set  in  motion  by  means  of  a  than  others  subsequently  introduced, 
falling  weight  or  weights,  the  watch  especially  Graham's  ^d-bcaf  escape- 
wheelwork  being  moved  by  the  force  of  ment,  invented  in  1700.  (See  Escape- 
an   uncoiling   spring;   but   many   clocks  meni,)     In  a  watch   the  balance-wheel 
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Clock  Clonmel 

and  spring  serve   the   same  purpose  as  rHodlTlS    (l^I»'<li-us),    Pitblius,    a    no- 

tbe   pendulum,   and    the   honor   of   being  vrAw\Axu.o    torious    public    character    of 

the   inventor  of   the   balance-spring  was  ancient   Rome,   son   of  Appius  Claudius 

contested    between    Huyghens    and    the  Pulcher,  who  was  consul  about  79  B.C. 

English    philosopher   Dr.    Hooke.      Vari-  He  served  in  the  third  Mithridatic  war 

ous  improvements  followed,  such  as  the  under  Sucullus,  and  filled  different  high 

chronometer   escapement,    and    the   addi-  posts    in    the    provinces    of    the    East, 

tion  of   a   compensation   adjustment,   by  where  his   turbulence  was   the  cause  of 

which   two  metals  having  unequal  rates  serious      disturbances.        Returning      to 

of  expansion  and  contraction  under  vari-  Rome,  he  became  a  popular  demagogue, 

ations   of   temperature   are   combined   in  was  elected  tribune  in  59  B.C.,  was  the 

the   pendulum   or   the   balance-wheel,   so  means  of  pvocuring  Cicero's  banishment, 

that,  each  metal  counteracting  the  other,  and  continued  to  be  a  ringleader  in  all 

the    vibrations    are    isochronous    under  the  seditions  of  the  time  till  killed  in  an 

any    change   of   temperature.      This    ar-  encounter    between    his    followers     and 

rangement  was  perfected  by  Harrison  in  those    of    Titus    Annius    Milo.      One   of 

172G,   and   is   especially   useful  in   navi-  Cicero's  orations  was  written  in  defense 

"^  ^mpanying    cut    shows  of  Milo. 

El  clock  in  its  simplest  Glo^-alniaiiaC  ^^  almanac  or  calen- 
form.  A  is  a  drum  ^*^o  c*xai*c*ai.c*v,  ^^^^  made  by  cut- 
on  which  is  wound  ting  notches  or  characters  on  a  cloff  or 
the  cord  P,  to  which  block,  generally  of  wood.  The  block  had 
the  weight  is  at-  generally  four  sides,  three  months  for 
tached,  the  drum  hav-  each  edge.  The  number  of  days  is 
ing  a  projecting  axis  marked  by  notches,  while  various  sym- 
with  a  square  end  to  hols  are  used  to  denote  saints'  days,  the 
receive  the  key  in  golden  number,  etc 
winding  up  the  clock.  Glocrher  (^^l^'K^r),  a  village  and  old 
The  drum  is  con-  v^**\/*  episcopal  see  of  Ireland  in 
nected  with  B,  the  County  Tyrone,  with  cathedral  and 
first  wheel  of  the  bishop's  palace.  The  see,  of  which  St 
train,  by  means  of  Patrick  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
the  ratchet-wheel  F,  bishop,  is  united  with  that  of  Armagh, 
and   catch   B,   which  Pop.  about  250. 

wiund^p'^l^itt  Cloisonne  (Uwi-son-a).    See  Enamel. 
turn?. ng   B.     The  Cloister    (klois't^r),  an  arched  way  or 
wheel   B    drives    the  ^**'**»*'*'*     gallery,    often   forming   part 
pinion     c    and     the  of  certain  portions  of  monastic  and  col- 
wheel    D,    the   latter  legiate  buildings,  usually  having  a  wall 
called     the     minute  of  the  building  on  one  side,  and  an  open 
wheel;  and  there  is  colonnade,  or  a  series  of  windows  with 
a  similar  connection  piers  and  columns  adjoining  an  interior 
between   d,   e,   f,   g,  yard  or  court  on  the  other  side.     Such 
and  H.     The  last  is  galleries     were    originally    intended     as 
named     the     escape-  places    of    exercise    and    recreation,    the 
Clockwork.          ment  wheel,  and  into  persons   using   them   being   under  cover, 
its  teeth  work  the  pallets  of  the  anchor  The  term  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to 
K,  which  swings  backward  and  forward  convent  or  monastery, 
with  the  pendulum.     The  wheel  D  turns  ClonAklltv     (klo-na-kil'ti),     a    sea- 
once  in  an  hour,  the  wheel  H,  60  times  ^^^^^^'^'-^J      port  of  Ireland,  County 
(the    pendulum    marking    seconds),    and  Cork,  with  a  considerable  trade  in  grain, 
by  means  of  other  wheels,  and  one  axis  Pop.  3676. 

working  inside  another,  the  clock  hands  doninel  (^^oi^'Q^cl')*  &  municipal 
and  dial  show  hours,  minutes,  and  sec-  and  until  1885,  parliamen- 
onds.  The  striking  machinery  of  a  clock,  tary  borough  of  Ireland,  partly  in  County 
or  that  by  which  hours,  quarters,  etc.,  Waterford  and  partly  in  County  Tip- 
are  sounded  is  no  necessary  part  of  a  erary.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful  valley  on 
clock,  and  forms  indeed  a  separate  por-  both  sides  of,  and  on  two  islands  in,  thr 
tion  of  the  works,  usually  driven  bv  a  river  Suir,  and  has  a  jail,  barracks, 
separate  falling  weight,  and  coming  into  courthouse,  etc. ;  carries  on  tanning, 
play  at  certain  times,  when  there  is  a  brewing,  and  flour-milling,  and  has  a 
temporary  connection  between  the  two  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  It  was 
portions  of  the  clock  machinery.  See  the  birthplace  of  Sterne.  Pop.  about 
also  Watch.  10,200. 
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Clothing 


niAiifftrf  (Won' turf),  a  town  of  Ire- 
l^iOni^an   \^^^  ^^^^^  Dublin,  on  the 

northern  shore  of  Dublin  Bay.  It  is  a 
moch-frequented  watering-place  and  is 
historically  interesting  as  the  scene  of 
Brian  Borounhe's  victory  over  the  Danes 
in  1014.    Pop.  5105. 

Gloota  (Wots),  Jean  Baptiste,  Babon 
vAwifO  ^  singular  character  well  known 
dnring  the  revolutionary  scenes  in 
France  under  the  appellation  of  Ana- 
charsia  ClootB,  He  was  bom  at  Cleves 
in  1755,  and  was  brought  up  at  Paris. 
He  became  possessed  of  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  he  partly  dissipated  in 
fantastic  schemes  for  the  union  of  all 
peoples  and  races  in  one  democratic 
brotherhood.  The  outbreak  of  the  French 
revolution  afforded  him  the  kind  of 
career  he  sought  In  1790,  Cloots  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  bar  of  the  national 
assembly,  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
number  of  enthusiastic  followers  of  vari- 
ous nationalities,  English,  German, 
Italian.  Spanish,  Arabians — or  Pari- 
sians dressed  up  as  such.  He  described 
himself  as  the  orator  of  the  human  race, 
and  demanded  the  right  of  confederation, 
which  was  granted  him.  His  enthusi- 
asm for  radical  reforms,  his  hate  of 
Christianitv  and  of  royalty,  and  a  gift 
of  12,000  hvres  on  behWf  of  the  national 
defense,  gained  him  in  Sept,  1792,  elec- 
tion to  the  national  convention,  in  which 
he  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI  in 
the  name  of  the  human  race.  But  be- 
coming an  object  of  suspicion  to  Robes- 
pierre, he  was  arrested  and  guillotined 
March  24^  1794.  He  met  his  fate  with 
great  indifference. 

rn#viTiAf  (kloTswet^.  a  village  of  Carl- 
l/iu^ucb  ^^^  Q^^  Minnesota,  30  miles 
w.  of  Duluth.  It  has  lumber  and  paper 
mills,  etc    Pop.  7031. 

Close  Corporation,  *M'^r?iu*'Sp 

its  own  vacancies,  the  election  of  mem- 
bers not  being  open  to  the  public. 
ClOSe-lLauled,   ^^  navigation,  said  of 

eral  arrangement  or  trim  of  the  sails  is 
such  as  to  enable  her  to  sail  as  nearly 
against  the  wind  as  possible. 
ClosnTfi  (kl5s'Qr),  a  rule  in  British 
^  parliamentary  p  r  o  c  e  d  ure, 
adopted  in  1887  by  which,  at  any  time 
after  a  question  has  been  proposed,  a  mo- 
tion  may  be  made  with  the  speaker's  or 
chairman's  consent  *That  the  question 
be  now  put,'  when  the  motion  is  imme- 
diately put  and  decided  without  debate 
or  amendment  So  also  if  a  clause  of  a 
Mil  Is  under  debate  a  motion  that  it 
stand  or  be  added  may  be  put  and  carried 
in  the  same  way.    The  motion  must  be 


supported  by  more  than  1(X)  members  and 
opposed  by  less  than  40,  or  have  the  sup- 
port of  200  members.  The  introduction 
of  the  closure  was  intended  to  prevent 
debates  from  being  too  long  continued. 
Cloth  ^  fabric  formed  by  interweav- 
>  ing  threads  or  fibers  of  animal 
or  vegetable  origin,  as  wool,  hair,  cotton, 
flax,  hemp,  etc.  Cloth  may  also  be  made 
by  felting  as  well  as  by  weaving.  See 
Cotton,   Woolen,  8Uk,  etc. 

Clothes-moth,  ^^  "*.°*®  'X™°'2^u'' 

%/AwvaA^0  AuvvAA)  several  moths  of  the 
genus  Tinea,  whose  larvse  are  destruc- 
tive to  woolen  fabrics,  feathers,  furs, 
etc.,  upon  which  the^  feed,  using  at  the 
same  time  the  material  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cases  in  which  they  assume 
the  chrysalis  state. 

Clothing  (kl6'*Aing).  the  clothes  or 
viutiiiu^  dress,  that  is,  the  artificial 
coverings,  collectively,  which  people  wear. 
Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  comfort 
than  that  the  body  should  be  kept  in 
nearly  a  uniform  temperature,  thus  pre- 
venting the  disturoauce  of  the  important 
excretory  functions  of  the  skin  by  the 
influence  of  heat  or  cold.  A  considerable 
degree  of  cold  often  lays  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  host  of  chronic  diseases, 
foremost  amon^  which  are  found  scrofula 
and  consumption.  The  only  kind  of 
dress  that  can  afford  the  protection  re- 
quired by  the  changes  of  temperature  to 
which  the  cooler  or  temperate  climates 
are  liable  is  woolen.  Those  who  would 
receive  the  advantage  which  the  wearing 
of  wool  is  capable  of  affording  must  wear 
it  next  to  the  skin ;  for  it  is  in  this  situa- 
tion only  that  its  health-preserving  power 
can  be  felt  The  great  advantages  of 
woolen  cloth  are  briefly  these : — ^the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  allows  the  escape  of 
sweat  through  its  texture;  its  power  of 
preserving  the  sensation  of  warmth  to  the 
skin  under  all  circumstances ;  the  slowness 
with  which  It  conducts  heat ;  the  softness, 
lightness,  and  pliancy  of  its  texture. 
Cotton  cloth,  though  it  differs  but  littic 
from  linen,  approaches  nearer  to  the 
nature  of  woolen,  and  on  that  account 
must  be  esteemed  as  the  next  best  sub- 
stance of  which  clothing  may  be  made. 
Silk  is  the  next  in  point  of  excellence, 
but  it  is  very  inferior  to  cotton  in  every 
respect.  Linen  possesses  the  contrary  of 
most  of  the  properties  enumerated  as 
excellencies  in  woolen.  It  retains  the 
matter  of  perspiration  in  its  texture,  and 
it  conducts  heat  too  rapidly. 
ninflin     (kl5'thG),  in  Greek  mythology 

Pares  whose  duty  it  was  to  spin  the 
thread  of  life,  while  Lacheeis  assi^ed  the 
lot  and  Atropos,  the  Inflexible,  cut  the 
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thread.     The  three  appear  in  Hesiod  as  thick,  heavy  clouds  often  touch  low  moun- 

the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis.    In  art  tains,   steeples   and   even   trees.     Clouds 

Clotho  was   represented  by  the  spindle,  differ  much  in  form  and  character^ut  are 

Lachesis  by  the  globe,  and  Atropos  by  a  generaUv  classed  (following  Luke  Howard, 

sundial.  in  his  Essay  on  Clouds),  into  three  simple 

fJlnflir^     the  closing  of  debate  in  a  leg-  or  primary  forms,  vis. : — ^1.  The  oirruSt  so 

vrxvifuxvy   islative  body.     The  lack   of  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  lock  of 

any  provision  for  this  in  the  Senate  of  the  hair,  and  consisting  of  fibers  which  diverge 

United  States  has  often  led  to  intermin-  in  all  directions.    Clouds  of  this  descrip- 

able  debates,  and  in  certain  cases  to  the  tion  float  at  a  great  height,  usually  from 

defeat  of  important  bills  with  majorities  3  to  5  miles  above  the  earth's  surface, 

in  their  favor,  through  being  talked  to  Long,    streaky   forms    are   called   mare's 

death  by  a  minority.    On  March  8.  1917,  tails.     2.  The  cumulus  or  heap,  a  cloud 

a  biU  WM  i>a886d  establishing  the  nght  to  which  assumes  the  form  of  dense  convex  or 


Oood-Clmis.  Gloud-Cumulos. 


Cloud-StretuB.  Cloud-Nimbus. 

dose  debate  under  certain  conditions.  It  conical  heaps,  resting  on  a  flattish  base; 
provided  that  in  two  days  after  notice  in  called  also  summer-cloud.  Under  ordi- 
writing  has  been  given  by  16  Senators  the  nary  circumstMices  these  clouds  aocom- 
closing  of  debate  on  a  particular  biU  shall  Pjny  fine  weather,  especially  in  the  heat 
be  called  for,  and,  if  settled  in  the  affirma-  ^„r°T?oM;  -M™,i„2'^^,S7/pAhl''2S^ 

^\^  LS;t^^Lr;  ^X  tS  ^a-coS-  oTL^SdfnTla^ni\^^^^^^ 
be  held  before  the  Senate  until  ite  final  ^  r^j^     ^^^  ^h^,  greatest  sise 

disposition,  each  Senator  being  Hmited  to  ^^3^  j^  the  afternoon  and  gradually  de- 
one  hour's  debate  in  all  on  the  biU,  with  crease  towards  sunset.  3.  The  stratus, 
its  amendments  and  motions  arising  from  go  named  from  its  spreading  out  unl- 
it. Also  after  the  two-thirds  vote  no  formly  in  a  horizontal  layer,  which  re- 
amendment  shall  be  offered  without  unani-  ceives  all  its  augmentations  of  volume 
mous  consent.  from  below.  It  belongs  essentially  to 
Cloud  a  collection  of  visible  vapor  or  the  night,  and  Is  frequently  seen  on  calm 
vfxvuu^  watery  particles  suspended  in  summer  evenings  after  sunset  ascend- 
the  atmosphere  at  some  altitude.  They  ing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grounds, 
differ  from  fogs  only  by  their  height  and  and  dispersingin  the  form  of  a  cumulus 
less  degree  of  transparency.  The  average  at  sunnse.  These  three  primary  forms 
height  of  clouds  is  calculated  to  be  2%  of  clouds  are  subdivided  as  follows:—-!, 
miles,  thin  and  light  clouds  being  much  The  oirro-cumulus,  composed  of  a  coUec- 
higher  than  the  highest  mountains,  while  tikm  of  cirri,  and  spreading  itself  fre- 
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Quently  over  the  sky  in  the  form  of  beds  hUhly  distinguished  himself.  On  liis 
of  delicate  snowflaiLes.  2.  The  drro-  return  from  a  tour  in  America  (1862) 
stratus  or  icane-clcud,  so  called  from  its  he  was  appointed  an  examiner  attached 
being  generally  seen  slowly  sinking,  and  to  the  educational  branch  of  the  privy- 
in  a  state  of  transformation;  when  seen  council  office.  He  died  in  1861,  at 
In  the  distance,  a  collection  of  these  Florence,  while  returning  from  a  jour- 
clouds  suggests  the  resemblance  of  a  ney  to  Greece.  His  poems,  of  which 
ahoal  of  fSh,  and  the  sky,  when  thickly  the  best  known  are  Bothie  of  Toher-na- 
mottled  with  them,  is  called  in  popular  Vuolich,  Amours  de  Voyages,  and  the 
language  a  mackerel  sky.  3.  The  ou-  Tragedy  of  Dipsyohus,  were  published, 
muuhstratus  or  twain-cloud,  one  of  the  along  with  a  memoir,  in  1862. 
grandest  and  most  beautiful  of  clouds,  and  PIdva  Bfl.r1c  ^^  Culil'awan  Babk, 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  large,  fleecy  ^^^^^  xpwxjk,  ^  furnished  by  a  tree 
clouds  overhanging  a  flat  stratum  or  of  the  Molucca  Islands  {Oimnamdmum 
base.  4.  The  nimbus,  cumulo-oirro-  CulUawan).  It  is  in  pieces  more  or  less 
stratus,  or  rain-^loud,  recognizable,  ac-  long,  almost  flat,  thick,  fibrous,  covered 
cording  to  Mr.  Howard,  by  its  fibrous  with  a  white  epidermis  of  a  reddish-yel- 
border  and  uniformly  gray  aspect.  It  is  low  inside,  of  a  nutmeg  and  clove  odor, 
a  dense  cloud  spreading  out  into  a  crown  and  of  an  aromatic  and  sharp  taste.  In 
of  cirrus  and  passing  beneath  into  a  commerce  the  name  is  also  given  to  the 
shower.  It  presents  one  of  the  least  bark  of  the  Myrtus  oaryophyllAta,  It 
attractive  appearances  among  clouds,  but  is  of  a  deep-brown  color,  very  thin  and 
it  is  only  when  the  dark  surface  of  this  hard,  and  has  similar  properties  to  cin- 
doud    forms    its    background    that    the  namon. 

splendid  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow  is  fllnv^oill'irflAixr^r  (kl5v-jIl'floWer) , 
exhibited  in  perfection.  l^lUVC-glliynuwcr    ^j^^  carnation,  or 

rilnnil  (klo),  St.,  a  town,  France^  de-  a  dove-scented  variety  of  it 
^*""**  partment  Seine-et-Oise,  6  miles  niover  ^^  Tbkfoil  (klO'ver,  trft'- 
8.  w.  from  Paris,  charmingly  situated  ^*v¥vx,  j^u^^  ^  name  of  different  spe- 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  cies  of  plants  of  the  genus  TrifoUum, 
river  Seine.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  nat  order  LeguminossB.  There  are 
chAteau  and  its  magnificent  park,  a  about  150  species.  Some  are  weeds,  but 
fevorite  holiday  resort  of  the  Parisians,  many  species  are  valued  as  food  for 
As  the  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  cattle.  T.  pratense,  or  common  red  do- 
France,  St.  Cloud  is  historically  inter-  ver,  is  a  oiennial,  and  sometimes,  es- 
esting.  Louis  XIV  bought  the  old  ch&-  pedally  on  chalky  soils,  a  triennial 
teau  and  presented  it  to  his  brother,  the  plant  This  is  the  kind  most  commonly 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  enlarged  and  cultivated,  as  it  yields  a  larger  product 
transformed  it  into  a  splendid  palace,  than  any  of  the  other  sorts.  Trifolium 
which  became  the  residence  of  Henrietta,   revens.  or  white  clover,  is  a  most  valu- 

gueen  of  Charles  I  of  England,  during  able  plant  for  pasturage  over  the  whole 
er  exile.  It  was  sold  by  Louis  Phi-  of  £iurope,  Central  Asia,  and  North 
lippe  of  Orleans  to  Marie  Antoinette,  and  America,  and  has  also  been  introduced 
after  the  revolution  chosen  by  Napoleon  into  South  America.  The  bee  gathers 
for  his  residence.  It  was  the  summer  much  of  its  honey  from  the  flowers  of 
residence  of  Na^leon  III,  and  was  this  spedes.  T.  hybridum,  alsike,  hy- 
nreatly  damaged  m  the  Franco-German  brid.  or  Swedish  dover,  has  been  long 
War.    Pop.  7195.  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  and 

Clondherrv  (doudlier-i),  or  Moun-  for  some  time  also  in  other  countries;  it 
vAvw«i.v%.j.xj  ^^jj  Bramble  {Rubus  is  strongly  recommended  for  cold,  moist 
^ammmdrus),  a  fruit  found  plentifully  stiff  soils.  It  resembles  the  common  red 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer-  dover  in  duration,  stature  and  mode  of 
ica,  of  the  samegenus  with  the  bramble  growth.  T.  medium,  perennial  red  or 
or  blackberry.  The  plant  is  from  4  to  8  meadow  dover,  much  resembles  the  com- 
or  10  inches  high,  with  a  rather  large  mon  red,  but  differs  somewhat  in  habit, 
handsome  leaf,  indented  and  serrated  and  the  bright-red  flowers  are  larger  and 
f  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  large  and  form  a  less  csmpact  head.  Its  produce 
white,  and  the  berries,  which  have  a  is  less  in  quantity,  and  not  so  nutritive, 
very  fine  flavor,  are  orange  yellow  in  as  that  of  the  common  red.  T.  incama- 
color,  and  about  the  size  of  a  bramble-  tum,  crimson  or  Italian  clover,  is  much 
berry.  cultivated   in   France  and   Italy  and   is 

Clonff*]!  ^^^o*f^«  Abthttb  HtrOH,  an  spreading  to  other  countries.  It  bears 
vAwu^M  English  poet,  bom  at  liver-  oblong  or  cylindrical  spikes  of  rich  crim- 
pool,  1819.  He  studied  under  Dr.  Arnold  son  flowers,  and  is  sometimes  planted 
at  Rugby,  and  then  at  Oxford,  where  he  for   decorative   purposes  in   flower  gar- 
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dens.     The  name  clover  is  often  applied  dox,  while  most  of  the  western  princes 

to   plants  like   medick   and   melilot,   cul-  were    Arians.      It   now    became    his   ob- 

tivated    for    the    same    purpose    and    be-  ject  to  rid  himself  by  any  means  of  all 

longing     to     the     same     natural     order,  the  other  Frankish  rulers,  in  order  that 

although  not  of  the  same  genus.  he    might   leave    the   whole    territory   of 

Cllover- weevil      ^    ^^^^    ^^    weeyilf  the  Franks  to  his  children;  and  in  this 

vxvvcx   w^^vxxy     genug  Apion,  differ-  purpose   he   succeeded   by   treachery  and 

ent  species  of  which,  or  their  larvae,  feed  cruelty.     He  died  at  Paris,  which  he  had 

on  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  the  clover,  as  made  his  capital,  on  Nov.  27,  511,  in  the 

also    on     tares    and    other    leguminous  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign.     In  the  last 

plants.     A.   apricanSf   of   a   bluish-black  year   of   his   reign   Clovis   had   called   a 

color,    and    little    more    than    a   line    in  council    at    Orleans,     from     which    are 

length,  is  especially  destructive.  dated  the  peculiar  privileges  claimed  by 

Gloves   (klOvz),   a   very   pungent   aro-  th^  kings  of  France  in  opposition  to  the 

matic  spice,   the   dried   flower-  pope, 

buds  of  CaryophyUus  aromaticua,  a  na-  CIoWH      ^^®  buffoon  or  practical  jester 

tive   of   the   Nlolucca   Islands,   belonging  '     in  pantomime  and  circus  per- 

to   the   myrtle   tribe,   now   cultivated   in  formances.      On    the    old    English    stage 

Sumatra,    Mauritius,    Malacca,   Jamaica,  the   clown   was   the   privileged   laughter- 

etc.     The  tree  is  a  handsome  evergreen  provoker,  who,  without  taking  any  part 

from  15  to  30  feet  high,  with  large,  ellip-  in  the  dramatic  development  of  the  piece 

tical,  smooth  leaves  and  numerous  pur-  represented,    carried    on    his   improvised 

plish   flowers  on  jointed   stalks.     Every  jokes  and   tricks  with   the  actors,   often 

indeed  addressing  himself  directly  to  the 

audience  instead  of  confining  himself  to 

the  scheduled   play  upon  the  stage.     In 

Shakespere*s   dramas   a   distinct  part   is 

assigned    to    the   clown,   who  no   longer 

appears  as  an  extempore  jester,  although 

the  part  he  plays  is  to  a  certain  extent 

in  keeping  with  his  traditional  functions. 

He   is  now   confined   to   the   pantomime 

V  and  the  circus,  in  the  former  of  which 

/  he   plays  a   part  allied   to   that  of   the 

\  French  pierrot, 

I  filovne    (l^oin),  a  town  in  Ireland,  16 

f  uivyiie     j^jj^g  J.    jjy   g    ^j  Cork,   the 

^  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.    From 

riftVA  tr^»in^*,tt,u,  nTn^nnii,^\  1^38  to  1833  it  was  the  see  of  a  bishop 

aove(CafyopAy«t«aroma/ut«).  ^^   ^^^    EstabUshed    Church,    but    in    the 

latter  year  it  was  united  with  Cork  and 
part  of  the  plant  abounds  in  the  volatile  Ross.  Pop.  about  1400. 
oil  for  which  the  flower-buds  are  prized,  rjlnl)  a  select  number  of  persons  in 
The  spice  yields  a  very  fragrant  odor,  ^^^^}  the  habit  of  meeting  for  the 
and  has  a  bitterish,  pungent,  and  warm  promotion  of  some  common  object,  as 
taste.  It  is  sometimes  emj^loyed  as  a  s(x:ial  intercourse,  literature,  politics,  etc 
hot  and  stimulating  medicine,  but  is  It  is  a  peculiarly  English  institution, 
more  frequently  used  in  culinary  prep-  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  taken 
arations.  root  in  any  other  country  except  Amer- 
Glovifi  (Wo'vis;  from  old  Gcr.  CMod-  ica.  The  coffee-houses  of  the  17th  and 
vxvvxo  ^^g^  jjj^  Qgp  Ludtoig,  Fr.  18th  centuries  are  the  best  representa- 
Louis)  t  King  of  the  Franks,  born  465,  tives  of  what  is  meant  by  a  modem  club, 
succeeded  his  father  Childeric  in  the  while  the  clubs  of  that  time  were  corn- 
year  481,  as  chief  of  the  warlike  tribe  of  monly  nothing  but  a  kind  of  restaurants 
Salian  Franks,  who  inhabited  Northern  or  taverns  where  people  resorted  to  take 
Gaul.  In  486  he  overthrew  the  Roman  their  meals.  But  while  anybody  was 
governor  at  Soissons  and  occupied  the  free  to  enter  a  coffee-house,  it  was  neces- 
country  between  the  Somme  and  the  sary  that  a  person  should  have  been 
Ix)ire.  The  influence  of  his  wife  Clo-  formerly  received  as  a  member  of  a  club, 
tilda,  a  Burgundian  princess,  at  length  according  to  its  regulations,  before  he 
converted  him  to  Christianity,  and  on  was  at  liberty  to  enter  it.  Among  the 
Dec.  25,  496.  he  was  baptized  with  sev-  earliest  of  the  Ix)ndon  clubs  was  the  Kit- 
eral  thousands  of  his  Franks  at  Rheims,  cat  Club,  formed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
and  was  saluted  by  Pope  Anastasius  as  Anne,  among  whose  forty  members  were 
'most   Christian  king,*   he   being   ortho-  dukes,    earls,    and    the    leading    authors 
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of  the  day.  Another  club  formed  about  ClnVfoot  C^^**  talipes),  a  con- 
the  same  time  was  the  Beefsteak  Club.  ^*"'"  xwww  ggui^^]  disiuriion  of  the 
Originally  these  two  clubs  had  no  pro-  foot  There  are  several  varieties.  Some- 
nounced  political  views,  but  in  the  end  times  the  foot  is  twisted  inwards  (2^. 
they  began  to  occupy  themselves  with  varus)  ;  sometimes  the  heel  is  raised  and 
politics,  the  Kitcat  Club  being  Whig,  the  toes  only  touch  the  ground  (T. 
and  the  Beefsteak  Club,  Tory.  Perhaps  equinus)  ;  sometimes  the  foot  is  twisted 
the  most  celebrated  club  of  last  century  outwards  {T,  valgus)  ;  or  it  rests  only 
was  that  which  was  first  called  The  on  the  heel  (T.  calcaneus).  In  most 
Club  par  excellence,  and  numbered  among  cases  the  deformity  is  curable  by  modern 
its    members    Dr.    Johnson,    Sir    Joshua   surgery. 

Reynolds,  Edmund  Burke,  Oliver  Gold-  Glnb-hanlin?  *  method  of  tacking 
smith,  Edward  Gibbon,  and  others.  The  ****'  **«*t**xAi.g,  ^  ^^^^  ^  dangerous 
most  important  London  political  clubs  situations  by  letting  go  the  lee-anchor  as 
of  the  present  day  are  the  Carlton  Club,  soon  as  the  wind  is  out  of  the  sails,  her 
a  sort  of  headquarters  for  the  Con-  head  bein|^  thus  brought  to  the  wind,  and 
servative  party,  and  the  Reform  Club,  then  cutting  the  cable  and  trimming  the 
the  building  belonging  to  which  stands  sails  as  soon  as  she  pays  off. 
next  to  that  of  the  Carlton  Club,  the  Clnb-mOSS  ^^®  common  name  of  thp 
great  club  of  the  Liberal  party.  Similar  ^*"'»'  ai^voo,  plants  of  the  order  Lyco- 
clubs  exist  also  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  podiaceee,  or  more  particularly  of  the 
and  other  cities  of  the  kingdom.  Some  genus  Lycopodium.  See  Lycopods, 
of  the  London  clubs  are  for  ladies  as  well  (JItia  (kl5),  of  a  square  sail,  is  the 
as  gentlemen,  and  one  or  two  for  ladies  lower    comer;    and    hence    clue- 

alone.  Clubs  are  often  provided  with  lines  and  clue-garnets,  tackles  to  truss 
reading-room  and  library,  smoking-room,  the  clues  up  to  the  yard, 
billiard-room,  coflFee-room,  dining-room,  (JliiTies  (klOns),  a  mining  town  in  the 
drawing-room,  etc,  and  also  may  have  ^*  *******  Australian  colony  of  Victoria, 
a  certain  number  of  bedrooms.  Besides  120  miles  northwest  of  Melbourne.  Pop. 
being   convenient   for   social   intercourse,  2426. 

members  may  obtain  their  meals  in  them,  fJlTiiiv  (klii-n§),  a  town  of  Eastern 
served  in  the  best  style  and  at  moderate  ^***"J  France,  dep.  SaOne-et-Loire,  11 
cost  New  members  are  admitted  by  bal-  miles  N.  w.  Macon,  pop.  3691.  Here  was 
lot.  and  pay  a  certain  entrance  fee  as  a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  910.  at 
well  as  an  annual  subscription.  The  one  time  the  most  celebrated  in  France, 
English  clubs  have  been  imitated  in  dif-  having  2000  monastic  communities  di- 
ferent  countries  in  Europe,  but  not  with  p^cUy  under  its  sway  in  France,  Italy. 
^^i:^'^h^r^lf'$t.t::Titn\^^^  England,    etc!,    the    inmites    of 

S^t^/el^^^^^^^  K  -^t  formed  the  congregation  of  Chmiac 

cities  are  well  provided  with  them,  while  "^^n  }^^^  ^'  **  .^^  destroyed  in 
women*8  clubs  are  so  numerous  that  they  1*89,  and  the  present  town  is  to  some 
have  long  ceased  to  be  an  innovation,  extent  built  of  its  d4hris  and  occupies  its 
In  France,  where  clubs  were  Introduced  site. 

at  an  early  period,  they  soon  became  asso-  Glll'Deidfle  (kld-p6'i-d6),  the  herring 
ciatlons  purely  political  in  their  nature,  ^***l'^*****'  family,  the  typical  genus 
and  had  no  nniform  and  regular  form,  as  being  Clup^a,  the  herring,  a  family  of 
they  were  only  tolerated  during  revolu-  fishes  which  Includes  the  herring,  sprat, 
tionary  epochs.  The  Club  des  Jacobins,  white-bait,  pilchard,  etc 
the  Club  des  Feulllants,  the  Club  des  ClusiaCCa.  See  Guiiiferat. 
Cordeliers,  and  the  Club  de  Montrouge.   ^  '•^  ' 

were  the  most  famous  clubs  of  the  time  fjlnstf^red  Colnmn  ^  architecture, 
of  the  first  French  revolution.  After  the  ^™»''e«a  l^OlUUm,  ^  pier  which 
revolutions  of  1848  hosts  of  clubs  started  seems  to  consist  of  several  columns  or 
Into  existence  in  France,  Germany,  and  shafts,  clustered  together ;  they  are  some- 
Italy;  but  the  institution  has  always  times  attached  to  each  other  throughout 
failed  to  take  a  deep  hold  on  European  their  whole  height,  and  sometimes  only 
continental  society.  at  the  capital  and  base. 

ninhWrio*  a  diseased  condition  of  (llntTifl.  (Wfl'tha),  the  largest  river 
triUDDingy  plants  of  the  cabbage  ^^**^^^  in  New  Zealand,  in  the 
family,  produced  by  the  myxomycetous  southern  part  of  the  Middle  Island.  It 
fungus  known  as  Plnsmodiophora  hras-  receives  the  waters  of  Lakes  Hawea. 
sicWf  consisting  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Wanaka,  and  Wakatipu,  and  flows  In  a 
stem  becoming  swollen  and  misshapen.  8.  e.  direction,  having  a  length  of  150 
Lime  is  used  as  an  antidote.  mU^t     It  is  caUod  alao  Molynenx. 
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Clyde 


CoaclL 


rjl-vr^ft  IKUQj,  a  nyer  oi  ocuuauuy 
J^  which  has  its  soorces  amid  the 
hills  that  separate  Lanarkshire  from 
the  countries  of  Peebles  and  Dumfries 
and  forms  an  extensive  estuary  or  firth 
before  it  enters  the  Irish  Sea,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Bute. 
From  its  source  to  Glasgow,  where 
navigation  begins,  its  lensfth  is  70  or  80 
miles.  Near  Lanark  it  has  three  cele- 
brated falls — the  uppermost,  Bonnington 
Linn,  about  30  feet  high ;  the  next,  Cora 
Linn,  where  the  water  takes  three  dis- 
tinct leaps,  each  about  as  high ;  and  the 
lowest,  Stonebyres,  also  three  distinct 
falls,  altogether  about  80  feet  The 
Clyde,  by  artificial  deepening,  has  been 
made  navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to 
Glasgow,  and  is  the  most  valuable  river 
in  Scotland  for  commerce.  See  OlMgoto, 
rfl^ilA  Lord,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  was 
^^J^^y  born  in  Glasgow,  in  1792, 
where  his  father,  John  McLlver,  a  native 
of  Mull,  worked  as  a  cabinet-maker.  His 
mother's  maiden  name  was  Campbell,  and 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  small  pro- 
prietor in  Islay.  By  the  assistance  of 
his  mother's  relations  he  was  educated 
at  the  High  School  of  Glasgow,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Military  Academy, 
Gosport    In  1808  he  received  an  ensign's 


Lord  Clyde, 
commission  in  the  0th  Regdment  of  Foot, 
havinff  previously  changed  his  name  to 
CampDell,  at  the  suggestion  of-  his 
maternal  uncle,  an  officer  in  the  army. 
He  served  in  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore 
and  Wellington,  being  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Barossa  and  Vittoria.  and  hav- 
ing displayed  distinsruished  gallantry  at 
the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  where,  as 
well  as  at  the  Bidassoa,  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  181$>-25  he  was  in  the 
West  Indies.   In   1835  be  attained   the 


rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL  In  1842  he 
was  in  China  in  command  of  the  98th 
Regiment,  and  on  the  termination  of  the 
Climese  war  took  active  service  in  India, 
where  he  acquired  such  reputation  in  the 
second  Sikh  war  as  to  receive  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  and  the  title  of  K.C.B. 
In  1854  he  became  major-general,  with 
the  command  of  the  Highland  Brigade  in 
the  Crimean  war.  His  services  at  the 
battles  of  Alma  and  Balaklava,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  generally,  were  conspicuous, 
so  that  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
mutiny  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  there.  Landing  at  Calcutta  on 
August  29,  1857,  he  relieved  Havelock 
and  Outram  at  Lucknow,  and  crushed 
the  rebellion  entirely  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Ij'or  his  services  here  Sir  Colin 
received  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of 
Parliament,  was  created  a  peer  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Clyde,  and  had  an  income 
of  $10,000  a  year  allotted  him.  In  1862 
he  was  made  field-marshal.  He  died 
August  14,  1803,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Clvster  ^ klis't^r ),  an  injection  or 
J***  enema,  a  medicated  sub- 
stance introduced  into  the  lower  bowel, 
usually  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  its 
contents,  but  sometimes  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  retained,  as  when  opium  is 
thus  administered  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

Clytemnestra  <^JVeTl%^iio^ 

daughter  of  King  Tvndareus  and  Leda, 
and  half-sister  of  Helen.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  Agamemnon  in  the  war  against 
Troy  she  bestowed  her  favors  on 
^gisthus,  and,  in  connection  with  him, 
murdered  Agamemnon  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  and,  together  with  her  paramour, 
governed  Mycene  for  seven  years.  Her 
son  Orestes  killed  them  both.  See 
Agamemnon  and  Orestes, 
CtiiiIiis  (nl'dus).  or  Gnidub,  an 
vmaus  ancient  Greek  town  in  Caria, 
a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  a  great  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Aphroditd  (Venus), 
who  had  three  temples  here,  in  one  of 
which  was  a  famous  statue  of  the  goddess 
by  Praxiteles. 

Coach.  (1^^^^)*  &  general  name  for  all 
covered  carriages  drawn  by 
horses  and  intended  for  the  rapid  con- 
veyance of  passengers.  The  earliest  car- 
riages appear  to  have  been  all  open,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  figures  of  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  chariots  found 
on  the  monuments  discovered  amid  tho 
ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  At  Rome 
both  covered  and  uncovered  carriages 
were  in  use.  After  the  fall  of  the  Romnn 
Empire  they  went  out  of  use  airain,  and 
during  the  feudal  ages  th9  custom  was 
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Coadjutor  C!oal 

to  ride  on  horseback,  the  nae  of  carriages  Coagulation    (k^^as-Q-la'shun),   the 

being    considered    effeminate.    They    do  ^^^B  »a*<»**viv    changing  of  a  fluid  into 

not  appear  to  have  become  common  till  a  more  or  less  solid  substance,   or  the 

the  fifteenth  century,  and  even  then  were  separation  of  a  substance  from  a  solution, 

regarded  exclusively  as  vehicles  for  wo-  through  the  substance  becoming  more  or 

men   and   invalids.      Later  on  they   be-  less  solid.    Thus,  albumin  of  egg  can  be 

came,    especially    in    Germany,    part    of  dissolved  in  cold  water,  but  if  the  solution 

the  appendages  of  royalty.    They  seem  to  be    warmed,    the    albumin    undergoes    a 

have   been  introduced  into  England   the  change,    separates   out   in   white,   flocky 

middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  were  masses,  and  cannot  again  be  redissolvcd 

long  confined  to  the  aristocracy  and  the  in  the  water.    Coagulation  is  well  exem- 

wealthy  classes.     Hackney-coaches  were  plified    by    the    'curding'    of    milk    and 

first  used  in  London  in  1625.    They  were  'dotting'  of  blood. 

then  only  twenty  in  number,  and  were  Coahuila  (kO-A-wfilA),  a  state  of 
kept  at  the  hotels,  where  they  had  to  be  Vroanuua  Mexico,  on  the  frontier  of 
applied  for  when  wwited.  In  1634  the  United  States,  rich  in  woods  and 
coaches  waiting  to  be  hired  at  a  particular  pastures,  and  having  several  silyei^mines ; 
•^'^^e'^^^^SiSo^li^ced.  and  had  increased  area,  63,669  square  miles;  pop.  367.652. 
to  200  in  1652,  to  800  in  1710,  and  to  -,  '..  '  r,  ,,„  ^.  A*xh>l  ^^Iua^^ha 
1000  in  1771.  Stage-coaches  were  intro-  Coaita  ^^^^Sl^V^W^^f  ^?  fhffl^mSS 
duced  into  England  about  the  same  time  ^„„  „«„VoJ^' Sf J^f  L^Jh^t  Sui^^V^ 
as  hackney-cciches.  The  first  atoge-  f^f ,f5«^e^' ^o»fl^S/<>  ^^^^ 
coach  in  London  appears  to  have  run  %^^^fhTJ^^^f^  ^  ^  ''  ^^  ^  ^ 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  before  the  ^^^^  *°  captivity.  .  ,  . 
end  of  the  century  they  were  started  on  Coal  ^  formed  from  vast  deposits  of 
three  of  the  principal  roads  in  England.  ^^"^  vegetable  matter  of  the  carbonifer- 
Their  speed  was  at  first  very  moderate,  ous  age,  during  which  the  growth  of 
about  3  or  4  miles  an  hour.  They  could  plants  was  luxuriant.  In  course  of  time 
only  run  in  the  summer,  and  even  then  decay  took  place  in  the  fallen  plants  and 
their  progress  was  often  greatly  hindered  succeeding  centuries  covered  them  with  a 
by  floods  and  by  the  wretched  state  of  sediment  of  mud  and  sand  that  arrested 
tne  roads  generally.  In  1700  it  took  their  destruction  and  exerted  a  pressure 
a  week  to  travel  from  York  to  London ;  that  combined  with  heat,  and  chemical  ac- 
in  1754  a  body  of  Manchester  merchants  tion  slowly  drove  off  most  of  the  hydrogen 
started  a  conveyance,  the  Flying  Coach,  and  oxygen  contained  in  the  vegetation, 
of  an  improved  kind,  which  did  the  leaving  the  carbon  behind.  Hence  there 
joomey  to  London  in  the  unusually  short  are  few  traces  of  its  vegetable  origin 
period  of  four  days  and  a  half.  The  found  in  coal.  Nevertheless  the  outlines 
system  of  mail-coaches  was  established  of  leaves  and  stems  that  have  entered  into 
in  London  in  1784  and  these  continued  its  formation  are  sometimes  seen,  and  in 
to  be  the  means  of  traveling  in  Bhigland  sandstones,  clays  and  shales  with  which 
antil  their  place  was  taken  by  the  rail-  coal  is  found  the  plants  from  which  it 
ways.  In  the  United  States  the  unsettled  ori^nated  are  found  distributed  freely  in 
state  of  the  roads  in  the  colonial  period  the  fossil  state,  and,  more  rarely,  the 
delayed  the  introduction  of  coaches  and  trunks  of  trees  with  roots  extending  down 
it  was  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  hito  the  subjacent  clay  formation, 
before  a  stage-coach  line  was  started  be-  These,  though  replaced  by  mineral  sub- 
tween  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the  stances,  have  preserved  their  structural 
two  largest  cities,  a  wafon  twice  a  features  so  perfectly  that  botanists  have 
week,  and  making  three  miles  an  hour,  been  able  to  establish  their  afllnity  with 
sufilcing  for  all  travel  at  first.  In  1766  existing  species.  Tree  fossils  of  large  sise 
a  coach  was  put  on  that  made  the  journey  go  recognized  have  been  found  to  be  re- 
in two  days,  and  was  advertised  as  a  jated  closely  to  the  arancavia  as  found  in 
•  flying  machine.;  In  1789  it  took  a  week  gouth  America  and  Australia.  The  com- 
to  travel  by  stage  from  New  York  to  moner  forms  of  vegetable  life  found  in  the 
Boston,  the  coaches  often  sticking  fast  in  ro^ks  of  the  coal  formation  include  the 
the  mud.  Within  rwent  years  the  coach  gigiHana  and  stigmaria,  the  lepidoden- 
hfw  largely  been  replaced  by  the  automo-  ^j^^^  ^^e  calamite  and  tree  ferns.  From 
^11^  the  animal  fossils  in  coal  it  is  to  be  as- 
finail inf nr  (k5-a-jo'tor),  a  Latin  term,  sumed  that  some  deposite  occurred  in 
v/uorujubux  nearly  synonymous  in  its  fresh  water,  probably  lakes,  while  others 
original  meaning  with  aasisiani.  The  appear  to  have  occurred  at  the  mouths  of 
term  is  especially  applied  to  an  assistant  rivers  reaching  salt  water.  The  period 
bishop  appointed  to  act  for  nnd  succeed  during  which  the,  transformation  of  the 
one  who  U  too  old  or  infirm  for  duty.  vegetable  into  the  mineral  substance  wa« 
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Coal 


Goal 


effected  was  of  long  duration,  so  long  as 
to  be  quite  undeterminable. 

Anthracite^  or  hard  coal,  has  undergone 
a  greater  degree  of  decomposition  than 
bituminous  or  soft  coal.  It  is  the  oldest 
of  the  coal  formations  and  contains  most 
uncombined  carbon,  the  percentage  being 
from  90  to  94%,  the  remainder  consisting 
of  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  ash.  It  is  pure 
black,  or  with  a  bluish  metallic  lustre  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  46  or  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  hard  woods.    It  burns 


Section  of  part  of  a  coal-field,  showing  a 
■uooenion  of  buried  trees  aud  land  surface; 
a,  sandstones;  b,  shales;  c,  ooal-sftams 
dt  under-clays  or  soils. 

with  little  flame,  is  practically  smokeless 
and  deposits  no  soot  in  the  chimneys,  nor 
does  it  give  off  gas  to  any  extent.  Hence 
it  is  the  ideal  fuel  for  domestic  use  and 
for  furnaces  and  malt  kilns.  It  is  less 
abundant  than  other  varieties  and  greater 
in  price.  It  was  first  discovered  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1791. 

BituminouSf  or  soft  coal,  is  of  later 
formation  than  anthracite;  it  has  under- 
gone less  pressare  and  is  less  decomposed. 


As  its  name  indicates,  it  contains  bitumen, 
a  soft,  mineral  substance,  a  native  mix- 
ture of  hydrocarbons,  oxygenated,  that 
oozes  out  when  it  is  subjected  to  heat  It 
contains  from  75%  to  85%  of  carbon, 
with  traces  of  sulphur,  and  a  greater  per- 
centage of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  than  an- 
thracite. It  is  black  and  on  its  smooth 
surfaces  Is  glossy,  but  lacks  the  bluish 
lustre  that  sometimes  appears  in  hard 
coal.  It  is  also  softer  than  anthracite. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.27.  In  burning 
it  emits  a  yellowish  flame,  much  greater 
than  that  given  out  by  hard  coal,  and 
gives  less  heat,  while  its  imperfect  com- 
bustion produces  heavy,  black  smoke  and 
diffuses  disagreeable  gases.  The  hydro- 
carbons can  be  driven  off  as  gases  by 
heating  the  coal  without  access  of  air.  In 
this  way  one  kind  of  illuminating  gas  is 
made  and  the  carbonaceous  residue  is  coke. 

Cannel,  or  gas  coal,  is  of  the  bitumin- 
ous variety,  but  contains  less  uncombined 
carbon  than  the  coking  or  furnace  kinds ; 
it  burns  freely  and  is  used  largely  in  mak- 
ing illuminating  gas. 

Lignite  is  of  comparatively  ver7  rtcent 
formation,  intermediate  between  bitumin- 
ous and  peat ;  indeed,  a  period  of  less  than 
five  hundred  years  is  known  to  have  con- 
verted timber  into  a  sort  of  lignite.  The 
percentage  of  carbon  in  lignite,  which  is 
brownish  in  color,  never  exceeds  70%,  and 
the  ash  shows  that  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  earthy  matter  enters  Into  its  com- 
position. It  exhibits  much  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  wood  from  which  it  Is  formed. 
Its  heat-giving  property  is  low,  hence  it 
can  be  used  only  where  a  hot  fire  is  not 
needed,  but  it  is  very  volatile. 

Peat  is  the  latest  ot  the  coal  formations. 
It  has  undergone  but  a  partial  change 
from  its  original  state  and  the  slight  pres- 
sure to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  the 
small  covering  of  sediment  has  given  it 
but  little  density ;  it  contains  over  60% 
of  volatile  matter.  It  forms  in  boggy 
ground  from  plants  undergoing  decay  and 
covered  by  water.  The  roots  and  stems 
of  plants  become  matted  and,  mixed  with 
earthy  matter,  form  peat.  It  contains 
much  water,  especially  near  the  top  of  the 
layer  when  removed  from  the  bog,  but 
the  bottom  greatly  resembles  lignite  in  ap- 
pearance. As  a  fuel  it  is  chiefly  us^ 
where  coal  and  wood  are  scarce  and  high 
in  price.  Many  experiments  have  been 
made  to  treat  this  substance  for  more 
general  use  as  a  fuel,  and  considerable 
success  has  followed  the  method  of  satu- 
rating it  with  petroleum,  which  is  adopted 
in  Southern  Russia,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  peat  and  a  cheap  supply  of 
petroleum.    See  Coal  Mining. 
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Coal  ICining:. 


Coal  Brass,  the  iron  pyrites  found  in 
••«»>  g^jjj  measures,  so  uomod 
on  account  of  its  brassy  appearance. 
Goal  containing  much  pyrites  is  bad  for 
iron  smelting,  and  it  is  unpleasant  for 
domestic  use  on  account  of  the  sulphurous 
add  which  it  gives  off  on  burning.  Coal 
brass  is  useful  in  the  manufacture  of 
copperas,  and  in  alkali  works. 

Coalbrookdale   ^^^fiSl'  iS 

iron   producing   district   in   Salop,   along 

the  bank  of  the  Severn. 

Goaldale    ^     borough     in     Schuylkill 

>  county,   Pennsylvania,   near 
Tamaqna.     It  has  coal-mining  interests. 
Pop.  5154. 
Coal-fiah    ^  species  of  the  cod  genus 

*  (  Qadua  carhfmarius  ) ,  named 
from  the  color  of  its  back.  It  grows  to 
a  length  of  2V^  feet,  and  is  found  in  great 
numbers  about  the  Orkneys  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain.  In  Scotland 
it  is  generally  known  as  the  aethe  or  seath. 
Goal  Oas      ^^  variety  of  carburetted 

'  hydrogen,  produced  from 
coal,  which  is  used  for  common  gaslight. 

Coaling  Stations,  f.H^°^   ^.*^^" 

vwwAMj.^  R^vMPVAvuoj  lished  at  various 
important  points  over  the  ocean,  where 
■hips,  both  of  the  navy  and  the  mercantile 
marine,  may  obtain  supplies  of  coal.  The 
utility  of  such  stations,  when  properly 
fortified,  as  points  of  refuge,  defense,  and 
repair  in  the  event  of  war  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  Britain  has  very  many 
of  them  in  accordance  vnth.  the  width  of 
its  interests,  the  United  States,  as  yet, 
comparatively  few. 

Coalition  (k^-a-^'shnn) ,  a  term  used 
^^^^  in  diplomacy  and  politics 

to  denote  a  union  between  different  par- 
ties not  of  the  same  opinions,  but  who 
agree  to  act  together  for  a  particular  ob- 
ject. Among  states  it  is  understood  to 
mean  theoretically  something  less  general 
in  its  ends  and  less  deeply  founded  than 
an  alUanee, 

Coal  Measures,  S'the^X'bon'/^i^^u? 

STStem,  consisting  of  beds  of  sandstone, 
shale,  etc.,  between  which  are  coal-seams. 

Coal  Mining     '^®  ^^p*^*  thickness 

V/O&i  mimu^.  ^^^  direction  of  the 
coal  seams  having  been  determined  by 
prospecting,  the  next  step  is  the  provision 
of  shafts.  Several  considerations  govern 
tfaeir  location,  such  as  the  contour  of  the 
sorface,  the  adjacency  and  availability  of 
transportation,  the  facility  of  generating 
power,  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  the 
presence  of  faults  and  the  method  of  work- 
ing the  coal.  In  cases  where  the  seams 
ootccop  at  the  surface,  drifts  are  driven 


directly  into  them,  and  in  hilly  sections 
tunnels  are  opened  to  them  through  the 
intervening  rock.  It  is,  however,  far  more 
general  to  have  recourse  to  the  sinking  of 
shafts,  by  whieh  entrance  the  transmis- 
sion of  power  to  the  workings,  their  venti- 
lation and  the  pumping  of  water  is 
effected.  The  shafts  are  driven  with  par- 
ticular regard  to  the  depth  and  the  dip 
of  the  seam.  Where  the  depth  is  only 
moderate  and  the  dip  is  gentle,  it  is  eco- 
nomical to  locate  the  shafts  at  the  lower 
level  of  the  seam,  whereas  where  the  seam 
is  deep  and  without  inclination  it  is  found 
advantageous  to  locate  the  shafts  as  near 
to  the  centre  of  the  mine  as  may  be,  so  as 
to  facilitate  operations  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  Shafts  vary  in  size  and 
shape,  the  determination  of  which  depends 
particularly  on  the  extent  and  depth  of 
the  workings  and  somewhat  upon  the 
locality.  They  are  either  rectaneular, 
which  is  more  common  in  the  United 
States,  owing  to  the  readier  supply  of 
timber  for  lining,  elliptical,  or  circular, 
the  latter  shape  being  now  more  generally 
favored  because  of  their  greater  inherent 
strength.  An  important  advantage  of  the 
circular  shaft  is  that  it  offers  the  least 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  ventilating 
air  currents.  The  size  of  the  shafts  de- 
pends on  the  depth  and  output  of  the 
mine  and  the  number  of  cages  to  be 
hoisted.  A  shaft  of  sufficient  size  for  an 
output  of  1200  to  1500  tons  a  day  should 
have  a  diameter  of  about  20  feet.  Two 
shafts  are  necessary  for  each  mine,  and 
these  must  be  furnished  with  a  winding 
gear  at  the  surface.  The  bottom  of  the 
shafts  are  arched  over,  forming  what  is 
termed  the  *  porch,*  in  order  to  strengthen 
it,  the  thickness  being  proportionate  to 
the  weight  and  pressure  that  it  may  be 
expected  to  bear,  and  wooden  blocks  are 
sometimes  also  built  into  it  to  give  elas- 
ricity  under  sudden  pressure  and  in  addi- 
tion an  inverted  arch  is  in  some  cases 
built  into  the  floor.  Still  further  protec- 
tion of  the  shafts  and  strengtnening 
against  surface  weight  is  afforded  by 
leaving  a  pillar  of  solid  coal  surrounding 
the  shaft.  The  depth  at  which  coal  may 
be  profitably  mined  is  about  3000  feet, 
although  in  some  cases,  as  in  Belgium, 
mines  are  worked  at  a  depth  of  4000  feet. 
The  regulations  governing  the  mining  of 
coal  vary  considerably  in  different  coun- 
tries and  in  the  United  States  there  is 
likewise  a  lack  of  uniformity  and  changes 
are  frequently  made,  so  that  only  general 
statements  are  useful  here. 

Working  is  carried  on  by  practically 
two  methods,  known  as  pillar  work  and 
long-wall    work.      The    first    comprises 
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'  pillar-and-Btall/  '  bord-and-pillar '  and  or  by  blasting.  All  coal  seams,  except 
'  room-and-pillar '  and  is  done  by  driving  anthracite,  have  planes  of  cleavage  which 
roads  or  stalls  through  the  coal  and  con-  admit  of  ready  splitting.  Roads  driven 
necting  them  by  cross-passages,  leaving  in  the  direction  of  such  planes  are  known 
pillars  of  coal  between  them  to  support  as  '  ends/  and  those  driven  across  them 
the  roof  as  the  workings  advance.  When  are  styled  '  bords,*  or  '  boards,'  the  latter 
sufficient  work  has  been  effected  in  this  enabling  easier  working  than  from  the 
manner  the  pillars  are  cut  away  and  the  '  ends.'  Cutting  by  mechanical  means  is 
roof  is  supported  by  heavy  timbers.  In  used  chiefly  in  thin  seams  because  of  the 
the  second,  or  long-wall  work,  all  the  coal  increased  output  they  allow,  the  greater 
is  removed  as  the  work  proceeds  from  the  speed  of  the  operation,  that  they  produce 
pillar  at  the  shaft,  the  face  gradually  less  small  coal,  and  that  there  is  the 
extending.  The  waste  or  'goaf*  is  minimum  risk  of  the  falling  of  the  roof, 
stacked  Dehind,  and  through  this  com-  The  principles  of  operation  in  the  two 
municating  roads  are  left  open.  This  is  types  of  cutters  used  in  the  United  States 
what  is  known  as  long-wall  working  for-  are  those  of  a  pick  or  drill  and  a  chain- 
ward.  The  opposite  plan,  or  long-wall  cutter.  The  former  gives  a  rapid  succes- 
working  back,  is  effected  by  driving  the  sion  of  sharp  blows  with  a  long,  chisel- 
roads  to-  the  outside  or  boundary  of  the  like  pick ;  the  latter  operates  with  a  series 
mine  and  then  taking  the  coal  backward  of  cutting  wheels  rotating  on  an  endless 
towards  the  shaft  This  plan  avoids  the  chain  driven  by  a  motor,  either  compres- 
necessity  of  keeping  roads  open  through  the  sed  air  or  electricity.  Gunpowder  is  used 
waste  coal  and  is  so  far  more  desirable,  in  making  the  blast  in  wet  mines  where 
but,  of  course,  it  involves  greater  capital  there  is  no  gas  present,  but  in  dry  and 
outlay.  Where  spontaneous  combustion  dusty  ones,  or  where  gas  is  present,  it  is 
is  probable  this  plan  is  chiefly  used.  I»n{f-  necessary  to  use  some  flameless  high  ex- 
wall  working  is  best  adapted  to  thin  plosive,  which  in  exploding  discharges  an 
seams ;  where  the  seams  are  thick,  or  near  aqueous  vapor  that  destroys  any  tendency 
the  surface,  or  beneath  towns,  indeed  in  to  ignite  coal  dust  or  gas,  if  present 
all  cases  where  there  is  danger  of  subsi-  Hauling.  Ck>al  is  hauled  from  the  work- 
dence  the  pillar-and-stall  method  is  ings  to  the  shaft  by  hand  labor,  horses, 
practised.  In  the  United  States  it  is  the  or  mechanical  power;  hand  labor,  obvi- 
one  largely  used.  In  getting  the  coal  it  is  ouslv,  is  used  only  in  small  mines, 
indispensable  that  the  workings  be  prop-  Mechanical  power  systems  are:  (1)  the 
erly  supported.  This  is  earned  out  by  Jic  or  self-acting  incline,  feasible  only 
timbering  the  roofs  and  sides  of  roadways  where  the  shaft's  bottom  is  at  the  lowest 
and  the  coal  faces,  and  for  this  purpose  point  of  the  coal  seam,  in  which  case  the 
the  best  materials  are  pine,  fir,  and  oak,  cars  loaded  with  coal  running  down  the 
which  are  creosoted.  In  the  pillar  incline  pull  up  the  empty  ones,  the  wire 
method  there  is,  of  course,  less  need  for  rope  attached  to  the  descending  load  being 
timber  support,  the  pillars  themselves  fastened  over  a  pulley  or  drum  at  the 
affording  the  chief  protection,  but  timber  upper  end  of  the  incline  and  its  other  end 
roof  props  are  also  used  to  prevent  the  attached  to  the  returning  empty  cars, 
fall  of  loose  portions,  and  at  the  road-  Friction  rollers  set  at  intervals  between 
ways  adjacent  to  the  faces  cross-pieces  are  the  rails  on  the  incline  carry  the  rope, 
used,  supported  by  props  or  hitches  in  the  Where  a  double  line  of  rails  cannot  be 
side  wall.  Still  other  strengthening  is  used,  the  single  track  Is  provided  with  a 
effected  in  the  haulage  ways  with  steel  pass  half-way  where  the  descending  and 
and  iron  supports,  brick  arch  work  or  ascending  cars  meet  and  pass.  Sometimes 
brick  walls  and  girders.  a  single  line  is  employed  throughout, 
OeiiitiQ  the  Coal  The  first  stage  is  when  a  balance  weight  runs  between  the 
bringing  down  the  coal,  which  is  done  raib  alternately,  being  drawn  up  by  a 
either  oy  blasting  without  preliminary  loaded  cars  and  drawing  up  an  empty  one. 
work,  and  is  called  '  shooting  off  the  (2)  Single  rope  haulage  is  employed 
solid ' ;  or  by  blasting  preceded  by  under^  where  the  shaft^  bottom  is  at  the  top  of 
cutting  or  '  shearing,  so  as  to  give  more  an  incline ;  in  this  case  the  full  cars  are 
than  one  face  to  the  action  of  the  ex-  hauled  up  by  a  winding  engine  and  the 
plosive ;  this  requires  that  grooves  be  cut  empty  set  run  back  by  gravi^.  l%e  most 
vertically  parallel  to  the  walls.  In  the  generally  used  system  is  the  endless  rope, 
former,  called  '  holing.'  a  notch  or  groove  which  is  adapted  not  only  to  level  seams 
is  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  Ream,  extending  but  may  be  advantageously  used  on  steep 
about  three  feet  back  from  the  face,  leav-  roads.  Usually,  a  double  line  of  road  is 
ing  the  ovorhanging  rock  supported  by  better.  The  cars  run  in  sets  of  ten  or 
timbers  called  '  sprags/  to  fall  of  itseU  twelve,  and  a  stretching  pulley  is  used  to 
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keep  the  rope  tant  when  the  pull  of  the  or  frame  is  from  80  to  100  feet  above  the 
load  lessens.  The  endless  chain  system  surface  level  to  give  head  room  to  the 
requires  a  double  roadway,  one  of  which  cage,  the  landing  platform  beine  generally 
accommodates  the  full  cars  and  the  other  placed  at  some  height  above  tne  ground, 
the  empty.  The  chain  passes  over  a  pulley  The  head  gear  is  provided  with  automatic 
driven  by  an  engine  so  placed  that  the  devices  to  avoid  disaster,  such  as  detach- 
chain  rests  on  tne  top  of  the  car  and  ing  hooks  that  operate  in  case  of  over- 
passes round  a  second  similar  pulley  at  winding ;  safety  catches  are  also  fumidied 
the  far  end  of  the  plane.  The  endless  rope  to  hold  the  cage  should  it  get  out  of  con- 
system  overhead  is  substantially  similar  trol  or  become  detached  from  the  rope, 
to  the  endless  chain  plan.  Main  and  tail  On  reaching  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the 
rope  haulage  is  employed  where  the  incline  shaft  the  cars  move  by  gravity  to  a 
is  insufficient  or  not  uniform,  and  a  sec-  weighing  machine  and  then  to  the  'tip- 
ond  rope  is  needed  to  haul  ba<^  the  empty  pie,  a  cage  turning  upon  a  horizontid 
cars.  One  road  only  is  required,  as  in  the  axis  that  is  devised  to  discharge  the  load 
caae  of  single  rope  haulage.  A  second  in  the  first  half  of  the  rotation  and  re- 
rope,  the  tail  rope,  supplements  the  main  stores  the  car  to  its  normal  position  in  the 
rope  that  runs  direct  from  the  engine  second,  after  which  it  is  drawn  by  an  end- 
drum  to  the  head  of  the  loaded  cars ;  the  less  chain,  or  creeper,  fitted  with  grips  or 
tail  rope  runs  from  a  drum  on  the  same  hooks,  to  the  cage,  to  resume  its  tnp  to 
shaft  as  the  main  rope  drum,  along  the  the  workings. 

side  of  the  roof  or  roadway,  and  passes  Ventilation  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
around  a  return  pulley  at  the  end  of  the  ant  of  the  problems  with  which  coal  mine 
road  to  the  end  of  the  set  of  loaded  cars,  operators  nave  to  grapple.  Not  merely 
This  rope  draws  back  the  empty  cars  as  has  the  impure  air  to  be  drawn  from  the 
the  main  rope  hauls  in  the  loaded  ones,  the  workings,  but  the  possible  presence  of 
Besides  these  methods  underground  haul-  gases  must  be  considered.  Ventilation  is 
age  is  done  in  the  United  States  and  in  obtained  by  keeping  in  movement  in  the 
Europe  in  mines  where  mine  roadways  are  same  direction  a  large  volume  of  air  which 
flat  or  have  onbr  slight  inclines  by  loco-  is  brought  from  the  surface  by  the 
motives  operated  by  compressed  air,  elec-  '  downcast '  and  is  carried  out  of  the 
tricily  and  internal  combustion.  In  the  workings  by  the  '  upcast '  shaft  To  effect 
case  of  seams  too  shallow  to  admit  of  this,  powerful  mechanical  means  are 
using  cars  for  hauling,  conveyors  are  used,  needed.  The  method  principally  used  is 
operated  by  compressed  air  or  electricity ;  exhaustion  by  machinery.  It  is  sometimes 
these  conveyors  are  low  wagons  jointed  in  done  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the 
sections,  from  whidi  the  coal  is  discharged  '  upcast '  shaft  by  means  of  a  furnace  at 
into  cars  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  The  furnace  may 
Raising  the  Coal  to  the  Surface  from  be  worked  by  the  return  air  where  there 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  on  the  arrival  of  is  no  gas,  but  it  is  far  better  to  take  fresh 
the  cars  from  the  workings  is  effected  by  air  directly  from  the  *  downcast,'  and 
running  them  into  the  cage  over  rails  to  never  must  the  return  air  from  a  fiery 
which  they  are  locked.  The  cage  is  con-  mine  be  allowed  to  reach  the  furnace, 
structed  of  a  framework  of  vertical  iron  Ventilation  by  exhaustion  is  conducted 
or  steel  bars  and  has  a  top  bar  to  which  by  two  methods,  direct  exhaustion  and 
the  hoisting  rope  is  attached.  The  cage  is  centrifugal  displacement  of  the  air  to  be 
provided  with  a  deck  or  decks,  in  some  removed.  The  latter  is  more  generally 
cases  as  many  as  five,  and  each  deck  will  adopted,  as  the  weight  of  the  maciiines 
hold  two  cars.  The  cage  runs  within  required  by  the  former  results  in  too  slow 
guides  of  wood  or  other  material  affixed  to  a  rotation.  This  method  drives  the  heated 
the  walls  of  the  shaft;  sometimes  four  air  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  forward 
guides  are  used,  but  more  frequently  three,  and  upward  through  it,  through  the  pres- 
two  on  one  side  of  the  shaft  and  one  on  sure  of  the  colder  air  behind  it  In  cen- 
the  opposite  side,  placed  intermediate  as  trifugal  displacement,  fans  are  placed  at 
related  to  the  guides  on  the  wall  facing,  the  top  of  the  'downcast'  shaft  in  some 
By  some  managers  only  two  guides  are  cases.  There  are  several  kinds  of  centrifu- 

grovided,  which  they  consider  safest  The  gal  fans,  but  the  main  essential  is  to 
oistinf  is  effected  by  means  of  wire  rope  secure  great  speed  with  a  minimum  of 
of  steel,  with  a  diameter  of  about  two  weight  and  size.  In  furnishing  an  indis- 
inches ;  this  rope  is  attached  by  tackling  pensable  volume  of  fresh  air  to  the  work- 
chains  to  the  cage.  The  hauling  or  draw-  ings  at  all  times,  calculations  must  include 
ing  rope  is  carried  over  a  head  gear  or  the  presence  or  absence  of  gases.  In  order 
piuley  frame  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  that  all  the  workings  may  be  supplied 
then  around  a  drum  of  like  diameter  with  fresh  air,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
driven  by  the  winding  engine.  This  gear  split  or  divide  the  current  at  different 
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points  in  its  path  and  convey  it  directly  workings  use  is  made  of  steam  or  corn- 
to  the  places  where  it  is  needed.  It  is  pressed  air,  or  water  under  pressure  in 
further  necessary  to  prevent  the  mixing  pipes,  electricity,  or  wooden  or  iron  rods, 
of  an  intake  current  with  a  return  cur-  Steam  power  is  generally  used,  however, 
rent;  this  is  done  by  passing  one  current  to  operate  the  winding  and  hauling  ma- 
over  the  other  by  means  of  an  air-crossing,  chinery,  but  it  is  less  advantageously 
and  providing  temporary  partitions,  used  in  transmitting  underground  power. 
'  brattices,*  constructed  with  wood  or  with  Compressed  air  is  a  desirable  agent  for 
wood  and  cloth,  in  cases  where  the  intake  cutting,  drilling,  hauling  and  pumping 
and  return  airways  pass  along  the  same  machines,  but  it  offers  the  disadvantages 
passage,  thus  separating  the  currents,  of  greater  cost  and  low  efficiency.  Hy- 
Where  the  workings  reach  great  distances  draulic  pressure  is  made  use  of  also  in 
from  the  shaft,  very  powerful  ventilating  underground  pumping  as  a  means  of 
fans  must  be  used  to  overcome  air  resist-  transmitting  power.  A  system  of  endless 
ance  and  from  250  to  500  H.  P.  engines  wire  ropes  or  chains  operated  from  the 
are  employed.  surface  has  likewise  been  used  for  under- 

Lighting  fills  an  Important  part  in  the  ground    hauling,   as   well   as    to   operate 

operation  of  collieries.    In  mines  that  are  dynamos  and  drive  ventilating  fans.    But 

free  from  gas  naked  lights  may  be  used;  electricity  is  displacing  other  powers  for 

oil   lamps   are   commonly   used    in    some  underground  work,  as  well  as  for  ventilat- 

parts  of  Europe,  but  electricity  Is  fast  dis-  ing,    lighting    and    hauling.      It    has    its 

placing  it  drawbacks  in  the  liabilitv  of  sparking  at 

Gas  constitutes  a  great  hazard  to  work-  the  motor  and  of  short  circuiting,  but  ex- 
ers  in  coal  mines.  Explosions  due  to  a  perienee  and  care  minimize  these  and  its 
sudden  release  of  stored-up  gas  in  coal  employment  is  rapidly  extending  in  col- 
masses,  'blowers*  as  they  are  called,  are  liery  working. 

often  given  off  at  high  tension  and  are  too  Grading,    As  the  coal  leaves  the  tipple 

great  for  dilution  by  the  ventilating  our-  it  falls  on  screens  which  sort  it  into  va- 

rent.     Methane,  marsh  gas,  or  fire-damp,  rious  sizes,  after  which  it  is  carried  on  a 

is  the  chief  gas  to  be  provided  against  long  travelling  beU,  three  to  five  feet  wide. 

When  diluted  in  from  four  to  twelve  times  and  is  then  sorted  by  hand  and  the  waste 

its  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  it  is  ex-  removed.    The  grades  usual  in  the  Ameri- 

plosive,  but  it  burns  quietly  when  the  air  can  market  are :  rice,  pea,  chestnut,  stove, 

dilution  is  greater  or  less  than  the  pro-  egg,  broken  and  steam  sizes.     There  are 

portions  mentioned.     Coal  dust  also  con-  also   buckwheat,    which    is    smaller    than 

stitutcs  a   serious  danger  in   dry   mines,  pea,  and  cherry,  which  is  larger.    Coal  is 

Although  it  is  not  likely  to  be  ignited  by  sometimes  put  through  a  washing  process, 

a  nakod  light  or  flame,  it  may  explode,  which    is    effected    by    conveying    it    by 

even,  though  not  usually,  in  the  absence  bucket-elevator  to  a  stream  of  water,  or 

cf   gus.     Against  such   dangers   constant  by  passing  a  stream  of  water  through  and 

precaution    is    exercised,    and    protective  over  the  coal  which  has  been  placed  in  a 

measures  are  always  under  consideration,  trough  or  tank.    By  this  means  the  dirt. 

Pumping.    In  different  mines  the  pump-  being  heavier,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  while 

ing  of  the  water  is  of  greater  or  less  con-  the  coal  passes  awa^  with  the  water, 

cem,  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  work-  The  most  extensive  coal   fields  in   the 

ings.    To  keep  the  workings  free  of  water  world  are  located  in  the  United  States, 

it  is  drawn  off  into  the  shafts  and  from  Its  distribution  in  quantities  of  commer- 

there   pumped    to   the    surface.      Where,  cial  value  extends  to  twenty-eight  States 

however,  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  it  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska.    Anthracite 

is  raised  in  tanks  operated  with  the  cage  is  produced  only  in  Pennsylvania,   New 

or   independently   of  it.     Sometimes   the  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  last  two  furnish- 

water  is  removed  by  syphoning,  but  this  ing  only  about  100,000  tons  per  year.  The 

method,  as  well  as  that  by  tank  removal.  States  in  which  bituminous  coal  is  worked 

is  quite  unimportant  in  comparison  with  are :      Alabama,     Arkansas,     California, 

the  method  of  continuous  pumping.    For  Colorado,  Georgia,  Idaho,   Illinois,   Indi- 

this   purpose   an   engine   at   the   surface  ana,  Iowa,  Kansas  Kentucky,  Maryland, 

operates  rods  that  pass  down  the  shaft  to  Michigan,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Mex- 

the  pumps,  or  the  water  may  be  forced  ico.     North    Dakota,     Ohio,     Oklahoma, 

to  the  surface  by  means  of  steam,  com-  Oregon,  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee,  Texas, 

pressed  air,  hydraulic  pressure,  or  electric  Utah,   Virginia,   Wasnington,   West   Vir- 

pumps  set  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft    To  ginia  and  Wyoming.   The  chief  producing 

bring  the  water  from  the  workings  to  the  of  these  are  Pennsylvania,  yielding  over 

shaft's  bottom  pumps  are  also  employed,  one-third  of  the  total  production,   West 

of  which  there  are  several  designs.  Virginia,  over  one-seventh,  Illinois,  nearly 

For  the  transmission  of  power  to  the  one-ninth,  and  Ohio,  nearly  one-twelfth, 
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the  last  #iree  together  yielding  a  little 
over  nine-tenths  of  the  product  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  total,  in  long  tons,  of 
anthracite  yielded  by  Pennsylvania  in 
1915  was  79,459,836,  and  in  value,  $184,- 
653,498.  The  aggregate  output  in  the 
United  States  of  bituminous  in  the  same 
year  included  brown  coal  and  lignite,  and 
the  small  output  of  anthracite  outside  of 
Pennsylvania  was  442,626,426  short  tons, 
of  the  value  of  $5(]K2,037,688.  It  may  be 
noted  that  of  the  coal-bearing  formations 
in  the  four  great  producing  States  men- 
tioned, Illinois  possesses  about  42,000 
square  miles.  West  Virginia,  17,000,  Penn- 
sylvania, 15,800,  and  Ohio,  12,000,  to- 
gether about  87,000  out  of  a  total  coal- 
bearing  area  in  the  United  States  of  about 
200,000  square  miles,  and  that  their 
annual  output  is  over  two-thirds  of  the 
total  yield  of  the  United  States.  The 
other  important  producing  States  are  In- 
diana, about  16,000,000  tons,  Alabama, 
14,000.000.  Kentucky,  13,000,000,  Ck)lo- 
rado,  10,600.000.  Iowa,  7,000.000.  Wyom- 
ing, 6,700,000,  Tennessee,  6,300,000,  and 
Vireinia,  5,800,000. 

Comparing  the  yield  of  the  United 
States  with  that  of  Europe,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Great  Britain  only  approaches  with 
a  total  of  300,000,000  tons  in  1914,  while 
Germany  furnished  in  the  same  year  175,- 
000,000  tons.  France,  Russia  and  Bel- 
gium each  have  large  coal-bearing  areas, 
the  product  of  which  has  been  of  great 
importance  in  contributing  to  their  manu- 
facturing and  industrial  progress.  China. 
Japan  and  India  also  contain  large  coal 
fields,  in  all  almost  equal  to  the  coal- 
bearing  area  of  the  United  States.  Dis< 
cussions  are  frequently  recurring  as  to  the 

Jeriod  of  exhaustion  of  the  coal  supply. 
n  the  United  States,  broadly  speaking, 
the  resources  are  so  great  that  such  a 
crisis  need  not  be  very  seriously  consid- 
ered. But  in  Europe,  where  the  reserves 
are  so  much  less,  the  subject  has  created 
serious  discussion  and  official  investiga- 
tion. 

Coal-plants.  ??^^  plants  as  have  by 
wcM  yM»Ai.v0,    their     remains     formed 

coal,  chiefly  allied  to  the  ferns,  lycopods, 
and  horse-tails.    See  CoaL 
PaqI  Tai*    or  Gas-tab,  a  substance  ob- 
V/oai  iar,  ^^^^  j^  ^^^  distillation  of 

coal  for  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
gas,  a  dark-colored  more  or  less  viscid 
mass,  consisting  principally  of  oily  hydro- 
carbons. It  passes  over  with  the  gas  into 
the  condensers  along  with  ammonia  liquor, 
but  being  heavier  than  the  latter,  it  is 
easily  separated  from  it  when  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  stand.  It  was  formerly  of 
comparatively  little   use;   but   in    recent 


years  a  great  number  of  valuable  products 
have  been  derived  from  it  by  distUlatiou, 
such  as  ammonia,  naphtha,  creosote,  car- 
bolic acid  and  benzene,  while  it  is  also  the 
source  of  the  whole  series  of  aniline  colors, 
and  other  dyes,  of  alizarine,  salicylic  add, 
etc. 

Goanza  (J?"*^'*?l».  *  ^"^^  ."^^^^  P^ 

West    Africa,    entering    the 
Adantic  near  9**  lO'  s. 

Coast  Artillery.  ^^  term  applied 
wv«.»u  .uhlvaxa^xj,   to  guns  of  heaviest 

caliber,  used  for  the  armament  of  perma- 
nent works,  chiefly  on  the  seacoast.  Their 
carriages  do  not  subserve  the  purposes  of 
transportation.  Four  systems  of  mount- 
ing are  used  with  such  artillery,  i.  e.,  the 
disappearing-,  the  turret-,  the  harhetie- 
and  the  mortar-carriage. 

In  the  United  States  these  guns  consti- 
tute the  only  system  of  permanent  forti- 
fication. For  purposes  of  administration 
and  instruction  the  coast  artillery  of  the 
continental  United  States  is  organized 
into  three  districts — ^the  North  Atlantic, 
including  all  the  forts  from  Maine  to  New 
York  harbor,  inclusive;  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, including  those  from  Delaware  Bay 
to  Texas,  inclusive ;  and  the  South  Pacific, 
including  those  from  California  to  Wash- 
ington, inclusive.  These  districts  are  com- 
manded by  colonels  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
Corps  or  by  brigadier-generals  appointed 
from  that  branch  of  the  U.  S.  A.  The 
forts  of  each  harbor  are  grouped  into 
commands  called  Co&st  Defenses,  each 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  harbor  on 
which  located.  In  the  outlying  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  the  seacoast 
forts  are  organized  into  separate  coast 
defenses.  The  Coast  Artillery  Corps  la 
that  part  of  the  U.  S.  A.  which  is  engaged 
in  serving  the  seacoast  guns. 

Coast  Defense,  the  systematic  pro- 
w«p»v  ^^M,^AM,a^^^    tection  of  a  country 

against  hostile  attack  along  its  coast- 
lines. In  providing  such  defense  a  nation 
will  consider  not  only  the  safety  of  its 
territory,  but  also  the  security  of  its  com- 
mercial interests.  In  any  system  of  coast 
defense  a  good  navy  is  the  most  important 
feature ;  and  so  essential  is  it  considered, 
that  all  other  means  are  regarded  as  ad- 
juncts or  auxiliaries  of  the  navy.  Along 
a  well-defended  coast,  in  suitable  places, 
are  stations  or  points  of  support  where  is 
stored  the  requisite  material  for  building, 
equipping,  repairing,  and  supplying  naval 
vessels,  and  where  provision  is  made  for 
furnishing  men  when  additional  force  is 
needed.  Forts  are  built  in  places  where 
the  coast  artillery  may  co-operate  with 
the  navy  in  obstructing  the  advance  of 
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Coast  Guard  Service  Coati 

an  enemy  intending  to  capture  a  city  or  ment  of  laws  relating  to  anchorage  of 

to  inyade  the  country;  where  their  guns  vessels,  neutrality,  quarantine,  and  immi- 

may  command  the  entrance  to  a  harbor  nation  laws;  suppression  of  mutinies  on 

or  other  approach   by   water;   wherever  board    merchant    vessels;    protection    of 

they  may  cnpple  the  enemy's  attack  on  game,  and  the  seal  and  other  fisheries  in 

the  defensive  fleet,  leaving  it  free  to  at-  Alaska;  suppression  of  illesal  traffic  in 

tack  the  enemy  in  turn ;  where  forts  may  firearms,    ammunition,    and     spirits    in 

assist  each  other  and  co-operate  in  re-  Alaska;   medical  aid  to  seamen   of  the 

pelling  an  invasion  or  preventing  a  block-  deep-sea-fishing  fleets. 

^dB%«'2pp»''?iiy^*dosa"o5  Coast   and   Geodetic   Survey, 

guarded,  thus  enabling  the  navy  to  give  ^  scientific  department  of  the  government 

entire  attention  to  the  main  channel,  etc.  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 

Torpedo-boats,     harbor-mines     and     ^e  making   geodetic   and   hydrographic   sur- 

searchliffht  are  aU  valuable  aids  for  the  yeys  to  determine  the  coast-line ;  of  mak- 

forts.     The  unfortified  coast,  as  well  as  ^g  charts  of  harbors  and   tide  waters, 

the  land  approaches   to  cities,  must  be  g^j^^  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  along  the 

defended   in    time   of   war   by   whatever  ^oast ;  of  indicating  positions  for  the  erec- 

means  are  at  command.    National  policy  tion  of  lighthouses ;  and  the  making  of 

determines  the  character  and  extent  of  various  meteorological  and  other  observa- 

coast  defense,  and  long-continued  friendly  tions.     It  extends  its  observations  to  aU 

relations  with  other  countries  may  make  p^rts  of  the  globe,  as  serviceable  to  navi- 

eztensive  protection  unnecessary.  gation. 

The  history  of  modem  coast  defense  n-^^-*  lM'A<M«4>a{<n«     Ck>ABT  Range,  a 

in  tiie  United  States  begins  wiUi  tiie  crea-  CoaSt  MOUntaillS,    "^^  S^Sri4 

tion  of  the  Gun  Foundry  Board  in  1884.  of  ranges  ex  tending_  along   the   west  of 

which    was    succeeded    by    the    TOH»lled  California,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Brit- 

Bndicott  Board  in  1886.     In  its  final  re-  \^  Columbia,  at  no  great  distance  from 

port  the  Bndicott  Board  fullv  and  clearly  the  Pacific  coast,  and  rising  to  the  height 

set  forth  the  general  principles  governing  of  11.000  feet 

coast  defense,  and  elaborate  a  suitable  n^q-fuin'-ik  TV-,  j^      or  Coasting 

system.     The   changed   conditions    since  vuiwtwisc  xrauc,    Trade,  the  mari- 

1886,  due  to  the  deyelopment  of  guns,  time  commerce  between  ports  of  the  same 

smokeless  powder,  and  all  kinds  of  mum-  country,  usually  limited  bylaw  to  ships 

tions  of  war.  made  it  advisable  to  revise  of   domestic   ownership.     The   coastwise 

the  system  of  the  Bndicott  Board,  and  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  not  so  limited. 

National  Coast  Defense  Board,  composed  but  that  of  Canada  is  limited  to  British- 

of  distinguished  army  and  navy  officers,  ^uilt   vessels,    and    that   of   the    United 

under  the  presidency  of  W.  H.  Taft,  l^en  states  to  American  vessels  (vessels  built 

Secretary  of  War,  was  convgied.     This  ^thin   the   United   States,   forfeited   for 

board,  known  as  the  TaftBoard.   sub-  breach  of  laws,  or  captured  in  war).    The 

mitted  its  report  early  in  1906*    The  Taft  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States,  al- 

Bpard  recommended  the   fortification   of  ^ays  of  great  importance  because  of  the 

2»  ports  in  the  United  States   (7  more  enormous  coast-line,   was   stimuUted   by 

than   under   the   plans   of   the   Bndicott  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  1915. 

2?iJ^l' ri^id^z;.^' ^^^  a    town     in 

2  in  the  Canal  Zone.     ^  tt     h      f>,«  ^*'*''""age   Scotland,   Lanarkshire, 

Coast  Gnard  Service,    ^'^2    2!  9%  miles  east  of  Glasgow.    The  district 

"  ap-  abounds  in  coal  and  ironstone,   and  the 


United  States.     In  general  the  duties  or  r,Q,"?\  Aohaj 

the  Revenue  Cutter   Service,   which  de-  )}^^^f  ^i^^'    .^^.  ^,.          .           .       . 

Tolved  upon  tiie  Coast  Guard,  were:    As-  CoateSViUe    ^$}^Z^^h^  ^Il^^^yr^Z^ 

siirtance  of  vessels  in  distress;  co-opera-  ,  *  Jl       „       S^'^^^^J^y^A^^f^^^^il 

tion  with  the  navy  when  directed  by  the  nia,    38    miles    w.    of   Philadelphia.      It 

President;    destruction   of   dereUcte   and  has  roUing  mills,   steel  plants,  silk  and 

other  menaces  to  navigation ;  protection  woolen  mills,  etc.    Pop.  11,084. 

of  the  customs  revenue;  enforcement  of  Coatl.     or  Coati-kondi   (k^a-ti  mun- 

the  navigation  and  other  laws  governing  ^"«**'*>     di),  a  name  of  South  American 

merdiant  vesseb  and  motor  boats ;  inter-  plantigrade  carnivorous  mammals,  of  the 

national  patrol  of  the  ice  fields  in   the  ienus  Nasua,  belonging  to  the  Urside  or 

Nortii  Atlantic ;  regulation  and  policing  bears,  but  recalling  ratiier  the  raccoon  or 

of  regattas  and  marine  parades;  enforce-  civets,  and  having  a  long  proboscis  or 
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€oat  of  Arms  Gobden 

BDOUt  They  feed  on  worms,  iDsects,  and  but  after  nine  months  he  enlisted  in 
the  smaller  qoadrupeds.  the  54th  Foot,  and  shortly  after  went 
Cnaf  nf  ArinQ  3^^  ArtM  and  Her-  with  the  regiment  to  Nova  Scotia.  His 
vuat  UL  JXLius.  ^^^  regular  habits  and  attention  to  his 
Cofl.t  of  Mail  ^  piece  of  armor  in  duties  soon  brought  him  promotion,  and 
\/vav  wx  "'n-'y  ^^^  £^j.jjj  ^^  ^  ahirt.  he  was  sergeant-major  when  the  regiment 
consisting  of  a  network  of  iron  or  steel  four  years  after  returned  to  England 
rings,  or  of  small  laminse  or  plates,  (1791).  During  his  service  in  the  army 
usually  of  tempered  iron,  laid  over  each  Gobbett  had  employed  all  his  spare  time 
other  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  and  fas-  in  improving  his  education.  He  now 
tened  to  a  strong  linen  or  leather  jacket,  obtained  his  discharge,  married,  and  pro- 
Cobalt  (1^^'^lt*  ^'  kobalt,  koholt,  the  ceeded  to  America  to  commence  as  a 
same  word  as  koboldf  a  goblin,  political  writer.  Under  the  signature  of 
the  demon  of  the  mines,  so  called  by  Peter  Porcupine'  he  wrote  papers  and 
miners  because  cobalt  was  troublesome  pamphlets  of  a  strongly  anti-republican 
to  miners,  and  at  first  its  value  was  not  tendency.  In  June,  1800,  he  sailed  for 
known),  a  metal  with  the  symbol  Co,  England,  and  on  his  arrival  started  first 
specific  gravity  8.5,  of  a  grajrish-white  the  Porcupine,  a  daily  paper,  which  had 
color,  very  brittle,  of  a  fine  close  grain,  small  success,  then  the  Weekly  Political 
compact,  but  easily  reducible  to  powder.  Register,  which  soon  acquired  a  great 
It  crystallizes  in  parallel  bundles  of  circulation.  The  Register  had  started 
needles.  It  is  never  found  in  a  pure  state,  as  a  Tory  paper  in  support  of  Pitt,  but 
but  usually  as  an  oxide,  or  combined  with  gradually  changed  its  politics  till  it  be- 
arsenic  or  its  acid,  with  sulphur,  iron,  came  known  as  the  most  daring  and 
etc  Its  ores  are  arranged  under  the  fol-  uncompromising  of  the  government's  op- 
lowing  species,  viz.,  arsenical  cobalt,  of  a  ponents.  Three  times  heavily  fined  for 
white  color,  passing  to  steel  gray;  its  libel,  Ck>bbett  continued  his  attacks  on 
texture  is  granular,  and  when  neated  it  the  government,  in  consequence  of  which 
exhales  the  odor  of  garlic ;  gray  cobalt,  a  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat  to  the 
compound  of  cobalt,  arsenic,  iron  and  United  States  (1817),  transmitting  his 
aulphur,  of  a  white  color,  with  a  tinge  articles  regularly,  however,  for  the  Reg- 
of  red ;  its  structure  is  foliated,  and  its  ister.  In  1819  he  returned  to  England, 
crystals  have  a  cube  for  their  primitive  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get 
form;  sulphide  of  cobalt ^  compact  and  into  Parliament  for  Coventry.  About 
massive  in  its  structure ;  omide  of  cobalt,  the  same  period  he  commenced  a  series  of 
brown  or  brownish  black,  generally  fri-  papers  entitled  Rural  Rides,  afterwards 
able  and  earthy;  sulphate  and  arsenate  reprinted,  which  contain  charming  pic- 
of  cobalt,  both  of  a  red  color,  the  former  tures  of  English  coimtry  scenery,  and 
soluble  in  water.  The  great  use  of  cobalt  are  among  the  best  of  his  productions, 
is  to  give  a  permanent  blue  color  to  In  1824-27  appeared  his  History  of  the 
glass  and  enamels  upon  metals,  porcelain.  Reformation,  in  which  he  vilifies  Queen 
and  earthenwares.  Elizabeth  and  the  leading  reformers.  On 
CohfLlt  *  ^^"^^  o^  Ontario  province,  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832  he 
V/VMCUI/9  (^'anada.  Pop.  (1911)  5629.  was  returned  as  member  for  Oldham,  but 
Gobalt-blne  *  compound  of  alumina  was  indifferently  successful  in  the  house. 
^  .  7  'and  oxide  of  cobalt.  He  died  June  18,  1835.  CJobbett  is  also 
forming  a  beautiful  and  useful  pigment,  the  author  of  a  Parliamentary  History  of 
Gobalt-firreen.  *.  P«nnanent  green  England  from  the  Conquest  to  180S ;  Ad- 
.  ,  J^  \  pigment  prepared  by  vice  to  Young  Men  and  Women;  VUlage 
precipitating  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  Sermons,  etc.  He  wrote  in  a  pure  and 
of  zinc  and  cobalt  with  carbonate  of  vigorous  English  style,  and  his  writings 
sodium  and  igniting  the  precipitate  contain  much  useful  information,  and 
Cobflii  (^fO-vBuOf  or  Vera  Paz,  a  show  a  sound  judgment  wherever  the 
wvwcuA  cathedral  city,  state  of  and  90  matter  did  not  go  beyond  his  strong 
miles  northeast  of  Guatemala.     It  is  the  practical  sense. 

center  of  a  rich  coffee  and  cane  producing  tJAh^ATi    (koVden),  Richabd,  an  Bng- 

region,  and  a  trade  in  hides,  skins,  rub-  w"**v«.   j.^jj  politician,  the  'apostle  of 

ber  and  sarsaparilla.    Pop.  about  31.000.  free  trade,'  bom  in  Sussex  in  1804:  died 

Gobbett  (kob'bet),  William,  an  Eng-  at  London  in  1865.     After  receiving  a 

"            Jish    writer    and     politician,  very  meager  education  he  was  taken  as  an 

was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  publican  apprentice  into  a  warehouse  in  London 

at  Famham  in  Surrey,  and  bom  there  belonging  to  his  uncle,  and  in  this  situa- 

on  March  9,  1762.     In  1783  he  sought  tlon  he  rapidly  made  up  for  the  defects 

his  way  to  liondon  and  obtained  a  sit-  of  his  education  by  his  own   diligence, 

nation  as  copying-clerk  to  an  attorney.  In  1830,  being  left  by  the  failure  of  his 
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Cobden 


Cobra  di  Gapello 


nncle  to  his  owu  resources,  along  with 
some  relatives  he  started  a  cotton  manu- 
factory in  Manchester,  which  in  a  few 
years    was    very    successful.      Uis    first 

{political  writing  was  a  pamphlet  on  Eng- 
and,  Ireland  and  America,  which  was 
followed  by  another  on  Russia.  In  both 
of  these  he  gave  clear  utterance  to  the 
political  views  to  which  he  continued 
through  his  life  rigidly  to  adhere,  advocat- 
ing non-inteiTention  in  the  disputes  of 
other  nations,  and  maintaining  it  to  be 
the  only  pioper  object  of  the  foreign 
policr       '     '^     «    ^     -       * njj^j 


Richard  Cobden. 
strengthen  her  connections  with  foreign 
countries  in  the  way  of  trade  and  peace- 
ful intercourse.  Having  joined  the  Anti- 
Ck>m-Law  League,  formed  in  1838,  it  was 
chiefly  the  extraordinary  activity  of  Cob- 
den. together  with  Brit^ht  and  other 
sealous  fellow-workers,  which  won  victory 
for  the  movement.  In  1841  Cobden 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Stock- 
port, and  after  several  years  of  unwearied 
efforts  at  last  induced  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
then  prime  minister,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  a  measure 
which  became  law  in  1846.  Next  year  he 
was  chosen  member  for  the  W.  Riding  of 
York,  a  constituency  which  he  repre- 
sented for  ten  years.  His  business,  once 
highly  prosperous,  had  suffered  while  be 
devoted  himself  to  the  agitation,  and  as 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  he  had  thus 
sustained  a  national  subscription  was 
made,  and  a  sum  of  about  $350,000  pre- 
sented to  him.  Cobden  continued  his 
labors  as  an  advocate  of  parliamentary 
reform,  economy,  and  retrenchment,  and 
a  policy  of  non-intervention,  in  all  of 
which  he  found  a  firm  and  ready  ally  in 
Bright,  both  being  strong  opponents  of 
the  Crimean  war.  In  1869  he  was  chosen 
member  for  Rochdale,  and  was  offered. 


for  the  second  time,  a  place  in  the 
government,  but  again  preferred  to  keep 
his  independent  position.  He  refused 
also  a  baronetcy  and  several  other  digni- 
ties. His  last  great  work  was  the  com- 
mercial treaty  which  he  was  the  means 
of  bringing  about  between  Britain  and 
France  in  18(i0.  During  his  later  years 
he  lived  a  great  deal  in  retirement. 
CnhilpTi  Clnh     ^^  association  formed 

death  of  Mr.  Cobden,  mainly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Pot- 
ter, for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
growth  and  diffusion  of  those  economical 
and  political  principles  with  which  Mr. 
Cobden's  name  is  associated.  The  Cob- 
den Club  has  distributed  a  vast  number 
of  books  and  pamphlets. 
Cobiia  (k<^D6'*A)»  or  Puerto  La  Mar, 
J  a  seaport  formerly  of  Bolivia, 
now  in  the  territory  of  Antofagasta, 
Chile.  Its  population  has  fallen  off  from 
about  4000  to  less  than  500. 
Coble  ^'  Cobble  (kob'l),  a  low,  flat- 
*  floored  boat  with  a  square  stem, 
used  in  salmon-fishery. 

Coblentz  m:?.''Lrfrtt«a^''a'L- 

at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle),  a  fortified  town  of  Germany, 
capital  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  finely  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
angle  between  it  and  the  Moselle,  and 
connected  by  a  pontoon-bridge  over  the 
Rhine  with  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein,  this,  along  with  its  other  fortifica- 
tions, rendering  it  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  Germany,  and  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 100,000  men.  The  new 
part  of  the  town  is  well  built  with  broad 
streets  and  fine  squares.  The  palace  of 
the  Elector  of  Treves  is  now  a  Prussian 
royal  residence.  Its  industries  embrace 
cigars,  machinery,  champagne-wines, 
pianos,  and  it  has  an  important  trade  in 
Rhine  and  Moselle  wines.  Pop.  53,902. 
Cobnut      ^  ^e^Tge  variety  of  the  hasel- 

>    nut. 
Cobonr?  (kO'burg),  a  port  of  Canada, 

o  province  of  Ontario,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  60  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Toronto.  It 
is  well  built,  has  sundry  manufactures, 
a  good  harbor,  and  an  increasing  trade. 
Pop.  (1911)  5073. 

Cobra  di  CapeUo  \,^«XS.''IS;& 

of  the  hood*),  the  Portuguese  name  of 
the  hooded  or  spectacled  snake  Naja 
trifudiaM,  which  is  found  in  Southern 
Asia,  a  closely  allied  species  (Naja 
haje),  also  called  cobra,  or  asp,  being 
found  in  Egypt.  It  is  called  spectacled 
snake  from  a  singular  marking  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  while  its  other  name 
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Cobnrg  Coccus 

is  pven  from  the  remarkable  manner  in  influence  on  a  crystallizable  alkaloid 
which  it  spreads  out  its  skin  on  the  sides  called  cocaine  (Ci«HuNOi),  which,  besides 
of  the  neck  and  head  when  disturbed  or  having  effects  similar  to  the  leaf,  |>os- 
irritated,  raising  the  anterior  part  of  its  sesses  valuable  anesthetic  properties, 
bodj  so  as  to  appear  to  stand  erect,  and  Applied  to  the  skin  cocaine  has  little  ef- 
ezpanding  its  hood.  So  exceedingly  poi-  feet,  but  applied  to  mucous  membranes 
sonous  is  its  bite  that  in  numerous  in-  in  the  form  of  a  solution  of  the  hydro- 
stances  death  has  followed  within  a  few  chloride,  it  produces  complete  local  Ann- 
minutes,  and  under  ordinary  circum-  thesis,  lasting  for  about  ten  minutes.  It 
stances  a  few  hours  is  the  longest  term  is  much  used  in  operations  on  the  eyes, 
where  prompt  measures  have  not  been  nose,  tonsils  and  throat,  etc.  It  is  also 
taken.  But  indeed  recovery  rarely  takes  administered  hypodermically  for  such  mi- 
place,  though  injection  of  potash  into  nor  operations  as  the  amputation  of  a 
the  veins  is  said  to  be  a  remedy.  In  finger,  etc.  The  stimulating  effect  which 
India  thousands  of  natives  lose  their  lives  the  drug  produces  on  the  brain  tends  to 
yearly  through  cobra  bites.  Its  food  con-  the  formation  of  the  cocaine  habit,  which 
sists  of  small  reptiles,  birds,  frogs,  fishes  completely  undermines  the  nervous  sys- 
( being  an  excellent  swimmer),  etc.  Its  tem.  Stringent  laws  governing  the  sale 
great  enemy  is  the  ichneumon.  It  is  one  of  cocaine  have  been  enacted. 
of  the  snakes  that  the  snake-charmers  Cocailie  (kS-kftn',  koTta-in).  See  Coca. 
perform  tricks  with. 

Coburcr  (J^^'b^rgK  a  town  of  Ger-  CoCCinclla  (kok-si-nel'a),     the.    lady- 

wa/tAA^    many,    capital    of    the    duchy  ^vwwxa**/**«p   y^^^^     genus     of     insects. 

of     Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,    finely     situated  See  Ladybird, 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Itz,  106  miles  Onpfinlitl^  rkok'n-lit)       F(pp    Auniut 

K.  by  N.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.     The  ^©CCOUXC  Uofco-Ut).      bee    Augtte. 

principal  buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  GoGGO  (ko'kO)  Root,  the  name  for  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  on  ^^^^^  corms  of  several  plants  of  the 
an  eminence  overhanging  the  town  the  genus  Colocasia  (order  Aracen),  used  as 
ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Coburg,  in  food  in  tropical  America, 
which  are  still  shown  the  rooms  occupied  GoCGOSteilS  (kok-os'te-us),  a  genus  of 
by  Luther  during  his  concealment  here,  ^^^^^^  "''**"  fossil  fishes  of  the  Old 
with  his  bedstead  and  pulpit.  The  Duke  Bed  Sandstone,  having  small  berry-like 
of  Eidinburgh  has  a  residence  here,  tubercles  studding  the  plates  of  their 
Gobnre  has  various  manufactures,  also  cranial  buckler  anl  body.  It  differs  from 
extensive  breweries.  Pop.  (1905)  22,489.  Cephalaspis  in  having  its  back  and  belly 
fiftlmwr  a  t^in  fabric  of  worsted  and  both  covered  with  a  cuirass. 
vw  ft/u^Sy  cotton,  or  worsted  and  silk,  GoCCnlna  Ckok'a-lus),  a  genus  of  East 
twilled  on  one  side,  for  ladies'  dresses,  ^^'^^ •**•*•»  Indian  menispermaceous 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  merino.  plants,  consisting  of  climbers  with  heart- 

flAl^nrcy  PATiiTianlci  &  peninsula  on  shaped  leaves  and  small  flowers.  The 
\Hlllur^  XCUlUttttia^  ^^le  north  coast  species  are  generally  powerful  bitter 
of  Anstralia  in  the  Northern  Territory  febrifuges.  The  fruit  of  the  Cocoillua 
of   Southern   Australia.  Indicus   forms   a  considerable   article  of 

PAhw^h  (kob'web),    the    web   or   net-  commerce,  and  is  sometimes  added  to  malt 
v/uuwcu   ^^j.^    gp^jj^     |jy     gpi^iers    to  liquors  to  give  bitterness. 
catch  their  prey.  GoCCnS  (^ok'us),    a    genus    of    insects 

CatiSL  ((ko'ka),  Erythrowylon  Coca,  a  ^^^^•*»  of  the  order  Hemiptera,  fam- 
v/u\H»  gjjui^jj  American  plant,  nat.  ily  Coccid»,  or  scale  insects.  The  males 
order  Erythroxylee.  The  leaf  contains  are  elongated  in  their  form,  have  large 
a  stimulating  aniesthetic,  and  is  chewed  wings,  and  are  destitute  of  any  obviousr 
by  the  inhabitants  of  countries  on  the  means  of  suction;  the  females,  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  South  America,  mix«d  contrary,  are  of  a  rounded  or  oval  form, 
with  finely-powdered  chalk.  It  has  effects  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
somewhat  mmilar  to  those  of  opium.  A  have  no  wings,  but  possess  a  beak  or 
small  quantity  of  it  enables  a  person  to  sucker,  by  which  thev  suck  up  the  juices 
bear  up  against  fatigue  even  when  re-  of  the  plants  on  wnich  they  live.  At 
ceiving  less  food  than  usual ;  and  it  pre-  a  certain  period  of  their  life  the  females 
vents  the  diSculty  of  respiration  ex-  attach  themselves  to  the  plant  or  tree 
perienced  in  climbing  high  mountains,  which  they  inhabit,  and  remain  thereon 
Used  in  excess  it  brings  on  various  dis-  immovable  during  the  rest  of  their  exist- 
orders,  and  the  desire  for  it  increases  so  ence.  In  this  situation  they  are  impreg- 
much  with  indulgence  that  a  confirmed  nated  by  the  male;  after  which  their 
coca-chewer  is  said  never  to  have  been  body  increases  considerably,  in  many 
reclaimed.     Coca-leaves  depend  for  their  species  losing  its  original  form  and  as- 
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Coccyx  Gochin-Gliina 

Burning  that  of  a  g^all,  and,  after  deposit-  $100,000  annually  to  the  Indian  foyem- 

ing  tlie  eggs,   drying  up  and  forming  a  ment.    Area,  13($1  sq.  miles;  pop.  (1901), 

habitation  for  the  young.     Some  of  these  815,200,    of    whom    about   150,000    were 

insects  are  troublesome  in  gardens,  plan-  Christians,     partly     belonging     to     the 

tations,  and  hot-houses,  while  others  are  Jacobite   and   Nestorian   churches  estab- 

of   great   yalue.     For   example,    kermes,  lished  here  in  early  times.     The  capital 

cochineal,  lac-lake,  lac-dye,  and  gum-lac  is  Emakolam.    Formerly  Cochin  was  the 

are   either   the   perfect   insects   dried   or  capital,     a     town     on     the     Trayancore 

the  secretions  which  they  form.     Kermes  estuary,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  British 

consist  of  the  dried   females  of  Cooous  town  ojf  Cochin   (which  see). 

iUcis^  found  in  great  abundance  upon  a  Cochin-GMlia  (l^^'chin-chi'na),    a 

species    of    oak    {Quercug    coccifira),    a  ^*'^*****'  ^'Ai-fc****    country  forming  part 

natiye  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  and  of   the  peninsula   of   Southeastern   Asia, 

gathered  before  the  eggs  are  hatched.    It  and     formerly     regarded    as    comprising 

was  known  as  a  dyestuff  in  the  earliest  the   whole    of   Anam    (which    see)    and 

times,  but  has  partly  fallen  into  disuse  Lower    or    French    Cochin-China.      The 

since     the     introduction     of     cochineal,  latter  belonged  to  Anam  till,  in  1863,  a 

Cochineal   consists  of  the  bodies  of  the  portion  of  it  was  finally  ceded  to  France 

females  of  the  Coccus  caoU^  a  natiye  of  after  a  war  occasioned  by  the  persecution 

Mexico,  which  feeds  on  yarions  species  of  of   French   missionaries ;    other   portions 

cactus,  particularly  on  one  called  nopal  were    gradually    acquired,    the    territory 

iOpuniia  cochinilliUra) .    See  Cochineal,  obtained  coyerlng  ^,0^  sq.  miles,  with 

oc,    and    China    Wow.     Spherical    bac-  a    population   of  2,968,529.     It   is  now 

teria  are  also  called  cocci.  organized    in    departments,    prefectures, 

CnCGVT    (kok'siks),    in    anatomy,    an  subprefectures  and  cantons.     The  north- 

x/uvvjA.     assemblage    of    small    bones  em    and    eastern    parts    are    hilly,    but 

constituting  the  lower  extremity  of  the  the    rest    of    the    territory    consists    al- 

backbone,    consisting    of    the    last    four  most  entirely  of  well- watered,  low,  alla- 

yertebraB,    in    a    rudimentary    form,    co-  vial  land.     In  the  low  and  wet  grounds 

ossified.     It  is  triangular  in  shape,  and  much  rice  is  grown.    In  the  more  eleyated 

convexo-concaye.    It  is  the  homologue  in  districts  are  grown  tobacco,  sugar-cane, 

man  of  the  tail  in  animals.  maize,    indigo    and    betel.      Among    the 

r!AoliA.1ili.Tnhil.   (koch-a-bamlMt),    a  other  products  are  tea.  gums,  cocoannt 

UOOnaORmua    ^^^  ^  ^^^  interior  of  oil,  silk,  spices.     The  climate  is  hot  and 

Boliyia,  capital  of  the  proyince  of  Coch-  nnsuited  for  Europeans.     Industrial  arts 

abamba,  situated  in  a  fertile  yalley  8435  are   as  yet   limited  among   the  natiyes. 

feet  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  with  a  But  they  excel  in  the  use  of  wood,  of 

good     trade     and     considerable     manu-  which  their  temples,  pagodas,  and  tombs 

factures.      Pop.    21,886. — ^The    proyince  are  built,  beingjomamented  with  elabo- 

has  an  area  of  26,810  sq.   miles;   pop.  rate  canring.    They  liye  in  yillages  ad- 

328,163.  jacent  to  the  riyers,  which  form  almost 

Cocllill    (k^'<^i^)t  a  seaport  of  Hin-  the  only  means  of  communication.    The 

\/uvukUi.    ^ug^n^  Malabar  district,  Mad-  only  roads  at  present  existing  are  those 

ras  Presidency,  on  a  small  island;  a  pic-  connecting  Saigon,  tJie  capital,  with  the 

turesque    place    with    many    quaint    old  principal  towns;  a  railway  of  42  miles 

Dutch    buildings.     Its   hnrbor,   although  connects  Saigon  and  Mytho.     The  prin- 

sometimes  inaccessible  dnrlng  the  s.  w.  cipal   export  is   rice,   mainly   to   China; 

monsoon,  is  the  best  on  this  coast.     Its  cotton  and  silk  are  also  exported.     The 

trade,  howeyer,  has  for  aome  years  been  export  and  Import  trade  Is  mostly  carried 

declining.     Cochin  was  one  of  the  first  on   by   Britisn   yessels.   while   the   local 

places  in  India  yisited  by  Europeans.    In  trade    is    chiefly    in    tne    hands    of    the 

1502  Vasco  da  Gama  established  a  fac-  Chinese.       The     French     number     only 

tory,  and  soon  after  Albuquerque  built  a  seyeral  hundreds.     The  majority  of  the 

fort;  he  also  died  here  in  1524.    In  1663  inhabitants     are     Anamese.       In     their 

the  Dutch   took   the   place,  in  1795   the  monosyllabic    language,     their    religious 

British.     Pop.   (1901)   19,274.     See  also  tendencies    towards     Buddhism     or    the 

next  article.  system  of  Confucius  and  in  their  social 

Cochin    *  tHBtili  natiye  state  of  India,  customs  they  much  resemble  the  CJhinese. 

v/vvujhu.)  ^jj  ^jjg  g  ^  ^y  Malabar  coast,  — Upper    CJcchin-China    is    the    name 

connected  with  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  sometimes  giyen  to  the  narrow  strip  of 

intersected    by   numerous   rapid    streams  land  on  the  east  coast  of  Anam  between 

descending  from  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  the  mountains  and  the  sea  extending  from 

haying    seyeral    shallow    lakes    or    back-  Tonquin  on  the  north  to  (jhampa  on  the 

waters  along  the  <t)ast.    Chief  products:  south,  or  from  about  18*  to  11*  N.    See 

timber  and  rice.     The  rajah  has  to  pay  Anam, 
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Cocliineal 


Cockchafer 


wv.uux«<u  consistiiii:  of  the  dried 
bodies  of  the  females  of  a  species  of  inr 
sect,  the  Coccua  caoH  (see  Coooua),  a  na- 
tiye  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  pai^ 
ticularly  Mexico,  and  found  living  on  a 
species  of  cactus  called  the  cochineal- 
fig.  Hie  insects  are  softly  brushed  off, 
and  killed  by  being  placed  in  ovens  or 
dried  in  the  sun.  naving  then  the  ap- 
pearance of  small  berries  or  seeds.  A 
pound  of  cochineal  contains  about  70,000 
of  them.  The  finest  cochineal  is  pre- 
pared in  Mexico,  where  it  was  first  dis- 
covered, and  Guatemala;  but  Peru,  Bra- 
sfl,  Algiers,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  the  Canary  Islands  have  also  entered 
into  this  industry  with  more  or  less  suc- 
cess. Codiineal  produces  crimson  and 
scarlet  colors,  and  is  used  in  making 
carmine  and  lake. 

CiUkhl^a.  (kokie-a),  an  important  part 
tpOCniea  )^^  ^^  iitemal  ear,  so  caUed 
from  its  shape,  which  resembles  that  of 
a  snail-shelL 

Cochlearia   ^'''■'^;^;^^\'^^ 

induding  the  horseradish  and  common 
scurvy-grass. 

Cochrane,  i«=%„'S^^n^8fl!'^^ 

in  1888.  He  studied  law,  became  inter- 
ested in  politics ;  and  was  surveyor  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  1853-57.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  fought  as  colonel  of  the 
1st  United  States  Chasseurs.  In  1804 
he  was  nominated  vice-president,  and  in 
1805  became  attorney-general  of  New 
fork. 

Cochrane,   Lobd.    See  Dundonald. 
Cock.      See  Fotol 

Cockade  ^^^1^).  ^?^'4h1L«^S 

Croats  in  the  service  of  the  French  in  the 
seventeenth  century  adorned  their  caps. 
A  bow  of  colored  ribbons  was  adopted  for 
the  cockade  in  France,  and  during  the 
French  revolution  the  tricolored  cockade 
— ^red.  white  and  blue — became  the  na- 
tioiial  distinction.  National  cockades  are 
now  to  be  found  over  all  Europe. 
rSn^Vaf^n  (kok-a-t50,  the  name  of  a 
UOG&awu  number  of  climbing  birds 
belongins  to  the  family  of  the  parrots,  or 
PrittaddSi  or  regarded  as  forming  a  dis- 
tinct family  Piictolophide  or  Cacatuidn. 
They  have  a  large,  hard  bill;  a  crest, 
capable  of  being  raised  and  lowered  at 
the  will  of  the  bird,  commonly  white, 
but  sometimes  yellow,  red,  or  blue ;  a  tail 
somewhat  longer  than  that  of  the  parrot, 
and  SQuare  or  rounded ;  long  wings ;  and, 
lor   toe   most  iMurt,   a  wmte   plumage, 


though  in  some  senera  the  plumage  is 
dark.  They  are  found  especiallv  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  and  Australia.  They 
live  on  roots,  fruits,  grain,  insects,  etc, 
and  usually  congregate  in  flocks.    These 


Leadbester's    Cockatoo    (^Flietohphut    LeaSm 
bMUri). 
birds   are   easily   tamed,   and   when  do- 
mesticated  become   very    familiar.     The 
sulphur^irested     cockatoo     {PliotolophuM 
qalerita)  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  is  a 
favorite   cage-bird.      So    are    the    white- 
crested  cockatoo    (P.  dlhus)    and  Lead- 
beater's  cockatoo    (P.  Leadheateri) ,  the 
pink  cockatoo,  whose  crest  is  barred  with 
crimson,   yellow  and   white.     The  Kaka 
of   New   Zealand    (Nestor  meridianaUs} 
belongs  to  this  familv. 
Cockatrice    (kok'a-tris),    a    fabulous 

^^  ^       monster  anciently  be- 

lieved to  be  hatched  from  a  cock's  egg. 
It  is  often  simply  another  name  for  uie 
basilisk.     See  BaHUsk. 

Cockburn  ^olT^'a^^JaS^ 

Scottish  judge,  was  the  son  of  Archibald 
Cockbum,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  and  bom  in  1779.  He 
studied  for  the  Scottish  bar,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  in  1800.  He  attached  himself 
to  the  Liberal  party,  rose  to  eminence  in 
his  profession,  and  became,  under  Earl 
Grey,  solicitor-general,  for  Scotland.  He 
was  a  good  example  of  the  blending  of 
wit,  law  and  learning  common  enough 
at  the  old  Scots  bar.  He  died  in  18M. 
His  MetnoriaU  of  His  Time  (published 
in  1856)  is  an  invaluable  record  of  the 
social  history  of  Scotland.  Not  less  in- 
teresting is  his  life  of  his  friend  Lord 
Jeffrey,  published  in  1854. 

Cockchafer  ^Jj»'''ei!fj;;nf  '^^ 

senus  Melolonthat  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  its  life  in  the  worm  or  larva 
state,  as  well  as  for  the  injury  it  does 
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Cocker  Cookroaoh 

to  yegetation  after  it  has  attained  its  natural  character  of  the  manifestations; 
perfect  condition.  The  common  cock-  but  it  was  found  out  that  the  knockings 
chafer  {Melolontha  vulffilrU)  is  hatched  were  produced  by  a  girl  employed  by 
from  an  egg  which  the  parent  deposits  in  Parsons. 

a  hole  about  tS  inches  deep,  which  she  rjofiklA  i^okl),  a  name  for  the 
digs  for  the  purpose.  At  the  end  of  ^^^*-^^  bivaWe  molluscs  of  the  genus 
about  three  months  the  insect  emerges  as  Cardiunif  especially  Cardium  ediUCf  com- 
a  small  grub  or  maggot,  and  feeds  on  the  mon  on  tlie  sandy  shores  of  the  ocean, 
roots  of  vegetables  in  the  vicinity  with  much  used  as  food.  The  general  char- 
great  voracity.  When  full  srown  it  is  acteristics  are:  shells  nearly  equilateral 
over  an  inch  in  length ;  it  makes  its  way  and  equivalvular ;  hinge  with  two  small 
underground    with    ease,    and    commits  teeth,  one  on  each  ride  near  the  beak,  and 

freat    devastation    on    grass    and    com.   two  larger  remote  lateral  teeth,  one  on 
n  the  fourth  year  the  hisect  appears  as  each  side;  prominent  ribs  running  from 
a    perfect    coleopterous    insect — a    beetle   the  hinge  to  the  edge  of  the  valve, 
over  an  inch  long,  of  a  black  color,  with  Cocklc.     See  Corn-cockle. 
a    whitish    down.      It    usually    emerges 

from  the  ground  about  the  beginning  of  Cockle  StOVfi.  ^  ^^^7^  *P  which  the 
May,  from  which  circumstance  the  Eng-  ^^^'^^  i^ww^v,  fire-chamber  is  suiv 
lish  name  May  bug  or  beetle  has  been  rounded  by  air-currents,  which,  after  be- 
given  it.  In  its  perfect  state  it  is  very  ing  heated  sufficiently,  are  admitted  into 
destructive  to  the  leaves  of  various  trees,  the  apartments  to  be  warmed. 
riAokpr  (kok'er),  a  dog  of  the  spaniel  GockneV  (fc?J^n»)»  *  nickname  for 
t^OCKer  ^j^^j^  ^fijg^  ^  tjjg  Blenheim  ^^\'^^J  a  London  citizen,  as  to  the 
dog,  used  for  raising  woodcocks  and  origin  of  which  there  has  been  much  dis- 
snipes  from  their  haunts  in  woods  and  pute.  The  word  is  often,  but  not  always, 
marshes.  employed  slightly  as  implying  a  peculiar 

PAAlrAr  Edward,  an  EngUsh  en-  limitation  of  taste  or  judgment  The 
vui#ikci|  graver  and  teacher  of  writing  epithet  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  time  of 
and    arithmetic   in    the   seventeenth   cen-   Henry  II. 

tury,  born  about  1631.  His  work,  (Joek  Of  thC  PloillS  ^^®?*''?f^'^ 
Cocker's  Arithmetic,  upon  which  many  ^^^^  ^*  •'"^  *x«*x.i«,  urpphaMnuM) ^ 
succeeding  treatises  were  framed,  was  a  large  North  American  species  of  grouse, 
published  in  1677.  inhabiting  desolate  plains  in  the  western 

Cockermouth  ^Sw^n'^Vcrb^rLa'  cJS  of  the  Eock  ^^^p^\  - 

England,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cocker,  24  Z,      T^  ;*   ""^     LV^     »^^^Jl^^*      * 

miles  8.  w.  of  Carlisle,  now  giving  name  South   American   bird  or  a   rich   orange 

to  a   pari.   div.   of   the  county.     It   has  color  with  a  beautiful  crest,  belonging  to 

an  old   ruined  castle,   supposed   to   have  the  manakin  family.     _        -,  ^ 

been     built     soon     after     the     conquest.  Cock  Of  thC  WOOQS.    °V-    ^^^^^ 

Thread   and    tweeds   are    manufactured;  _  .       ^,    ,_•  ,.v     ,        cattzte, 

and  there  are  coal-mines  in  the  neighbor-  CockDlt    (pk?")'    »?   a    man-of-war, 

hood.    Cockermouth  was  the  birthplace  of  ^^^"'r  ^     the  place  where  the  wounded 

the  poet  Wordsworth.  Pop.  1911.  5203.  Were  dressed  in  battle  or  at  other  timei, 

C.t%nVi{iA%fir\tr     an  amusement  prac-  imd  where  medicines  were  kept. 

i^ocKngnting,   ^.^^  j^  various  Cockroach  (^^^^^'*  ?^J1?^'J^  "T 

countries,  first  perhaps  among  the  Greeks  ^^^*^^"  nus  of  insects  belonging  to 
and  Romans.  At  Athens  there  were  an- 
nual cockfights,  and  among  the  Romans 
quails  and  partridges  were  also  used  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  long  a  favorite 
sport  with  the  British,  and  the  training, 
dieting,  and  breeding  of  cocks  for  fighting 
was  the  subject  of  many  treatises.  It  is 
a  favorite  sport  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  some  other 
localities. 

Cock-Iane  Ghost,  SSax'b?''w\i?^ 

manv  Londoners  were  deceived  in  1762, 

consisting  in  certain  knockings  heard  in  ^  ^ 

the   house   of   a    Mr.    Parsons,    in    Cock  Commoii  Cockrosch.  mide  and  female. 

Liane,     Smithfield.       Dr.     Johnson     was  the  Orthopterous  or  straight-winged  or- 

among  those  who  believed  in  the  super-  der,  characterised  by  an  oval,  elongated* 
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Cockscomb  Cocoanut  Oil 

depressed  body,  which  is  smooth  on  its  shape,  from  3  or  4  to  6  or  8  inches  in 
superior  surface.  They  hare  parchment-  length,  covered  with  a  fibroas  hask,  and 
like  elytra,  and  in  the  female  the  wings  lined  internally  with  a  white,  firm,  and 
are  imperfectly  developed.  They  are  noc-  fleshy  kernel.  The  tree  (Cocoa  nucifira) 
tornal  in  their  habits,  ezceedinKly  agile,  which  produces  the  cocoanut  is  a  palm, 
and  devour  provisions  of  all  kinds.  Cock-  from  00  to  100  feet  high.  The  trunk  is 
roaches,  like  other  orthopterous  insects,  straight  and  naked,  and  surmounted  by 
do  not  undergo  a  complete  metamorpho-  a  crown  of  feather-like  leaves.  The  nuts 
sis;  the  larvs  and  nymphs  resemble  the  hang  from  the  summit  of  the  tree  in 
perfect  insects,  except  that  they  have  clusters  of  a  dozen  or  more  together.  The 
merely  rudiments  of  wings.  The  eggs  are  external  rind  of  the  nuts  has  a  smooth 
carried  below  the  abdomen  of  the  female  surface.  This  encloses  an  extremely 
for  seven  or  eight  days  till  she  finally  fibrous  substance,  of  considerable  thick- 
attaches  them  to  some  solid  body  by  ness, .  which  immediately  surrounds  the 
means  of  a  S^unmy  fluid.  The  species  nut  The  latter  has  a  thick  and  hard 
are  numerous.  The  Blatta  orientdUs,  shell,  with  three  black  scars  at  one  end, 
or  common  kitchen  cockroach  (in  Eng-  through  one  of  which  the  embryo  of  the 
land  commonly  called  hlaek  heetl^t  was  future  tree  pushes  its  way.  This  scar 
originally  brought  from  Asia  to  Europe,  may  be  pierced  with  a  pin;  the  others 
and  thence  to  America,  where  it  is  now  are  as  hard  as  the  rest  of  the  shell.  The 
common.  The  Blatta  AmerMnat  or  kernel  incloses  a  considerable  quantity  of 
American  cockroach,  grows  to  be  2  or  sweet  and  watery  liquid,  of  a  whitish 
3  inches  long,  including  the  antennis.  color,  which  has  the  name  of  mUk.  This 
Throughout  the  southern  portion  of  North  palm  is  a  native  of  Africa,  the  East  and 
America  and  in  the  West  India  Islands  West  Indies,  and  South  Ainerica,  and  is 
this  species  invades  houses  and  is  very  now  grown  almost  everywhere  in  tropical 
troublesome.  countries.  Food,  clothing,  and  the  means 
Cockscomb  (Icoks'kOm),  a  name  of  shelter  and  protection  are  all  afforded 
^^  given  to  flowering  plants  by  the  cocoanut  tree.  The  kernels  are 
of  various  genera.     By  gardeners  it  is  used  as  food  in  various  modes  of  dressing, 

groperly    confined    to    CeUma    orisUlta;  and   vield  on   pressure  an  oil  which  is 

ut  it  is  popularly  applied  to  Pedioularit  largely  imported  into  various  countries, 

or  lousewort,  RhinanthuM  criata-galli  or  (See    Cocoanut   Oil.)      When   dried    be 

yellow  rattle,  as  also  to  Brythrina  crista-  fore  the  oil  is  expressed  they  are  known 

ffoUL  as  copra.    The  fibrous  coat  of  the  nut  is 

Cock's-foot     Ckxs's-FOOT    Gbass,    a  made     into     the     well-known     cocoanut 

*   perennial     pasture-grass  matting;  the  coarse  yam  obtained  from 

(Dactylis  glomerdta)  of  a  coarse,  harsh,  it  is  called  cotr,  which  is  also  used  for 

wiry  texture,  but  capable  of  growing  on  cordage.     The  hard  shell  of  the  nut  is 

barren,    sandy    places,    and    yielding    a  polished  and  made  into  a  cup  or  other 

valuable   food    for   sheep   very   early   in  domestic  utensil.  The  fronds  are  wrought 

the  spring.     It  is  a  native  of  Europe  into   baskets,   brooms,   mats,   sacks,   and 

generally,    also    of    Asia    and    America,  many  other  useful  articles;   the  trunks 

The  name  has  been  nven  to  it  because  are  made  into  boats  or   furnish   timber 

of  the  resemblance  of  its  three-branched  for  the  construction  of  houses.    By  bor- 

panide  to  the  foot  of  a  fowl.  ine    the    tree    a    white,    sweetish    liquid 

riAPlrs'niir  TTinm     the    CratwguJ  called  toddy  exudes  from  the  wound,  and 

l^OUlupur  xuuru,   crua-galll    a  yields  by  distillation  one  of  the  varieties 

North   American   shrub   which   has  long  of   the   spirit  called   arack.     A   kind  of 

been  cultivated  in  Britain  as  a  shrubbery  sugar    called    jaggery    is    also    obtained 

ornament.     There  are  several  varieties,  from  the  juice  by  Inspissation. 

which  are  admired  for  their  snowy  bios-  CocOATITlt  Bfifitlfi  iBatocira   ruhus)^ 

soms  in  May.  wvv€***ifcv  j^^^vxv  ^  ^^^^   beetle  of 

nnnVsTirfliTi  (kok'sw&n;  colloquially  the  family  Longicomes,  the  larvae  of 
\^(IUlL9wain  c^jk^gn)^  ti,e  officer  who  which  inhabit  cocoanut  trees  and  eat 
manages  and  steers  a  boat  and  has  the  into  the  stems. 

command  of  the  boat's  crew.  CoCOanut  Oil     *  ^^^^  vegetable  fat, 

Cofilflfl      S0P  TTnraiitu  '    largely   used   in   can- 

IjQQieB.     see  Horattus.  dle-makine   and   In   the   manufacture   of 

Cocoa    (kGlcG)»   a  name   given  to  the   soaps   and    pomatum.     This   fat   is   got 
ground  kernels  of  the  cacao  or  by    pressure    from    the    albumen    of   the 
chocolate  tree  prepared  to  be  made  into  cocoanut    kernel,    and    is    as    white    as 

a  beverage.     See  Cacao,  lard,  and  somewhat  firmer.     Manila  and 

flAAAOTiTif  (kCTcft-nut),  or  CJooontjt.  Ceylon  export  large  quantities  of  this 
l/OCOanui^    a  woody  fruit  of  an  oval  useful  oU. 
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Cocoa-plum  Code 

CofiOa.-Dlnm  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Ohrtf^o-  crustaceoas  and  molluscoas  animals  aban- 
v>vi/va  |/xuiiX|  ifal&nus  Jcaco  family  dant  in  such  situations,  and  thus  attract 
Rosacese,  which  is  eaten  in  the  West  fleets  of  fishermen.  Few  members  of  the 
Indies.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  plum,  animal  creation  are  more  universally 
with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  though  some-  serviceable  to  man  than  the  codfish.  Both 
what  austere  pulp.  in  its  fresh  state  and  when  salted  and 

Cocoon  (k^k<>i^')>  tb^  name  given  to  dried  it  is  a  substantial  and  wholesome 
the  web  or  ball  spun  by  cater-  article  of  diet ;  the  tongue  is  considered  a 
pillars  before  passing  into  the  chrysalis  delicacy,  and  the  swimming-bladders  or 
state.  The  valuable  product  thus  ob-  sounds,  besides  being  highly  nutritious, 
tained  from  the  silkworm  is  well  known,  supply,  if  rightly  prepared,  an  isinglass 
Cocoa  (^ok'os)  Islands.  See  Keel-  equal  to  the  best  Russian.  The  oil  ex- 
ing  Islands.  tracted   by   heat  and   pressure   from   the 


Codfish  (Oadut  morrhua). 

Cnonm    (kO'kum)   Butteb,  Cocum-oil,  liver  is  of  great  medicinal  value,  and  con- 

vuuiuu    ^    pj^jg^    greenish-yellow    solid  tributes  considerably  to  the  high  economic 

oil  obtained  irom  the  seeds  of  Garcinia  value  of  the  cod.    The  cod  is  enormously 

purpuria,  a  tree  of  the  same  genus  with  prolific,  the  ovaries  of  each  female  con- 

mangosteen,  used  in  India  to  adulterate  taining    more    than    9,000,000    of    esgs; 

ghee   or   fluid   butter.      It   is   sometimes  but  the  numbers  are  kept  down  by  a  host 

mixed  with  bear*s-grease  in  pomatums.  of  enemies.    The  spawning  season,  on  the 

ronvfns    (ko-krtus;    from    Greek    k6-  banks    of    Newfoundland    begins    about 

vui/jrtuo    \^^fy^    to    lament),    a    river  the  month  of  March  and   terminates  in 

of    ancient    Epirus.      Also,    among    the  June;  but  the  regular  period  of  fishing 

ancient  Greeks,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  does  not  commence  before  April  on  ac- 

lower  world.  count  of  the  storms,  ice  and  fogs.     The 

Cod    (G'aiitt*),   a   genus   of   well-known  season  lasts  till  the  end  of  June,  when 

^    soft-finned     nshes,     of     the    same  the  cod  commence  their  migrations.    The 

family    as    the    haddock,    whiting,    ling,  average   length    of    the    common    cod    is 

etc.,  distinguished  by  the  following  char-  about  2^4  or  3  feet,  and  the  weight  be- 

acters: — A   smooth,   oblong,   or   fusiform  tween  30  and  50  lbs.,  though  sometimes 

body,    covered    with    small,    soft    scales ;  cod  are  caught  weighing  three  times  this, 

ventrals    attached    beneath    the    throat ;  The  color  is  a  yellowish  gray  on  the  back, 

gills    large,     seven-rayed,     and     opening  spotted    with     yellow    and    brown ;    the 

laterally;  a  small  beard  at  the  tip  of  the  belly    white    or   red.    with    golden    spots 

lower  jaw;  generally  two  or  three  dorsal  in   youne   individuals.     It  is   caught  by 

fins,  one  or  two  anal,   and  one  distinct  lines  and  hooks, 

caudal  fin.     The  most  interesting  species  QqA     q^^j^     g       ^         ^  ^ 

is    the   common   or   hank   cod    CG.    mor-  ^^^>    ^^^^b^     wcc  v»|/c 

rhua),     Thoujrh  found  plentifully  on  the  (]/)£[&,    ^'^^'^*^»    ^^    music,    an    adjunct 
coasts    of    other    northern    regions,    as  to    the   close   of   a    composition. 

Britain,     Scandinavia     and     Iceland,     a  for   the   purpose   of   enforcing   the   final 

stretch   of  sea   near   the   coast  of  New-  character  of  the  movement, 

foundland  is  the  favorite  annual  resort  of  Code    ^'^^^j    *°    jurisprudence,    is    a 
countless  multitudes  of  cod,  which  visit  name  given  to  a  systematic  col- 

the    Grand    Banks    to    feed    upon    the  lection  or  digest  of  laws.    The  followinfr 
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Codeine  Codlin 

are  the  chief  codes  which  have  affected  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
the  laws  of  Europe:  The  Theodosian  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  a  part  of  the 
Code  iCode^  Theodo9ianu8) ,  a  compila-  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  discovered  in  the 
tion  executed  in  429  by  a  commission  on  monastery  of  St.  Catherine,  on  Mount 
behalf  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  and  Sinai,  by  Tischendorf,  in  1859,  and  now 
promulgated  as  law  throughout  the  east-  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  written  on 
ern  and  western  empires.  The  Justinian  parchment  in  four  columns,  in  earhr 
Code  (Codew  Justinianus),  a  code  com-  uncial  characters,  and  bears  every  mark 
piled  in  528,  in  the  reign  of  the  Em-  of  being  of  great  antiquity,  perhaps  even 
peror  Justinian,  incorporating  all  the  older  than  the  Vatican  MS.  It  is  as- 
codes,  rescripts,  edicts  previously  in  use  signed  by  Tischendorf  to  the  fourth  cen- 
(see  Civil  Law*).  The  Code  NapoUon,  tury.  The  Old  Testament  is  defective, 
or  Code  Civil,  undertaken  under  the  but  the  New  Testament  is  complete,  not 
consulship  of  Napoleon  by  the  most  a  word  being  wanting,  which  is  the  more 
eminent  jurists  of  France,  and  published  remarkable  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only 
in  1804.  The  Code  Napolton  (under  manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  which 
which  name  other  four  codes  of  com-  is  complete,  being  from  this  and  its  early 
merdal  law,  criminal  law,  penal  law,  and  life  of  the  highest  value.  It  has  been 
law  of  procedure,  drawn  up  at  the  same  published  in  f&csim3le.^)odew  Vatioanu*, 
time,  are  often  included)^  was  a  code  in  an  ancient  Greek  MS.  of  the  Old  and 
the  strictest  sense,  that  is,  not  merely  a  New  Testaments,  so  called  from  being 
collection  of  laws,  but  a  complete  and  contained  in  the  Vatican  Library  at 
exclusive  statement  of  the  law,  virtually  Rome.  It  is  written  on  thin  vellum,  in 
amounting  to  a  recasting  of  the  laws  of  small  uncial  characters.  The  manuscript 
the  country.  In  this  country  one  of  the  is  assigned  to  the  fourth  century,  and  un- 
most  complete  codes  which  has  been  til  the  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  was  re- 
enacted  is  that  of  Louisiana,  made  after  garded  as  the  best  manuscript  of  the  Old 
its  cession  to  the  United  States  and  su-  and  New  Testaments.  The  greater  part 
perseded  by  a  new  one  in  1824.  In  the  of  Genesis  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
way  of  revision  of  existin^^  law  an  ad-  whole  of  the  pastoral  epistles  and  the 
mirable  example  is  that  of  the  Revised  Revelation  in  the  New  Testament  are 
Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  wanting.  A  facsimile  of  It  was  pub- 
started  the  inauguration  of  a  widespread  lished  in  1868. 

rrform  in  jurisprudence,  extending  to  QodeX  MedicUS.  *  PpWication.  of  a 
England,  India,  Australia,  and  most  of  ^^***"«*  *»***«.*/**»,  periodical  charac- 
the  American  States.  The  principal  re-  ter,  containing  a  list  of  therapeutic 
forms  were  the  abolition  of  the  distinc-  agents,  methods  of  manufacture,  etc. 
tion  between  le|^l  and  equitable  practice,  There  are  several  now  published,  some 
and  the  simplification  of  procedure  in  relating  to  a  specialty  in  medical  science 
general.     Congress  has  a  committee  en-  and  art.    The  name  of  the  French  phar- 

£iged  in  a  codification  of  United  States  macopoeia. 
WB.  Codicil    (kod'i-sil),  in  law,  a  supple- 

Codeine  (kS-de'ln;  Gr.  kddeia,  a  pop-  ^^***^**  ment  to  a  will,  to  be  con- 
\f\f\M.%0MM%,  py-head),  a  crystallizable  sidered  as  a  part  of  it,  either  for  the 
alkaloid  obtained  from  opium,  in  which  purpose  of  explaining  or  altering,  or  of 
it  exists  to  the  amount  of  6  or  8  oz.  per  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  test- 
100  lbs.  It  is  used  to  produce  sleep  and  ator's  former  disposition.  A  codicil  may 
to  soothe  irritable  cougos;  and  is  some-  not  only  be  written  on  the  same  paper 
times  the  chief  remedy  in  diabetes ;  dose,  or  affixed  to  or  folded  up  with  the  will, 
%  grain  and  upwards  to  1  grain.  It  is  but  may  be  written  on  a  different  paper 
a  poison  in  excessive  doses.  and  deposited  in  a  different  place.     In 

Codetta    (ko-defa),  in  music,  a  short  general  the  law  relating  to  codicils  is  the 
*    passage  which  connects  one  same  as  that  relating  to  wills,  and  the 
section  with  another.  same  proofs  of  genuineness  must  be  fur- 

CodeT    (kO'deks),   an   ancient   written  nished   by  signature,  and  attestation  by 
^  book;    an    important    ancient  witnesses.     A  man  may  make  as  many 

MS.,  as  one  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  codicils  as  he  pleases,  and,  if  not  con- 
some  classical  writer.  A  collection  of  tradictory,  all  are  equally  valid, 
laws  was  also  called  eodex,  as  Codex  Codilla  (ko-dil'a),  the  coarsest  part 
Theodosianus,  Codex  Justinian  us  (see  ^^*****«'  of  hemp,  which  is  sorted  out 
Code). — Codea  Alewandrinus,  See  Ateaj-  by  itself;  also,  the  coarsest  part  of 
andrian    Vertion, — Coder    SinaiUcua,    a  flax. 

very  ancient  and  valuable  manuscript  of  Codlin    (kodlin).  CJodlino,  a  name  for 
the  Greek  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old   ^^****"    several    varieties    of    kitchea 
Testament    (including    the    Apocrypha),  apple  with  large  or  medium-sized  fruit 
7-^ 
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Codling-moth 


Coffee 


CodUngr-moth,  J^^rSwr^e^ 

on  the  codling  apple. 

C.t%A  T.ivpr  Oil  *«^  oil  extracted  from 
UOa  laver  UU,    ^^  ^^^^  ^f  different 

kinds  of  cod — the  Oadua  morrhua  (com- 
mon cod)  being  specified  in  the  phar- 
macopceia — and  allied  spedes.  The  fin- 
est and  palest  oil  is  got  from  fresh  and 
carefully-cleaned  liver,  the  oil  being  ex- 
tracted either  in  the  cold  or  by  a  gentle 
heat  The  darker  kinds  are  got  at  a 
higher  temperature,  and  often  from  the 
livers  in  a  putrefying  state.  Only  the 
pale  oils  are  used  in  medicine;  the  dark 
oils  are  too  rank  and  acrid,  and  thev 
are  only  used  in  dressing  leather.  Cod- 
liver  oil  is  a  somewhat  complex  sub- 
stance, but  the  main  ingredients  appear 
to  be  olein  and  margarin.  Acetic,  butyric 
and  phosphoric  adds,  iodine,  bromine  and 
phosphorus  are  also  present,  and  to  these 
the  oil  may  owe  some  of  its  odor.  This 
oil  is  now  a  recognized  agent  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rheumatism,  gout,  scrofula  and 
especially  of  consumption,  being  taken 
internally  and  containing  easily-assimi- 
lated nutritive  matter. 

Codogno    iM'"Cy.  «   &  |5 

Milan,  in  a  fertile  district  between  the 
Po  and  Adda,  with  a  large  trade  in  Par- 
mesan cheese.    Pop.  10,033. 
riArlrTia     (k6'drus),  according  to  Greek 
VfUUrus     j^^jj^  ^^  jj^^.  y^^  ^f  Athens. 

Having  learned  that  the  enemies  of  his 
country  would  be  victorious,  according  to 
the  declaration  of  an  onicle,  if  they  did 
not  kill  the  Athenian  king,  he  voluntarily 
entered  their  camp,  provoked  a  quarrel 
and  was  slain.  The  grateful  Athenians 
abolished  the  royal  dignity,  substituting 
that  of  archon,  esteeming  no  one  worthy 
to  be  the  successor  of  Codrus. 
Godv  WnxiAM  Fredekick,  scout  and 
wu.jr  9  showman,  known  as  *  Buffalo 
Bill,'  bom  in  Scott  county.  Iowa,  in  1845 ; 
became  a  pony  express  rider  and  a  gov- 
ernment scout  and  guide  (1861-65). 
During  the  construction  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad  he  contracted  to  furnish 
the  laborers  with  meat  and  killed  in  eight- 
een months  (1867-68)  over  4000  buffaloes. 
Subsequently  he  engaged  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  Indian  fights,  and  in  1883  produced 
and  toured  with  his  *  Wild  West  Show.' 
Author  of  several  books.  He  died  Janu- 
ary 10,  1917. 

Coefficient  ?^^;filteV'J°/^f,^^^^ 

a  multiplier  of  a  quan- 
tity. Thus  in  the  expression  3<it  we 
should  understand  as  the  coefficient  of  j?, 
3a,  and  as  the  coefficient  of  <up,  3. 
f!i^}inra  (k(5'hom).  Men  no.  Baron 
l/OCUUru    y^    ^  p^j^  military  en- 


gineer,  born  1641 ;  died  1704.  Having 
entered  the  Dutch  military  service  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  invention  of 
small  mortars,  called  after  him  coehoma. 
but  more  by  his  eminence  as  a  master  of 
the  art  of  fortification,  whence  he  has 
been  called  the  Dutch  Vauban.  He  forti- 
fied almost  all  the  strong  places  in 
HoUand. 
Coel.     ^^  Aligarh, 

Coelenterata  (av-len-ter-a'ta;  Gr. 
%/ wx^u  vv*  »  v<»  jjjof /o«,  hollow,  enfenm, 
an  intestine),  a  subkiugdoiii  of  animals, 
including  those  whose  alimentary  canal 
communicates  freely  with  the  general 
cavity  of  the  body  ('  the  somatic  cavity  '). 
The  body  is  essentially  composed  of  two 
layers  or  membranes,  an  outer  layer  or 

*  ectoderm  *  and  an  inner  layer  or  *  endo- 
derm.'  No  circulatory  organs  exist,  and 
in  most  there  are  no  traces  of  a  nervous 
system.       Peculiar     stinging    organs    or 

*  thread-cells  *  are  usually,  if  not  always, 
present,  and  in  most  cases  there  is  a 
radiate  or  starlike  arrangement  of  the 
organs,  which  is  espedally  perceptible 
in  the  tentacles,  which  are  in  most  in- 
stances placed  round  the  mouth.  Dis- 
tinct reproductive  organs  exist  in  all,  but 
multiplication  also  takes  place  by  fission 
and  budding.  The  Ofilenterata  are 
divided  into  two  great  sections,  the 
Actinozoa  and  the  Hydrosoa,  and  include 
the  medusas,  corals,  sea-anemones,  etc 
They  are  nearly  all  marine  animals. 

Coelestin    (se-les'tln).     See  CelesUne. 

Gffile-Svris.  {^'^^  sir'i-a;  that  is, 
\^(Eie-Dyria  ^Hollow  Syria'),  the 
large  valley  lying  between  Uie  I^ebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon  mountain  ranges  in 
Syria.  Near  its  center  are  the  ruins  of 
Baalbek.  ^ 

Ccenobite  (^g^.a-Wt).  See  AnchoHte. 
Goethen  ^^  Kothkn  (kea'ten),  a 
'  town  of  Germany,  formerly 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Ck>ethen, 
now  forming  part  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt, 
80  miles  8.  w.  Berlin.  The  ducal  castle  is 
now  occupied  as  a  gymnasium  and  other- 
wise. Beet-root  sugar  is  a  staple  article 
of  manufacture  and  commerce.  Pop. 
22,083. 

Coffee  (kofe),  is  the  seed  of  an  ever- 
green shrub  which  is  culti- 
vated in  hot  climates,  and  is  a  native 
of  Abyssinia  and  of  Arabia.  This  shrub 
iCoff^a  Arabica)  is  from  15  to  20  feet 
in  h«*ight,  and  belongs  to  the  Rubiaceae. 
The  leaves  are  green,  glossy  on  the  upper 
surface,  and  the  flowerp  sre  white  and 
sweet-scented.  The  frnit  is  of  an  oval 
shape,  about  the  size  of -a  cherry,  and  of 
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a  dark-red  color  when  ripe.  Each  of  the  produce  of  India,  which  thoae  ac- 
these  contains  two  cells,  and  each  cell  a  customed  lo  the  lemenite  variety  are 
single  seed,  which  is  the  coffee  as  we  see  said  to  consider  hardly  drinkable.  Amer- 
it  before  it  undergoes  the  process  of  lean  coffee  holds  in  the  judgment  oi  all 
roasting.  Great  Orientals  the  very  last  rank.  The  DutcH 
attention  is  paid  were  the  first  to  extend  the  cultivation  oi' 
to  the  culture  of  coffee  beyond  the  countries  to  which  it  is 
coffee  in  Arabia,  native.  About  1(590  some  coffee  seedd 
The  trees  are  were  brought  to  Java,  where  they  were 
raised  from  seed  planted  and  produced  fruit  By  1118  the 
sown  in  nurseries  Dutch  planters  of  Surinam  had  entered 
and  afterwards  on  the  cultivation  of  coffee  with  success, 
planted  out  in  and  ten  years  after  it  was  introduced 
moist  and  shady  from  that  colony  by  the  English  into  Ja- 
situations,  on  slop-  maica,  and  b^  the  French  into  Martinique, 
ing  grounds  or  at  It  was  not  till  1774  that  the  planters  of 
the  foot  of  moun-  Brazil,  now  the  greatest  producers  of 
tains.  Care  is  coffee  in  the  world,  commenced  its  cultiva- 
^.^  ^^-^yir-^^l^^..^  taken  to  conduct  tion.  Coffee  as  an  article  of  diet  is  of 
Lfl^f  mT  ^^B^-^  Uttle  rills  of  water  but  comparatively  recent  introduction. 
\y^^  %^fh^  ^  their  roots^  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  wholly 
•^     w^      ^r  which     at     certain  unknown.      From    Arabia    it    passed    to 

Coffee  Plant  (Co/la        seasons   require   to  Egypt  and  Turkey,  whence  it  was  intro- 
Arabioa).  be  kept  constantly  duced  into  England  by  a  Turkey  mer- 

molst.  When  the  fruit  has  attained  its  chant  named  Edwards  in  1652,  whose 
maturity  cloths  are  placed  under  the  Greek  servant,  named  Pasqua,  first 
trees,  and  upon  these  the  laborers  shake  opened  a  coffee-house  in  London.  In 
it  down.  They  afterwards  spread  the  1671  an  Armenian  named  Pascal  set  ap 
berries  on  mats,  and  expose  them  to  the  a  coffee-house  in  Paris.  In  Great  Britain 
sun  to  dry.  The  husk  is  then  broken  much  less  is  drunk  than  on  the  continent 
off  by  large  and  heavy  rollers  of  wood  of  Europe  or  in  the  United  States  and 
or  iron.  When  the  coffee  has  been  thus  Canada,  tea  being  the  British  national 
cleared  of  its  husk  it  is  again  dried  in  beverage,  while  coffee  is  the  favorite 
the  sun,  and,  finally  winnowed  with  a  American  beverage.  The  excellence  of 
larse  fan.  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  coffee  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
it  from  the  pieces  of  husks  with  which  skill  and  attention  exercised  in  roasting 
it  is  intermingled.  A  pound  of  coffee  is  it  If  it  be  too  little  roasted  it  is  devoid 
generally  more  than  the  produce  of  one  of  flavor,  and  if  too  much  it  becomes 
tree;  but  a  tree  in  great  vigor  will  pro-  acrid,  and  has  a  disagreeable,  burned 
duce  3  or  4  lbs.  The  best  coffee  is  im-  taste.  Coffee  is  used  in  the  form  either 
ported  from  Mocha,  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  of  an  infusion  or  decoction,  of  which  the 
is  packed  in  large  bales,  each  containing  former  is  decidedly  preferable,  both  as 
a  number  of  smaller  bales,  and  when  regards  flavor  and  strength.  The  fine 
good  appears  fresh  and  of  a  greenish-  aromatic  oil  which  produces  the  flavor 
olive  color.  Next  in  quality  to  the  and  strength  of  coffee  is  lost  by  boiling. 
Mocha  coffee  may  perhaps  be  ranked  that  The  best  mode  is  to  pour  boiling  water 
of  Southern  India  and  that  of  Ceylon,  through  the  coffee  in  a  biggin  or  strainer, 
which  is  strong  and  well  flavored.  Java  which  is  found  to  extract  nearly  all  the 
and  Central  America  also  produce  large  strength;  or  to  pour  boiling  water  upon 
quantities  of  excellent  coffee,  and  Mexico,  it  and  set  it  upon  the  fire,  not  to  exceed 
in  one  district  a  crop  which  ranks  with  ten  minutes.  Prepared  in  either  way  it 
Mocha.  Brazilian  coffee,  though  produced  is  fine  and  strong.  In  the  Asiatic  mode 
much  more  abundantly  than  any  other,  of  preparing  coffee  the  beans  are  pounded, 
varies  very  greatly  in  quality,  though  its  not  ground ;  and  though  the  Turks  and 
best  does  not  take  rank  with  some  of  Arabs  boil  the  coffee,  they  boil  each  cup 
those  mentioned.  Liberian  coffee  is  es-  by  itself  and  only  for  a  moment,  so  that 
teemed  by  many.  Of  the  best  Mocha  cof-  the  effect  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
fee  grown  in  the  province  of  Yemen  little  infusion.  In  Arabia  some  additional 
or  none  is  said  to  reach  the  Western  spicing,  generally  of  saffron  or  some 
markets.  Arabia  itself,  Syria  and  Egypt  aromatic  seeds,  is  considered  indisoen- 
consume  fully  two-thirds,  and  the  re-  sable;  but  neither  Turks  nor  Arabians 
mainder  is  exclusively  absorbed  bv  Turk-  use  sugar  or  cream  with  coffee.  Sinc« 
ish  or  Armenian  buyers.  The  onlv  other  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  both 
coffee  which  holds  a.  first  rank  in  Eastern  the  culture  and  consumption  of  coffee 
opinion  is  that  of  Abyssinia.  Then  comes  have  continually  increased.  The  prin- 
»-7 
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dpal  supply  of  the  United  States  is  de-  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill,  crowned  by 
riyed  from  Brazil,  which  furnishes  75  the  reoiains  of  an  old  castle.  It  is 
per  cent  of  the  whole  import  It  is  famous  for  the  brandy  which  bears  its 
known  in  commerce  as  '  Rio.*  Coffee  name,  and  which  is  exported  to  all  parts 
acts  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  a  property  of  the  world.  Pop.  18,389. 
which  it  owes  mainly  to  the  alkaloid  Caajiot^R  (kor'nats),  relations  by  the 
caffeine  (which  see).  It  thus  promotes  ^v5im*w\»  mother's  side.  See  Ag- 
cheerfulness   and    removes   languor,   and  nate$. 

also  aids  digestion;  but  in  some  consti-  CAvnizoTiAe  (kos'ni-sans,  konl- 
tutions  it  induces  sleeplessness  head-  ^^8  ^  *^  ^^  sans),  in  hersldry,  a 
ache,  and  nervous  tremblings,  particu-  crest,  coat  of  arms,  or  similar  badge  of 
larly  after  over-indulgence.  distinction  appertaining  to  a  person  or 

Pn'ffAA.K-ncy  Lecanium  ooifea,  an  in-  family;  in  law,  Judicial  or  formal  notice 
vruucc-uu^i  sect  of  the  Coccus  family,  or  acknowledgment  of  a  fact 
very  destructive  in  coffee  plantations.  i\i%tmi%m^r\  (kog-nO'men),  the  hered- 
Coffer  (koffir),  in  architecture,  a  ^"B^viucu.  \^^  famUy  name  (such 
xjsjiL^^  sunk  panel  or  compartment  in  as  Cicero,  Cato,  etc.)  among  the  ancient 
a  ceiling  of  an  ornamental  character,  and  Romans.  The  other  two  names  gener- 
usually  enriched  with  moldings,  and  ally  borne  by  every  well-bom  Roman, 
having  a  rose,  pomegranate,  etc.,  in  the  vis.  theprtenomen  and  nomen  (as  in 
center.  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero),  served  to  denote 

P.i\4^AY»^Aam  a  temporary  wooden  en-  the  individual  (Marcus),  and  the  g0ti9 
UOner-oami  closure  formed  in  water  (Tullius)  or  dan  to  which  his  family 
in  order  to  obtain  a  firm  and  dry  foun-  belonged. 

dation  for  bridges,  piers,  etc.  Co^nOVlt    (kog-n6'vit),   in  law,  is   a 

fIftflpAinrinp  a  city  ^^  Montgomery  ^v5ai.vvxi»  ^rf^ten  confession  given 
v;uiicyvixic,(,jj  Kansas,  on  the  Ver-  bv  the  defendant  that  the  action  of  the 
de^s  River,  19  miles  s.  of  Indepeudeuce.  plaintiff  is  Just,  or  that  he  has  no  avail- 
It  has  oil  renueries,  brick  and  tile  plants,  able  defense. 

zinc  oxide  plant,  paper  and  flour  mills,  Co^.^lieel      ^    wheel    with    cogs    or 
sash  and  door  factories,  etc.     Both  elec-  ^"6   w**^*?*>     teets. 
trie  light  and  water  plants  are  owned  and  nAJipir     Coheibbss    (kG-ar',  kd-ftr'es), 
operated  by  the  city.    Pop.  15,815.  vuucxi,     ^  j^j^^^  ^^^^  ^^  heiress,   one 

Coffin    (koriv),   the   chest   or   box    in  who  succeeds  to  an  inheritance  that  is 

*'**"*    which  a  dead  body  is  enclosed  to  be  divided  among  two  or  more, 
for   buriaL     Coffins   were   used    by   the  tJAlii^lfitll      S»«  Ecol^aioMt^ 
andents  mostly  to  receive  the  bodies  of  ^^^C^CXll.    »ee  iscoie9ia$tes. 
persons     of     distinction.       Among     the  Cohefiion    (k^^he'shun),   the  force  by 
Romans  it  was  1p    erly  the  almost  nni-  ^v****»*v"     which  the  various  partides 
versal    custom    to    consume    the    bodies  of  the  same  material  are  kept  in  con- 
with  fire,  and  deposit  the  ashes  in  urns,  tact,  forming  one  continuous  mass.     Its 
In  Bgypt  coffins  seem  to  have  been  used  action  is  seen  in  a  solid  mass  of  matter, 
in  andent  times  universally.    They  were  the   parts  of  which   cohere  with  a  cer- 
of  stone,  earthenware,  glass,  wood,  etc.  tain  force  which  resists  any  mechanical 
A  sort  of  ancient  comn  is  known  as  a  action  that  would  tend  to  separate  them. 
aarcophagu9.     Coffins   among   Christians  In    different   bodies   it    is   exerted    with 
were    introduced    with    the    custom    of  different  degrees  of  strength,  and  it  is 
burying.     (See  Burial,)     Modem  coffins  measured  by  the  force  necessary  to  pull 
are  usually  made  of  wood.  them  asunder.     Cohesion  acts  at  insen- 

Coffin  ^™  Isaac,  admiral,  bom  in  sible  distances,  or  between  particles  in 
v/vuu&y  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  contact,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
1769;  died  in  1839;  entered  the  British  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  It  unites 
navy  when  14  years  old  under  Sir  John  particles  into  a  single  mass,  and  that 
Montague,  becoming  commander  in  1782.  without  produdng  any  change  of  prop- 
During  the  Revolution  he  remained  loyal  erties,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
to  the  mother  country.  He  founded  the  adhesion^  which  takes  place  between 
famous  Coffin  School,  Nantucket.  Mass.,  different  masses  or  substances:  and 
'to  be  a  perpetual  tree  of  knowledge  in  from  chemical  attraction  or  affinitv. 
this  sterile  spot'  In  January.  1899,  the  which  unites  particles  of  a  different  kind 
foundation  was  valued  at  $60,000,  and  it  together  and  produces  a  new  substance, 
was  decided  to  allow  an  emergency  fond  Hardnesn.  softness,  tenadty,  elaaticitv. 
to  accumulate.  malleability  and  dncHUty  are  to  be  con- 

fJAimftA  (kon-yAk>.  a  town  In  France,  sidered  as  modifications  of  cohesion. 
vrvgiuftv  jgp  pijarente,  and  near  the  The  great  antagonist  of  cohesion  is 
river  (Tharente,  22  miles  w.  AngouKme,  heat 
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Woman  feeding  planchets,  or  coin  blanks,  to  brass  tubes  from  the  bottom  of  which  they  are  carried  to  the 

steel  dies  which  form  the  coins. 
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Cohesion  Figures,  Sr^"pr2duci5 

by  the  attraction  of  liquids  for  other 
liquids  or  solids  with  which  they  are 
in  contact,  and  divided  into  surface,  $ulh 
mernoH,  hreath,  and  eleoiric  cohesion 
figuree.  Thus  a  drop  of  an  independent 
liquid,  as  oil  or  alcohoL  will  spread 
itself  out  on  the  surface  of  water  always 
in  a  definite  figure,  but  differing  with 
each  fluid  dropped  on  the  water.  iBreath 
figures  are  produced  by  putting  a  drop 
of  the  liquid  to  be  examined  on  a  slip 
of  mica,  and  breathing  on  it,  when  each 
fluid  takes  a  distinct  characteristic 
shape.  Eleeirio  cohesion  figures  are 
produced  by  electrifying  drops  of  ya- 
rious  liquids  placed  on  a  plate  of 
glass. 

Cohobation  ^^^^^^V'J^S^i'  ^%  ^ 

wv^uvi/nvAvu  pente^  distillation  of  the 
same  liquid  from  the  same  materials. 
nnliAf^fl  (ko-hte')»  a  city  of  Albany 
LrOnoes  County,  New  York,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  with  great  water- 
power  derived  from  the  Mohawk  falls. 
There  are  large  cotton  and  other  mills. 
Pop.  24,709. 

Cohort    (kOliort).    See  Legion. 
CnTinne  Oil    (ko-h6n').  a  product  of 

funifirGf  a  palm-tree  found  In  S.  Amer- 
ica. It  resembles  cocoanut  oil,  but  is 
more  oleaginous,  burning,  it  is  said,  twice 
as  long. 

nnimKatArp  (ko-im-ba-tOr'),  a  town 
l^OimDarore  ^^  Hindustan,  Madras 
Presidency,  capital  of  district  to  which 
it  gives  name,  situated  on  the  river 
Noyil,  with  wide  streets,  abundant  water, 
and  a  healthy  climate.  Pop.  53,080.— 
The  district  has  an  area  of  7860  square 
miles.  It  is  fertile,  producing  sugar, 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco;  and  well 
watered  by  several  rivers. 
nniTiftfm^  (koin-aj),  the  system  of 
l^Oinage  coins  useJl  in  a  country.  The 
metallic  coinage  of  the  United  States  con- 
sists at  present  of  gold  double-eagles, 
eagles,  half-eagles,  and  quarter-eagles; 
silver  dollars,  half  dollars,  quarter  dollars 
and  dimes ;  the  nickel  five-cent  piece  and 
the  bronze  cent.  Under  the  first  coinage 
act  of  1792  the  gold  eagle  weighed  270 
grs.,  916  2/3  fine.  It  was  reduced  in 
weight  to  258  grs.  in  1834,  and  the  fine- 
ness was  changed  to  900.  The  early  hnlf- 
eagle  weighed  135  grs.,  but  now  weiffh« 
129  grs.,  900  fine ;  the  quarter-eagle,  64.5 
grs.  The  silver  dollar  of  1792  weighed 
416  grs..  but  is  now  412^  grs.,  900  fine ; 
the  half-dollar/  192.9  grs.;  the  quarter- 
dollar,   96.45  grs.;   the  dime,  38.58  grs. 


The  five-cent  piece  weighs  77.16  grs.,  75 
per  cent  copper,  25  per  cent  nickel.  The 
cent  weighs  48  grs.,  95  per  cent  copper. 
Coinine  (kom'ing)..  the  art  of  con- 
wvMAAu^  verting  pieces  of  metal  into 
current  coins  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce, usually  performed  in  a  govern- 
ment estabishment  called  a  mini.  It 
is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  supreme 
power  in  all  states,  and  counterfeiting 
or  otherwise  tampering  with  the  coin 
is  severely  punished.  In  the  United 
States  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  was  es- 
tablished as  a  division  of  the  Treasury 
Department  in  1873.  It  has  charge  of 
the  coinage  for  the  government  and 
makes  assays  of  precious  metals  for  pri- 
vate owners.  The  process  of  converting 
the  precious  metals  into  coins  is  an  in- 
teresting one.  The  rolling  machines 
through  which  the  ingots  are  passed  are 
adjustable,  the  space  oetween  the  rollers 
being  governed  by  the  operator.  About 
two  hundred  ingots  are  run  through  per 
hour  on  each  pair  of  rollers.  When  the 
rolling  is  completed  the  strip  of  metal 
is  about  six  feet  long.  As  It  is  im- 
possible to  roll  perfectly  true  it  is  neces- 
sary to  'draw^  these  strips,  after  be- 
ing softened  by  annealing.  The  draw- 
ing benches  resemble  long  tables,  with 
a  bench  on  either  side,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  an  iron  box  secured  to  the 
table.  In  this  are  fastened  two  perpen- 
dicular steel  cylinders.  These  are  at  the 
same  distance  apart  that  the  thickness 
of  the  strip  is  required  to  be.  It  is 
drawn  between  the  cylinders,  which  re- 
duces the  whole  to  an  equal  thickness. 
These  strips  are  now  taken  to  the  cut- 


ting machines,  each'  of  which  will  cut 
225  planchets  per  minute.  The  press 
used  consists  of  a  vertical  steel  punch. 


From  a  strip  worth  $1100  about  $800 
of  planchets  will  be  cut.  These  are  then 
removed  to  the  adjusting  room,  where 
they  are  adjusted.  After  inspection  they 
are  weighed  on  very  accurate  scales. 
If  a  planchet  is  too  heavy,  but  near  the 
weight,  it  is  filed  off  at  the  edges;  if 
too  heavy  for  filing,  it  is  thrown  aside 
with  the  light  ones  to  be  remelted.  The 
planchets,  after  being  adjusted,  are  taken 
to  the  coining  and  milling  rooms,  and 
are  passed  through  the  milling  machine. 
They  are  fed  to  this  machine  through 
an  upright  tube,  and  as  they  descend 
are  caught  upon  the  edge  of  a  revolving 
wheel  and  carried  about  a  quarter  of  a 
revolution,  during  which  the  edge  is 
compressed  and  forced  up.  By  this  ap- 
paratus 560  nickels  can  be  milled  in 
a  minute:  for  large  pieces  the  average 
is  120.  The  masdre  but  delicate  coin- 
ing presses  coin  from  80  tt  100  pieces 
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Coir  Coke 

a  minute.  These  presses  do  their  work  wanted  without  smoke  and  flame  as  in 
ma  perfect  manner.  After  being  smelting.  The  retort  or  by-product  oven 
stamped  the  coins  are  taken  to  the  coin-  has  been  recently  greatly  developed  so  as 
er  s  room.  Ihe  light  and  heavy  coins  to  eliminate  waste,  the  yield  of  coke  aver- 
are  kept  separate  in  coining,  and  when  aging  75  per  cent  the  weight  of  coal  used, 
delivered  to  the  treasurer  they  are  mixed  while  in  the  *  beehive  *  oven  the  average  is 
in  sucii  proportions  as  to  give  him  luil  onlv  65  per  cent.  Sometimes  two  kinds  of 
weight  in  every  delivery.  By  law,  the  coal  are  mixed  to  get  a  coking  combination, 
deviation  from  the  standard  weight,  in  flnlrA  SiB  Edward,  an  eminent  Eng- 
dcliverin^  to  him,  must  not  exceed  three  ^"-^^j  Ugh  lawyer,  was  the  son  of  a 
pennyweights  in  one  thousand  double  Norfolkshire  gentleman  and  was  born  in 
eagles.  The  coinage  of  the  United  1551.  After  finishing  bis  education  at 
States  mints  since  the  organization  of  Cambridge  he  went  to  London,  and  en- 
the  government  has  amounted  to  nearly  tercd  the  Inner  Temple.  His  reputation 
6,000,000,000  pieces,  valued  at  over  and  practice  rapidly  increased.  He  was 
$4,000,000,000.  chosen  recorder  of  the  cities  of  Norwich 

Coir  ('^^i^)*  cocoanut  fiber,  fiber  from  and  of  Coventry,  knight  of  the  shire  of 
the  husk  of  the  nut,  from  which  his  county,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rivalship 
are  manufactured  matting,  bagging,  of  Bacon,  attorney-general.  As  such  he 
ropes  and  cables.  Coir  cordage,  from  conducted  the  prosecutions  for  the  crown 
lastina  well  in  salt-water,  as  also  from  in  all  great  state  cases,  notably  those 
its  ligntness,   strength,  and  elasticity,  is 

Preferable  in  many  respects  to  ropes  of 
emp.  Mats  and  matting  are  now 
largely  made  of  coir,  which  is  al.<iio  used 
in  coarse  brushes,  for  stuffing  purposes, 
etc. 

Coirfi  (kwfir),  or  Chub  (fc6r),  the 
v^uxxc  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of 
the  Orisons,  on  the  rivers  Plessur  and 
Rhine.  It  is  irregularly  built,  and 
possesses  many  houses  in  the  ancient 
style  of  architecture.  Not  far  from 
Coire  the  Rhine  begins  to  be  navigable 
for  small  vessels.  Pop.  11,718. 
PniY    a    genus   of   grasses.      See   JoVa 

Coke  (^^^)>    ^^6   carbonaceous   residue 

^         of   coal   which    has   been   heated 

in   an   oven    or   retort,   or   in   any   way 

by    which    little    air    is    admitted,    until 

all  volatile  matter  has  been  expelled.  Sir  Edward  Coke. 
The  simplest  method  of  producing  coke  of  Essex  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which 
is  based  on  the  preparation  of  wood  Coke  conducted  with  great  rancour  and 
charcoal,  the  coal  being  arranged  in  asperity.  In  1613  he  became  Chief-jus- 
heaps  which  are  smothered  with  clay  tice  of  the  Court  of  King*s  Bench ;  but 
or  coal-dust,  and  then  set  on  fire,  suffi-  his  rough  temper  and  staunch  support  of 
cient  air  being  admitted  to  keep  the  constitutional  liberties  brought  him  into 
mass  at  the  proper  temperature  for  de-  disfavor  with  King  James  and  his  cour- 
com position  without  wasting  the  coke,  tiers.  In  1621  he  was  committed  to  the 
After  the  volatile  portions  are  got  rid  Tower,  and  soon  after  expelled  from  the 
of,  the  heap  is  allowed  to  cool,  or  is  ex-  privy-council.  In  1628  he  was  chosen 
tinguished  with  water,  and  the  coke  is  member  for  Buckinghamshire,  and  greatly 
then  ready.  Methods  of  heating  the  coal  distinguished  himself  by  his  vindication 
in  close  or  open  ovens  until  the  gase-  of  the  rights  of  the  Commons,  and  by 
ous  and  fluid  products  are  driven  off  the  proposing  and  framing  the  famous 
are  also  commonly  used.  Gas-coke  Is  Petition  of  Rights.  This  was  the  last 
that  which  remains  in  the  retorts  after  of  his  public  acts.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  gas  has  been  given  off.  Good  oven-  the  Parliament  he  retired  to  his  seat  in 
coke  has  an  iron-gray  color,  submetallic  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  died.  Sep- 
luster.  is  hard,  and  somewhat  vesicular;  tember,  1634.  His  principal  works  are 
but  gas-coke  has  rather  a  slagged  and  Reports,  from  1600  to  1615:  fnatituiea 
cindery  look,  and  is  more  porous.  Coke  of  the  Latos  of  England,  in  four  partn : 
contains  about  90  per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  first  of  which  contains  the  celebrated 
and    is    used    where    a    strong    heat    is  commentary     on      Littleton's     Tenure* 
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Col  ColcMcum 

('Coke  npon  Littleton*)  ;  A  Treatise  of  Garden  of  Plants  and  built  an  observa- 

Bail    ana    Mainprise,    Complete    Copy-  tory  in  which  he  employed  Huyghens  and 

holder.  CassinL     He  began  the  measurement  of 

QqI    (French,  neck),  an  elevated  moun-  the  meridian  in  France,  and  sent  men  of 

tain  pass  between  two  higher  sum-  science  to  Cayenne.     After  having  con- 

mits.     The  name  is  used  principally  in  ferred  the  greatest  benefits  on  his  coun- 

those   parts   of   the   Alps   where   French  try  he  died  in  1683,  out  of  favor  with 

is  commonly  spoken.  the  king  and  the  people. 

Cola.    SeeJCofa.  Colbum  i^^^i'S^^^i^yZF^^ '  g^-^ 

Colander    (l^oran-der),  a  vessel  with  mont,  in  1804;  died  in  1840.    Before  his 
a    bottom    perforated    with  sixth  year  he  began  to  manifest  wonder- 
little  holes  for  straining  liquors.  ful  powers  of  arithmetical  computation, 
Golber?    (korberg),    or    KoLBEsa,    a  and     in     public     exhibitions     astounded 
o     Prussian  fortified  seaport  in  learned   mathematicians   by  the   rapidity 
Pomerania,  on  the  river  Persante,  1  mile  and  accuracy  of  his  processes,   but  the 
from  the  sea,  with  a  good  shipping  trade  faculty  left  him  when  he  grew  up.   After 
and  well-frequented   baths.     Formerly   a  acting     as     a     teacher     and     itinerant 
regular  fortress,  it  has  often   been  held  preacher,    he    was   latterly   professor   of 
against  strong  armies.     Pop.  20,200.  languages   at   Norwich    University,   Ver- 
Golbert     (kol-bar),  Jean  Baptists,  a  mont    Others  besides  him  have  possessed 
celebrated    French     minister  this     remarkable     faculty,     which     indi- 
of   finances,    born    at    Rheims    in    1619.  cates  powers  in  the  brain  little   under- 
After  serving  in  various  subordinate  de-  stood. 

partments  Colbert  was  made  intendant,  fSolfiliester  (korches-ter),  a  borough 
and  at  lensth  comptroller-general  of  the  w*^-"-^"*'^*  and  river-port  of  Eng- 
finances.  His  task  was  a  difilcult  one.  land.  County  Essex,  51  miles  N.  E.  by  s. 
He  found  disorder  and  corruption  every-  London,  mostly  situate  on  the  summit 
where.  The  state  was  the  prey  of  the  and  sides  of  an  eminence  rising  from 
farmers-general,  and  at  the  same  time  the  river  Colne;  well  built  and  amply 
maintained  only  by  their  aid.  The  peo-  supplied  with  water.  It  has  a  good 
pie  were  obliged  to  pay  90,000,000  livres  coasting  trade  and  employs  a  great  num- 
of  taxes,  of  which  the  king  received  ber  of  small  craft  in  the  oyster-fishery, 
scarcely  35,000,000,  the  revenues  were  It  is  a  place  of  high  antiquity,  there 
anticipated  for  two  years,  and  the  treas-  being  no  place  in  the  kingdom  where  so 
ury  empty.  Colbert  at  once  commanded  gi*eat  a  quantity  and  variety  of  Roman 
a  system  of  stringent  reforms,  abolish-  remains  have  been  found  as  here.  It  is 
ing  useless  offices,  retracting  burden-  supposed  to  be  the  Camalodunum  of  the 
some  privileges,  diminishing  salaries,  Romans,  and  was  called  Colne  Ceaster, 
and  distributijQg  and  collecting  the  taxes  from  its  situation  on  the  Colne,  by  the 
by  improved  methods  till  he  had  reduced  Anglo-Saxons.  Pop.  (1911)  43,463. 
them  almost  to  one-half.  To  his  talents,  nnloli^ftfpr  &  town  (township)  of 
activity,  and  enlarged  views  the  develop-  ^"^^^^Co^c^i  Chittenden  Co.,  Veiv 
ment  and  rapid  progress  of  industry  and  mont  The  town  includes  Colchester 
commerce  in  France  were  largely  due.  and  Winooski  villages.  Pop.  6450. 
He  constructed  the  Canal  of  Languedoc;  CnlAlnAiTie  (korcbi-sin),  an  alkaloid 
declared  Marseilles  and  Dunkirk  free  wxvaxxvxa*^  obtained  from  colchicnm, 
IMrts;  granted  premiums  on  goods  ex-  used  for  the  alleviation  or  cure  of  gout 
ported  and  imported ;  regulated  the  tolls ;  and  rheumatism.  It  acts  as  an  emetic, 
established  insurance  offices ;  made  uni-  diuretic,  and  cholagogue  cathartic,  and  in 
form  laws  for  the  regulation  of  com-  large  doses  as  a  narcotico-acrid  poison, 
merce,  labored  to  render  the  pursuit  of  r!n1#>liiATim  (korchi-kum),  a  genus  of 
it  well  esteemed,  and  invited  the  nobiUty  vuii/iui,iuu  plants,  order  MeUntha- 
to  engage  in  it.  The  French  colonies  in  ce»,  allied  to  the  lilies.  The  Colchicum 
Canada,  Martinique,  etc,  showed  new  autumndle,  or  meadow  saffron,  is  a  bulb- 
signs  of  life;  new  colonies  were  estab-  ous-rooted,  stemless,  perennial  plant, 
lished  in  Cayenne  and  Madagascar,  and  which  grows  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
to  support  these  Ck)lbert  created  a  con-  From  a  small  corm  or  bulb  buried  about 
siderable  naval  force.  Under  the  pro-  6  Inches  deep,  and  covered  with  a  brittle 
tection  and  in  the  house  of  the  minister  brown  skin,  there  rises  in  the  early 
(1663)  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  was  autumn  a  tuft  of  flowers  having  much 
founded.  Three  years  afterwards  he  the  appearance  of  crocuses,  flesh-colored, 
founded  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  white,  or  even  variegated.  They  soon 
in  1671  the  Academy  of  Architecture,  wither,  and  the  plant  disappears  till  the 
He  enlarged  the  Royal  library  and  the  succeeding    spring,    when    some    broai 
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Colchis  Colenso 

leaves  are  thrown  up  by  each  conn  along  market  day  can  be  kept  unspoiled  for 
with  a  triangular  oblong  seed-vesseL  another.  In  transporting  perishable  ma- 
The  plant  is  acrid  and  poisonous,  and  terial  by  ship  or  car  the  same  process 
cattle  are  injured  by  eatin^^  it,  but  it  is  used.  Meats  thus  kept  need  to  be 
yields  a  medicine  valuable  in  gout  and  used  quickly  after  being  thawed,  since 
rheumatism.  See  Colchicine*  thev  spoil  more  rapidly  than  in  their  orig- 
Colchis  (korkis),  the  ancient  name  of  inal  state,  and  in  some  cases  prove  injun- 
\/vx\/ux9  ^  region  at  the  eastern  ex-  ous  from  putrefactive  changes, 
tremity  of  the  Black  Sea,  resting  on  Gold8trea.m  ^  village  of  Scotland 
the  Caucasus,  famous  in  Greek  mythol-  ^v*^"«'*^"'***>  j^  Berwickshire,  on  the 
ogy  as  the  destination  of  the  Argonauts,  Tweed.  When  General  Monk  quartered 
and  the  native  country  of  Medea.  here  in  1659-60  he  raised  an  infantry 
rinl^Afhar  (kork5-thar),  an  impure  regiment  called  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
l/UlUUtlUir  brownish-red  oxide  of  Cold  water  (^old'wa-ter),  a  city,  cap- 
Iron,  which  forms  a  durable  color,  but  ^"*«>>^»''Cj:  \^^  ^^  iBranch  Co.,  Mich- 
is  most  used  in  polishing  glass  and  igan,  55  miles  w.  of  Adrian.  Has  manu- 
metals.  factures  of  leather,  furniture,  cement, 
€\i\\R  the  absence  of  sensible  heat,  ee-  etc.,  and  a  State  school  for  orphans. 
^^^^9  pecially  such  a  want  of  heat  as  Pop.  5945. 

causes  some  discomfort  or  uneasiness.  Cold  TXTftlre  ^^  name  given  in  the 
The  temperature  in  which  man  and  ^^***  vv€*v^,  United  States  to  spells 
other  animals  live  is  generally  below  the  of  severe  depression  of  temperature,  as 
natural  heat  of  the  body,  but  this  is  that  of  hot  wave  is  given  to  the  oppo- 
easily  kept  up  in  ordinary  cases  by  site  condition.  Cold  waves  are  due  to 
means  of  the  food  taken  in  and  digested,  persistent  winds  from  the  northwest 
A  high  degree  of  cold,  however,  pro-  which  spread  over  the  country  the  chill 
duces  bodily  depression,  and  is  a  fre-  conditions  of  the  great  plains  and  moun- 
quent  source  of  disease,  or  even  of  death,  tain  ranges  of  Western  Canada. 
For  the  ailment  called  a  cold,  see  Ca^  Gole  Thomas,  a  landscape  painter. 
iorrh,  '  He  was  bom  in  England  in 
r./^lri.'hl/^/^ilAil  ATiimflls  &  term  1801,  but  was  taken  quite  young  to 
UOia-DlOOaea  AnimaiS,  ^ppued  to  America,  where  he  died  in  1848.  Among 
those  animals,  such  as  reptiles,  the  tem-  his  works  are  the  Voyage  of  Life,  Course 
perature  of  whose  blood  ranges  from  the  of  Empire.  Hunter*s  Return,  Views  in 
ireeKing-point,  or  near  it,  to  90^  Fahr.,  the  White  Mountains,  etc. 
in  accordance  with  that  of  the  surround-.  Cole  Timothy,  an  American  wood-en- 
ing  medium.  '  graver,  born  in  London,  England, 
C\i\1t\  CTaom  is  &  white,  semisolid,  in  1852;  came  to  America  with  his 
v/uiu  \^xrciuu,  unctuous  ointment  for  parents  in  1857.  He  entered  the  employ- 
dermal  application  to  soothe  irritated,  ment  of  the  Century  Magazine  (then 
excoriated,  roughened,  or  abraded  skin  Soribner's)  in  1875^  and  in  1883  went 
and  softening  hard,  harsh,  or  dry  skin,  to  Europe,  beginning  his  remarkable 
It  is  composed  of  spermaceti,  expressed  series  of  Old  Masters.  These  represent 
oil  of  olives,  white  wax,  oil  of  rose,  so-  the  work  of  many  yearo  and  include 
dium  borate  and  water.  The  firat  three  Italian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  English,  Spanish, 
ingredients  are  melted  together  carefully  French  and  American  mastera. 
by  the  aid  of  gentle  heat,  the  oil  of  rose  Colebrooke  (k<^l'hruk),  H  e  n  b  T 
and  water  are  made  into  rosewater,  and  ^^*^»'*w»'**  Thomas,  an  Oriental 
with  the  aid  of  the  sodium  borate  the  scholar,  bom  at  London  in  1765;  died 
two  liquids  are  mixed  together  and  there  in  1837.  He  became  professor  of 
stirred  until  cold.  With  it  may  be  incor-  Sanskrit  at  Calcutta  and  director  of  the 
porated  medicinal  and  coloring  substances.  Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  His  translations 
r.i%\i\  SIfAmcrA  a  method  of  preserv-  from  the  Sanskrit  and  his  essays  on 
\;Oia  DXOrag^ey  j^^  perishable  food  Hindu  subjects  are  valuable, 
materials  by  keeping  ttiem  In  a  low  GoleilflO  (k<5-len's6).  Johw  Wiluam, 
temperature  until  needed  for  consump-  ^^^^  ,  Bishop  of  Natal,  born  in 
tion.  This  is  done  by  the  aid  of  freez-  1814;  educated  at  Cambridge;  assistant- 
ing  machines  similar  in  principle  to  piaster  at  Harrow.  tUl  1842;  appointed 
those  used  in  making  artificial  ice  and  in  1853  first  Bishop  of  Natal,  South 
by  which  the  temperature  can  be  re-  Africa.  His  works  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
duced  to  and  kept  at  the  requisite  de-  Book  of  Joshua,  which  called  in  oues- 
gree.  Cold  storage  warehouses  are  in  ^on  the  historical  accuracy  of  these 
use  in  all  our  principal  cities,  in  which  books,  involved  the  author  in  a  con- 
fruits  and  meats  are  kept  for  long  peri-  nict  with  his  ecclesiastical  superiors^ 
ods,   while  the   unsold  material  of  one  ^^^d  he  was  deposed  by  the  Bishop  of 
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Coleoptera  Coleridge 

Cape  Town.     Bat  the  decisions  of  the  yonn;   Coleridge   took   little  interest  in 

privy-council    and    Court    of    Chancery  the    ordinary    sports   of   childhood,    and 

were  in  his  favor,  and  he  continued  to  was    noted    for    a    dreamy,    abstracted 

officiate  as  bishop.     He  died  in  1883.  manner,    though    he    made    considerable 

HAlAATifi^rfi.    (ko-le-op'te-ra;  Greek  progress   in   classical    studies,    and    was 

vu&uujitcia    j^QicQg^     a     sheath,     and  known  even  at  that  early  age  as  a  de- 

pteron,   a    wing),    an    order   of   insects,  vourer   of  metaphysical    and    theological 

commonly  known  as  beetles.    They  have  works.     From  Christ's  Church  he  went 

four   wings,   of  with    a    scholarship    to    Jesus    College, 

which  the  two  su-  Cambridge,  where  ne  remained  for  two 

perior  (elytra)  years,   but  without  achieving  much  dis- 

are  not  suited  to  tinction.     At   this   time,   too,   his   ultra- 

^^  flight,  but  form  a  radical  and   rationalistic  opinions  made 

covering  and  pro-  the  idea  of  academic   preferment   hope- 

tection  to  the  two  less,   and  perhaps  it  was  partly  to  es- 

inferior.  and  are  cape  the  difficulties  and  perplexines  gath- 

of    a    hard    and  ering    about    his    future    that    Coleridge 

One   of  the  Coleoptera      homy    or    parch-  suddenly  quitted  Cambridfre  and  enlisted 

iCi^ndela  eampatrU)         ment-like   nature,  in  the  15th  Dragoons.     Rescued  by  his 

a. Head.  b,Thmx.e,      The    inferior  friends  from   this   position,   he  took   up 

7Z^^    ?/ A«S[S^      wings,   when   not  his   residence  at  Bristol   with  two  con- 

««,wiiiga.  //.Antenna.      ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^  j^j  spirits.  Robert  Southej,  who  had 

transversely  under  the  superior.  The  just  been  obliged  to  quit  Oxford  for  his 
coleoptera  undergo  a  perfect  metamor-  Unitarian  opinions,  and  Lovell,  a  young 
phosis.  The  larva  generally  resembles  a  Quaker.  The  three  conceived  a  project 
short,  thick  worm  with  six  legs  and  a  of  emigrating  to  America,  and  establish- 
scaly  head  and  mouth.  ing  a  pantisocracy,  as  they  termed  it,  or 
Coleraine  (kol-rftn'),  a  town  of  Ire-  community  in  which  all  should  be  equal, 
VFVAVA  IUA1.V  land,  county  of  London-  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna.  This 
derry,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Bann,  scheme,  however,  never  became  anything 
47  miles  N.  w.  of  Belfast.  Its  trade,  more  than  a  theory,  and  was  finally  dis- 
chiefly  in  linen,  agricultural  produce  posed  of  when,  in  1785.  the  three  friends 
and  provisions,  is  considerable.  There  married  three  sisters,  the  Misses  Fricket 
are  extensive  salmon  fisheries.  Pop.  of  Bristol.  Coleridge  about  this  time 
about  7000.  started  a  periodical,  the  Watchman, 
r^lATirlirik  (korrij),  Habtlet,  eldest  which  did  not  live  beyond  the  ninth 
\Alierxa[^  son  of  Samuel  Coleridge,  number.  In  1796  he  took  a  cottage  at 
was  bom  at  Clevedon,  near  Bristol,  on  Nether  Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  where 
September  19,  1796.  In  1815  he  went  soothed  and  supported  by  the  companion- 
to  Oxford,  where,  three  vears  after,  he  ship  of  Wordsworth,  who  came  to  re- 
took his  degree  with  high  honors.  Un-  side  at  Allfoxden,  he  wrote  much  of  ^his 
fortunately  he  had  contracted  a  propen-  best  poetry,  in  particular  the  Ancient 
rity  for  drinking,  and  was  deprived,  on  Mariner,  and  the  first  part  of  OhristaheU 
account  of  his  intemperate  habits,  of  a  While  residing  at  Nether  Stowey  be 
fellowship  he  had  obtained  from  Oriel  used  to  officiate  in  a  Unitarian  chapel 
College.  He  then  left  Oxford  and  took  at  Taunton,  and  in  1798  received  an  in- 
up  his  residence  at  London,  but  later  he  vitation  to  take  the  charge  of  a  congre- 
rmded  in  the  lake  country,  where  he  gation  of  this  denomination  at  Shrews- 
occnpied  himself  with  literary  composi-  bury,  where,  however,  he  did  nothing 
tion.  In  vei'se,  his  sonnets,  and  in  prose  further  than  preach  the  probation  ser- 
his  biographies  (Worthies  of  Yorkshire  mon.  An  annuity  bestowed  on  him  by 
and  Lancashire  and  Life  of  Massinger)  some  friends  (the  Wedgewoods)  fur- 
are  the  most  important  of  his  works,  nished  him  with  the  means  of  making 
He  died  January  6,  1849.  His  life  a  tour  to  Germany,  where  he  studied  at 
was  written  by  his  brother,  Derwbnt,  the  University  of  GCttlngen.  In  1800 
bom  1800;  died  1883.  In  1841-64  he  he  returned  to  England  and  took  up  his 
was  the  princinal  of  St.  Mark's  College,  residence  beside  Southey  at  Keswick, 
Chelsea,  in  1864-80  rector  of  Hanwell.  while  Wordsworth  lived  at  Grasmere  in 
r!rklA-ri#i9A  Samuel  Tatlob,  a  cele-  the  same  neighborhood.  From  this  fact. 
l/UAVnu^y  brated  English  poet  and  and  a  certain  common  vein  in  their 
philosopher,  was  bom  October  21,  1772,  poetry,  arose  the  epithet  of  'lAke 
at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devonshire,  of  which  School '  applied  to  their  works.  About 
place  his  father  was  vicar.  Sent  to  1804  Coleridge  went  to  Malta  to  re?^- 
sohool  at  Christ's  Church  Hospital,  to  tablish  his  health,  seriously  impaired  bv 
which  he  had  obtained  a  representation,  opium-eating.     In   1806  he  returned   to 
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England,  and  after  ten  years  of  desultory  organ  of  the  Whig  party,  which  he  edited 
literary  work,  took  refuge  from  the  wond  for  many  years.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
in  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gillman  at  gress  in  1854  and  was  at  three  different 
llighgate,  London.  Here  he  pa^ised  the  times  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  In 
rest  of  his  days,  holding  weekly  couver-  1868  he  received  the  Republican  nomi- 
saziones  in  which  he  poured  himself  nation  for  the  vice-presidency  and  was 
forth  in  eloquent  monologues.  His  views  elected  with  President  Grant  He  served 
on   religious   and    political   subjects   had  one  term. 

become    mainly    orthodox    and   conserva-  Cnlin    (l^orik;    from    colon,    a    portion 

tive,   and   a   great   work   on    the   Logos,  ^"'"•*'    of  the  large  intestine),  a  pain- 

which  should  reconcile  reason  and  faith,  ful  disorder  of  the  bowels,  usually  of  a 

was  one  of  the  dreams  of  his  later  years,  spasmodic   character,    unaccompanied    by 

But  Coleridge  had  long  been  incapable  of  diarrhoea,  and  presenting  itself  in  vari- 

concentrating   his   energies  on   anything,  ous   forms.      When    the    pain   is   accom- 

and  of  the  many  years  he  spent  in  the  pauied  with  a  vomiting  of  bile  or  with 

leisure  and  quietness  of  Highgate  nothing  obstinate  costiveness   it  is  called   a   bil- 

remains  but  the  Table  Talk  and  the  frag-  *^*^'  colic;  if  with  windy  distension,  it 

mentary    notes    and    criticism    gathered  takes    the   name   of   flatulent   or   toindv 

together,  and  edited  by  his  nephew.     He  <^olic;  if  with  heat  and  inflammation,  it 

died   July   25.    1834.     The   dreamy   and  takes  the  name  of  inflammatory  colic,  or 

transcendental    character    of    Coleridge's  enteritis.     There   are   many   other  varl- 

poetry  eminently   exhibits  the  man.     In  ^^ies  of  this  complaint,  some  of  which 

nis  best  moments  he  has  a  fine  sublimity  ^^^   peculiar   to   certain    occupations   or 

of  thought  and  expression  not  surpassed  districts,  as  the  painters'  colic  (see  Lead 

by  Milton ;  but  he  is  often  turgid  and  ver-  ^otsomng),  the  pevonshtre  cohc. 

bose.     As  a  critic,  especially  of  Shake-  Colifimy    (kol-in-JS)*    ^^®^^  ,.?■?    i 

spere,  Coleridge's  work  is  of  the  highest  r^       ^    ?     '^°*^T5?5  H«guenot  chief  o? 

rank,   combining  a   comprehensive   grasp  France,  bora  in  1517,  distinguished  him- 

of  large  critical  principles  and  a  singu-  s^l'^ander  Francis  I  and  Henry  H,  who 

lariy  subtle  insight  into  details.     Cole-  T?*^®  ^l™  ^  1552  Admiral  of  France, 

ridge's  poetical  works  include   The  An-  ^^\^^J^%^^^^^^   ^}  S®"/^  J^   Coligny 

cient   MaHnef,    Christabel    (incomplete),  *?>.H  the  Protestant  side  in  the  religious 

Remorse,    a    tragedy,     Kuhla    Khan,   a  «i"ff«  ^  **>«  ^®'  *°^  became  theliead 

translation  of  Schiller^s  WaUenstein,  etc.;  <>f,  ^^^  /^i^^^''*. ^^^^V  5^  was  gener- 

his    prose    works,    Biographia   Uteraria,  a»y  unfortunate  In  tiie  battles  he  fought. 

The   Friend,    The   Statesman's    Manual,  5"*  speedily  repaired  his  defeats  by  pru- 

Aids  to  Reflection,  On  the  OonstitutUm  ^^°^®    *°^    «^^    management.      When 

of  Church  and  State   etc  peace   was    made    CJohgny   was   received 

Coleridge-Taylor,  ir^poVr^^J  :^\Xr^iin7raSd  T^L  S&^ht^f 

Anglo-African  descent,  bora  iS^L^nrn  fn  ^t .  Bartholomew's     (Aug     ^,     1572) 

1875;  died  in  1912.     He  studied  at  the  ^ohgnj  wm  basely  slaughtered,  and  his 

Royal  CoUege  of  Music,  and  soon  began  corpse  given  up  to  the  outrages  of  «ie  mob. 

his  brief  but  brilliant  career.    His  works  Colima    (k^l«mAK   a   towB   of  Mexi- 

include  Scenes  from  the  Song  of  Biawa-  ^""***    co,  .capital .  of    the    state    of 

tha.    The  Blind    Girl   «/   HnJIi   o^^iTa  same  name,   situated   m  a  fertile  plain 


sic  for  several  of  Stephen  Ph  lliDa'  i?  *1?  ^V^^u^^^^'^o™  *  5*  ®A.  v  ^' 
dramas.  He  was  the  first  negro  to  ^^^  ^^^  *'ft^^®  ^*'  Puerto  de  Colima, 
achieve  fame  w  a  creative  musidifn.  ^  ^I  2272  mttel^:  nn?'«?11K  ^"  ^"^  "'^ 
Coleseed    (^^^I's^d),    a    name    for    a  2f  T?^^  rirSTJSm^^*     tto.    Hn/^ 

vuxcoccu  ^^^^^y  ^^  cabbage  (Brew-  CoUSeXlin  l;?"™"™^'  ®^  ^^'^ 
•tea  Napus)  and  its  seed,  which  is  made  ^  ii  •  i     ?         xi.  ^  -.     # 

into  oil-cake  for  feeding  cattle/  Coll,    ««  "^^S^  «P  Jj^,^?5*  coast  of 

P/^1a4-    (kol'et)     ToHN    nn   AmJn««i.  A\  Scotlsud.   off    Mull.    County    Ar- 

COlet  ViSe  dean^f  *  H  P^„r«  «nH  ^^^^^  ^^^  <>'  ^^^  Hebrides,  about  12 
founder  of'^'fet.  Paul's  ic^hoTri^ndS?  f^'^  ^^V  ^''\  ^^^  »  V^ .  ^^^  ™"«- 
born  in  1466;  died  in  1519  ^'^"O"^   broad.     A  great   porHon   of  it  is  moor, 

nnl4t%tr    (korfakfl^     RnTTTVTwn    <.f»*Aa    incapable  of  cultivation;   but  there  ar« 
OOlfaX     \;^i^'*^ii   at   Ne^\ork   in   ««™^    *"^^*«    ^f    light    and    sandv    soil 
1823;  died  in  1885.    About  1845  he  ostal^   7^^^^\  ^^   tolerably  prodnctivo      Gaelic 
Ushed  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  a  weekly  JS  SJ^Yr^^^y/r?^;?*.  ^^^'  ^^' 
paper,  the  St.  Joseph  Valley  Register,  an  CollatlOll    (koMft'shnn),    a     commi-- 

•  son  or  one  copy  or  thing 
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of  a  like  kind  with  another,  especially 
manuscripts  and  editions  of  booKs. — In 
canon  law,  the  presentation  of  a  clergy- 
man to  a  benefice  by  a  bishop  who  has 
the  right  of  patronage.  In  such  a  case 
the  combination  of  the  act  of  presenta- 
tion and  institution  constitute  collation. 
Collect  (koriect),  a  term  applied  to 
vrvxAcvv  certain  short  prayers  in  the 
liturgies  of  various  churches.  Some  of 
the  collects  of  the  English  Church  are 
taken  from  the  old  Roman  Missal,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  St. 
Jerome.  Others  are  still  more  ancient; 
while  a  few  have  been  added  after  the 
Ueformation.  There  is  a  collect  for 
every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  a  corre- 
sponding epistle  and  gospel. 
College  (kol'ej;  Latin,  collegium),  in 
^  o  a  general  sense,  a  body  or 
society  of  persons  invested  with  certain 
powers  and  rights,  performing  certain 
duties,  or  engaged  in  some  common  em- 
ployment or  pursuit.  In  Great  Britain 
and  America  some  societies  of  physicians 
are  called  colleges.  So,  also,  there  are 
colleges  of  surgeons,  a  college  of  heralds, 
etc  The  most  familiar  application  of 
the  term  college,  however,  is  to  a  society 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature,  including  the  professors,  lec- 
turers, or  other  officers,  and  the  students. 
As  applied  to  an  educational  institution 
the  name  is  somewhat  loosely  used.  The 
higher  class  of  colleges  are  those  in 
which  the  students  engage  in  study  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  degree  in  arts, 
medicine,  or  other  subjects,  and  are 
connected  with,  or  have  more  or  less  the 
character  of  universities.  The  early 
history  of  these  institutions  is  some- 
what obscure;  the  probability  is  that 
they  were  origrinally  founded  in  the  vari- 
oQs  universities  of  the  middle  ages, 
with  similar  objects  and  from  the  same 
charitable  motives.  Hotels  or  board- 
ing-houses were  provided  (principally  by 
the  religious  orders^  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  their  own  fraternity),  in  which 
the  scholars  lived  unde^*  a  certain  super- 
intendence, and  the  endowment  of  these 
hostels  by  charitable  persons  for  the  sup- 
port of  poor  scholars  completed  the 
foundation  of  a  college.  Out  of  this  has 
developed  the  modem  English  college  as 
seen  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where 
each  college,  though  a  member  or  compo- 
nent part  of  the  university,  is  a  sepa- 
rate establishment  whose  fellows,  tutors, 
and  students  live  together  under  a  par- 
ticular head,  called  master,  prinotpah 
warden,  etc.,  of  the  college.  In  the 
United  States  and  Germany  the  college 
is  practically  one  with  the  university, 
the  latter  boidy  performing  all  the  func- 


tions  alike,   of  teaching,   examining,  de- 
gree-conferrine.  etc 

Collie  (kon),  a  variety  of  dog  espe- 
cially  common  in  Scotland, 
though  now  popular  among  American 
dug-fanciers,  and  from  its  intelligence  of 
much  use  to  shepherds.  It  is  of  medi- 
um size  and  varies  much  in  coloring, 
black  and  white  being  common,  and 
black  with  tan-colored  legs,  muzzle,  etc., 
being  highly  esteemed.  The  head  is 
somewhat  fox-shaped,  the  ears  erect,  but 
with  drooping  points,  the  tail  rather 
long,  bushy  and  with  a  pronounced  curl. 
Collier  (kol'yer),  Jebemt,  an  English 
x/vxxx«^x  jjiyiue  and  political  writer, 
bom  in  1650.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  having  entered  into 
orders  obtained  the  rectory  of  Ampton 
in  Suffolk  in  1650.  He  was  a  zealous 
opponent  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
was  repeatedly  imprisoned  for  his  politi- 
ical  writings.  He  is  chiefly  remembered 
now  for  his  Short  View  of  the  Immo- 
rality and  Profaneness  of  the  English 
Stage — a  ^'ork  of  considerable  merit 
which  is  said  to  have  effected  a  decided 
reform  in  the  sentiments  and  language 
of  the  theater.  He  died  in  1726. 
r*Al1iAY*  John  Patne,  an  English 
V/Uilicr,  shakesperian  critic,  bom  in 
Ix)ndon  in  1789;  died  in  1883.  He  be- 
came known  as  a  critical  essayist  on  old 
English  dramatic  literature,  and  was 
editor  of  the  new  edition  of  Dodsley^s 
Old  Plays  in  1825.  In  1831  his  best 
work,  the  History  of  English  Dramatic 
Poetry,  was  published.  In  1842-44  he 
published  an  annotated  edition  of  Shake- 
spere  in  8  vols. ;  in  1844  Shakespere^B  Li- 
brary, Subsequently  he  published  sev- 
eral editions  of  Shakespere,  and  an  ex- 
cellent edition  of  Spenser  (5  vols.,  1862). 
He  made  himself  notorious  by  claiming 
that  he  possessed  a  copy  of  the  2d  Folio 
Shakespere,  1632,  with  many  marginal 
emendationjs  and  annotations  written  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
though,  as  was  discovered,  these  notes 
were  fabrications,  probably  by  himself. 
rAlliTtiafiATi  (kol-1-mft'shun),  Linb 
l/OIUmaXlOn    \^^   j^  ^^  astronomical 

instrument,    such  ^^=^^ 

as      a     telescope 

or  transit  in- 

strument,  th( 

straight     lin< 

which      passes  | 

th  rough     the 

center    of    th< 

object-glass    and 

intersects  at 

right   angles   fl 

system  of  spider  _  _,      . 

threads  phiced  at  CoDimstioB. 
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the  focus  of  the  eyepiece.     The  proper  from  which  he  never  quite  recovered.    He 

adjustment  of  the  line  of  collimation  of  died  in  1759. 

the  instrument  is  necessary  to  accurate  Collins     Wikxiam,  an  English  painter. 

observation  of  the  time  at  which   move-  ^v***^^>    noti.'d  for  his  landscapes  and 

ments  of  the  heavenly  bodies  take  place,  domestic  scenes,  bom  in  Liondon  in  1787, 

CollimSLtors     (kol-i-mft'tors),  two  and  elected  Royal  Academician  in  1820. 

vvuAAiM»vvj.o     gmall,    subsidiary    tele-  He  died  in  1847. 

scopes    used    for    coUimatinff    astronomi-  GollinS     Wuxiam  WiLims,  son  of  the 

cal   instruments;    that  is,   for  adjusting   ^v*****«»f    preceding,  bom  in  Liondon  in 

the   line   of   collimation,   and   for  deter-  1824.    Ha  was  educated  for  the  bar.  but 

mining  the  collimation  error.  turned  aside   to  literature,   in  which  he 

Collin'.      SeeZoBin.  X*=!Sl''gr^»;lfa^c'iSrLVtr''ucr; 

flnlliTi  0*1X7 AAil  (kol'ing-wnd),  Guth-  power.  Among  his  best  known  works 
vuiimi^wuuu  beetVLord,  an  Bng-  ^r«  Anionina  (1850),  BaHl  (18&2). 
lish  naval  commander,  born  at  Newcastle-  The  Woman  in  White  (1860),  The  Moon- 
upon-Tyne  in  1750.  He  enter«Hl  the  stone  (ISQS) ,  The  Neu)  Magdalen  (1S7S) , 
royal  navy  in  1761,  and  took  part  as  The  Evil  Geniw  (1886),  etc  He  died  in 
flag-captain    on    board    the    Barfleur   in  1889. 

Lord  Howe's  victory  of  Jane  1,  1794,  nnlliTiAvillA  &  <^^^7  ^  Madison  Co., 
commanded  the  EwoeUent  during  the  ^""^i«viiic,  n^^i^  ^  j^^^  ^  j^, 
battle  oflP  Gape  St  Vincent  on  the  14th  e.  of  St  Ix)uis.  It  has  coal  mines,  bricK 
of  February  m  that  year,  and  was  made  yards,  hosiery  mills,  etc.  Pop.  9000. 
rear-admiral  of  the  white  in  1799.  But  Collision  (kol-izh'on),  in  maritime 
his  most  distinguished  service  was  at  ^^xxxoxvi*  affairs,  the  shock  of  two 
Trafalgar,  where  his  skill  and  resolution  ships  coming  into  violent  contact,  where- 
drew  warm  praise  from  Nelson.  On  by  one  or  both  may  suflPer  more  or  less 
the  latter's  death  GoUingswood  as  senior  injury.  Gollision  may  happen  without 
officer  took  command  of  the  fleet,  and  blame  being  imputable  to  either  party, 
gave  proof  of  his  judgment  and  nautical  as  where  the  loss  is  occasioned  by  a 
skill  in  his  dispositions  for  the  preserva-  storm,  in  which  case  the  misfortune  must 
tion  of  the  captured  vessels.  For  his  be  borne  by  the  party  on  whom  it  hap- 
services  here  be  was  elevated  to  tbe  pens  to  light  Or  a  collision  may  arise 
rank  of  baron.  He  died,  while  cruising  where  both  parties  are  to  blame — ^where 
ott  Minorca  in  the  VUle  de  Paris,  on  there  has  been  a  want  of  due  diligence 
March  7,  1810.  His  memoirs  and  corre*  or  skill  on  both  sides;  in  which  case 
spondence  have  been  published.  neither  party  has  an  action  against  the 

(jollin0*WOOd  ^  manufacturing  and  other.  Thirdly,  it  mav  happen  by  the 
vrvxAxug  w  vvuy  shipping  town  of  On-  misconduct  of  the  suffering  party  only 
tario,  Ganada,  on  Georgian  Bay,  95  miles  and  then  the  rule  Is  that  the  sufferer 
N.  N.  w.  of  Toronto.    Pop.  7476.  must  bear  his  own  burden.     Finally  it 

Collins  (kol'ins),  Anthony,  an  Eng-  may  have  been  the  fault  of  the  ship 
wxxxiAD  jjgj^  deistical  writer,  bora  in  which  ran  the  other  down,  and  in  that 
1676;  died  in  1729.  He  was  a  friend  of  case  the  injured  party  would  be  entitled 
Locke,  who  described  him  as  a  man  who  to  an  entire  compensation  from  the 
had  'an  estate  in  the  country,  a  library  other.  Strict  laws  and  regulations  to 
in  town,  and  friends  everywhere.'  His  prevent  collisions  have  been  laid  down, 
chief  works  are  Discourse  of  Free  Think-  which  contain  rales  concerning  lights, 
ing;  Philosophical  Inquiry  Concerning  and  sailing  and  steering  rules.  By  the 
Human  Liberty;  Discourse  on  the  rule  of  the  road  at  sea,  if  two  sailinr 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  ships  are  approaching  each  other  end 
Religion;  Literal  Scheme  •/  Prophecy  on,  or  nearly  so,  the  helms  of  botii 
Considered.  must  be  put  to  port,  so  that  each  may 

Collins  William,  an  English  poet,  pass  on  the  port  side  of  the  other;  In 
v/vuj.uoi  was  bora  in  1721  at  CJhiches-  crossing  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  coHi- 
ter.  While  studying  at  Oxford  he  wrote  sion  the  sailing  ship  with  the  wind  on 
his  Oriental  Eclogues^  the  moderate  sue-  the  port  side  shall  keep  out  of  the  way 
cess  of  which  encouraged  him  to  try  a  of  the  ship  with  the  wind  on  the  star- 
literary  career  in  London.  In  1746  he  board,  but  if  they  have  both  the  wind  on 
published  his  Odes,  containing  pieces  the  same  side  the  ship  which  is  to  wind- 
which  now  rank  among  the  finest  lyrics  ward  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
in  the  language.  Disappointed  with  the  one  that  has  it  to  leeward.  If  a  steam- 
reception  his  poems  met  with,  and  un-  ship  and  a  sailing  ship  are  approaching, 
strung  by  irregular  habits  and  excite-  so  as  to  involve  coUislon  the  former 
ment,  he  fell  into  a  nervous  melancholy,  must  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  latter. 
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CoModion Cologne 

If  one  TtBsel  is  oTertaUng  another  she  Junction  with  Garrick)      From  ITTT  Hii 
Collodion    [^2'l^^^'?''h  ^   substance  Colman     Geobqe     C'the    Younger'). 

adheres  firmly   to   the   part,   and  under  CohnaX.  ^'^   Kolmab    (kormar),    a 

it  the  wound  or  abrasion  heals  without  .,           .'  city    of   Germany,    in    Upper 

inflammation.      In    a    slightly    modified  •^^Isace,  formerly  in  the  French  depart- 

form  coUodion  is  also  employed  as  the  gient   of   Haut   Rhin,    39   miles   8. 8.  w. 

basis   of   a   photographic    process   called  Strasburg.       It     has     manufactures     of 


be- 
was 


the  coUodion  process.     See  Photography,  pnnted    goods,    calicoes,    silks,    etc, 
Colloidft    (kol'oids),    nonrcrystallizable  «des  cotton-mills,  tanneries,  etc.    It  ^«. 
vvuvAuo    substances  such  as  gelatine,  i""ted  to  France  in  1681,  and  surrendered 
gum,  etc    See  Dialysis.  $?  Germany  bv  the  Treaty  of  Versaillet, 

CoUot  d'Herbois    <^1-^     dftr-bwH),  ^^^\l^^  *^  ^^l.    Pop.  (lOOS)  41,582. 
,     .     ,     ^.     _       ,      JKAN    MABiE,    a  vOlll.    See  Coloane. 
Iwider  In  the  French  reTolution,  bom  in  «  ,        /ir«i„\         *  «  ■,_  ,    ^    ^ 

1760;  died  in  1796.  He  because  promi-  Colne  \^^l^\!^  *"2S/: ®' .?'»<*>»?•  *» 
nent  as  a  leader  of  the  Mountain  or  ex-  „.  th.  ^"^f^'  ^\'^%5i-  K.^s 
treme  party.  He  was  sent  by  Robes-  °'  .  ?^  °*  Manchester.  The  cUef 
Pi«je  K  with   Fonchrtotyons  ta  S'^'^pT' 25*^3.**"""    "*    "^^^ 

judicial  decision  on  a  preconcerted  state-  f.  ,  *,      /v^vx-i  *k\    *v    *-.«x    - 

ment  of  facts,  whether  true  or  false,  to  ColOCVnth  V?^l?-«nth),  the  fruit  of 
the  Injury  of  a  third  party.  Collusion  /t  i  ^«.  v  Oucumts  (or  Cttrullus 
when  proved  to  exist,  nSuifies  ihe°udS-  S^^^/'l'tf^'t!^'  ^*  JST^I  of  cucumber,  the 
ment  obtained  through  it  °^®°  *?^  powdered  pulp  of  which  is  the 

Collyer,    S^H^'elt^gy^n^^rm^^i  ^^^ s^'^^'lpl^^i     ''  ^  ^^  ^ 

the  blacksmith  trade,  which  h?  pra?SId  S^^S,  ji^J?*}?' ?  ^^^.k^'  5??^^^  ?"2^ 
for  some  time  after  coming  to  America  J?  A^f  i^^*.  ^*°i  ^^  J^?  ^^«»  *  fortress 
in  1850.  He  was  at  first  a  MeS^st  ^li^!:*^"*.  '^^o^^  *°^,  important  commer- 
local  preacher,  but  became  a  Unkfrian  in  ^V^^^'  J^?^  .J°^«»  ^^  ""ail  8-  w.  of 
1859.  "^  He  fouSdLi  Uidty  ChS^'cW^  The^old^fo^fiJSnn'n/' 5*  i?^  Dttsseldorf. 
cago,  and  was  for  many  years  nastor  of  i%i  "*  fortificafaons,  dating  from  the 
thS  Cmurch  of  Se  MewiJh    nJ^Y^^^    ™'^.?®  ages,  are  being,  or  have  been  re- 

il^rS/   S®"^'"   "V^^mr    ®T^®,*"*^^  ^^  ™*ny  fine  old  buildings  as  well  as  excel- 
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Cologne  Colombia 

The  most  important  edifice  of  all  is  the  importance  was  greatly  diminished  when 

cathedral,    begun    in    1248,    one    of    the  it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1794,  ceded 

finest   and   largest   Gothic   structures   in  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Lun6ville  in 

Europe.     It  was  completed  only  in  the  igoi,  and  restored   to  Prussia  in  1814. 

in  the  form  of  a  cross;  its  entire  length  Coloene  Earth,  *    ^^^^    ,^'    ^^^' 

is    about    480   feet;    breadth.    282   feet;  **                     '  ot      a      deep-brown 

height  to  ridge  of  roof,  202  feet;  height  color,  transparent,  and  durable  in  water- 

of    the    two    western     towers,    between  color  painting.     It  is  an  earthy  variety 

which  is  a  grand  portal,  520  feet,  being  of  lignite  or  partially  fossilized  wood. 


Cologne,  Bhowing  Cathedral  and  Church  of  St.  Martin 

thus  among  the  highest  edifices  in  the  CoIaotia  Wft^f^r  Aqtta  Colooni- 
world.  The  council-house,  museum,  and  ^^*"8"^  ttch/^x,  ensis,  eau  de  CJo- 
fine  St.  Martin  Church  with  its  im-  fOONf  spiritus  odoratus,  is  a  yellow- 
posing  tower  should  also  be  mentioned.  >8j>   \iQuwi    perfume   composed   of ^  spintt 

The  manufactures  embrace  sugar,  to-  j'  Jif'.^<*  *.{«;f,^^^^^^^^^ 
u»»>^  -!..«  ^..rvAfo  i<^<.4-k<^i.  >no/.Yi{nA.iT  sential  oils,  so  blenaea  as  to  yield  a  fine 
bacco,  glue,  carpets,  leather  nm-^imery,  fragrance.  It  was  first  produced  in 
chemicals,  pmnos,  and  the  celebrated  Cologne  by  Jean  Farina,  in  1709,  and  is 
eau  de  Cologne,  The  trade  by  nver  and  g^ill  manufactured  there  by  persons  bear- 
railway  is  very  great. — Cologne  is  of  ing  or  assuming  the  same  name.  Iti 
pre-Christian  origin,  and  was  originally  formula  is  a  secret. 

called  Oppidum  Vhiorumt  being  the  chief  Onlntrnf^  "Vp11ati7  a  pigment  con- 
town  of  the  Ubii,  a  •erman  nation.  ^"-^^B^^  iciiuw,  g^^^^^^g  ^f  yeUow 
The  Romans  made  it  a  ^colony  a.d.  51,  chromate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  leaa,  and 
and  called  it  Colonia  Aorippina  (whence  sulphate  of  lime. 

the  name  Cologne).  Later  it  was  at-  nnlnTnliiQ  (ko-lom^b^-ft),  Republic  OF, 
tached  to  the  Frankish  empire,  and  ^"^"^""^a'  formerly  called  New  Gra- 
became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  nada,  a  republic,  fourth  in  size  among 
wealthy  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  the  countries  of  South  America,  consist- 
bat  latterly  it  declined,  and  its  commercial  ing   of   15   departments,   four   territories 
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Colombia 


Colombo 


and  a  federal  district  The  population 
in  1912  was  5,475.601 ;  area  approx- 
imately 641,000.  Tlie  chief  towns  are 
Bogot&,  capital;  Medellin,  and  Carta- 
gena. The  territory  of  the  republic 
formerly  included  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, but  Panam&  declared  its  indepen- 
dence in  November,  1903  and  there  is 
much  disputed  boundary  territory  in  the 
inland  regions  towards  the  south  and 
east.  According  to  surface  conformation, 
the  country  may  be  divided  into  the  ele- 
vated region  of  the  Cordilleras  in  the 
west,  and  that  of  the  low-lying  lands  in 
the  east.  The  former  occupies  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country,  and  presents  a 
richbr-diversified  surface,  being  formed 
chiefly  of  three  mountain  chains  which 
stretdi  north  and  south  in  a  nearly  par- 
allel direction,  inclosing  between  them  the 
TaUeys  of  the  rivers  Cauca  and  Magda- 
lena.  These,  the  two  great  navigable 
rivers  of  the  country,  flow  northwards, 
joining  their  waters  about  120  miles  from 
their  embouchure  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
In  the  central  ridge  is  the  culminating 
point  of  Colombia,  the  volcano  of  Tolima, 
18,432  feet  high.  The  low  lands  of  the 
east  form  a  transitionary  region  between 
the  plains  of  North  Brazil  and  the  llanos 
of  the  Orinoco  region,  the  drainage  be- 
ing carried  to  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco. 
The  chief  coast  indentations  are  small 
and  dangerously  exposed  bays.  The  cli- 
mate is  naturally  as  varied  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  country,  there  being  portions 
perpetually  covered  with  snow,  but  over 
a  great  part  of  the  republic  it  is  very 
hot.  The  rainfall  is  very  heavy  on  the 
coast.  At  some  places  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  yellow  fever 
is  endemic;  but  for  the  most  part  in  the 
elevated  country,  as  the  Plain  of  Bogotd, 
8000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  climate  is 
perfectly  salubrious,  and  the  tempera- 
ture seems  that  of  eternal  spring.  The 
flora  is  rich  and  luxuriant.  A  great  part 
of  the  country  is  still  covered  with  vir- 
gin forests,  which  yield  excellent  build- 
ing-wood, Peruvian  bark,  caoutchouc, 
vanilla,  etc.  The  fauna  include  the 
jaguar,  puma,  tapir,  armadillo,  sloth, 
various  species  of  deer,  and  the  gigantic 
condor.  The  mineral  wealth  is  various 
and  abundant,  though  still  imperfectly 
explored.  It  comprises  coal,  gold,  silver 
(both  now  large! V  worked  by  foreign 
companies),  emeralds  and  salt.  Industry 
is  at  a  very  low  stage.  Maize,  bananas, 
and  plaintains  are  the  chief  articles  of 
food.  Tobacco  and  coffee  are  cultivated 
and  exported.  Sugar-cane  is  also  grown. 
Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist,  PauamU  hats,  mats,  and  coarse 
cotton  cloths  being  almost  the  only 
articles  that  can  be  mentioned  in  this 
cUas,      Chief    ports    are    Barranquilla, 


Cartagena  and  Santa  Marta,  none  im- 
portant. The  possession  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panamil  and  the  small  line  of 
railway  (48  miles  long)  which  runs  be- 
tween I*anam&  on  the  Pacific  and  Colon 
on  the  Atlantic  once  gave  Colombia  con- 
siderable commercial  importance,  but 
this  has  ceased  with  the  secession  of 
Panam&  and  its  conversion  into  an  in- 
dependent republic     (See  Panama,) 

The  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  with  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  exports  arc 
mainly  precious  metals,  hides,  cofTee,  to- 
bacco, etc. ;  the  imports,  manufactured 
goods.  The  exports  and  imports  to- 
gether were  in  1912,  $32(221,000  and  $23.- 
964,000  respectively.  There  are  several 
short  lines  of  railway.  The  money  stand- 
ard is  the  peso  or  dollar,  nominal  value 
$1. — Colombia  is  divided  into  15  depart- 
ments, 4  territories  and  a  federal  district 
The  government  is  carried  on  by  a  presi- 
dent, a  supreme  court,  and  a  legislature 
consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  house; 
the  former  chosen  by  electoral  colleges, 
the  latter  by  direct  votes.  The  depart- 
ments have  appointed  governors  and  bi- 
ennial assemblies.  The  constitution  dates 
from  1880,  with  some  changes  adopted  in 
1905  whereby  the  powers  of  the  president 
were  enlarged.  The  finances  of  the  re- 
public have  shown  considerable  improve- 
ment in  recent  years. — New  Granada  was 
discovered  by  Alonzo  de  Ojeda  in  1499, 
and  it  was  visited  by  Columbus  in  1502. 
The  natives  were  Indians,  who  were  prac- 
tically annihilated  by  the  Spanish  con- 
querors. New  Granada  declared  its  inde- 
pendence of  Spain  in  1811,  and  after  eleven 
years  of  warfare  succeeded  with  the  help 
of  Venezuela  in  effecting  its  liberation. 
Both  states  then  united  with  Ecuador, 
also  freed  from  the  Spanish  domination, 
to  form  the  first  republic  of  Colombia :  but 
internal  dissensions  arising,  the  three 
states  again  separated  in  1831.  forming 
three  independent  republics,  which  have 
had  a  very  troubled  existence.  In  1861 
the  states  forming  New  Granada  by 
agreement  adopted  a  new  constitution, 
the  republic  to  be  called  the  United 
States  of  Colombia.  This  title  was  re- 
tained till,  by  the  new  constitution  of 
1886.  the  state  ceased  to  be  a  federal 
republic  and  became  a  unitary  republic 
with  the  name  of  Republic  of  Colombia. 
There  is  a  president,  supreme  court,  and 
legislature  of  two  houses. 

nnlombA  (kWom'bO),  a  seaport  town, 
V/Oiomou     ^j^^    ^^p.^j    ^j    Ceylon,    on 

the  southwest  coast,  and  about  70  miles 
west  by  south  of  Kandy,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  a  pb-as- 
ant  town  with  an  extensive  fort,  within 
which  are  some  of  the  best  bouses,  and 
which    occupies    a    projecting    point   ol 
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Colombo  Colony 

land.  On  the  north  side  of  the  fort,  on  ment  of  troops,  ranking  below  a  briga- 
the  mazgin  of  the  sea,  is  the  Pettah  or  dier-general,  and  above  a  lientenant- 
Black   Town,   inhabited   chiefly   by    Sin-  coloneL 

ghaleae,  while  in  the  environs  are  most  Colonilfi.  (kO'lon'&)«  cm  Italian  &mily 
of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  English.  ^^•^^•^^0'  ^^^  j^  become  important  as 
The  public  buildings  comprise  the  gov-  early  as  the  8th  century.  Its  fame 
emment  offices,  government  house,  su-  during  the  middle  ages  edipsed  that  of 
preme  court,  museum,  etc.  Through  the  every  other  Roman  family  except  the 
construction  of  a  breakwater  and  other  great  rival  house  of  the  Orsini  The 
works  there  is  now  excellent  harbor  ac-  Colonna  family  is  at  present  represented 
commodation,  and  numerous  vessels  caU  by  several  branches,  the  Ck>lonna-Sciarra, 
bene.     Pop.   (1911),  213,396.  Colonna-Stigliano,  etc.    It  played  an  im- 

Colombo.   See  Calun^la.  gST  &  t  '^e  iS^tVhoSr'S 

Colon  (I^d'liu^:  Gp*  kdlon),  the  mid-  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany,  and  has 
wxvu  ^g  portion  of  the  large  intes-  furnished  many  celebrated  warriors, 
tine,  or  that  which  lies  between  the  popes,  and  cardmals. 
cecum  and  the  rectum  or  terminal  por-  Colonna  Caps  (ancient  Sunium)^ 
tion.  In  man  it  is  about  4%  feet  long,  ^v*viaaac»,  ^j^^  southern  extremity  of 
and  forms  a  series  of  pouches  in  which  Attica,  Greece.  Its  summit  is  crowned 
the  digested  food  is  for  a  time  detained,  by  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Poseidon  269 
It  is  itself  believed  to  have  some  diges-  feet  abofe  the  sea,  of  which  thirteen 
tive  power.  columns  of  white  marble  are  still  stand- 

Coaon,   S,/-,<^?J^rdor one^at-v^  ^  L^:J^l^t^\nt^ 

the  other,  thus  :  used  to  mark  a  pause  in  ^„  .,  ^  Zn^^flJ^f  ^vXi^'^oJ^' 
the  sense  that  sometimes  might  also  be  ?^^  *^iL,f  g?/***f  TSL^^in  h^lS.  & 
indicated  by  a  fuU  stop.  It  also  indi-  ^'^'^S^^ft?,  ""LJ^^f^^J^t  SkI^w^ 
cates  a  connection  between  a  preceding  ^^;:^^i  }^!  ^l\?Ll^l^^ 
phrase  and  a  following  one.  and  U  used  """^ui^i^,!^^°:iL^  ^f*  w^^th  tw^ 
preceding  a  quotation.  g^^*»  *^^  ^"y^^'i:^^!       i  l?^^'^        s 

pE«^cuuiB  a  Mu  i«i>»/u.  became  one  of  the  distinguished  men  of 

Colon.  '^"?erly  Aspinw^,  a  seaport  his  age.  They  Uved  in  the  happiest 
'of  i'anama,  on  Mansaniilo  Is-  union,  and  when  her  husband  died  of 
land,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Isthmus  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Pavia 
of  Panamft,  at  the  Atlantic  extremity  of  (1525),  Vittoria  sought  consolation  in 
the  interoceanic  railway,  and  near  that  golitude  and  in  poetry.  She  became  the 
of  the  Panam&  Canal.  Established  in  object  of  the  deep  affection  of  Michael 
connection  with  the  railway,  it  had  an  im-  Angelo,  then  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  who 
portant  transit  trade  before  the  canal  was  addressed  some  of  his  finest  sonnets  to 
begun,  and  since  then  the  place  has  been  her.  She  died  at  Rome  in  1547.  Her 
entirely  transformed.  Since  1903  the  most  celebrated  work  is  the  Rime  Spirit 
United  States  has  had  jurisdiction  over  tuali,  1538. 

sanitation  and  quarantine,  and  by  a  treaty  ColoT|«o|lp     (kol-o-nftd'),  in  architec- 
in  1914  was  given  control  of  the  harbor.  v/UlUUllttUC     ^^^^^  ^y  J^j^^^  ^^  ^^ 
There  is  extensive  harbor  accommodation,  of  columns   placed   at   certain   intervals 
Pop.   (1912)   17,748.    ^  ,       _      .  ^  from  each  other.     When  surrounding  the 

Colon,    i,  ^^^"^  ^'  .x^^^\  Province  of  building  on  the  exterior  the  colonnade  is 
*      9    Matanias,  40  miles  8.E.  from  called  a  peristyle:  when  projecting  be- 
Cardenas.     It  is  in  a  sugar-growing  re-  yond  the  fine  of  the  building  it  is  called 
gion.    Pop.  7124.  a  portico. 

Colonel  (k^^iicl)f  the  commander  of  Colonv  (l^ol'^i^O*  a  settlement  formed 
a  regiment,  whether  of  horse,  ^^''^"'J  m  one  country  by  the  inhabit- 
foot,  or  artillery.  Any  rank  above  a  ants  of  another.  Colonies  mav  either  be 
colonel  constitutes  the  bearer  of  it  a  formed  in  dependence  on  the  mother 
rcneral  officer.  In  the  British  service  country  or  in  independence.  In  the  latter 
the  rank  of  colonel  is  honorary,  except  case  the  name  of  colony  is  retained  only 
in  the  artillery  and  engineers,  and  is  in  a  historical  sense.  Properly,  perhaps, 
usually  bestowed  upon  officers  of  supe-  the  term  should  be  limited  to  a  settlement 
rior  rank  and  princes  of  the  blood.  In  which  carries  on  a  direct  cultivation  of 
the  German,  Austrian  and  Russian  the  soil,  as  in  the  Dominion  of  C>anada 
armies,  when  the  regiments  are  very  or  Australia;  such  settiements  as  those 
large,  the  colonelcies  are  mostly  honor-  of  the  British  in  Hindustan  or  Malta  be* 
ary  posts,  held  by  royal  or  distinguished  ing  the  mere  superposition  on  the  natives 
persons.  In  the  United  States  army  a  of  a  ruling  race  wnich  takes  Httle  or  no 
colonel  la  the  chief  commander  of  a  regi-  part    in    uie    general    industij    of    tbt 
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country.  The  motives  which  lead  to  the 
fonnation  of  colonies,  and  the  manner 
of  their  formation,  are  various.  Some- 
times the  ambition  of  extending  territory 
and  the  desire  of  increasing  wealth  have 
been  the  chief  impulses  in  colonization ; 
but  colonies  may  now  be  said  to  have  be- 
come a  necessity  for  the  redundant  pop- 
ulation of  European  states.  Among 
ancient  nations  the  principal  promoters  of 
colonization  were  the  Phoenicians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Bomans;  the  greatest 
colonizers  in  modem  times  have  been  the 
English  and  the  Spaniards,  next  to 
whom  may  be  reckoned  the  Portuguese, 
the  Dutch,  and  the  French.  The  Ger- 
mans have  latterly  contributed  largely  to 
the  tide  of  emigration,  particularly  in  the 
direction  of  America ;  but  they  have  done 
little  directly  as  colonizers. 

The  Phoenician  colonies  were  partly 
caused  by  political  dissensions  and  re- 
dundant population,  but  were  chiefly  com- 
mercial, serving  as  entrepots  and  ports 
of  repair  for  Phoenician  commerce  along 
the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain,  in  the 
latter  of  which  they  numbered,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  more  than  two  hundred. 
But  it  was  in  Africa  that  the  most 
famous  arose,  Carthage,  the  greatest 
colonizing  state  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  Greek  colonies,  which  were  widely 
spread  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  coasts  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  in  South  Italy  and 
Sicily,  were  commonly  independent,  and 
frequently  soon  surpassed  the  mother 
states  in  power  and  importance.  The 
colonies  of  Rome  were  chiefly  militarv, 
and  while  the  empire  lasted  were  all  in 
strict  subordination  to  the  central  govern- 
ment. As  the  Roman  power  declined  the 
remains  of  its  colonies  amalgamated  with 
the  peoples  among  whom  they  were 
placed,  thus  forming  in  countries  where 
they  were  sufficiently  strong  what  are 
known  as  the  Latin  races,  with  languages 
(Spanish,  Portuguese,  French  andf  Ital- 
ian) which  are  merely  modifications  of 
the  old  Roman  tongue.  Before  America 
and  the  way  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies 
were  discovered,  the  only  colonies  belong- 
ing to  European  states  were  those  of  the 
Genoese,  PCsans,  and  Venetians  in  the 
Levant  and  the  Black  Sea,  flourishing 
establishments  on  which  the  mercantile 
greatness  of  Italy  in  those  days  was 
largely  built 

mie  Portuguese  were  the  first  great 
colonizers  among  modem  states.  In 
1419  they  discovered  Madeira,  the 
Azores,  and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands;  the 
Congo  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fol- 
lowed; and  before  the  century  was  out 
Yaflco  ds  Gama  had  landed  at  Calicut 


on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India.  The 
first  Portuguese  colonies  were  garrisons 
along  the  coasts  where  they  traded:  Mo- 
zambique and  Sofala  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  Ormuz  and  Muscat  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Goa  and  Damao  on  the  west  coast 
of  India.  Colonies  were  established  in 
Ceylon  in  1505,  in  the  Moluccas  in  1510. 
Brazil  was  discovered  in  1499,  and  this 
magnificent  possession  fell  to  Portugal, 
and  was  colonized  about  1530.  Bad 
government  at  home  and  the  subjection  of 
the  country  to  Spain  caused  the  loss  of 
most  of  the  Portuguese  colonies.  The 
Portuguese  now  possess  several  territories 
in  Asia,  at  Goa,  Damao  and  Diu,  India : 
Macao,  China;  and  some  islands  in  the 
Indian  Archipelaso.  In  Africa  they 
possess  the  Cape  Verd  and  other  islands ; 
settlements  in  Senegambia,  Guinea, 
Mozambique,  Sofala,  Angola,  Benguela, 
Mossamedes,  its  colonies  in  Africa  cover- 
ing an  area  of  nearly  800,000  sq.  miles. 
Soon  after  the  Portuguese  the  Span- 
iards commenced  the  work  of  coloniza- 
tion. In  1492  Christopher  Columbus  dis- 
covered for  Spain  the  principal  islands  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Haiti,  or  San 
Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica  and  Cuba 
were  soon  colonized.  Before  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  Mexico,  Ecuador, 
Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Peru  and  Chile 
were  subdued,  and  Spain  took  the  first 
rank  among  the  colonizing  powers  of 
Europe.  But  the  Spaniards  never  really 
attempted  to  develop  the  industrial  re- 
sources of  the  subject  countries.  The 
pursuit  of  minin|r  for  gold  or  silver 
occupied  the  colonists  almost  exclusively, 
and  the  enslaved  natives  were  driven  to 
work  themselves  to  death  in  the  mines. 
Cities  were  founded,  at  first  along  the 
coasts,  for  the  sake  of  commerce  and  as 
military  posts;  afterwards  also  in  the 
interior,  in  particular  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mines,  as  Vera  Cruz,  Cumana,  Porto 
Bello,  Cartagena,  Valencia,  Caracas; 
Acapulco  and  Panam&  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific;  Lima,  Concepcion  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  colonial  intercourse  with 
Spain  was  confined  to  the  single  port  of 
Seville,  afterwards  to  that  of  Cadiz,  from 
which  two  squadrons  started  annually — 
the  galleons,  about  twelve  in  number,  for 
Porto  Bello ;  and  the  fleet,  of  flfteen  large 
vessels,  for  Vera  Cruz.  When  the  power 
of  Spain  declined,  the  colonies  soon  took 
the  opportunity  to  declare  their  independ- 
ence, and  thus  were  formed  the  republics 
of  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Colombia.  Ecua- 
dor, Pern,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  Chile,  etc. 
Its  remaining  colonies,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  were  taken 
by  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
war  of  1898,  Cuba  becoming  an  inde- 
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pendent    repabVc     The    Ladrone    group  ly  the  whole  of  India,  thia  vast  territory 

was    transferred    to   Germany    with    the  being  still  under  the  government  of  tht 

exception  of  Guam,^  held  by  the  United  Kast  India  Company — a  mercantile  com- 

States.     The  colonies  of  Spain  are  now  pany,  controlled  by  Parliament,  but  ex. 

confined   to   about  250,000  sq.   miles  in  ercising    many    important    functions    oi 

Africa  and   some  small  islands.  sovereignty. 

The  hate  of  Philip  II,  who  prohibited  The  discoveries  of  the  Cabots,  follow- 
Dutch  vessels  from  the  port  of  Lisbon,  ing  soon  after  the  voyages  of  Columbus, 
forced  the  people  of  Holland  to  import  gave  the  English  crown  a  claim  to  North 
directly  from  India  or  lose  the  large  America,  which,  though  allowed  to  lie 
carrying  trade  they  bad  acquired.  Sev-  dormant  for  nearly  a  century,  was  never 
era!  companies  were  soon  formed,  and  in  relinquished,  and  which,  in  the  reign  of 
1602  they  were  united  into  one,  the  James  I,  led  to  the  beginning  of  coloniza- 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  with  a  tion  on  a  large  scale.  Raleigh's  settle- 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  trade  and  ment  on  Roanoke  Island  (North  Caro* 
sovereign  powers  over  all  conquests  and  Una)  in  1585  proved  a  failure,  but  in 
colonies  in  India.  The  Dutch  now  1007  the  colonists  sent  out  by  the  London 
rapidly  deprived  the  Portuguese  of  nearly  Company  to  Chesapeake  Bay  founded 
all  their  East  Indian  territories,  settled  Jamestown,  on  the  James  River,  in  Vir- 
a  colony  at  the  Cape  of  €k>od  Hope  ginia.  The  next  great  settlement  was 
(1650),  established  a  West  India  Com-  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  landed 
pany,  made  extensive  conquests  in  BrazU  December  21,  1020,  in  Massachusetts 
(l^S-60),  which  were  soon  lost,  and  Bay.  The  colonization  of  New  Hamp- 
more  permanent  ones  on  some  of  the  shire,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
smaller  West  India  Islands,  as  San  Rhode  Island,  soon  followed.  In  the 
Eustatia,  Curacoa,  Saba,  etc  The  griiw-  State  of  New  York  and  the  Hudson  River 
ing  power  of  the  British  and  the  loss  of  territory  the  British  found  the  Dutch  al- 
Holiand*s  independence  during  the  Napo-  ready  in  possession;  but  in  1664  they 
leonic  wars  were  heavy  blows  to  the  seized  the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam  by 
colonial  power  of  the  nation.  But  the  force,  changing  its  name  to  New  York  in 
Dutch  stUl  possess  numerous  colonies  la  honor  of  James,  Duke  of  York.  Pennsyl- 
the  East  Indies,  among  which  the  more  vania  was  founded  by  William  Penn.  and 
important  are  Java,  Sumatra,  Dutch  colonized  with  Quakers  in  1682;  Mary- 
Borneo,  the  Molucca  islands,  and  part  of  land  in  1631  by  a  party  from  Virginia ; 
New  Guinea,  also  several  small  islands  Carolina  in  1670  and  Georgia  in  1732  by 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Surinam.  colonies   from   England.      Colonies   were 

No  colonizing  power  of  Europe  has  had  early    established    in    the    West    India 

a  career  of  such  uniform  prosperity  as  Islands,  including  Barbadoes,  half  of  St. 

Great  Britain.    The  English  attempts  at  Christopher's     (1625),    and    soon    after 

colonization   began    nearlv   at   the   same  many  smaller  islands.    Newfoundland  was 

time  with  the  Dutch.     After  many  fruit-  taken  possession  of  in  1583,  colonized  in 

less  attempts  to  find  a  northeast  or  north-  1621  and  1G33.    Canada  was  surrendered 

west  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  English  to  Britain  at  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763. 

vessels  found  their  way  round  the  Cape  In    1764    began    the    disputes    between 

of  Good  Hope  to  the  East  Indies  in  1501.  Britain  and  its  North  American  colonies. 

The  EUut  India  Company  was  established  which   terminated   with   the  acknowledg- 

in  1600.     English  commerce  with  India,  ment  of  the  independence  of  the  Unit^ 

however,  was  not  at  first  important,  ana  States,  Canada  still  remaining  a  British 

they   iK)Ssessed   only   single   factories   on  dependenrv. 

the  continent  up  till  the  beginning  of  Aostralia  was  discovered  in  the  begin- 
the  18th  century.  The  ruin  of  the  NIogul  ning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Empire  in  India  after  the  death  of  first  Australasian  settlements  of  Britain 
Aurengzebe  (1707)  afforded  the  oppor-  were  peual  colonics.  New  South  Wales, 
tunity  for  the  growth  of  British  power,  discovered  in  1770,  was  established  as  a 
as  the  British  and  French  were  compelled  penal  colony  in  1778.  Tasmania  (Van 
to  interfere  in  the  contentions  of  the  Dieman's  Land),  discovered  by  Tasman 
native  princes  and  governors.  The  in  1642,  followed  in  1803.  West  Aus- 
French  appeared  at  first  to  maintain  the  tralia  became  a  free  colony  in  1829.  Vic- 
superiority  ;  but  the  British  in  turn  irot  toria  was  colonized  in  1835  and  made  an 
the  upper  hand,  and  the  victory  of  CHive  independent  colony  in  1851.  South  Aus- 
at  Plassey  in  1756  laid  the  foundation  tralia  was  settled  in  1836.  All  these 
of  an  exclusive  British  sovereignty  in  states  are  now  included  in  the  (Ik>mmon- 
India.  By  the  middle  of  the  next  century  wealth  of  Australia.  New  Zealand  was 
the  British  territory  embraced,  with  the  discovered  by  Tasman  in  1642  and  made 
•zception  of  a  few  dependent  states,  near-  a  colony  in  1840.    The  Fiji  Islands  wer^ 
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annexed  in  1874  and  New  Guinea  in  1884. 
In  South  Africa,  Gape  Colony,  first  set- 
tled by  the  Dutch  m  1652,  became  an 
Ihislish  colony  in  1814.  Qreat  Britain 
holds  possession  of  the  Boer  republics  and 
other  vast  stretches  in  Africa.  Egypt 
was  formally  declared  a  protectorate  in 
1914  during  the  European  war;  Cyprus 
was  annexed  at  the  same  time. 

France  was  somewhat  late  in  establish- 
ing colonies.  Between  1627  and  1636  the 
West  Indian  Islands  of  St.  Christopher's, 
Guadeloupe^  and  Martinique  were  colo- 
nised by  private  persons.  Champlain  was 
the  pioneer  of  the  French  in  the  explora- 
tion of  the  North  American  continent, 
and   founded   Quebec  in   1608.     Colbert 

Surchased  several  West  Indian  Islands,  as 
[artinique,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  etc., 
and  sent  out  colonists  in  1664  to  Cayenne. 
In  1670  the  East  India  Company  formed 
by  Colbert  founded  Pondicherry,  which 
became  the  capital  of  extensive  posses- 
sions in  the  East  Indies.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  France  had 
extensive  settlements  in  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  the  most  flour- 
ishing of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
she  seemed  to  have  a  prosperous  career 
before  her  in  India,  in  time,  however, 
the  rival  interests  of  British  and  French 
colonists  brought  about  a  conflict  which 
terminated  in  the  loss  of  Canada  and 
other  North  American  possessions,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  while 
the  dominion  of  India  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  British. 

The  chief  colonial  possessions  of  France 
are:  Algeria,  Tunis,  part  of  Morocco, 
French  West  Africa,  Equatorial  Africa. 
Somalilsnd,  Madagascar,  Mayotta,  Island 
of  Reunion,  French  India,  Cochin-China, 
Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  French  Guiana, 
and  some  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

Of  recent  years  Germany  has  made  an 
effort  to  take  rank  as  a  colonial  power, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  European  war 
(1014)  had  an  African  empire  of  over 
1,000,000  sq.  miles.  Togo,  Southwest 
Africa,  and  the  Cameroons  were  acquired 
in  1884,  East  Africa  in  the  following  year. 
German  New  Guinea,  which  included  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  Kaiserwilhelms- 
land,  and  some  of  the  Solomon  islands, 
came  under  the  German  colonial  govern- 
ment in  1884.  The  Carolines  and  other 
islands  in  the  Pacific  were  acquired  in 
1899.  The  long  arm  of  the  German  em- 
rfre  stretched  out  to  China,  where  Great 
Britain  had  established  herself  at  Hong- 
kong, Weihaiwei,  and  elsewhere,  and  in 
1898  the  bay  and  surrounding  coast  of 
Kiao-chau  (103  square  miles),  were 
leased  by  China  to  Germany  for  a  period 
of  99  years,  but  Japan  took  possession  of 


the  territory  during  the  European  war. 
Under  the  German  system  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colonies  have  no  voice  in  their  ad- 
ministration ;  the  laws  are  framed  by  the 
Imperial  parliament.  During  the  Euro- 
pean war  the  colonial  empire  of  Germany 
was  captured  by  Great  Britain  and  her 
Allies. 

Japan  is  the  most  recent  of  the  empire- 
building  nations,  her  policy  of  expansion 
dating  from  1854,  the  year  in  which  Com- 
modore Perry  succeeded  in  establishing 
treaty  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  French  ofiicers  remod- 
elled her  army :  British  sailors  her  navy, 
and  following  her  easily  successful  war 
Trith  China  she  was  ceded  Formosa  in 
1894.  As  a  result  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  the  paramount  interests  of  Japan  in 
Korea  were  recognized,  and  in  1910  Korea 
was  ftirmally  annexed  by  Japan,  and 
given  the  name  of  Cho-sen.  Japan  also 
acquired  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula  with 
Port  Arthur,  China's  strongest  fortress, 
which  Russia  had  seized.  The  port  of 
Tsing-tao  (Kiao-chow),  which  Germany 
had  leased  from  China,  was  taken  by 
Japan  during  the  European  war  in  1914. 
Her  'special  interests'  in  China  were 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  and  an 
extension  of  her  colonial  power  in  that 
country  is  expected. 

Belgium  became  a  colonial  power  bythe 
annexation  in  1908  of  the  Congo  Free 
State,  which  had  been  under  the  personal 
overlordship  of  Leofiold  II,  King  of  the 
Belgians,  who  had  governed  the  territory 
with  extreme  cruelty. 

Italy  attempted  to  take  part  in  the  par- 
tition of  Africa  among  the  European 
powers,  but  had  an  unfortunate  experi- 
ence. In  1882  it  erected  into  a  colony  a 
coaling  station  held  by  it  on  the  Red  Sea, 
in  1885  occupied  Massowah,  and  in  1889 
combined  its  colonial  territory  under  the 
name  of  Eritrea.  This  lay  along  the  Red 
Sea  coast  of  Abyssinia  and  the  whole  of 
that  ancient  kingdom  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  under  an  Italian  protectorate. 
But  there  was  a  rude  awakening  in  1895 
when  an  Italian  force,  which  had  pene- 
trated Abyssinia,  was  attacked  at  Adowa 
and  completely  defeated.  As  a  result,  the 
independence  of  Abyssinia  was  acknowl- 
edged, but  Italy  still  held  Eritria,  and 
added  to  it  a  larger  district  in  Somaliland, 
in  the  extreme  eastern  section  of  Africa. 
It  seited  on  Tripoli,  a  Turkish  possession, 
in  1911,  a  war  ensuing  between  the  Ital- 
ians and  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  Denmark, 
the  remaining  colonizing  country  of  Eu- 
rope, possesses  Iceland,  Greenland  and 
the  Faroe  Islands,  ancient  acquisitions, 
though  of  little  value.  She  owned  Santa 
Cruz,  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  John,  three 
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islands  in  the  Virgin  Island  group  of  the 
West  Indies,  but  the  United  States  pur- 
chased the  Danish  West  Indies  from  Den- 
mark in  1917. 

At  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American 
war  (1898)  the  United  States  found  itself 
with  four  new  over-seas  possessions:  Ha- 
waii, Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Prior  to  the  war  the  native  queen 
of  Hawaii  had  been  deposed  and  the  new 
government  had  attempted  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  providing  for  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  President  Cleveland  made 
an  effort  to  restore  the  deposed  queen  to 
power,  but  failing  in  this,  another  treaty 
of  annexation  waspresented  to  the  Senate 
in  President  McKinley's  administration. 
This  was  still  pending  when  the  war 
broke  out.  The  events  in  the  Philippines 
forcibly  called  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  necessity  for  controlling  Ha- 
waii, which  was  invaluable  as  a  coalinK 
station  for  the  trans-Pacific  voyage,  ana 
action  upon  the  treaty  was  consequently 
hastened.  The  annexation  was  finally  ef- 
fected by  a  joint  resolution  passed  July  7, 
1898. 

The  other  new  possessions  were  taken 
from  Spain  as  the  result  of  military  vic- 
tories. Porto  Rico  had  been  invaded  and 
in  large  part  conquered  by  American 
troops  near  the  end  of  the  war,  and  its 
transfer  to  American  sovereignty  was 
therefore  looked  upon  in  the  United 
States  as  the  natural  conseauence  of  the 
conflict.  The  people  of  the  island  appar- 
ently desired  annexation  to  the  Union, 
since  they  had  little  ambition,  as  had  the 
Cubans,  for  national  independence.  The 
provision  was  therefore  included  without 
question  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  little  island  of  Guam  in 
the  Pacific,  which  was  taken  simply  for 
use  as  a  coaling  station. 

With  the  Philippines,  however,  the  case 
was  different.  The  original  occupation  of 
these  islands  by  the  United  States  might 
almost  be  described  as  an  accident.  At 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Admiral 
Dewey,  with  the  United  States  Pacific 
squadron^  had  received  orders  to  attack 
the  Spanish  naval  forces  at  Manila.  This 
was  an  obvious  move  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  because  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  naval  forces  in  the  Far  East 
was  necessary  both  for  the  security  of  the 
West  Coast  of  the  United  States  and  for 
the  security  of  American  commerce.  The 
administration  had  at  the  time  no  idea  of 
i^cquiring  the  Philippines.  After  Dewey's 
brilliant  victory  at  Manila  Bay,  when  the 
Admiral  asked  that  troops  be  sent  to  oc- 
cupy the  city,  and  to  destroy  the  Snanish 
army  there,  the  oflicials  at  Washington 
were  so  little  prepared  for  an  aggressive 


campaign  to  seize  the  islands  that  it  was 
several  weeks  before  the  army  could  be 
sent.  Even  after  the  American  forces  had 
taken  Manila,  there  seems  to  have  been 
little  intention  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration at  Washington  to  hold  the 
islands  permanently.  Aguinaldo,  the 
leader  of  the  last  Philippine  rebellion,  had 
been  brought  back  from  exile  in  an  Amer- 
ican war  ship,  and  had  been  encouraged 
and  assisted  by  Dewey  in  starting  a  new 
uprising.  There  was  no  agreement  to 
assist  him  in  securing  the  independence 
of  the  islands,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  alli- 
ance between  him  and  the  American 
forces  against  the  common  enemy.  Agui- 
naldo had  occupied  nearly  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  Island  of  Luzon  when  the  United 
States  forces  took  Manila. 
The    preliminary    peace    protocol    had 

Provided  that  *the  United  States  shall 
old  and  occupy  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor 
of  Manila,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  shall  determine  the 
control,  aisposition.  and  government  of 
the  Philippines.'  This  had  been  regarded 
by  Spain  as  providing  for  the  ultimate  re- 
turn of  the  islands  to  her.  President 
McKinley  apparently  had  no  desire  to  re- 
tain the  islands  for  the  United  States,  and 
public  opinion  in  this  country  was  en- 
tirely undecided  as  to  the  course  which 
should  be  pursued.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  signature  of  the  protocol  on 
August  12,  1899,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  on  December  10  of 
the  same  year,  however,  there  was  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  which  was  reflected  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government.  When  the  peace 
commissioners  left  the  United  States  in 
September,  they  were  instructed  to  de- 
mand the  cession  of  the  Idand  of  Luzon 
and  the  grant  of  reciprocal  commercial 
privileges  in  the  other  islands  of  Uie 
archipelago.  On  October  26,  they  were 
instructed  by  cable  to  demand  the  cession 
of  the  entire  group.  The  Spanish  com- 
missioners objectea  strongly,  but  were 
finally  forced  to  accept  the  compensation 
offered — the  payment  hy  the  United  States 
to  Spain  of  |20,000,000.  The  PhiUppines 
thus  became  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  was  due  to  the  so- 
called  'imperialistic'  movement  which 
swept  the  country  in  the  autumn  of  l^i8. 
There  were  several  factors  which  contrib- 
uted to  arouse  a  strong  popular  opposition 
to  the  abandonment  of  what  was  regarded 
as  a  legitimate  conquest.  The  cession  of 
the  islands  by  Spain  had  been  demanded 
by  the  peace  commissioners  on  political, 
commercial    and    humanitarian    ground 
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Their  retention  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  the 
only  course  consonant  with  the  national 
honor  and  dignity.  It  was  impossible  to 
return  them  to  Spain,  after  the  revela- 
tions which  had  been  made  regarding  the 
iuefficieiicy  and  barbarousness  of  her  rule 
there,  and  after  the  alliance  which  had 
existed  between  the  American  forces  and 
the  Philippine  insurgents  under  Agui- 
naldo.  It  was  equally  impossible  to  make 
them  independent,  because  of  their  manl- 
iest unfitness  for  self-government.  There 
was  a  strong  belief  that  Germany,  which 
had  become  an  object  of  grave  suspicion 
since  the  unpleasant  episode  between  the 
commander  of  her  far  eastern  fleet  and 
Admiral  Dewe^  after  the  battle  of  Manila 
Bay.  would  seize  the  archipelago  as  soon 
as  the  United  States  withdrew.  The  vic- 
tories of  the  war,  moreover,  had  aroused 
a  consciousness  of  national  strength  and 
national  greatness  which  lifted  the  people 
of  the  United  States  out  of  their  absorp- 
tion in  their  own  internal  affairs,  and 
filled  them  with  an  ambition  to  play  a 
larger  part  in  the  world  than  ever  before. 
Newspapers  and  orators  began  to  speak 
of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power, 
and  to  point  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  as  the  first  step  in  the  ful- 
filment of  our  destiny  to  dominate  the 
Pacific  There  was  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  obtain  a  terri- 
torial foothold  in  the  Far  East,  in  view 
of  the  apparently  approaching  partition 
of  China.  The  seizure  of  several  ports  in 
that  empire  by  European  powers  m  1898 
had  aroused  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  it 
was  destined  to  remain  independent  many 
years  longer,  and  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  future  of  the  empire 
were  felt  to  be  so  great  that  it  could 
hardly  afford  to  neglect  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  naval  and  commercial  base  from 
which  it  might  exercise  an  influence  upon 
the  course  of  events. 

The  expansionist  movement  was,  per- 
haps, not  so  much  political  and  senti- 
mental as  economic.  The  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country  were  convinced  that  it 
was  time  for  the  United  States  to  adopt 
the  imperialist  ideal  which  had  guided  the 
foreign  policy  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  during  the  three  decades  just 
past.  Their  arguments  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  commercial  leaders  who  fa- 
vored expansion  in  the  European  coun- 
tries. They  believed  that  the  United 
States  had  reached  a  point  where  it  was 
impossible  for  it  longer  to  subsist  on  its 
internal  trade.  The  country  was  at  the 
time  passing  through  an  era  of  immense 
expansion  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 
The  total  exports,  which  had  been  |857,- 
828,684   in   1890,   were  $882,606,988  in 


1896.  «1,050,993,556  in  1897,  and  1,231,- 
482,330  in  1898.  (1)  The  percentage  of 
manufactured  goods  to  the  total  exports 
had  increased  from  14.78  per  cent  in  1880 
to  21.18  per  cent  in  1890  and  to  30.15  per 
cent  in  1897.  (2)  This  change  in  the 
character  of  our  trade,  the  imperialists  be- 
lieved, would  force  the  United  States  to 
embark  on  a  policy  of  territorial  expan- 
sion. The  raw  materials  which  had  hith- 
erto predominated  in  the  country's  foreign 
commerce  had  found  a  ready  market  in 
the  great  manufacturing  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, but  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
manufactured  goods  made  it  vital  to  se^ 
new  commercial  outlets  in  countries  which 
were  industrially  less  developed.  These 
outlets  could  only  be  obtained  in  colonies, 
for  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  which 
had  already  divided  between  them  the 
greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  were 
applying  or  threatening  to  apply  to  their 
possessions  a  closed  door  policy,  which 
would  exclude  the  trade  of  other  nations. 
The  Philippines  would  not  only  furnish 
for  American  goods  a  market  of  great  ul- 
timate potentialities,  but  would  also  pro- 
vide a  center  of  distribution  for  Ameri- 
can trade  in  all  parts  of  the  Far  East. 

The  arguments  of  the  imperialists  were 
violently  combated  in  the  United  States, 
by  persons  who  believed  that  the  new 
movement  involved  an  abandonment  of 
the  nation's  traditional  policies  and  ideals. 
The  opponents  of  expansion  declared  that 
neither  our  form  of  government  nor  our 
national  experience  fitted  us  for  the  con- 
trol of  subject  races,  and  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  colonies  could  not  but  affect 
injuriously  our  own  internal  political  and 
economic  life.  Many  regarded  the  exer- 
cise of  power  over  another  people  as  a 
violation  of  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution,  and  branded  the  whole 
movement  as  un-American  and  pernicious. 
Others  said  that  the  new  possessions 
would  force  the  United  States  to  become 
a  military  power,  with  danger  to  the  lib- 
erty and  security  of  its  people.  The  op- 
position to  the  administration's  policy 
was  so  strong  in  the  Senate  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  might  not  have  been  ac- 
cepted if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rebellion 
in  the  Philippines,  which  made  many  of 
its  opponents  feel  that  it  would  be  cow- 
ardice to  withdraw  from  the  Islands  until 
order  had  been  restored.  Immediately 
after  its  vote  of  ratification,  however,  the 
Senate  passed  a  resolution  stating  that 
its  action  did  not  constitute  a  final  deter- 
mination of  its  attitude  towards  the 
Islands. 

The  Samoan  islands  were  parceled  out 
among  the  nations  as  the  result  of  the 
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intervention  of  the  powers  following  a 
series  of  internal  disturbances,  fostered,  it 
must  be  admitted,  by  the  tnree  foreini 
powers  possessing  considerable  interests 
m  Samoa:  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain  re- 
ceived the  Solomon  and  Tonga  Islands. 
Germany  got  Samoa,  and  the  United 
States  took  possession  of  Tutuila  and  a 
few  other  sniall  islands. 

The  Canal  Zone,  a  strip  of  land  extend- 
ing 5  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  was  acquired  by  agreement  with 
the  newly  created  republic  of  Panama,  in 
1903.  the  United  States  paying  $10,000,- 
000  m  gold  and  $250,000  annually  for  the 
perpetual  right  of  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory. 

The  Virion  Islands,  formerly  the  Dan- 
ish West  Indies,  were  acquired  by  the 
United  States  in  1017,  the  compensation 
being  $25,000,000.  The  islands  composing 
the  group  are  Santa  Cruz,  Saint  Thomas, 
and  Saint  John. 


Light,)  The  colors  thus  shown  are 
usually  said  to  be  seven — red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  indigo,  violet;  although 
in  reality  there  is  an  enormous,  if  not  an 
infinite  number  of  perfectly  distinct  colors 
in  light.  The  seven  colors  are  frequently 
called  the  primary  colors,  and  other  tints 
and  shades  are  producible  by  mixing 
them ;  but  in  a  stricter  sense  the  primary 
colors  are  three  in  number,  namely,  red, 
green  and  violet  (or  blue).  These  three 
colors  or  kinds  of  light  cannot  be  re- 
solved into  any  others.  In  the  scientific 
sense  of  the  word  white  and  black  are  not 
considered  colors,  a  white  body  reflecting 
and  a  black  body  absorbing  all  the  rays  of 
light  without  separating  them,  whereas 
the  colors  proper  are  due  to  separation  of 
the  ravs  of  lignt  by  partial  absorption  and 
xeflection  or  by  refraction.  It  a  body 
absorbs  every  other  kind  of  light  and  re- 
flects or  transmits  red  light  only,  it  will 
appear  of  a  red  color ;  if  It  absorbs  every 
kind  except  blue  rays,  it  will  appear  blue ; 
and  so  on.    If  more  than  one  kind  of  light 
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about  15  miles  n.  of  Enbesus,  one  of  the 
places  claimed  as  the  birthplace  of 
Homer.  Here  dwelt  Mimnermus.  the 
elegiac  poet,  and  some  other  men  or  emi- 
nence. 

Colophon,  III  tro^a'TubM 

work,  which  in  old  books  frequently  stated 
the  name  of  the  author  as  well  as  the 
printer's  name,  along  with  the  date  and 
place  of  publicatioii|  most  of  which  infor- 
mation is  now  put  in  the  title-page. 
Colonhonv  (kol-of'o-ni),  the  dark 
Vruiupnuuy  ^^^^  obtained  by  distil- 
ling turpentine. 

Color  C^^^'cr),  the  name  given  to  dis- 
^^  tinguisn  the  various  sensations 

that  lights  of  various  rates  of  vibration 
give  to  the  eye.  As  in  the  case  with 
many  of  the  words  that  denote  oar  sensa- 
tions, the  word  color  is  also  applied  to  the 
properties  of  bodies  that  cause  them  to 
emit  the  light  that  thus  affects  our  senses. 
The  molecular  constitution  of  a  body  de- 
termines the  character  and  number  of  the 
light  vibrations  it  returns  to  the  eye,  and 
so  gives  to  each  bo<1y  its  own  character- 
istic color ;  hence  the  term  color  is  used  to 
denote  that  in  respect  of  which  bodjes 
have  a  different  opnearance  to  the  eye 
independently  of  their  form. 

Ordinary  white  light  (the  light  which 
comes  from  an  incandescent  solid  or 
liquid)  when  transmitted  through  tri- 
angular prisms  of  glass  or  other  media 
differing  in  dispersive  power  from  the 
atmosphere  is  shown  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  colored  lights,  which,  meeting 
the  eye,  together  produce  the  sensation 
of    white    light.      (See    Spectrum    and 


terent  rays  of  light. 

In  art  the  term  color  is  applied  to  that 
combination  or  modification  of  tints  which 
produces  a  particular  and  desired  effect 
m  painting.  The  colors  of  the  spectrum 
have  to  be  distinguished  from  color  used 
in  reference  to  pigments.  The  pigments 
red,  blue  and  yellow,  regarded  in  the  arts 
as  the  primary  colors,  produce  affects, 
when  mixed,  very  different  from  those 
produced  by  admixture  of  the  correepond- 
Ine  spectrum  colors.  These  three  pigment 
colors  form  other  colors  thus:  red  and 
yellow  make  orange,  yellow  and  blue  make 
green,  and  red  and  blue  make  purple ;  but 
red,  blue  and  yellow  cannot  be  produced 
by  any  combination  of  the  other  colors. — 
Local  colors  are  those  which  are  natural 
to  a  particular  object  in  a  picture,  and  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  other  ob- 
jects.— Neutral  colors,  those  in  which  the 
hue  is  broken  by  partaking  of  the  reflected 
colors  of  the  objects  which  surround  them. 
— Positive  colors,  those  which  are  un- 
broken by  such  accidents  as  affect  neutral 
ohjccta,---Complemcntary  colors,  colors 
which  together  make  white;  thus  any  of 
the  primary  colors  is  complcmentory  to 
the  other  two. — Subjective  or  accidental 
colors,  the  imaginary  complementary 
colors  seen  after  fixing  the  eve  for  a  short 
time  on  a  bright-colored  object,  and  then 
turning  it  suadenly  to  a  white  or  light- 
colored  surface. 

Colors  in  heraldry  are  azure,  blue; 
fjules,  red ;  sable,  black ;  t;^^,  green ; 
purpurc,  purple ;  tcnn^  or  taumy,  orange ; 
and  murrey  or  sanguine,  dark  crimson. 
(See  Heraldry,)    Military  colors  are  the 
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Colorado  Colorado 

flags  or  ensigns  of  a  regiment.  See  perfection.  In  general,  cattle  and  sheep 
Colart,  Military.  grazing  are  the  lending  pursuits  of  the 
Colorado  (kol-o-ra'dd),  one  of  the  rural  population,  though  cattle  raising  on 
United  States  of  America,  a  large  scale  is  decreasing.  Sheep  raising, 
bituated  in  the  central  belt  of  states  in  which  is  confined  largely  to  the  southern 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  lat.  37*  counties,  has  likewise  decreased, 
and  41*"  n.,  and  Ion.  102*  and  109*  w..  The  climate  is  dry  and  healthful,  con- 
and  containing  an  area  of  103,948  sq.  sidered  especially  beneficial  to  asthmatic 
miles.  The  western  and  central  portions  and  pulmonary  sufferers,  and  the  charm- 
of  its  area  are  occupied  by  an  intricate  ing  parks  are  becoming  great  natural 
plexus  of  wild  and  irregular  ranges  in-  sanitariums.  The  chief  wealth  of  Colo- 
dosing  valleys  known  as  '  parks,  most  rado  consists  of  its  minerals,  principally 
of  which  are  fertile,  well  wooded,  and  gold  and  silver.  These  were  developed 
of  a  mild  climate.  These  *  parks,'  are  until  Colorado  led  the  states  in  their  pro- 
apparently  the  basins  of  former  lakes  duction,  the  yield  of  these  two  metals  in 
upheaved  and  deprived  of  their  waters  1897  being  valued  at  $47,078,535,  more 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  parks  than  one-third  the  total  yield  of  the 
are  generally  small,  but  a  few  of  them  country.  For  many  years  after  1873  the 
are  larger  than  some  entire  states  of  the  output  of  silver  was  greater  than  that  of 
Union,  as  North  Park,  Middle  Park,  and  gold;  in  1892  it  was  six  times  as  much; 
South  Park.  A  large  number  of  the  but  in  1808  the  gold  was  estimated  at 
mountains  are  over  14,000  feet  high,  in-  $24,000,000.  the  fdlver  at  $14^50,000.  In 
eluding  Pike's  Peak,  Long's  Peak,  and  lOlO  the  gold  yield  was  stated  at  $20,408,- 
others.  Of  the  mountain  parks,  the  one  641 ;  that  of  silver  (conmiercial  value), 
best  known  and  most  frequented  is  Estes  about  $5,000,000.  Coal  was  the  mineral 
Park,  northwest  of  Denver,  a  favorite  product  of  second  importance  and  silver 
Kummer  resort.  The  eastern  section  of  ranked  fourth.  The  coal  fields  of  the 
the  state  is  a  great  plain  well  adapted  for  state  are  divided  by  the  major  ranges  of 
pasture.  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  three  groups. 

The  rivers  include  the  Arkansas,  South  the  Eastern,  the  I*ark,  and  the  Western, 

Platte,  Grand  River,  etc. ;    some  of  them  the  Eastern  being  the  most  highly  devel- 

remarkable    for    the    grandeur    of    their  oped.     The  oonl  ranges  from  sub-bitumi- 

cafions.     (See  Arizona.)    Amonsr  wild  an-  nous  in  the  Denver  regions,  through  vari- 

imals  are  found  the  grizzly,  the  nlack  and  ous  grades  of  bituminous,  including  the 

the  brown  bear,  prairie-wolf,  several  kinds  high  grade  cooking  coal  of  the  Trinidad 

of  deer,  big-horn  sheep,  etc.     There  are  and  Glenwood  Springs  fields,  to  true  nn- 

cxtensive  forests.     In  the  mountain  re-  thracite,  in  the  Crested  Butte  and  Yampa 

gions   the   rainfall   is   small   and   of   the  fields.    Iron,  copper  and  lead  are  mined, 

arable  lands  in  the  state  a  great  portion  iron  being  widely  dififused.     Other  min- 

require  irrigation.     As  a  result  the  agri-  erals    are    manganese,    petroleum,    zinc, 

cultural  development  has  had  a  compara-  cement  and  fire-clay, 

tively  recent  beginning.    Although  a  large  Though  pre-eminently  a  mining  state 

part  of  its  area  is  of  a  character  which  Colorado  is  active  in  manufacturing,  part 

makes  the  growing  of  crops  impossible,  of  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  needs 

large  portions  are  admirably  adapted  for  of  the  mining  industry.    Irrigation  of  the 

cultivation.    The  eastern  two-fifths,  which  fertile  valleys  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas 

lies  within  the  Great  Plains  section  of  the  rivers  and  other  streams  has  made  the 

United  States,  is  largely  utilized  for  graz-  beet-sugar  production  of  Colorado  greater 

ing  purposes,  but  dry  farming  has  been  than  that  of  any  other  state.     The  can- 

suocessful   and    irrigated    portions    yield  ning  industry  is  also  the  outgrowth  of  the 

large  crops.  development  of  irrigation,    llie  fact  that 

To  the  west  of  the  divide  in  the  San  Colorado  is  a  natural  grazing  country  is 
I^uis  valley,  in  the  south-central  part  of  responsible  for  the  development  of  such 
the  state,  the  rainfall  is  at  times  consid-  industries  as  slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
erable.  To  the  east  of  the  divide,  on  the  ing.  the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese, 
plains,  the  rainfall  is  heavier,  and  here  and  condensed  milk,  the  rendering  of 
*  Rome  crops  are  grown  without  irrigation,  grease  and  tallow,  and  wool  scouring. 
The  growth  of  agriculture  is  indicated  by  The  public  school  system  is  good,  and 
the  following  figures :  The  number  of  all  there  is  a  state  university.  The  trans- 
farms  in  1910  was  46,170,  compared  with  portation  facilities  are  excellent,  and  Col- 
24,700  in  1900.  The  value  of  farm  prop-  orado  claims  a  greater  railway  mileage 
erty  from  1900  to  1910  shows  a  remark-  than  any  other  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
nble  increase.  In  the  latter  vear  it  was  states.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
$401,471,806  as  compared  with  $161,045,-  no  navigable  rivers  in  the  state  the  legis- 
141  in  1900.  Orchard  fruits  are  in  some  latnre  of  1909  created  a  State  Railroad 
parts   brought  to  an   unusual  degree  of  Commission  to  take  general  charge  of  the 
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f  regulation  of  raUwa^  rates.  Colorado 
was  little  known  previous  to  1859 ;  it  was 
organized  as  a  territory  in  1801,  and  ad- 
mitted as  a  state  in  1876.  The  state  cap- 
ital is  Denver,  which  in  1870  had  a  popu- 
lation of  4759,  and  in  1910,  213,381. 
Leadville  is  the  next  in  importance.  Pop. 
of  the  state  in  1870,  39,864;  in  1910, 
700,024 ;  in  1917,  988,320. 
nnlnrftiln  a  name  of  two  rivers  of 
UOloraao^  the  United  States.— (1) 
the  Westebiv  Colobado.  or  Rio  Coix)- 
BADO,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Green  and  Grand  rivers,  at  about  Lat. 
38*  w. ;  Ion.  110'  w.,  in  Utah.  It  flows 
southwest  and  south  through  Arizona« 
and  between  Arizona  and  Nevada  and 
California,  and  after  a  total  course,  in- 
cluding Green  River,  of  about  2000  miles, 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  Among 
the  most  wonderful  natural  objects  in 
North  America  is  the  Grand  CaQon  of  the 
Colorado,  between  Ion.  112*  and  115'  w. 
Here  the  river  flows  between  walls  of 
rock  which  are  nearly  vertical,  and  are  in 
some  places  6000  feet  high.  This  cafion  is 
more  than  300  miles  long.  (2)  A  river  in 
Texas  which  after  a  course  of  about  900 
miles  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the 
town  of  Matagordo.  (3)  A  river  In  Ar- 
gentina, about  620  miles  long,  which 
empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Colorado  Beetle,   S^.^'of't'"?^ 

{Chrysom^la  or  Polygramma.  or  Doryph- 
dra  aecemlinedta) ,  nearly  half  an  inch  In 
length,  almost  oval,  of  a  yellowish  color 
marked  with  black  spots  and  blotches, 
and  on  the  eljrtra  with  ten  black  longitu- 
dinal stripes.  The  wings  are  of  a  blood- 
red  color.  It  works  ereat  havoc  among 
the  potato  crops,  and  is  popularly  known 
as  the  Potato  Bug. 

Colorado  Springs,   |.„f/ ^^U^ 

Colorado,  65  miles  8.  of  Denver,  at  the 
foot  of  Pike's  Peak,  with  an  elevation  of 
5982  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
scenery,  has  a  delightful  climate,  and  is  a 
popular  resort.    Pop.  29,078. 

Color-bUndness,  f»Jf  .SfH/o'f'T 

tinguishing  colors.  Color-blindness  has 
been  divioed  into  three  grades:  (a)  In- 
ability to  discern  any  color,  so  that  light 
and  shade,  or  black  and  white,  are  the 
only  variations  perceived.  (6)  Inability 
to  distinguish  the  nicer  shades  of  the  more 
composite  colors,  as  browns,  grays,  and 
neutral  tints,  (c)  Inability  to  distinguish 
between  the  primary  colors,  red.  blue  and 
yellow,  or  between  them  and  their  second- 
aries, green,  purple,  orange  and  brown. 
Red  is  the  color  which  the  color-blind  are 
most  commonly  unable  to  distinguish, 
while  yellow  is  the  most  easily  recognized. 


Color-blindness  occurs  in  eyes  whose 
|K)wer  of  vision,  as  to  form  and  distance, 
18  quite  perfect,  and  may  exist  unknown 
to  the  person  affected  by  it.  This  defect 
is  common,  especially  among  men.  The 
cause  of  it  in  almost  every  case  which  has 
been  carefully  investigated  has  been  found 
to  be  seated  in  the  sensorium,  not  in  the 
visual  apparatus.  It  will  be  easily  under- 
stood that  those  whose  eyesight  is  thus 
defective  are  disqualified  for  holding  vari- 
ous positions. 

Colorimeter  'Ji^^^t^'J^^r^ 

the  depth  of  color  in  a  liquid  by  compari- 
son with  a  standard  liquid  of  the  same 
tint. 

Color  Printing,  ^  '^^urST^^ 

signs,  cards,  etc.,  in  various  colors  by 
means  of  lithography,  printing  from 
metal  blocks,  etc.  The  ordinary  methods 
are:  (1)  the  chromo-lith<»raphic,  in 
which  a  tracing  of  the  original  picture,  or 
the  like,  is  first  made,  and  a  copy  trans- 
ferred to  as  many  stones  as  there  are 
colors  in  the  original,  every  color  requir- 
ing a  separate  stone.  The  drawing  of 
each  stone  is  made  to  fit  in,  or  regiateTf 
with  the  preceding  one,  and  as  the  paper 
passes  through  the  machine  an  additional 
color  is  added  every  time,  and  thus  the 
picture  is  built  up  color  upon  color  (each 
being  allowed  to  drjf  before  the  next  is 
put  on)  until  it  is  completed.  Some 
chromos  or  oleographs  may  have  as  many 
as  25  or  30  printings  or  colors.  (2)  Block 
or  surface  color  printing  is  specially 
adapted  for  book  illustrations  or  similar 
worK  where  nicety  of  detail  or  rapidity  of 

J>roduction  is  required.  As  in  chromo- 
ithography  various  printings  are  neces- 
sary; but  these,  while  producing  similar 
effects,  are  reduced  in  number  by  a  method 
of  printing  several  tints  of  the  same  color 
at  one  operation.  Each  block,  which  is 
usuall:r  of  zinc  and  prepared  in  the  usual 
way,  is  capable  of  producing  three  or 
more  gradations  of  the  same  color;  the 
darkest  shade  from  the  normal  surface, 
lighter  shades  being  got  from  parts 
which  have  been  bitten  or  corroded  in  an 
almost  imperceptible  degree — the  deepest 
corrosions  giving,  of  course,  the  lightest 
shade.  When  all  the  tints  of  one  color 
are  thus  iirinted  from  one  block  and  at 
one  operation,  a  second  block  with  grada- 
tions, in  the  same  way,  is  used,  registering 
as  in  chromo-lithography,  and  so  on  until 
the  picture  is  finished. 
nnlniMi  MnJTABT,  the  national  flag 
uuiursy     ^^^  ^1,^  ^j,^  ^f  tijg  regiment 

which  contains  the  device  and  number  of 
the  regiment  in  gold.  The  colors,  when 
uncased,  are  entitled  to  a  salute  when 
borne  past  a  guard  and  by  the  command- 
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Golor-Sergeant 


Colostrum 


ing  officer  and  staff  wben  carried  past  in 
review  and  in  general  by  all  officers  and 
enlisted  men  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  tbe  Army  Regulations.  Similar  cus- 
toms prevail  in  the  navy.  The  national 
flag  is  raised  at  sunrise  with  a  gun  salute 
ana  lowered  at  sunset  with  a  gun  salute — 
the  playing  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" by  the  band. 

Color-Sereeant.  anon-oomnjissloned 
x/vxvx  ocxgcauv,    ^flic^jp  in  ^Q  army 

who  is  a  member  of  the  regimental  staff. 
There  are  two  color-sergeants  to  each  reg- 
iment, who  carry  and  have  charge  of  the 
national  and  r^mental  colors  and  are 
escorted  by  the  color-guard.  Color-ser- 
geants rank  line-sergeants  and  receive 
better  pay. 

ColOSSae  ^MI"K??^  •  an  ancient  city  of 
vvxvDocK/     ^^^  Minor,  in  Phrygia,  on 

the  Lvcus,  a  branch  of  the  Mseander.    It 

was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  early  churches 

of  Asia  to  whom  the  apostle  Paul  wrote 

about  02  or  63  a.  d. 

ColoflflfiilTn  (kol-o-sC'um).  a  name 
UOiOSSeum     ^^^^     ^^     ^^^     Flavian 

Amphitheater  in  Rome,  a  large  edifice  for 
gladiatorial  combats,  fights  of  wild  beasts, 
and  similar  sports.  It  was  beirun  by 
Vespasian,  and  finished  by  Titus,  80  a.  d. 
The  outline  of  the  Colosseum  is  elliptical, 
the  exterior  length  of  the  building  being 
620  and  its  breadth  513  feet ;  it  is  pierced 
with  eighty  openings  or  Tomitaria  in  the 
ground  story,  over  which  are  superim- 
posed three  other  stories,  the  whole  rising 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  160  feet. 
Although  two-thirds  of  the  original  build- 
ins  have  disappeared,  it  is  still  a  wonder- 
ful structure. 

Colossians,    S^wSt^^y  4o 

apostle  Paul,  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
Rome.  It  falls  naturallv  into  tour  parts : 
(1)  introduction  and  thanksgiving;  (2) 
nature  and  work  of  Christ ;  (3)  doctrine ; 
(4)  personal  matters  and  salutations. 
The  third  chapter  is  a  picture  of  the 
Christian  life  as  seen  by  PauL  It  is  a 
plea  that,  having  put  off  *the  old  man,' 
the  ColoBsians  snail  live  like  new  men, 

{mtting  aside  all  uncharitableness.  bcar- 
ng  themselves  with  meekness  ana  kind- 
ness. The  probabilities  are  that  Epaphras, 
of  whom  the  writer  speaks,  preached  first 
to  the  Colossians  and  was  the  means  of 
their  conversion.  Among  other  early 
Christian  missionaries  whom  Paul  men- 
tions here  are  Onesimus  and  Tychicus, 
the  bearers  of  the  epistle ;  Luke,  ^the  be- 
loved phvsician';  Aristarchus,  a  'fellow 
prisoner '^;  John  Mark,  called  here  Mar- 
cus; Bamabus,  a  landowner  of  Cyprus, 
who  sold  his  land  and  laid  the  price  at 
the  feet  of  the  apostles  in  Jerusalem,  be- 
coming   a    co-preacher   with    Paul;    and 


Demos,  another  fellow  laborer  who  later 
deserted  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  lacking  the 
heroic  mettle  of  the  great  apostle. 
Colossns  (ko-los'us),  in  sculpture,  a 
•^  statue  of  enormous  magni- 
tude. The  Asiatics,  the  Egyptians,  and 
in  particular  the  Greeks  have  excelled 
in  these  works.  The  most  celebrated 
Egyptian  colossus  was  the  vocal  statue  of 
Memnon  on  the  plain  of  Thebes,  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  most  northerly 
of  two  existing  colossi  (60  feet  high)  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Nile.  Among  the 
colossi  of  Greece  the  most  celebrated  was 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  a  brass  statue  of 
Apollo  70  cubits  high,  esteemed  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  erected  at  the 
port  of  Rhodes  by  Chares,  290  or  288  b.  c. 
It  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake 
about  224  b.  o.  The  statue  was  in  ruins 
for  nearly  nine  centuries,  when  the  Sara- 
cens, taking  Rhodes,  sold  the  metaL 
weighing  720,900  lbs.,  to  a  Jew,  about  653 
A.D.  There  is  no  authority  for  the 
popularly-received  statement  that  it  be- 
strode the  harbor  mouth  and  that  the 
Rhodian  vessels  could  pass  under  its  legs. 
Among  the  colossi  of  Phidias  were  tne 
Olympian  Zeus  and  the  Athena  of  the 
Parthenon;  the  former  60  ft.  high  and 
the  latter  40.  The  most  famous  of  the 
Roman  colossi  were  the  Jupiter  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Apollo  of  the  Palatine  Library, 
and  the  statue  of,  Nero,  110  or  120  ft 
high,  and  from  which  the  contiguous 
amphitheater  derived  its  name  of  Colos- 
seum. Recentiy  rock-cut  statues  have 
been  measured  at  Bamian  on  the  road 
between  Cabul  and  Balkh,  the  largest 
being  173  ft.  high  and  the  second  120  ft. 
Among  the  modem  works  of  this  nature 
is  the  colossus  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  at 
Arona,  in  the  Milanese  territory,  60  ft.  in 
height;  the  'Bavaria*  at  Munich,  65  ft. 
high ;  the  statue  of  Hermann  or  Arminius 
near  Detmold,  erected  in  1875,  90  ft.  in 
height  to  the  point  of  the  upraised  sword, 
which  itself  is  24  ft.  in  length ;  the  height 
of  the  figure  to  the  point  of  the  helmet 
being  55  ft.;  the  statue  of  Germania, 
erected  in  1883  near  RUdcsheim,  a  figuro 
34  ft.  high,  placed  on  an  elaborately  sculp- 
tured pedestal  over  81  ft.  high ;  and  Bar- 
tholdi's  statue  of  Liberty  presented  to  the 
United  States  by  the  French  nation,  and 
which  measures  104  ft.,  or  to  the  extremity 
of  the  torch  in  the  hand  of  the  figuro 
151 V^  ft.  It  is  erected  on  Bedloe's  Island 
in  New  York  harbor.  See  Liberty  Statue. 
Colostrum  (^o-Jos'tjum),  the  first 
wxvovxuAu.  jjjj^  ^£  manmialia  se- 
creted after  giving  birth  to  young.  It 
differs  in  composition  from  ordinary  milk ; 
has  a  purgative  action,  and  serves  to  dear 
the  bowels  of  infants  of  the  meconium  or 
fflBcal  matter  which  they  contain  at  birth. 
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GolDOrteUr  (kol-por-tcwr'),  a  French 
x/vAyvAb«uA     ^gj^  ^^^  naturalized  m 

the  United  States,  and  appropriated  to  a 
class  of  men  alwa^p,  or  most  commonly, 
subsidized  by  societies  or  associations 
with  the  view  of  disseminating  religious 
literature  by  carrying  about  publications 
for  sale,  generally  at  reduced  rates. 
Colt  (koH),  Samuel  (1814-62),  an 
American  manufacturer,  inventor 
of  the  revolver,  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  in  1835  secured  a  patent  for 
his  revolving  pistoL  See  Revolver. 
r.AlfAii  (korton),  Charles  Caleb,  an 
\/OiUin  English  writer,  bom  1780 ;  died 
bv  his  own  hand  at  Fontainebleau,  1832. 
He  held  the  united  living  of  Kew  and  Pe- 
tersham, but  was  eccentric  in  his  manners, 
extravagant  in  his  habits,  and  irremedi- 
ably addicted  to  gambling  and  its  at- 
tendant vices.  Bewildered  by  his  pecu- 
niary obligations,  he  fled  to  the  United 
States,  and  after  a  sojourn  there  of  some 
vears  took  op  his  abode  in  Paris,  where 
he  acquired  a  fortune  of  $125,000  by 
gambling,  which  was  soon  dissipated. 
Through  apprehension  of  a  surgical  opera* 
tion  he  committed  suicide.  He  wrote 
several  satirical  poems,  HypocrUy, 
Napoleon,  etc. ;  but  his  most  remarkable 
work  is  Lacon,  or  Many  Things  in  Few 
Word: 

rinlf 'ft-fnot  TusiMgo  Farfdra,  a  weed 
UOiXS-IOOl^i  of  the  order  Composite, 
the  leaves  of  which  were  once  much  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  for  asthma  and 
coughs.  The  name  is  given  from  the  leaf 
somewhat  resembling  the  foot  of  a  colt, 
being  broad  and  heart-shaped ;  the  flowers 
are  yellow. 
Colt's  BeVOlver.    See  Revolver. 

fSAlnli^r  (kol'tl-b^r),  a  genus  of  non- 
wAuwvx  venomous  serpents,  which  in- 
cludes, besides  several  N.  American 
snakes  the  Coluber  ^soulapii,  common 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  and  re- 
garded as  the  serpent  which  was  sacred 
to  ^sculapius,  the  god  of  medicine.  To 
the  same  family  belongs  the  common 
ringed  snake  of  Britain  (Tropidondtus 
natrim),  which  attains  a  length  of  3  or  4 
fbet 
Columba   (ko-liim1)a).    See  Calumha. 

Ctil-nm^htL  St.,  a  native  of  Ireland 
l/OiUniDa,  (Gartan  in  Donegal),  bom 
in  521 ;  died  in  697.  In  545  he  founded 
the  monastery  of  Derry,  and  subsequently 
established  many  churches  in  Ireland. 
About  563  he  landed  in  the  island  of  Hv, 
now  called  lona,  and  founded  a  church. 
About  565  he  went  on  a  mission  of  con- 
version among  the  northern  Picts,  and 
traversed  the  whole  of  Northern  Scotland 


preaching  the  Christian  faith  and  found- 
ing monasteries,  all  of  which  he  made 
subject  to  that  which  he  had  set  up  on 
the  island  of  Hy.  The  Columban  church 
was  in  some  points  of  doctrine  and  cere- 
monial opposed  to  that  of  Home,  to  which 
it  owed  no  allegiance.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  revisited.  Ireland.  There  is  a 
well-known  life  of  St  Columba,  Vita 
Sanoti  Colvmhw  written  by  St.  Adam- 
nan,  Abbot  of  lona. 
Colnmbanns  (kol-um-ba'nus),  Saint, 

missionary  and  reformer  of  monastic  life, 
born  in  Ireland  apparently  about  540,  be- 
came a  monk  in  the  Irish  monastery  of 
Benchor  (Bangor),  went  through  Eng- 
land to  France  with  twelve  other  monks 
to  preach  Christianity,  and  founded  the 
monasteries  of  Annegray,  Luzeuil  (590), 
and  Fontaine  in  Burgundy.  His  rule, 
which  was  adopted  in  latter  times  by 
many  monasteries  in  France,  commands 
blind  obedience,  silence,  fastmg,  prayers 
and  labor,  much  more  severe  than  the 
Benedictine  rule,  and  punishes  the  small- 
est offenses  of  the  monks '  with  stripes. 
He  retained  also  the  old  ecclesiastical  cus- 
toms of  the  Irish,  among  which  is  the 
celebration  of  Easter  at  a  different  time 
from  the  Roman  Church.  He  appears  to 
have  remained  at  Luzeuil  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  He  then  went  among  the 
heathen  Alemanni,  and  preached  Chris- 
tianity in  Switzerland.  About  612  he 
passed  into  Lombardy,  and  founded  the 
monastery  of  Bobbio,  in  which  he  died  in 
615.  His  writings  comprise  his  monastic 
rule,  sermons,  some  poems  and  ecclesias- 
tical treatises.  His  life  was  written  by 
Abbot  Jonas,  a  successor  in  the  abbacy 
of  Bobbio. 

Columbarium  ^otrS'teU.*? 

place  of  sepulture  for  the  ashes  of  the 
dead  after  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead 
had  been  introduced.  Colnmtoria  con- 
sisted of  arched  and  square-headed  r^ 
cesses  formed  in  walls  in  which  tiie  ciner* 
ary  urns  were  deposited,  and  were  so 
named  from  the  resemblance  between 
these  recesses  and  those  formed  for  the 
doves  to  build  their  nests  in  a  dove-cot. 

Columbia  ^''o'^K';S,>ii.%SSlSf.r^ 

an  elevated  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ck>ngaree,  129  miles  N.  w.  of  Charleston. 
It  contains  some  fine  public  buildings. 
Among  the  educational  institutions  are 
the  South  Carolina  University,  founded 
in  1804,  and  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  cotton  and  fertilizers;  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  sash  and  door  factory, 
iron  works,  foundries  and  machine  shops. 
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Columbia  Columbus 

The  dtj  was  set  on  fire  while  occupied  by  lumbia,  but  mainly  in  the  United  States, 
General  Sherman's  army  in  1865  and  a  where  it  receives  two  large  tributaries, 
larte  part  of  it  burned.  It  was  made  the  Clarke's  Fork  and  Snake  River.  ITarther 
state  capital  in  1790.    Pop.  40,000.  down  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  west  and 

nnlnm'hio  &  city,  county  seat  of  forms  the  boundary  between  the  States 
VrOAUmuiai  g^^^  ^^  Missouri,  126  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  It  drains 
miles  w.  by  N.  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  seat  ac  area  of  208,000  square  miles,  and  has 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  of  the  state  a  leiagth  of  about  1400  miles. 
Agricultural  College  and  government  Ex-  Cnliimhiii.Ti  F.TnnftifinTi  &n  inter- 
periment  Station.  The  principal  indus-  ^O^UHlOiail  JJiXpOSlXlOIl,  national 
tries  are  coal  mining  and  the  manufacture  display  created  by  act  of  Congress  of 
of  shoes.    Pop.  9682.  April  25,  1890,  providing  for  celebrating 

Columbia.  ^  ^^^  ^^  Lancaster  Co.,  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
wA«uttWMft|  Pennsylvania,  on  tne  east  America  by  Columbus  by  holding  an 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna  Hiver,  81  miies  international  exhibition  of  arts,  indus- 
w.  of  Philadelphia.  It  possesses  iron  and  tries,  manufactures,  etc.,  in  Chicago,  II- 
other  manufactures,  including  boilers,  linois,  October  12,  1892.  The  President 
engines,  iron,  machinery,  textiles,  wagons,  and  state  governors  and  prominent  civil 
brushes.  Hour,  stoves,  etc  Pop.  (14^10)  and  military  dignitaries  participated  in 
11,454.  imposing     ceremonials,     dedicating     the 

riAlnTtiTiifi  ^  ^^f  county  seat  of  grounds  and  buildings,  but  the  exhibition 
vuiiuuuxa,  Maury  Co.,  Tenn..  on  Duck  was  not  formally  opened  until  1893,  the 
River,  47  miles  b.  of  Nashville.  It  has  great  architectural  work  needed  causing 
cotton.  pencO,  and  flour  mills  and  other  delay.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  build- 
manufactures,  extensive  phosphate  inter-  inss,  etc.,  was  over  $33,000,000.  and  the 
ests,  and  a  large  mule  marKet  It  is  the  exhibition  in  every  respect  a  brilliant  one ; 
seat  of  a  national  arsenal.  Pop.  10,000.  the  buildings  were  covered  with  a  white 
Columbia.  I^istrict  of,  a  small  tract  coating  which  gave  the  impression  of 
\/vAiuuuxa|  ^^  country  on  the  east  marble,  and  the  grouping  of  the  strnc- 
bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  about  120  tures  was  very  artistic.  Nearly  every  na- 
miles  from  its  mouth,  surrounded  on  tion  of  the  world  sent  exhibits  and  it  was 
three  sides  by  Maryland,  and  forming  a  very  largely  attended,  the  receipts  being 
neutral  district  for  the  seat  of  the  United  over  $28,000,000.  One  of  the  buildings 
States  government  It  has  an  area  of  65  has  been  preserved  as  the  Field  Museum 
square  miles;   was  formed  into  a  terri-  of  Natural  History. 

tory  in  1871;  and  contains  the  city  of  GolninbllS  *  ^*y»  county  seat  of 
Washington,  which  has  been  the  national  *»****/***»,    Muscogee     Co.,     Georgia, 

capital  since  1800.  Georgetown,  a  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Chatta- 
former  dty,  is  now  part  of  Washington,  hoochee  River,  100  miles  s.  s.  \i,  of  At- 
As  originally  laid  out,  the  district  was  lanta.  The  river  furnishes  extensive 
10  miles  square,  including  a  small  area  water  power  and  some  of  the  largest 
in  Virginia ;  but  this  section  was  re-  cotton  mills  of  the  south  are  located  here, 
troceded  in  1846  and  onlv  the  Maryland  There  are  also  extensive  ironworks  and 
section  retained.  The  affairs  of  the  dis-  other  industries  and  a  large  trade  in 
trict  and  of  Washington  are  administered  cotton,  the  annual  receipts  exceeding 
by  three  commissioners  directly  under  160,000  bales.  Pop.  20,554. 
Congress.     Pop.  331,060.  Colnmbna     '^  ^^tl*  ^^^  capital  of  Ohio 

Columbia.  TTniversitv       ^  educa-  w*t»x«Mi*o,    j^    Franklin    County,    on 

i^iumDia  university,    ^^^^  j^.  ^^  g^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  the  state, 

stitution  in  New  York  City,  established  in  with  exceptional  railway  facilities.  The 
1754,  and  giving  courses  in  literature,  sci-  excellent  water,  sewage  and  garbage  sys- 
ence,  medicine,  law,  etc.  In  1916  the  tems  keep  the  death  rate  low.  The  chief 
total  number  of  students  in  all  depart-  building  are  the  capitol,  deaf  and  dumb 
ments,  including  extension  teachim;  and  institution,  institution  for  the  blind, 
the  summer  school,  was  18,176.  Affiliated  lunatic  asylum,  penitentiary,  Roman 
with  it  are  Barnard  College,  Teachers'  Catholic  cathedral,  etc.  Educational  in- 
College,  and  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  stitutions  include  the  Ohio  State  Unlver- 
In  1918  women  were  admitted  to  the  Med-  sity,  with  over  4000  students  enrolled ; 
ical  School  for  the  first  time.  Columbus  Medical  College,  Starling  Med- 

Ciolnmbifi.  B.iver  ®^  O  b  e  g  o  n,  a  ical  College,  Ohio  Agricultural  College, 
i^iUmoia  XUVer,  rfver  of  the  United  Columbus  Art  Institute,  etc.  There  is  a 
States,  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  very  extensive  trade,  and  the  manufac- 
and  rising  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun-  tures  are  important  and  varied.  Colum- 
tains  in  British  Columbia.  It  has  a  very  bus  suffered  heavily  in  the  Ohio  fioods  of 
winding    course,    partly    in    British    Co-  1913.    Pop.  208,737. 
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Colbmbus  Columbus 

HAlnmhua  a  city,  county  seat  of  Bar-  Indies  appUed  to^the  group  of  Islands 
UOiUmuuSy  tholomew  Co.,  Indiana,  on  of  which  Guanahani  forms  one.  On 
the  White  River,  east  branch,  41  miles  landing  Colombas  threw  himself  upon 
8.  by  EL  of  Indianapolis.  Ito  manufac-  his  knees  and  kissed  the  earth,  returning 
tures  include  wood  pulleys,  leather,  thanks  to  God.  The  natives  collected 
threshing  and  sawmill  machinery,  tools,  round  him  in  silent  astonishment,  and 
etc      Pop.  9382.  his  men,  ashamed  of  their  disobedience 

Pnlnmhna  a  city  of  Mississippi,  on  and  distrust,  threw  themselves  at  hU 
V;0iUm0US|  ^^^  Tombigbee  River,  feet,  begging  his  forgiveness.  Columbus, 
in  a  rich  alfalfa  region.  It  has  large  drawing  his  sword  phinted  the  royal 
r  )tton,  cottonseed-oil,  and  other  mills,  and  standard,  and  in  the  name  of  his 
several  institutions,  including  the  Missis-  sovereigns  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
sippi  Industrial  Institute.  Pop.  8988.  try,  which,  in  memory  of  his  preservation, 
pAliim'KTia  a  city,  county  seat  of  he  called  San  Salvador,  He  then  sailed 
UOlUIUUUSi  pigtte  Co.,  Nebraska,  194  in  search  of  other  lands,  and  discovered 
miles  w.  of  Omaha.  It  has  lumbering  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  and  several  other  of 
and  other  interests.    Pop.  5014.  the  West  India  Islands.      Being  so  far 

P/^lnmli-no  CHMSTOPnEB  (in  Span-  successful,  he  built  a  fort  at  Uispaniola, 
UOlumouSy  jgjj^  Cri»ioval  Colon;  in  Hayti,  left  some  of  his  men  there,  and 
Italian,  Cristoforo  Colombo,  which  is  set  out  on  his  return  to  Europe,  where 
his  real  name),  was  bom  in  Genoese  he  was  received  with  almost  royal  honors, 
territory  about  1446;  died  at  Valladolid,  In  1493  he  set  out  on  his  second  great 
Spain,  in  1506.  His  father,  Domenico  voyage  from  Cadis,  with  three  large  ships 
Colombo,  a  poor  wool-comber,  gave  him  of  heavy  burden  and  fourteen  caravels, 
a  careful  education.  He  appears  to  carrying  1500  men.  He  discovered  the 
have  gone  to  sea  at  an  early  age  and  to  island  of  Don^nica,  and  afterwards  Ma- 
have  navigated  all  parts  of  the  Medi-  riejalante,  Guadaloupe  and  Porto  Rico, 
terranean,  and  some  of  the  coasts  beyond  and  at  length  arrived  at  Hispaniola. 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  In  1470  we  Finding  the  colony  destroyed,  he  built  a 
find  him  at  Lisbon,  where  he  married  the  fortified  town,  which  he  called,  in  honor 
daughter  of  Bartolommeo  de  Perestrello.  of  the  queen.  Isabella,  He  then  left  the 
a  distinguished  navigator.  He  had  island  in  order  to  make  new  discoveries, 
gradually  come  to  the  cbndusioa  that  visited  Jamaica,  and  returning  after  a 
there  were  unknown  lands  belonging  to  voyage  of  five  months,  worn  down  with 
Eastern  Asia  separated  from  Europe  by  fstigue,  found  to  his  great  joy  that  his 
the  Atlantic.  While  the  Portuguese  were  brother  Bartc^ommeo  had  arrived  at 
seeking  to  reach  India  by  a  southeast  Isabella  with  provisions  and  other  sup- 
course  around  Africa  he  was  convinced  plies  for  the  colony.  Meanwhile  a  gen- 
that  there  must  be  a  shorter  way  by  the  eral  dissatisfaction  had  broken  out  among 
west.  He  applied  in  vain  to  Genoa  for  his  companions,  who,  instead  of  the  ex- 
assistance,  and  equally  fruitless  were  his  pected  treasures,  had  found  hardships  and 
endeavors  to  interest  John  II  of  Portugal  labor.  This  and  news  of  calumnies  being 
in  the  enterprise.  He  then  determined  to  set  on  foot  against  him  at  home  induced 
apply  to  the  Spanish  court;  and  after  him  to  return  to  Spain,  where  his 
many  disappointments  he  induced  Fer-  presence  and  probably  also  the  treasure 
dinand  and  Isabella  to  equip  and  man  he  brought  silenced  his  enemies.  In  May, 
three  vessels  for  a  voyage  of  discovery.  1498,  he  sailed  with  six  vessels  on  his 
It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  third  voyage.  Three  of  his  vessels  he 
on  August  3,  1492,  that  Columbus  sent  direct  to  Hispaniola;  with  the  three 
set  sail  from  the  port  of  Palos,  and  after  others  he  took  a  more  southerly  direc- 
sailing  for  two  months  the  expedidou  tion,  and  having  discovered  Trinidad  and 
narrowly  escaped  failure.  The  variation  the  continent  of  America,  returned  to 
of  the  needle  so  alarmed  the  crews  that  Hispaniola.  His  colony  had  now  been 
they  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  removed  from  Isabella,  according  to  his 
into  open  mutiny,  and  he  was  obliged  orders,  to  the  other  side  of  the  Island, 
to  promise  that  he  would  turn  back  if  and  a  nejr  fortress  erected  called  St. 
three  more  days  brought  no  discovery.  Domingo.  Columbus  found  the  colony  ili 
On  the  third  day  (Oct.  12.  1492)  the  a  state  of  confusion,  but  soon  restored 
island  of  Guanahani  or  San  Salvador  was  tranquillity.  His  enemies,  in  the  mean- 
sighted,  which  Columbus  believed  to  be-  time,  endeavored  to  convince  his  sove- 
long  to  Eastern  Asia  and  to  be  connec-  reicns  that  his  plan  was  to  make  'him- 
ted  with  India — a  belief  which  he  carried  self  independent,  and  Columbus  was  not 
with  him  to  his  grave.  Hence  the  mis-  only  displaced,  but  Francisco  de  Boba- 
tsken  name  of  Indians  applied  to  the  dilla,  a  new  governor  who  had  come  from 
nstives   of  America,   and   that  of  West  Spain,  even  sent  him  to  that  country  in 
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Columella 


Column 


chains.  On  his  arriyal  (in  1500)  orders 
were  sent  directing  him  to  *be  set  at  lib- 
erty and  inviting  turn  to  court,  but  for  his 
injurious  treatment  he  never  got  redress, 
ihough  great  promises  were  made.  After 
Bomtt  time  he  was  able  to  set  out  on  his 
fourth  and  last  voyage  (1502)  in  four 
slender  vessels  supplied  by  the  court.  In 
this  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  brother  Bartolommeo  and  his  son 
Fernando.  He  encountered  every  im- 
ai^able  disaster  from  storms  and  ship- 
wreck, and  retnmed  to  Spain,  sick  and 
exhausted,  in  1504.  The  death  of  the 
queen  soon  followed,  and  he  urged  in 
vain  on  Ferdinand  the  fulfillment  of  his 

Eromises;  but  after  two  years  of  illness, 
nmiliations  and  despondency,  Columbus 
died  at  Valladolid.  His  remains  were 
transported,  according  to  his  will,  to  the 
city  of  St.  Domingo,  but  on  the  cession 
of  Hispaniola  to  the  French  they  were 
removed  in  January.  1796,  to  the  ca- 
thedral of  Havana  m  Cuba.  In  1899 
they  were  removed,  with  much  ceremony 
to  Granada,  Spain,  though  there  is  some 
question  as  to  these  being  the  correct 
remains. 

rinliiTnAllfl.  (kol-u-mel'a),  Lxjctub  Ju- 
tK>ilimeua  \j^q  Modkratub,  a  Ro- 
man  writer  on  agriculture ;  bom  at  Cadis 
in  Spain;  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote 
twelve  books,  which  are  still  extant,  one 
of  which,  on  gardening  (De  Re  Rusiica), 
is  in  verse. 

Colunm  r'"a^ku^*i?:   I'^-^rJd 

pillar,  a  cylindrical  solid  body  set  up- 
right and  primarily  intended  to  support 
some  supeiincumbent  weight.  A  column 
has  as  its  most  essential  portion  a  long 

^iP  ^^  .Hi  J|b 

SeotioDa  of  Gothio  Columns.    1-4,  South 
Gothio.    5-12,  North  Oothio. 

•olid  body,  called  a  shaft,  set  vertically 
on  a  siylobate  or  on  a  congeries  of 
moldings  which  forms  its  hose,  the  shaft 
being  surmounted  by  a  more  or  less 
bulky  mass  which  forms  its  capttoZ.     In 


classical  architecture  columns  have  com- 
monly to  support  an  entablature  consist- 
ing of  three  divisions,  the  architrave, 
irteze  and  cornice,  adorned  with  mold- 
ings, etc.  The  accompanying  cut  will 
illustrate  these  and  other  terms.  C3ol- 
umns  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  the  styles  of  architecture  to  which 
they  belong;  thus  there  are  Hindu. 
Egyptian,    Grecian,   Boman   and   Gothic 


Column  (Tusoan  order),  iUuatrftting  the  terms 
applied  to  the  leveral  parte. 

columns.  In  classic  architecture  they  are 
further  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
order  to  which  they  belong,  as  Doric. 
Ionic,  Ck>rinthian,  (jomposite  or  Tuscan 
columns.  They  may  also  be  characterised 
by  some  peculiarity  of  position,  of  con- 
struction, of  form,  or  of  ornament,  as 
attached,  twisted,  cabled,  etc.,  columns. 
Columns  are  chiefly  used  in  the  construc- 
tion  or   adornment   of  buildings.     Tliey 
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Column  Combe 

have  also  been  used,  however,  singly  for  of  Mexico.  They  were  excellent  horse- 
various  purposes,  especially  for  monu-  men,  and  extremely  warlike,  but  their 
ments.  See  Corinthian^  Doric,  Ionic,  numbers  are  now  insignificant.  Some  of 
Gothic,  etc  them   have  been  collected  on  a  reserva- 

Colnmn  ^^  military  tactics,  a  forma-  tion  in  the  western  part  of  the  former 
vvxiuukU|  ^^jj  ^£  troops  drawn  up  to.  Indian  Territory,  now  Oklahoma, 
deep  files,  showing  a  small  front;  as  Comavftcnifl.  (K5-m&-y!L'gw&),  a  town 
distinguished  from  Une,  which  is  ex-  ^v44j.c» jr  wg  u.€»p  ^^  Central  America,  in 
tended  in  front  and  thin  in  depth.  They  Honduras,  the  capital  of  a  department  of 
are  said  to  be  close  or  open,  according  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  southern 
to  the  intervals  between  the  battalions,  border  of  the  plateau  of  Comayagua, 
regiments,  etc..  of  which  they  are  com-  about  midway  between  the  two  oceans, 
posed.  Sometimes  the  name  column  is  It  is  a  bishop's  see  and  has  a  cathedraL 
given  to  the  small  army,  especially  when  Pop.  about  8000. 

actively  engaged.  Comb      ^^  instrument  with  teeth,  made 

Colnre  (ko-lQr'),  in  astronomy,  one  of  ^v*"">  of  tortoise-shell,  ivory,  horn, 
\/vAUAc  ^^^  great  circles  which  divide  wood,  bone,  metal,  or  other  material, 
the  ecliptic  into  four  equal  parts.  One  used  for  dressing  the  hair,  and  by  women 
passes  through  the  solstitial  and  the  other  for  keeping  the  hair  i^  its  place  when 
throuffh  the  equinoctial  points  of  the  dressed.  Combs  have  been  used  from  the 
eclipdc.  earliest    times    by    rude   as   well   as   by 

CSolvmhllft  (ko-llm'bus),  the  diver  ge-  civilized  races. 

vrwjriiiuuD  „ug  ^i  jjjpjig^  giving  name  ComhaoOTnim  (kom-ba-ki/num),  a 
to  the  family  Colymbidae,  which  includes  vumORCOnuni  ^^^^  ^j  Hindustan, 
also   the   Grebes.  presidency   of   Madras,   district  of   Tan- 

r!nl7ll.  Oil  (kol'za),  an  oil  much  em-  jore.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
\/vxAn  VAX  ployed  for  burning  in  Chola  dynasty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
lamps,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  It  cient  and  sacred  towns  in  the  presidency, 
is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  Brassica  It  has  a  great  many  well-endowed  Hindu 
campestris  oleifera,  and  from  allied  plants  temples,  a  government  college,  courts, 
of  the  cabbage  family.  It  is  yellowish  etc.  A  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  with 
brown,  and  has  little  or  no  smelL  It  visitors  and  pilgrims.  Pop.  59,623. 
becomes  thick  and  solid  only  at  very  low  nnin'bfl.t  "^^k^i^  bt.  See  Battle,  Wager 
temperatures.  wxituav)    ^^ 

Gonifi.  (k<>'ma),  in  medicine,  a  state  of  Conih#fc  (Wm),  Andbew,  a  noted  phy- 
\/Oma  complete  insensibility,  resulting  ^OmUC  ^^^^^^  ^^^  medical  author, 
from  various  diseases,  as  apoplexy ;  from  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1797 ;  died  in  1847. 
narcotics,  as  opium;  from  accident  or  He  was  educated  at  the  E2dinburgh  Hisrh 
injury  to  the  brain;  or  from  excessive  School  and  afterwards  for  the  medical 
cold.  When  accompanied  with  delirium  profession  at  the  university  there.  In 
and  the  person's  eves  are  wide  open,  it  1822  he  commenced  practice  at  £idin- 
is  called  coma  viifil,  burgh,  and  had  considerable  success.     In 

Coma.  ***®  luminous,  nebulous,  hair-  1838  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  physi- 
\/vu&c»|  iji^g  substance  surrounding  the  cians  extraordinary  to  the  queen  in  Scot- 
nucleus  of  a  comet.  land.  His  chief  works  are :  OhBervationt 
noma  Hi^r^Tii^oea  Berenice's  Haib,  on  Menial  Derangement  (1831).  Prind- 
UOma  ncrcm  uc»,  ^  ^^^^^  constella-  pies  of  Physiology  (1834).  Physiology  of 
tion  of  the  northern  hemisphere  contain-  Digestion  (1836),  and  A  Treatise  on  ike 
ing  about  forty  stars  visible  to  the  naked  Physiological  and  Moral  Management  of 
eye,  situated  between  BoOtes  and  the  tail  Infancy  (1840).  Like  his  brother  George, 
of  Leo,  he  was  a  zealous  phrenologist. 
nnmil.nn'hiA  (ko-makTii-o),  a  fortified  CAinllf^  Geobge,  brother  of  the  fore- 
UOmaCCniU    ^own,    Italy,   province   of  ^0™0C,    ^^^        ^^^  y^^^^  ^^  ^^^^   ^^ 

Ferrara,  amid  unhealthy  marshes,  about  Edinburgh :  died  at  Moore  Park,  Surrey, 
2  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  with  pro-  in  1858.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  in 
ductive  fisheries.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  1812  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
bishopric.     Pop.  7944.  Society   of   Writers   to   the   Signet.      He 

ComftTifl.  C^o-nia'na),  an  ancient  city  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  doctrines  of 
v/vAuaun  ^f  Cappadocia,  celebrated  in  phrenology  into  Great  Britain;  and 
antiquity  as  the  seat  of  the  solemn  wor-  visited  Germany  and  America  lecturing 
ship  of  Ma  (the  moon  goddess).  Its  on  his  favorite  science.  He  was  also  a 
site  has  not  been  identified.  zealous  promoter  of  the  cause  of  popular 

fiAmoTiATiAft  (k5-man'cbez),  an  Amer-  education  and  social  progress;  and  was 
VUiuaiiuiics  j^j^jj  Indian  tribe  for-  among  the  first  to  advocate  compulsory 
merly  roaming  through  Texas  and  part  education    and    the    establishment   of    a 
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board  of  health.    Besides  the  Consiiiution  pounds  which  they  form  with  each  other 

of  Man^  published  in  1828,  and  which  has  and    with    nitrogen,    have    received    the 

had    an    enormous    circulation,     he    is  name  of  supporters  of  combustion,  while 

the  author  of  A  System  of  Phrenology  to  the  latter  the  term  combustibles  has 

il825)  ;  Lectures  on  Popular  Education  been  assigned. 

1833)  ;  Moral  Philosophy   (1840)  ;  The  .  Spontaneous   Combustion   is   the   igni 

ife  and  Correspondence  of  his  brother,  tion  of  a  body  by  the  internal  develop 

Dr.  Andrew  Combe  (1850)  ;  Principles  of  ment  of  heat  without  the  application  of 

Criminal  Legislation   and  Prison   Disci-  fire.      It    not    infrequently    takes    place 

eline  Investigated   (1854)  ;  and  the  Re-  among  heaps  of  rags,   wool  and  cotton 

ttion    between    Science    and    Religian  when  sodden   with   oil;   hay   and  straw 

(1857).  when  damp  or  moistened  with  water ;  and 

CtATYiVfeA    William.     See  Coomhe,  T^»^  coal  in  the  bunkers  of  vessels.     In  the 

jjvuiuvf  ^^  fipgt  case  the  oU  rapidly  combines  with 

finmliArniArA   (kom'b«r-m$r).      Sib  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  this  being  accom- 

\AliUin;riiierc   ^tapltion    Staple-  pamed   with  great  heat;   in   the  second 

TON-CJoTTON,  Viscount,  an  English  gen-  case  the  heat  is  produced  by  a  kind  of 

eral,  born  in  1773;  died  in  1865.    He  en-  fermentation;  in  the  third  by  the  pyrites 

tered  the  army  in  1790,  and  took  oart  in  of  the  coal  rapidly  absorbing  ana  com- 

tbe  Mysore  W&r  against  Tippoo  Saib  in  bining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.    The 

1798  and  1799.     He  served  with  distinc-  term  is  also  applied  to  the  extraordinary 

tion   through    the    Peninsular   war,   and  alleged  phenomenon  of  the  human  body 

was  comoiander  of  the  allied  cavalry  af-  bein^  reduced  to  ashes  without  the  direct 

ter  1810.    In  1814  he  was  created  Baron  application  of  fire.     It  is  said  to  have 

(jombermere.     In  1825  he  was  appointed  occurred  in  the  aged  and   persons   that 

commandei^in-chief   in   India.      He    was  were  fat  and  hard  drinkers;   but  most 

latterly  CTonstable  of  the  Tower,  and  a  chemists  reject  the  theory  and  altogether 

field-marshal.  discredit  it 

Combination.  §^  PermutationM  and  Comedletta  <kom-€-di-et'a),  a  dra- 
uuiuuiiiatiuiu  Combinations.  w«*^«a^vw»  ^^^^^  composition  of  the 
r!ATnVii*AfQAA<»  (kom-bre-tft'se-^>,  an  comedy  class,  but  not  so  much  elaborated. 
UQmmemccw  ^p^jpp  ^f  shrubby  or  Comedv  (»om'e-di).  a  dramatic  com- 
arborescent  polypetalous  exogens,  tropical  ^  position  of  a  light  and  amus- 
shrubs  or  trees,  with  leaves  destitute  of  ing  class,  its  characteiis  being  repre- 
stipules,  and  \on^,  slender  stamens.  Some  sented  as  in  th&  circumstances  or  meet- 
of  them  are  astringent  and  used  for  tan-  ing  with  the  incidents  of  ordinary  life; 
ning  (myrobolans),  and  the  kernels  of  distinguished  from  tragedy  by  its  spright- 
others  are  eatable.  They  are  chiefly  liness,  and  the  termination  of  its  plot  or 
valued  for  their  brightly-colored,  showy  intrigue  being  happy;  and  from  farce  by 
flowers,  especially  in  the  genus  Com-  its  greater  refinement  and  moaeration, 
brHum.  and  by  more  of  probability  and  less  of 
Combnstion  (kom-bust'yun),  the  op-  burlesque.  See  Drama. 
^  eration  of  fire  on  in-  ComeninS  C^^mft'ni-us),  Johann 
flammable  substances;  or  the  union  of  w  «»»  Amos,  a  Moravian  educa- 
an  inflammable  substance  with  oxygen  or  tional  reformer,  bom  in  1592:  died  in 
some  other  supporter  of  combustion,  at-  1671.  He  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  Mo- 
tended  with  heat  and  in  most  instances  ravian  Brethem,  and  suffered  much  in  the 
with  light  In  consequence  of  the  com-  persecutions  of  that  body.  He  was  the 
bination  of  the  carbon  in  fuel  with  the  author  of  upwards  of  ninety  works,  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  being  the  universal  most  important  of  which  are  Janua  Lin* 
method  of  getting  heat  and  light,  and  as  guarum  Rescrata  (1631)  and  Orbis  Sen- 
when  the  action  takes  place  the  tuel  is  sualium  Rictus  (1658).  His  high  repu- 
said  to  bum  or  undergo  combustion,  the  tatlon  brought  him  invitations  from  Eng- 
latter  term  has  been  extended  to  those  land,  Sweden  and  Hungary  to  aid  fii 
cases  in  which  other  bodies  than  carbon  organizing  public  instruction;  and  the 
— for  example,  phosphoms,  sulphur,  above  works  have  been  frequently  trans- 
metals,  etc — bum  in  the  air  or  in  other  lated  and  imitated. 

substances       than       air — for       example  Cometfi   (kom'ets),     certain     celestial 

chlorine.     Though    the    action    between  ^^****'»'»    bodies  which  appear  at  occa- 

the  gas  and  the  more  solid  material,  as  sional    intervals,     moving    through     the 

coal,  wood,  charcoal,  of  whose  combina-  heavens   in    paths    which    seem    to   cor- 

tion  combustion  is  the  result,  is  mutual,  respond  with  parabolic  curves,  or  in  a 

the  one  having  as  much  to  do  with  the  few  instances  in  elliptical  orbits  of  great 

process  as  the  other,  yet  the  former,  as  eccentricity.    The    former,    after    being 

oxygen,   chlorine,   iodine,  and  the  com-  yisible  from  the  earth  for  a  shorter  pr 
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longer  time,  disappear  into  space  ap-  between  seventy-five  and  seventy-six 
parently  never  to  return;  the  latter  re-  years.  Their  distances  from  the  sun, 
turn  to  us  periodically.  Some  comets  when  in  perihelion,  or  when  nearest  to 
are  only  visible  by  the  aid  of  the  teles-  that  luminary,  had  been  nearly  the  same, 
cope»  while  others  can  be  seen  by  the  being  nearly  six-tenths  of  that  of  the 
nalced  eye.  In  the  latter  case  they  earth,  and  not  varying  more  than  one- 
usually  appear  like  stars  accompanied  sixtieth  from  each  other.  The  inclination 
with  a  train  of  light,  sometimes  short  of  their  orbits  to  that  of  the  earth  had 
and  sometimes  extending  over  half  the  also  been  nearlv  the  same,  between  17** 
sky,  mostly  single  and  more  or  less  and  18** ;  and  their  motions  had  all  been 
curved,  but  sometimes  forked.  In  a  retrograde.  Putting  these  facts  together, 
comet  which  appeared  in  1744  the  train  Halley  concluded  that  the  comets  of 
was  divided  into  several  branches,  spread-  1456,  1531,  1607  and  1682  were  reap- 
ing out  from  the  head  like  a  fan.  The  pearances  of  one  and  the  same  comet, 
train  is  not  stationary  relatively  to  the  which  revolved  in  an  elliptic  orbit  round 
head,  but  is  subject  to  remarkable  move-  the  sun,  performing  its  circuit  in  a  period 
ments.  The  direction  in  which  it  points  varying  from  a  little  more  than  seventy- 
is  always  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  as  the  six  years  to  a  little  less  than  seventy-five ; 
comet  passes  its  perihelion  the  train  or  having^  as  far  as  the  observations  had 
changes  its  apparent  position  with  ex-  been  earned,  a  variation  of  about  fifteen 
traordinary  velocity.  The  head  of  the  months  in  the  absolute  duration  of  its 
comet  is  itself  of  different  degrees  of  year  measured  according  to  that  of  thp 
luminosity,  there  being  usually  a  central  earth.  For  this  variation  in  the  time  of 
core,  called  the  nucleus,  of  greater  bril-  its  revolution  Halley  accounted  upon  the 
liancy  than  the  surrounding  envelope,  supposition  that  the  form  of  its  orbit  had 
called  the  coma.  been  altered  by  the  attraction  of  the 
Comets  were  lonff  regarded  as  super-  remote  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  as  it 
natural  objects,  and  usually  as  porteniB  passed  near  to  them ;  and  thence  he  con- 
of  impending  calamity.  Tycho  Brahe  eluded  that  the  period  of  its  next  appear- 
was  the  first  who  expressed  a  rational  ance  would  be  lengthened,  but  that  it 
opinion  on  the  subject,  coming  to  the  would  certainly  reappear  in  1758  or  early 
conclusion  that  the  comet  of  1577  was  a  in  1759.  As  the  time  of  its  expected 
heavenly  body  at  a  greater  distance  from  reappearance  approached,  Glairaut  calcu- 
the  earth  than  that  of  the  moon.  The  lated  that  it  would  be  retarded  100  days 
general  law  of  the  motion  of  bodies,  as  by  the  attraction  of  Saturn,  and  518  by 
well  as  his  own  observation  on  the  comet  that  of  Jupiter,  so  that  it  would  not  come 
of  1680.  led  Newton  to  conclude  that  the  to  the  perihelion,  or  point  of  its  orbit 
orbits  of  the  comets  must,  like  those  of  nearest  the  sun,  till  April  13.  1759. 
I^e  planets,  be  ellipses,  having  the  sun  It  actually  reached  its  perihelion  on 
in  one  focus,  but  far  more  eccentric ;  and  March  13,  1759,  being  thirty  days 
having  their  aphelioM.  or  greater  dis-  earlier  than  he  had  calculated.  Along 
tances  from  the  sun,  far  remote  in  the  with  the  period  of  this  comet  and 
regions  of  space.  This  idea  was  taken  its  perihelion  distance,  the  magnitude 
up  by  Halley.  who  collated  the  observa-  and  form  of  its  path  were  also  calculated, 
tions  which  had  been  made  of  all  the  Estimating  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
twenty-four  comets  of  which  notice  had  from  the  sun  at  96,000.000  miles  (the 
been  taken  previous  to  1680.  The  results  number  which  was  at  that  time  con- 
were  very  interesting.  With  but  few  sidered  as  the  true  one),  the  mean  dis- 
exceptions  the  comets  had  passed  within  tance  of  the  comet  was  calculated  to  be 
less  than  the  earth's  shortest  distance  1,705,250.000  miles;  its  greatest  distance 
from  the  sun.  some  of  them  within  less  from  the  sun,  3.355,400,000 ;  its  least  dis- 
than  one-third  of  it,  and  the  average  tance.  55.100,000;  and  the  transverse  or 
about  one-half.  Out  of  the  number,  too,  largest  diameter  of  its  orbit,  3,410,500,- 
nearly  two-thirds  had  bad  their  motions  000.  This  comet,  therefore,  is  a  body 
retrograde,  or  moved  in  the  opposite  belonging  to  the  solar  S3rstem.  and  quite 
direction  to  the  planets.  While  Halley  beyond  the  attraction  of  any  body  which 
was  engaged  on  these  comparisons  ancC  does  not  belong  to  that  S3rstem;  and  as 
deductions  the  comet  of  1682  made  its  this  is  determined  of  one  comet,  analogy 
appearance,  and  he  found  that  there  was  points  it  out  as  being  the  case  with  them 
a  wonderful  resemblance  between  it  and  alL  In  1835  it  again  returned,  being 
three  other  comets  that  he  found  re-  first  seen  at  Rome.  Angrust  5.  and  from 
corded — the  <^omets  of  1456,  of  1531  and  that  time  continued  to  be  observed  till  the 
of  1607.  T%e  times  of  the  appearance  end  of  the  year  in  Europe,  and  thronsrh 
of  these  comets  had  been  at  very  nearly  a  great  part  of  spring  in  1836  in  the 
regular  intervals,  the  average  period  being  southern  nemisphere.    It  returned  again 
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in  1010,  but  on   this  occasion  had  lost  SO""  to  80%  30 ;  and  SO""  to  00%  8.    The 

most   of   its   brilliancy    and   was   barely  comets  that  have  been  observed  have  made 

observable  with  the  naked  eye,  much  to  their    passages    through    very    different 

the  disappointment  of  those  who  had  been  parts  of  the  solar  system ;  24  have  passed 

awaiting  its  return  with  expectations  of  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  47  within 

a  strik&g  spectacle.  that   of   Venus,   58    within   that  of   the 

The  comet  denominated  Encke*a  comeU  Earth,  73  within  that  of  Mars,  and  the 
which  has  made  repeated  appearances,  whole  within  that  of  Jupiter.  Of  a 
was  first  observed  in  1818,  and  was  hundred  or  thereabouts,  mentioned  by 
identified  with  a  comet  observed  in  1786,  Lalande,  about  one-half  have  moved  from 
also  with  a  comet  discovered  in  1705  west  to  east,  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
by  Miss  Herschel  in  the  constellation  planets,  and  the  other  half  in  tne  op- 
Cygnns,  and  wiUi  another  seen  in  1805.  posite  direction.  The  direct  and  ret- 
Its  orbit  is  an  ellipse  of  comparatively  rograde  ones  do  not  appear  to  loUow 
small  dimensions,  wholly  within  the  orbit  each  other  according  to  any  law  that  has 
of  Jupiter;  its  period  is  1260  days,  or  been  discovered.  From  1200  to  1532  all 
about  three  years  and  three-tenths.  It  that  are  mentioned  were  retrograde;  and 
has  been  frequently  observed  since.  An-  five  that  were  observed  from  1771  to 
other  comet,  the  history  of  which  is  of  1780  were  all  direct, 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  latest  That  the  comets  are  formed  of  matter 
theories  regarding  the  connection  of  these  of  some  sort  or  other  we  know  from  the 
bodies  and  the  periodic  showers  of  shoot-  dense  and  opaque  appearance  of  their 
ing-stars,  is  one  known  as  Biela's  comet,  nucleus,  as  well  as  from  the  action  of  the 
discovered  in  1826.  It  revolved  about  planets  upon  them;  but  as  their  action 
tiie  sun  in  about  6%  years,  and  was  upon  the  planets  has  not  been  great,  or 
identified  as  the  same  comet  which  was  even  perceptible,  we  are  led  to  the  con- 
observed  in  1772  and  in  1806.  Its  re-  elusion  that  they  are  not  bodies  of  the 
turns  were  noted  in  1832,  1830  and  1845.  same  density  or  magnitude  as  even  the 
In  1846  it  divided  into  two,  returned  smallest  and  rarest  of  the  planets.  They 
doable  in  1852,  but  has  not  since  been  are  probably  groups  of  meteoric  masses, 
seen,  the  supposition  being  that  it  has  varying  in  size.  One  theory  of  the  nature 
been  dissipated,  and  that  it  was  repre-  of  comets  is  that  these  bodies  were 
sented  by  a  great  shower  of  meteors  that  ejected  millions  of  years  ago  from  the  in- 
were  seen  in  Nov.  1872.  One  of  the  most  terior  of  suns,  or  planets  in  a  sunlike 
remarkable  comets  of  recent  times  was  state.  When  a  comet  is  viewed  through  a 
that  known  as  Donati's,  discovered  by  telescope  of  considerable  power  there  ap- 
Dr.  Donati,  of  Florence,  in  1858.  It  was  pears  a  dense  nucleus  in  the  center  of  the 
Teiy  brilliant  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  luminous  and  apparently  vaporous  matter 
and  on  October  18th  was  near  coming  of  which  the  external  parts  are  composed ; 
into  collision  with  Venus.  The  year  and  the  opacity  of  this  nucleus  varies  in  ^ 
1881  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  different  comets.  On  its  first  appearance, 
comets  recorded.  During  that  year  no  and  again  when  it  recedes,  the  luminous 
fewer  than  seven  comets,  including  the  part  of  the  comet  is  faint  and  does  not  ez- 
well-known  short-period  comet  Encke'ii  tend  far  from  the  nucleus ;  but  as  it  moves 
were  observed.  on  towards  the  perihelion  the  br^[htne88 

The  paths  in  which  comets  move  are  increases,  and  the  luminous  matterlength- 

not,  like  those  of  the  planets,  all  nearly  in  ens  into  a  train,  which,  in  some  cases, 

the  same  plane  as  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  has    extended    across    a    fourth    of    the 

bnt  are  inclined  to  that  orbit  at  all  an-  entire  circumference  of  the  heaven.    The 

ffles.    Leaving  out  the  small  planets  that  most  remarkable  discovery  of  recent  times 

have  recently  been  discoTered,  all  the  oth-  regarding  comets  is   the  identity  of  the 

ers  are  contained  within  a  zone  extending  course  of  some  of  them  with  the  orbit  of 

only  7'  on  each  side  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  certain  showers  of  shooting  stars.     This 

and,  with  the  exception  of  Mercury   (by  was   first   demonstrated    by    the    Italian 

far  the  smallest  of  the  old  planets),  they  astronomer  Schiaparelli,  who  proved  the 

are  within  half  that  space.  Bnt  the  orbits  agreement  between  the  orbit  of  the  rreat 

of  the  comets  are  at  all  possible  angles ;  comet  of  1862  and  that  of  the  star-shower 

and  the  number  increases  with  the  angle,  seen    annually    about    August    Oth    and 

so  that  they  approximate  to  an  equal  dis-  10th.     It   has    since   been   demon^fratpd 

tribntion  in  au  directions  round  the  sun  that   every   meteoric    stream    follows   in 

as  a  center.     Taking  all  the  orbits  of  the  train  of  some  comet  larsre  or  small, 

which  the  inclinations  have  been  ascer-  which  either  exists  now  or  has  been  dis- 

tained,  it  has  been  found  that  of  every  sipated,    as    Biela's   comet   was,   leavinic 

hundred  the  indinations  are  as  follows:  only   its   meteoric   trail   to   show  where 

from  0*   to  30%  26;  SO*   to  50%  27;  it  once  traveled;  and  that  every  comet  is 
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foUowed  or  preceded  by  a  train  of  mete-  ComitV  Of  NatiOIIS  (^^*«  P^^ 
on,  extending  over  a  greater  or  less  por-  ^^*****j  ^*  *www*w**w  lti»m),  a  phrase 
tion  of  the  comet's  orbit.  adopted  in  international  law  to  denote 
Besides  the  very  interesting  Halley  that  kind  of  courtesy  by  which  the  laws 
comet,  which,  true  to  the  period  assigned  and  institutions  of  one  state  or  country 
to  it,  re-appeared  in  1910,  the  most  im-  are  recognized  and  given  effect  to  by  the 
portant  recent  comet  appearances  have  government  of  another, 
been  that  known  as  Pons-Brooks,  which  ComHift  (kom'a),  in  punctuation,  the 
made  its  re-appearance  in  1884  and  has  a  ^''*""*«»  point  f  ,  ]  denoting  the  short- 
periodicity  of  about  seventy-one  and  one-  est  pause  in  reading,  and  separating  a 
half  years,  or  about  five  years  less  than  sentence  into  divisions  or  members  ac- 
Halley*s;  the  Westphal,  which  last  ap-  cording  to  the  construction.  — In  music, 
pear^  in  1013,  with  a  period  of  slightbr  a  comma  is  the  smallest  enharmonic  inter- 
over  sixty-one  years ;  the  Olbers,  in  1887,  vaL  bein^  the  difference  between  a  major 
its  period  being  about  seventy-two  and  &nd  a  minor  tone,  and  expressed  by  the 
one-naif  years.  Those  four  are  of  what  is  ratio  80:81. 

caUed  the  Neptune  'famUy,'  and  describe  Commander     (kom-wi'd^r).  a  chief; 
elliptic  orbits.    Besides  the  Biela  comet,  !;  .  .        ^9*®  ^r?/^*' £^  an  army 

whose  re-appearance  occurred  last  in  1852,  or  any  division  of  it.    The  office  ot  com- 

but  which  has  faUed  to  appear  according  fnandertn-chtef  is  the   highest  staff  ap- 

to    the    periodicity    established,    another  I>ointinent  m  the  army.    In  foreign  armi« 

comet,  known  as  the  Brorson,  seems  to  pUe  is  sometim^  not  commander-in-chief, 

have  been  lost   It  last  appeared  in  1879  5HJ  field-marshal  commander-in-chief,  the 

and  has  been  looked  for  in  vain  since  that  difference  being  that  the  former  is  np- 

year.  It  is  suggested  that  in  1880  its  or-  pointed  by  patent  for  Ufe,  whUetibe  latter 

bit  intersected  that  of  Denning  II  near  {f  ,5PP^n*^  *>y^*  i^^^^l  of  service,  and 

the  orbit  of  Jupiter  and  that  it  underwent  ^olds  office  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the 

such  perturbation  as  materially  to  alter  fj^^f^*^-  i^*^  ^^?  ^iM  ®^J?i**®  f "I?" 

its  orbit  and  period.    Ahnost  every  year  Went  is  declared  by  the  CJonstitution  to  bo 

a  number  of  short  period  comets  are  dis-  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy, 

covered.    In  April,  1916,  Wolf  discovered  J^  the  navy,  a  commander  ranks  a  Ueu- 

at  Heidelberg  a  new  comet  with  a  periodi-  ^JJ^^^    In  matters  of  etiquette  he  ranks 

city  of  neariy  eight  years;  it  reached  its  "^^^^  »  Ueutenant-colonel  in  the  arm  v. 

perlheUon   in   June,   1917.    Late  in   No-  Gommandeenne     ^«  T'J!?ii\?V' 

vember,    1916,    Metcalf    discovered    his  ^,     ,.    ^  .     .,     ^  .^  .  &,It^«2**^^^^ 

fourth  comet,  but  the  first  discovery  of  P*  f<^"  ^^,^^  British-Boer  war  to  dee- 

that  ?ear  waS  due  to  Neujiman,  on  FVbru-  ^/^^^^  ^«  «««*««  ''^"2?^,%'^^?'^  T',^ 

ary  i*.  who  sighted  a  comet  of  about  the  CommanderV    yi^"S!^it^\  *iJ?I2 

eleventh  magnitude  and  five  years'  term.  .     ^„„^h««  Jif»»  ^«A/  X^fi^fS! 

atic  plants  of  the  genus  S^phyium,  nat.  fSkJi    k  wJ?  thu  dS?S5^,nH«r  fho 

order  Boraginnceie.     The  c6mmon  com-  ^<ft?^&  ^^s  ^**,iiS»1f  «iS^^i  Ji    .   J^l 

frey,  fif.  officinale,  is  found  on  the  banks  ^^^S^^^  ""^  *  dignitary  called   a  com- 

of  rivers  and  ditches.     Its  root  abounds  ^  *        ,  . 

in  mucilage,  which  is  useful  in  irritations  l/OmmaiLdmCILtS.     See  Deeaiogue, 

of  the  throat,  intestines  and  bladder.  /«  .    iv^m  An.'monf\     in 

ComiSO    (k^me'BC)    a  town  of  Sicily,  CommcnCCmcnt  iteveSid^an^d 

province,  Syracuse,  13  miles  coUeges  of  the  United  States,  also  in  that 

w.  of  Ragusa.     Pop.  21,8X3.  ^f    Cambridge,    England,    the   day   when 

Comitia    Cko-mishi-a),  with  the  Kp-  bachelors  and  masters  of  arts  and  doctors 

T^,  muns,  the  assembUes  of  the  receive  their  degrees, 
people  in  which  such  public  business  was  nrt^TOft^iiQTO  (kom-en'dam),  the  ad- 
transacted  as  the  election  of  magistrates.  OOmmCnttam  mj^J^^S^  or  pruvi- 
the  pacing  of  laws.  etc.  TTiese  were  of  gional  management  of  a  benefice  <kiring 
three  kinds:  (1)  The  comtttacurlaia,  or  a  vacancy.  The  person  entrusted  wiiS 
assemblies  of  the  patncian  houses  or  the  management  was  called  commendator. 
populus  in  wards  or  curtat.  (2)  The  The  grant  of  ecclesiastical  Hvings  in  this 
comtrtoccnfunafa,  or  assemblies  of  the  ^ay  gave  rise  to  great  abuses.  In  Eng- 
whole  Roman  people,  in  divisions  called  land  the  term  was  appUed  to  a  Uving  re- 
eenturtes.  (Sf  The  epmtita  trthuta,  or  tained  by  a  bishop  after  he  had  ceased 
assembhes  of  the  plebeian  tribes  only.  to  be  an  encumbent.     By  6  and  7  WU- 
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liam  ly  the  holding  of  livings  in  com-  associations  originated  in  France  early  in 
metidam  was,  for  the  future,  abolished,  the  eighteenth  century.  Nearly  all  large 
Commenaal  (I^om-en'sal;  L.  con.  and  cities  in  the  United  States  nave  cham- 
\/viAuiiv«i&9cu.    m^n^ji^  n  table),  a  mess-  herd  of  commerce. 

mate;  appUed  in.  roology  to.  animals  (jQmmgpQij^l  J^^  (kom-^r'shal ;  or 
who  live  on  or  in  other  animals  for  w*"^*** ***«»*  *-c»vv  ^^^  j^^  mer- 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  life,  simply  chant),  the  law  which  regulates  commei^ 
sharing  the  food  of  their  host  without  cial  affairs  among  the  merchants  of  dif- 
being  parasitic  on  him:  thus  the  pea-  ferent  countries,  or  among  merchants 
crabs  live  within  the  cavity  of  shellfish,  generally.  It  is  derived  from  the  dif- 
and  find  their  food  in  the  water  intro-  lerent  maritime  codes  of  medisval  Eu- 
doced  for  the  benefit  of  their  host.  rope,  the  imperial  code  of  Rome,  intei^ 

Commensurable  (konMn'sur-a-W),  national  law,  agd  the  custom  of  mer- 
^/vAiuuv.uaiu.c»MA\;  ^j^  appellation  chants.  Lord  Mansfield  (1704-93)  was 
given  to  such  quantities  or  magnitudes  the  first  great  exponent  of  commercial 
as  can  be  measured  by  one  and  the  same  law  in  Britain.  In  this  country  the  term 
common  measure.  Commensut  jhle  num-  is  applied  to  that  system  of  laws  which 
her9  are  such  as  can  be  measured  or  refers  to  mercantile  contracts,  and  is 
divided  bv  some  other  number  without  based  upon  the  custom  of  merchants, 
any  remainder;  such  are  12  and  18,  as  The  principal  subjects  embraced  within 
being  measured  by  6  or  3.  it   are   the   laws  of   shipping,   including 

C!oinTnentd.rv  (kom'en-t&r-l),  a  term  that  of  marine  insurance;  the  law  of 
\/vjujucuvaxjr  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  game  negotiable  bills  of  exchange  and  promis- 
sense  as  tnemain,  for  a  narrative  of  par-  sory  notes ;  and  the  law  of  sales. 

t^Jen^:^":^"^^.  72°^ Assert  Commercial  Travelew,  »,tJ-SS 

or  collection  of  comments  or  annotations,  in    the    interest    of    trading    houses    or 

These  may  be  in   the  form  of  detached  manufactories.    Formerly  merchants  from 

notes  or  in  a  series  of  remarks  written  in  smaller  towns  sought  the  large  cities  to 

connected  form.  make  purchases,  and  do  so  yet  to  some 

CommentrV     (l^om-mav-tre),  a  town  extent,  but  competition  in  business  has 

vrvxuxu^ubxj      ^£  France,  dep.  of  Al-  led   to   the   custom   of   sending   traveling 

Her,  8  miles  s.  e.  of  Montlucon,  in  the  agents  to  the  smaller  dealers  to   solicit 

midst  of  a  vast  coal-field,  to  which  the  their  trade.     'Drummer'  is  the  familiar 

town  owes  its  prosperity.     Pop.  7581.  name    for    these    agents    in    the    United 

ConmierGe    (^  o  m  '  6  r  s) ,    the    inter-  Rtates ;  *  bagman  '  or  '  rider '  in  England. 

wxixiu  *v^  ^^        ^^  g^  Commercial  Treaties.  t'ea?«f  ^• 

chandise,  or  property  of  any  kind  be-  ^viii«*^**/Ac*x  ^xv^ai^xv^o^  ^^^^  into 
tween  countries  or  communities;  trade:  between  two  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
traffic  The  commerce  of  the  United  improving  and  extending  their  commer- 
States  has  grown  greatly  witiiin  recent  cial  relations;  each  country  engaging  to 
years,  reaching  a  total  in  the  fiscal  year  abolish,  to  reduce  to  an  agreed  rate  or 
1910-11  of  $3,590,000,000.  The  exports  otherwise  modify  the  duties  on  articles  of 
exceeded  the  imports  by  $530,000,000.  production  and  manufacture  imported 
Tlie  manufactured  goods  exported  reached  from  the  one  country  into  the  other. 
the  high  total  of  $910,000,000.  They  are  usually  for  a  limited  period,  but 

Conmierfie  I>epabtment  op,  an  ex-  may  be  renewed  and  modified  according  to 
vfVAAuu^Av^y  ecutive  department  of  altering  conditions.  In  these  treaties  the 
the  United  States  government,  created  in  phrase ,  '  most  favored  nation,'  implies 
Feb.,  1903,  as  the  Department  of  Com-  concessions  equal  to  the  moat  favorable 
merce  and  Labor.  It  nas  charge  of  the  granted  under  any  similar  treaty.  The 
commercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  first  treaty  of  commerce  made  by  England 
until  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  with  any  foreign  nation  was  entered  into 
Labor  in  1913  had  charge  of  the  labor  with  the  Flemings  in  1272;  the  second 
interests.  Its  head  official  is  a  member  was  with  Portugal  and  Spain  in  1808.  A 
of  the  President's  Cabinet.  measure  to  establish  reciprocity  of  trade 

CATnTneree  Chamber  of,  a  board  between  the  United  States  and  Cannd'^ 
^'^^^  >  chosen  from  among  the  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
merchants  and  traders  of  a  city  to  protect  States  in  1911,  but  was  rejected  by  Can- 
the  interests  of  commerce;  to  lay  before  ada.  Treaties  of  like  nature  have  been 
the  legislature  the  views  of  their  mem-  negotiated  with  most  of  the  American 
bers  on  matters  affecting  commerce ;  to  and  a  number  of  the  European  nations, 
furnish  statistics  as  to  the  staple  trade  fSATnTnArnv  fkom-*r-8?>.  a  town  of 
of  the  locality;  and  to  attain  by  com-  vuiumcruy  France,  den.  Meuse.  on 
bination  advantages  which  could  not  be  the  Mense,  21  miles  k.  of  Bar-le-Duc. 
reached  by  private  enterprise,  etc.    These  Pop.   (1906)  5622. 
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aay  oi  i^ent,  coniaining  a  reciiai  oi  yjtoaa  visions,  ecc,  lor  lis  use. 
anger  and  threatenings  towards  sinners.  nnTn^TniftQurv-nniirf  ^^^  Scotia 
GomTnines  ^^  Comineb  (ko-men),  ^^'^^^^s^'v  *^"^^>  a  sheriff 
v/vAuxuxucoi^  ^^^  towns,  one  in  France,  coanty  court  wbith  decrees  and  confii 
i  opposite  sides  executors  to  deceased  persons  leaving  ] 
JUe.  Anciently  sonal  property  in  Scotland,  and  ( 
wn,  which  was  charges  relative  incidental  functions, 
stle,  in  which  Commiaaion  (ko-mish'un),  a  formal 
born.  Pop.  of  ^OmmiSSlOp  act  of  trust ;  a  warrant 
);     of    Belgian  by  which  any  trust  is  held  or  authority 


P.ATtiTYii'no'l'iA'n  (kom-i-nSl'shun),  ana  diocese,  or  one  entrusted  with  the  per- 
ljOmJUluai.lOli  ^f^^^  ^  ^^^  liturgy  formance  of  the  duties  in  the  bishop's 
of  the  Church  of  England,  appointed  to  absence.  2.  In  the  army  a  term  applied 
be  read  on  Ash  Wednesday  or  on  the  first  to  officers  charged  with  furnishing  pro- 
day  of  Lent,  containing  a  recital  of  God  s  visions,  etc.,  for  its  use. 

Scotland, 
heriff  or 
confirms 
the  other  in  Belgium,  on  opposite  sides  executors  to  deceased  persons  leaving  per- 
of  the  Lys,  8  miles  N.  of  Lille.  Anciently  sonal  property  in  Scotland,  and  dis- 
they  formed  a  single  town,  which  was  charges  relative  incidental  functions, 
fortified  and  had  a  castle, 
Philip  de  Commines  was  h 

French     Commines,     8U00;  _         ^^    ^ ^ 

Conimines,  ^J^^-  .  exercised. — ^A  written   document,   invest- 

Gomminei  VSr™?"''  i/^^^^*^*^  J***  i°K  *  person  with  an  office  or  certain 
~^  ,  ,  French  writer  and  states-  authority.— A  certificate  issued  by  author- 
?l%  '^J?  1°  ^^^^  *^  Commines;  died  in  ity  by  which  a  military  officer  is  con- 
1509.  He  became  confidential  adviser  of  stituted;  as,  a  captain's  commission,— A 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  body  of  persons  joined  in  an  office  of 
5"*/°^^^^  he  passed  into  the  service  of  trust,  or  their  appointment;  as,  a  build- 
Louis  XI,  who  loaded  him  with  marks  of  ing  commw»to».— Brokerage,  allowance, 
favor.  After  the  death  of  Charles  the  or  compensation  made  to  a  factor,  agent. 
Bold  Loui«  took  possession  of  the  duchy  etc,  for  transacting  the  business  of  an- 
of  Burgundy,  sent  Commines  there,  and  other;  as  one  per  cent,  commission  on 
soon  after  appointed  him  ambassador  gales.— Commwton  of  bankruptcy,  a  com- 
to  Florence.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  mission  appointed  to  investigate  the  facts 
Louis  to  SavoiT,  for  the  purpose  of  seiz-  relative  to  an  alleged  bankruptcy,  and  to 
ing  the  young  Duke  Philibert,  and  of  secure  all  available  assets  and  effects  for 
placing  him  entirely  under  the  guardian-  the  creditors  concerned. 
?^*P.  ^Lfi^.  }"^^*:,  ^^^  *^^^®-  r^^  ^^^  ^  commission  merchant  is  one  who  sells 
^"*®.  ?^r.l*^,'  ^S?TT°/^*  l^.*'^.  C*^™'^^'*^;  goods  on  behalf  of  another,  being  paid  by 
attended  Charies  VIII  in  his  invasion  of  a  certain  percentage  which  is  called  his 
Italy,  and  served  him  in  a  diplomatic  commissions—Putting  a  ship  in  oommis- 
capacity.  Soon  after  that  date  he  began  ^o»  is  fitting  her  out  for  service  after 
to  write  his  Memoirs,  valuable  as  con-  ghe  has  been  laid  up. 
tributions   to   the   history   of  his  times.  -,  .     ,  ^-j.      ^ 

The  first  edition  was  Dublished  at  Paris  CommiSSlOn,    CltV  Govemmeilt 

hie  We.  and  in  most  of  which  he  had  an  J/  ,f^P*S^p,?^«'?»i^JSlly%'*l5^^ 

^  '  "  Other  American  cities, 

conduct  the  business 
on  business  principles 
system  of 
Usually 
the  city 
transport,  provisions,  forage,  camp  equf-  ^r.M^\^a^l^^^^f  ^Zli  ^^  ^""^^^ 
page,  etc.,  to  the  triops;  also,  the  body  So^J^^  iffa^?-^f°*%*°l*^^  manage- 
of  officer^  in  that  department  In  the  ^Zi^}  ^F,V^^J^''\u''^^\^^^p  care  Sie 
British  army  the  commissariat  and  trans-  ^l^llt^J^^^^^^f^  the  right  of  recall  of 
port  are  under  the  Ordnance  Store  De-  \^^^  officials  from  office  if  they  prove 
partment,  with  two  commissaries-general  incompetent  or  dishonest.  The  syston. 
and  a  number  of  deputy-commissaries-  S^i*®"/?,"^  *?®^;v  "*^.  ^^^^^  ^3?S™^£ 
general,  assistant  commissaries-general,  ™oc*a"y /°?  otherwise.  In  1912.  207 
etc.  In  the  United  States  army  the  Sub-  ^t^^s  in  34  states  had  commissions, 
sistence  Department  has  one  brigadier-  ComUllSSiOIierS  Of  HifiTllWftyS. 
general    (commissary-general   of   subsist-     ^         ^     .  ©  ^r   » 

ence),  two  colonels,  three  lieutenant-  officers  having  certain  powers  and  duties 
colonels,  eight  majors  and  twelve  cap-  concerning  the  highways  within  the  11m- 
tains.  its  of  their  jurisdiction.    In  some  of  the 

PnTnTYiiasfinr  (kom'i-sar-i).— 1.  As  states  they  are  county  officers,  and  their 
\j%fuiiUMi»nL  y  j^jj  ecclesiastical  term,  jurisdiction  is  co-extensive  with  the  coun- 
an  officer  of  a  bishop  who  exercises  ty.  In  others  they  are  town  or  township 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  remote  parts  of  officers.     They  have  power  to  establiF^. 
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repair  or  vacate  highways,  and  it  is  their  nnTnTnn<1nrp    (k  o  m '  6  -  d  5  r) ,  in  the 

duty  to  cause  them  to  be  kent  in  good  ^"•»*a^*'**"*c     British  navy,  an  oificer. 

order.  generally    a    captain,    holding    a    tern- 

ComTniftfiiirp   (kom'i-snr),     in     anat-  porary  commission  with  a  rank  between 

\/viiuux9ouj.c    omy,  a  joining  or  union  that  of  captain  and  admiral,  who  com- 

of    two    parts,    as    the    sutures    of    the  mands  a  ship  or  detacnment  of  ships  in 

carpuM  callosum  or  great  commissure  of  the   absence   of   an   admiral.     They    are 

the  brain.  of  two  kinds — one  having  a  captain  un- 

Committep  (kom-it'e),  one  or  more  der  him  in  the  same  ship,  and  the  other 
vviuiiiAwwcc     persons    elected    or    ap-  without  a  captain.     The  former  has  the 

pointed  to  attend  to  any  matter  or  bnsi-  rank,    pay,    and    allowance    of    a    rear- 

nem  referred  to  them  either  by  a  legis-  admiral,   the  latter  the  pay  and  allow- 

lative  body,  or  by  a  court,  or  by  any  cor-  ance  of  a  captain,  with  a  special  allow- 

poration,  or  by  any  society  or  collective  ance  as  the  admiralty  may  direct    They 

body  of  men  acting  together.     In  Parlia-  both  carry  distinguishing  pennants.     In 

ment  or  Congress,  when  a  committee  con-  the   United    States   the   title   of   commo- 

sists  of  the  whole  members  of  the  body  dore  was  occasionally  given  by  courtesy 

acting  in  a  different  capacity  from  that  to  captains  in  the  navy  in  former  wars, 

which  usually  belongs  to  them  it  is  called  as  in  the  case  of  Commodore  Perry,  but 

a  committee  of  the  tohole  house,  the  busi-  it  was  not  made  an  official  title  until  the 

nesa  of  which  is  conducted  under  some-  time  of  the  Civil  war,  and  it  was  abol- 

what    different    regulations    from    those  ished  again  in  1900,  aU  the  commodores 

under  which  the   business   of  the  house  now  recognized  beine  those  on  the  retired 

when   not   in   committee   is   carried    on.  list     The  title  is  also  given  by  courtesy 

Familiar    examples    are    committees    of  to  the  senior  captain  of  a  line  of  mer- 

supply    and    committees    of    ways    and  chant  vessels,  and  also  to  the  president 

means. — Standing  committees  are  such  as  of  a  yachting  club. 

continue    during    the    existence    of    the  Commodnfl    (kom'0-dus),    L.    2Euvs 

lecislative  body,  and  to  these  are  com-  ^v4**Aii.v*At»o     Aurklids,  a  Boman  em- 

mitted  all  matters  that  fall  within  the  peror,  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  born 

purposes   of    their   appointment.    aF    the  in  a.d.  IGl;  killed  in  192.    He  succeeded 

committee  of  elections  or  of  privileges,  etc.  his  father  in  180.  and  gave  early  proofs 

— Select  committees  are  appointed  to  con-  of   his   cruel   and   voluptuous   character, 

sider  and  report  on  particular  subjects. —  He  gave  himself  up  to  the  lowest  society 

Whea  the  House  of  Representatives  re-  and  the  most  shameless  habits.    He  used 

solves  itself  into  the   committee  of   the  to  fight  in  the  circus  like  a  gladiator,  and 

whole  house  the  speaker  leaves  the  chair,  caused  himself  to  be  worshiped  as  Her- 

which  la  occupied  by  one  of  the  mem-  cules.     One  of  his  concubines,  whom  he 

bers,  denominated  the  Chairman  of  Com-  intended   to   put  to   death,   administered 

mittee.  poison  to  him ;  but  it  operated  too  slowly. 
Committee     of     Public     Safety  ^gfj^^Jf    ^*«    strangled    by    a    favorite 

(Comity  du  Salut  Public),  a  body  elected  PnTnTTinn  (kom'un),  in  law,  *a  profit 
by  the  ITrench  Convention  (April  6,  ^OmmOH  \^y^^^^  tL  mein  hath  in  the 
1793)  from  among  its  own  members,  land  of  another.'  There  are  certain 
at  first  having  very  limited  powers  con-  rights  of  common  which  are  recognized 
ferred  upon  it — ^that  of  supervising  the  bv  the  common  law,  namely,  of  pasture, 
executive  and  of  accelerating  its  actions,  of  piscary  or  fishing,  of  estovers  or  cut- 
Subsequently,  however,  its  powers  be-  ting  wood,  and  of  turbary  or  of  digging 
came  extended;  all  the  executive  author-  tuix.  But  the  phrase  usually  means  the 
ity  passed  into  its  hands,  and  the  min-  right  of  pasturing  cattle,  horses,  etc,  in 
iaters  became  merely  its  scribes.  It  a  certain  field,  or  within  a  certain  terri- 
was  at  first  composed  of  nine,  but  tory.  These  rights  have  been  mostly  de- 
was  increased  to  twelve  members,  viz.:  termined  by  prescription  or  immemorial 
Robespierre,  Danton,  Conthon.  Saint-  usage.  In  Scotland  a  common  is  a  piece 
Just,  Prieur,  Robert-Lindet,  H^rault  de  of  ground  of  which  there  is  no  superior. 
S^helles.  Jean-Bon  Saint-Andr^,  Bar-  but  the  land  is  the  land  of  the  commu- 
r*re,   Camot,  Collot  d*Herbois  and  Bil-  nity  generally. 

laud  Varennes.     The  severe  government  Cnmninil  flflrriAra   a..^   n^,^^^ 

of  this  bodv  is  knowp  as  the  Reign  of  ^^^mmon  uaiTierS,  See   Gamer. 

Terror,  which  ended   with  the  execution  Common  CoilTinil      t^e  council  of  a 

of    Robesnierre    and    his    associates    in  ^"^mOR  ^OUncu,     ^j^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

July,      1794.       Drrinjr     the     commune  rate  town,  empowered  to  make  by-laws 

(March  to  May.  '1871),  a  similar  com-  for  the  government  of  the  citizens.     The 

mittee  was  established  in  Paris.  common  councils  sometimes  consist  of  two 
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Commoner  Commune 

houses,  chambers,  or  courts,  and  some-  ward  VI;  was  published  in  1549,  and 
times  form  only  one.  In  the  American  again  with  some  changes  in  1552.  Some 
cities  the  city  council  is  generally  com-  slight  alterations  were  made  uj^on  it 
posed  of  two  branches,  called,  respec-  when  it  was  adopted  in  the  reign  of 
tively,  select  and  common.  They  are  Elizabeth.  In  the  i*eign  of  James  I,  and 
elected  by  the  people.  finally    soon    after    the    Restoration,    it 

Com^moner      ^°  Britain,  a  term  ap-  underwent  new  revisions.     The  Book  of 
"  "        >     plied  to  all  citizens  ex-  Common  Prayer  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 

cept  the  hereditary  nobility.  copal   Church   in   America   was   ratined, 

PnTYiTYinii  T.Q1X7'  the  unwritten  law,  after  several  revisions  of  the  English 
\^gmmgu  uaw,     ^^^    j^^    ^j^^^    ^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^g^    ^^^  ^^  ^^  general  use 

ceives  its  binding  force  from  immemorial  until  the  adoption  of  th<*  '  Standard  *  at 

usage  and  universal  reception,  in  distinc-  the  General  Convention,  Baltimore,  Mary- 

tion   from    the   written   or   statute   law;  land,  in  1892,     This  was  published  E^as- 

sometimes  from  the  civil  or  canon  law ;  ter,  1893,  and  is  now  in  general  use. 

and  occasionally  from  the  lea  mercatoria.  Commons      House   of.      See   Britain 

or    commercial    and    maritime    jurispru-  wuxxitv**©,    ^^^  Parliament 

dence.    It  consists  of  that  body  of  rules,  flnmninTi   flnlinnla    a  term  used  in 

principles,  and  customs  which  have  been  ^"""UUH  oonuuia,  ^j^^  United  Stat.» 

received  from  former  times,  and  by  which  as  equivalent  to  primary  or  elementary 

courts  have  been  ^ided  in  their  judicial  schools.    They  are  supported  by  taxation 

decisions.    The  evidence  of  this  law  is  to  and  the  rent  or  sale  of  school-lands, 

be  found  in  the  reports  of  those  decisions  fiATnTnon  Time      ^^  music,  is  that  in 

and  the  records  of  the  courts.     Some  of  wxiaxiavaa   ^.axuv^     which  every  bar 

these  rules  may  have  originated  in  edicts  contains  an  even  number  of  subdivisions, 

or  statutes  which  are  now  lost,  or  in  the  such   as   two    minims,    four   quavers,    or 

terms  and  conditions  of  particular  grants  their  equivalents.     It   is  of   two   kinds, 

or  charters;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  simple  and  compound.     Simple   common 

many  of  them  originated  in  judicial  deci-  time  is  that  which  includes  four  beats  In 

sions    founded    on    natural    justice    and  a  bar,  or  any  division  of  that  number,  or 

equity,  or  on  local  customs.     It  is  con-  square   of   the   number  or  its   divisions, 

trasted   with    (1)    the   statute   law   con-  Compound  common  time  includes  two  or 

tained   in   legislative    acts;    (2)    equity,  four  beats  of  three  crochets  or  quavers  to 

which    is   also   an   accretion   of   judicial  each  beat 

decisions,  but  formed  by  a  new  tribunal.  Commonwealtll  (kom'un-welth),  the 
which  first  appeared  when  the  common  wAiix**v*i.w^c*j.i»Ai.  ^JjqJ^  jj^^y  or  pea- 
law  had  reached  its  full  growth ;  and  (3)  pie  in  a  state;  the  bod^  politic.  In  Eng- 
the  civil  law  inherited  by  modem  Europe  lish  history  the  name  given  to  the  form  of 
from  the  Roman  Empire.  Wherever  government  established  after  the  death 
statute  law,  however,  runs  counter  to  of  Charles  I,  and  which  lasted  until  the 
common  law,  the  latter  is  entirely  over-  restoration  of  Charles  II  (1649-59). 
ruled;  but  common  law,  on  the  other  CommnnallSm  (kom'tt-nal-Izm),  the 
hand,  asserts  its  preeminence  where  ^v4*AA*Ai*Ai.c»ixoAM.  t^^Qpy  ^f  govem- 
equity  is  opposed  to  it.  ment  by  communes  or  corporations  of 
rSATtiTnATi  PIaqq  in  law,  pleas  towns  and  districts,  adopted  by  the  ad- 
vuiumuu  xicitOy  brought  by  private  vanced  republicans  of  Stance  and  else- 
persons  against  private  persons,  or  by  the  where.  The  doctrine  is  that  every  corn- 
government,  when  the  cause  of  action  is  mune,  or  at  least  every  important  city 
of  a  civil  nature.  In  many  States  of  the  commune,  as  Paris,  Marseilles,  Lyons. 
United  States  a  court  having  jurisdiction  etc.,  should  be  a  kind  of  independent 
generally  in  civil  actions.  In  England  state  in  itself,  and  France  merely  a 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  is  now  federation  of  such  states.  This  system 
merged  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  must  not  be  confounded  with  Comrnvn- 
Pg\mmi\n  P'rofTAr  BooK  OF,  the  lit-  ism,  with  which  however,  it  is  naturally 
UOmmou  irraycr,  ^^^^  ^^  ,jij^  ^^^  historically  allied,  though  the  two 
form  of  prayer  prescribed  by  the  Cnurch  are  perfectly  distinct  in  principle, 
of  England  to  be  used  in  all  churches  Commune  (kom'fin),  a  small  terri- 
and  chapels,  and  which  the  clerey  are  to  **  *^  **  torial  district  in  France, 
use  under  a  certain  penalty.  The  Book  being  one  of  the  subordinate  divisions 
of  Common  Prayer  is  used  also  by  the  into  which  that  country  is  parcel'Nl  out: 
English-speaking  Episcopal  churches  in  the  name  is  also  given  to  similar  divisions 
Scotland,  Ireland,  America,  and  the  in  some  other  countries,  as  Beleium.  In 
colonies,  as  well  as  by  some  non-episcopal  the  country  a  commune  sometimes  em- 
bodies, with  or  without  oertain  altera-  braces  a  number  of  viUares,  while  some 
tions.     It  dates  from  the  reign  of  Ed-  large  cities  are  divided  into  a  numb^  of 
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Commune  of  Paris 


Company 


commnnes.  In  either  case  each  commune 
is  governed  by  an  officer  called  a  mayor. 

Commune  of  Paris,  "h  .A  ^ ^ ^- 

committee  which  took  the  place  of  the 
muDlcipallty  of  Paris  in  the  French  rev- 
olution of  1789,  and  soon  usurped  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  state.  Among 
its  chiefs  were  some  of  the  most  violent 
of  the  demagogues,  such  as  Hubert, 
Dan  ton  and  Robespierre,  2.  The  name 
adopted  by  the  ultraradical  party  in 
Paris  brought  once  more  into  prominence 
by  the  events  of  the  Franco-German  war, 
more  immediately  by  the  siege  of  Paris 
(Oct.,  1870,  to  Jan.,  1871).  They  ruled 
over  Paris  for  a  brief  period  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  German  troops,  and 
had  to  be  suppressed  by  troops  collected 
by  the  Natural  Assembly  of  France. 
Much  bloodshed  and  wanton  destruction 
of  property  took  place  before  the  rising 
was  put  down  by  M.  Thiers*  govern- 
ment. 

Communion  <ko-mun'yun),  the  act 
x/v*fniiuHivM.     q£   partaking  with 

others  of  the  sacramental  symbols  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  See  Lard*B  Supper. 
Communism  (kom'tl-nizm),  the  eco- 
T- "-•****  nomic  system  or  theory 
which  upholds  the  absorption  of  all  pro- 
prietary rights  in  a  common  interest,  an 
equitable  division  of  labor,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  fund  for  the  supply  of  all 
the  wants  of  the  community ;  the  doctrine 
of  a  community  of  property,  or  the  nega- 
tion of  individual  rights  in  property.  No 
communistic  society  has  as  yet  been  suc- 
cessful. Robert  Owen  made  several  ex- 
periments in  modifi'^d  communism,  but 
they  failed.  St.  Simon,  Fourier  and 
Proudhon  have  been  the  chief  exponents 
of  the  system  in  France.  Socialism 
iq.  V.)  is  succeeding  communism  as  an 
economic  system. 

Commutator  <on^-a's^'^*T« 

connection  with  many  electrical  instru- 
ments for  reversing  the  current  from  the 
battery  without  the  necessity  of  changing 
the  arrangement  of  the  conductors  from 
the  poles. 

Conme^ni.  an  ^  extinct  family  of  sov- 
^^^  '  ereigns.  statesmen,  gener- 
als and  authors,  said  to  be  of  Italian 
oripin,  to  which  belonged,  from  1057  to 
1185.  six  emperors  of  the  East — Isaac  I, 
Alexis  I,  John  II,  Manuel  I,  Alexis  II 
and  Andronicus  I.  When  the  Crusaders 
had  overturned  the  throne  of  the  Oomneni 
in  Constantinople  a  nrince  of  that  non^^e 
founded  an  independent  state  at  Trebi- 
zond  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  was  gov- 
ernor (1204>.  The  last  sovereien  of 
this  house  was  David  Comnenus  (1461). 


A  remarkable  member  of  the  family  was 

the  Princess  Anna  Comnena.     See  Anna 

Comnena. 

Como  (k<>'i°^;  anciently  Comum),  capi- 

"  tal  of  the  province  of  Como,  in 
the  north  of  Italy  (Lombardy).  24  miles 
N.  N.  w.  of  Milan,  in  a  delightful  valley  at 
the  s.  w.  extremity  of  Lake  Como.  It 
has  a  splendid  marble  cathedral  dating 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  the  old 
church  of  S.  Fedele  of  the  tenth  century, 
the  town-hall  finished  in  1215,  the  fine 
theater  built  in  1813.  Here  were  bom 
Pliny  the  elder  and  younger,  and  Volta 
the  natural  philosopher.  Pop.  34,272. — 
The  province  of  Como  has  an  area  of 
1049  square  miles.  Pop.  576,275. 
Como     ^-^^^     OP     {I^ago     di     Como, 

^9  ancientlv  Lacus  Larius),  a  lake 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  fed  and  drained  by  the  river  Adda, 
which  carries  its  surplus  waters  to  the 
Po.  It  extends  from  southwest  to  north- 
east 30  miles,  giving  off  towards  the 
middle,  at  the  promontory  where  stands 
Bella^gio,  a  branch  running  for  about 
13  miles  southeast  to  Lecco,  called  the 
Lake  of  Lecco ;  greatest  width  2%  miles, 
greatest  depth  1929  feet.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  beautiful  scenery  of  its  shores, 
which  are  covered  with  handsome  villas, 
gardens,  and  vineyards,  mountains  rising 
behind  to  the  height  of  7000  feet.  Trout 
and  other  fish  abound  in  the  lake. 
Gomorin  e^o^'^riii)*  «-  cape  forming 
the  southern  extremity  of 
Hindustan  (lat.  8^*  4'  n..  Ion.  77**  35'  B.). 
and  consisting  of  a  low,  sandy  point 

Comoro  Islands   (kom'o-ro),  a  voi- 

■r  ,.       ^  came  group  in  the 

Indian  Ocean,  between  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Madagascar  and  the  continent 
of  Africa.  They  are  four  in  number: 
Great  Comoro,  Mohilla,  Johanna-  and 
Mayotta ;  total  area,  about  760  sq.  miles : 
pop.  82.000.  The  people  are  nom- 
inally Alohammedans,  and  are  akin  to 
the  mixed  races  of  Zanzibar.  Tliey  have 
large  flocks  and  herds;  and  the  coast 
lands  are  very  fertile,  abounding  in  trop- 
ical grains  and  fruits.  Mayotta  has  be- 
longed to  France  since  1843.  and  in  1886 
the  others  became  a  French  possession. 

Comnanies  (kum'pa-ncs),  joint- 

^  STOCK.      See   Joint-stock 

Companies  and  Partnership, 

Companion  te5."P^^'y"°>'  ^."^^ftf^ 

^  hatch    or    cover    to    the 

cabin  stair  of  a  merchant  vessel. — Com- 
panion Ladder,  the  steps  or  ladder  bv 
which  persons  ascend  to  and  descend 
from  the  quar*-er-deck. 
GomnanV  (k«m'Pa-ni).  in  military 
vumpaujr  language,  a  subdivision  of 
an  infantry  regiment  or  battalion,  oor- 
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Comparative  Anatomy 


Compass 


respondinic  to  a  troop  of  cavalry  or  a 
battery  ot*  artillery,  consiMting  of  from  (HJ 
to  100  men  aud  commanded  by  a  captain. 

Comparative  Anatomy,  ^m/'**'*' 

Comparison    (kom-par't-sun),'  De- 

inflections  of  adjectives  or  adverbs  to  ex- 
press decrees  of  the  original  quality,  usu- 
ally divided  into  positive,  comparative, 
and  superlative;  as  strong,  stronger, 
strongest,  glorious,  more  glorious,  moat 
glorious. 

r!nTnTUi.a«  (kum'pas),  an  instrument 
vumpuM  ^g^  j^  indicate  the  mag- 
netic meridian  or  the  position  of  object;) 
with  respect  to  that  meridian,  aud  em- 
ployed especially  on  ships,  and  by  sur- 
veyors and  travelers.  Its  origin  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
brouffht  from  China  to  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  now 
generally  used  it  consists  of  three  parts: 
namely,  the  box,  the  card  or  fly,  and  the 
needle — the     latter     being     the     really 


ceptacle  hung  within  a  wooden  one  by 
two  concentric  rings  called  gimbals,  so 
fixed  by  the  cross  centers  to  the  box  that 
the  innor  one,  or  compass-box,  shall  re- 
tain a  horizontal  position  in  all  motions 


Ship's  Compass. 
a  h.  Needle,     e  c.  Box.     d  d,  Innor  gimbal.     //, 
Outer  gimbal.     i.  Pivot  upon  which  the    card  is 
placed,     m.  Reflector,     r  r.  Card,    tt,  utt.  Sup- 
porting pivots. 

essential  part,  and  consisting  of  a  small 
magnet  so  suspended  that  it  may  be  able 
to  move  freely  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
The  box,  which  contains  the  card  and 
needle,  is,  in  the  case  of  the  common 
mariner's  compass,  a  circular  brass  re- 


Compass  Card. 

of  the  ship.  The  circular  card  is  divided 
into  thirty-two  equal  parts  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  center  to  the  circum- 
ference, called  points  or  rhumbs;  the  in- 
tervals between  the  points  are  also  divided 
into  halves  and  quarters,  and  the  whole 
circumference  into  equal  parts  or  de- 
grees, 360  of  which  complete  the  circle. 
The  four  principal  are  called  cardinal 
points :  viz.  North,  South,  East  and  West. 
The  needle,  of  magnetized  steel,  turns 
freely  round  its  center,  and  one  of  the 
points,  by  the  property  of  the  needle,  will 
always  be  directed  towards  the  north  pole. 
There  is,  however,  liable  to  be  a  certain 
deviation  owing  to  the  magnetism  of  the 
ship  itself,  and  this  is  especially  strong  in 
iron  ships.  (See  Deviation.)  As  mounted 
on  board  ship,  magnetic  compasses  are  of 
two  kinds,  dry  and  liquid.  The  Dry  Com- 
pass consists  of  a  very  light  aluminum 
frame  carrying  sererid  light  needles 
(magnets)  and  supported  on  a  pivot  On 
top  of  the  frame  is  the  compass  card.  The 
most  common  form  of  the  dry  compass  is 
that  devised  by  Lord  Kelvin  (see  illus- 
tration). In  the  Liquid  Compass  the 
needles  are  carried  by  a  buoyant  frame  in 
a  non-freezing  liquid  (alcohol  and  water). 
The  liquid  is  contained  in  a  bronze  bowl 
with  a  flat  glass  cover. — "Rie  increased 
use  of  steel  for  shipbuilding,  which  causes 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  magnetic  instru- 
ments led  to  the  invention  of  the  Oyro 
Compass.  The  principle  is  that  of  a 
floating  gyroscope  whose  fly-wheel  is  spun 
around  rapidly  by  the  help  of  an  electric 
motion.  When  free  to  move  in  only  two 
planes  the  gyroscope  invariably  sets  par- 
allel to  the  axis  of  the  earth  and  this 
points  to  the  absolute  north. 
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Compasses  Composite; 

Com'na.SSes  (kum'pa-ses),  or  Paib  of  period  over  15  days  a  sum  is  paid  equal 
A^**^^*^  Compasses,  a  mathemat-  to  the  wages  for  the  period,  this  not  to 
ical  instrument  used  for  the  describing  of  exceed  one  year.  Since  1910  laws  of  this 
circles,  measuring  lines,  eta  They  con-  character  have  been  passed  in  32  States, 
sist  simply  of  two  pointed  legs,  movable  These  vary  so  much  in  their  provisions 
on  a  joint  or  pivot,  and  are  used  for  that  we  can  only  speak  of  them  gener^ 
measuring  and  transferring  distances,  ally.  The  injury  must  not  be  due  to 
For  describing  circles  the  lower  end  of  one  carelessness  or  drunkenness  on  the  part 
of  the  legs  is  removed  and  its  place  of  the  workman,  and  the  payments  shall 
supplied  by  a  holder  for  a  pencil  or  pen.  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  rates  of 
— aair  Compasses  are  compasses  having  wages  paid.  The  effect  of  sudi  laws  has 
a  spriiuf  tending  to  keep  the  legs  apart,  been  very  useful.  Devices  to  prevent 
and  a  finely  threaded  screw  by  which  the  injury  by  unprotected  machinery  have 
spring  can  be  compressed  or  relaxed  with  been  introduced  'by  employers,  costly  liti- 
the  utmost  nicety,  and  the  distance  of  gation  has  been  avoided,  and  drunkenness 
the  1^  regulated  to  a  hair*s  breadth. —  on  the  part  of  employees  has  much  de- 
Bow  Compasses  are  compasses  having  the  creased,  many  employers  refusing  to 
two  legs  united  by  a  bow  passing  through  employ  drinking  men.  Especially  in  the 
one  of  them,  the  distance  between  the  legs  case  of  railroad  employment,  where  much 
being  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw  and  depends  on  the  carefulnes»  of  traiu 
nut. — Proportional  Compasses  are  com-  movers,  intoxication  has  become  pro- 
passes    used    for    reducing    or    enlarging  hibited. 

drawings,  having  the  legs  crossing  so  as  ComDl^inie  (kOv-pe-ain),  a  French 
to  present  a  pair  on  each  side  of  a  com-  ^^^^ir  ^8**^  town,  dej>.  Oise,  on  the 
mon  pivot  By  means  of  a  slit  in  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise,  40  miles  iv.  N.  e. 
legs,  and  the  movable  pivot,  the  relative  of  Paris.  It  has  a  splendid  ch&teau, 
distances  between  the  points  at  the  ce-  built  by  St  ix>uis,  rebuilt  by  liouis  XIV, 
spective  ends  may  be  adjusted  at  pleasure  and  improved  by  Louis  XV,  Louis  XVI, 
in  the  required  proportion.  and  Napoleon  I.    It  was  the  autumn  re- 

nA-mnoofl  Pla-nf  (8ilphium  ladniA"  sort  of  the  court  of  Napoleon  III.  In 
\/Um|llUHl  XlUUt  ^^^^^  ^  composite  1430  Joan  of  Arc  was  taken  prisoner 
plant  powing  in  the  prairies  of  the  here  by  the  English.  Pop.  14,052. 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  remarkable  from  Gomnlexion  (kom-plek shun),  the 
the  fact  that  its  erect  radical  leaves  stand  ^^*^Mr*^^^^^  color  or  hue  of  the  skin, 
so  that  their  edges  point  almost  exactly  particularly  of  the  face.  The  color  de- 
north  and  south,  especially  in  midsummer,  pends  partly  on  pigment  in  the  deep  cells 
This  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  of  the  epidermis  and  partly  on  the  blood 
light,  and  to  depend  on  the  leaves  having  supply.  The  nature  and  color  of  the 
an  equal  number  of  stomata  on  either  hair  seem  closely  connected  with  the  com- 
face.  plexion.  and   these  combined  are  impor- 

nn-mnAfisafinTi  (kom-pen-sft'shun),  tant    distinguishing    marks    of    different 
^"^P^*^**""^  Balance.  Pendulum!  racea    ReeEihnotBgy, 
a  balance-wheel  or  a  pendulum  so  con-  ComDline   (kom'pUn),  the  last  of  the 
structed   as   to   counteract   the   tendency  i*****^    daily    canonical    hours    in 

of  variations  of  temperature  to  produce  the  Roman  Catholic  breviary;  the  corn- 
variations  in  the  rate  of  vibration  or  plement  of  the  Vespers  or  evening  office, 
oscillation.  This  mav  be  accomplished  Comnositffi  (kom-pos'i-te),  the  largest 
in  various  ways,  as  by  bars  formed  of  ^v***l'^«»*''«'  known  nat  order  of 
two  or  more  metals  of  different  expansi-  plants,  containing  over  12,000  described 
bilitieB,  so  that  the  expansion  of  one  species  of  herbs  or  shrubs  distributed  all 
counteracts  the  expansion  of  another,  oyer  the  world.  The  flowers  (generally 
They  are  used  to  produce  perfect  equality  called  florets)  are  numerous  (with  few 
of  motion  in  the  balances  of  watches  exceptions)  and  sessile,  forming  a  dose 
and  chronometers  and  the  pendulums  of  head  on  the  dilated  top  of  the  receptacle; 
clocks.  and     surrounded     by     an     involucre    of 

ComDensation  Laws.  The  first  law  whorled  bracts.  The  flowers  are  mono- 
wAuj^«^u0artiAvu  .MM  TT  o.    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  petalous,   sud   the  order  is  divided  into 

pensation  of  workmen  injured  while  in  three  oatural  groups  from  the  form  of  the 
service  was  passed  by  CJongress  in  1908.  corolla;  (1>  TuhnUflOrce,  in  which  it  is 
This  related  to  employees  injured  or  killed  tubular,  with  five,  rarely  four,  teeth ;  (2) 
while  in  government  service,  if  not  due  LahiatiflOrtB,  in  which  it  is  divided  into 
to  negligence  or  misconduct  on  the  part  two  lips;  and  (3)  Liaulifidrw,  in  which  it 
of  the  workmen.  In  case  of  death,  those  is  slit  or  ligulate.  The  stamens  are  in- 
dependent on  the  victim  are  to  receive  a  serted  on  the  corolla,  and  their  anthers 
sum  equal  to  one  year's  wages  of  the  are  united  into  a  tube  (syngenesious). 
deceased.      In    that   of   disability    for  a  The  style  is  two-cleft  at  the  apex.     The 
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Compurgation 
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fruit  is  dry  and  seed-like.  The  head  of 
numerous  florets  was  called  by  the  older 
botanists  a  compound  flower,  hence  the 
name.  Many  are  oommon  weeds,  like  the 
daisy,  dandelion, 
thistle,  etc.;  many 
are  cultivated  in 
gardens,  such  as 
the  asters,  mari- 
gold, etc ;  others 
have  some  eco- 
nomic or  medicinal 
value,  as  chicory, 
artichoke,  chamo- 
mile,  lettuce, 
wormwood,  arnica, 
etc. 

C  0  m  p  0  s  ite 

(kom'pos-it)  Ob- 
deb,  in  architecture 
the  last  of  the  five 
orders ;  so  called 
because  the  capital 
belonging  to  it  is 
composed  out  of 
those  of  the  other 
orders,  borrowing  a         Compoaite  Onkr. 

auarter-round  from  \AMnp«««i  v««w. 
lie  Tuscan  and  Doric,  a  row  of  leaves 
from  the  CJorinthian,  and  volutes  from 
the  Ionic.  Its  cornice  has  simple  mo- 
dillions  or  dentils.  It  is  called  also  the 
Roman  or  the  liaUo  order. 

nATnnnftifinn  (kom-pS-zish'un),  an 
l/OmpOUXlOn  Arrangement  which  a 
bankrupt  or  person  in  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties makes  with  his  creditors,  and  by 
which  he  arranges  to  pay  them  a  certain 
proportion  only  of  the  debts  due.  See 
Bankrupt. 

Composition    of    Forces    and 

WotioTlS  ^^  mechanics,  the  union  or 
ALVMviiD,  assemblage  of  several  forces 
or  motions  that  are  oblique  to  one  another 
into  an  equivalent  force  or  motion  in 
another  direction.  Thus  two  forces  act- 
ing in  the  directions  of  the  adjacent  sides 
of  a  parallelogram  compose  one  force 
acting  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal, 
and  if  the  lengths  of  the  adjacent  sides 
represent  also  the  magnitudes  of  the 
forces,  the  diagonal  will  represent  the 
magnitode    of    the    compound    force    or 


Conipotteiaa,o«>»  -.s-,-^-- 

ish  knights  formed  in  the  twelfth  century 
to  protect  the  pilgrims  who  flocked  in  vast 
numbers  to  Santiago  -  de  -  Compostella, 
where  the  relics  of  St  James  were  kept. 


Composts   (kom'poste),  in  i^iculture 
^  are    mixtures    of    vanoua 

fertilizing  substances.    See  Manure, 

Compound  Animals,  ^VnVl'i 

which  by  no  means  belong  to  the  lowest 
types,  in  which  individuals,  distinct  as  re- 
gards many  of  the  functions  of  life,  are 
yet  connected  by  some  part  of  their  frame 
so  as  to  form  a  uuited  whole.  Such  are 
the  polyzoa  and  some  of  the  ascidia. 

Compoundiiig  ^^^^''^^^l^^l 

ing  of  a  consideration  for  forbearing  to 
prosecute ;  or  the  agreeing  to  receive  one's 
goods  again  from  a  thief  on  condition  of 
not  prosecuting.  This  is  an  offense  pun- 
ishable by  fine  and  imprisonment 

Comnressed  Air  (kom-presf),    at- 

w>au.^x^»»«/M  4.UA  mosphenc  air  com- 
pressed by  means  of  pumps,  etc.,  and  used 
in  driving  stationary  and  locomotive  en- 
gines, and  excavating  machines;  as  also 
in  working  pneumatic  despatch  tubes,  rail- 
way brakes,  etc.  Large  railroad  tunnels 
have  been  excavated  by  the  use  of  com- 
pressed air  motors,  such  as  Hoosac  tun- 
nel and  the  Mount  Cenis  and  others. 

Compressibility  <T-"p"o''^$S^'-*i,^i 

bodies  in  virtue  of  which  they  may  be 
pressed  into  smaller  bulk.  All  bodies  are 
probably  compressible,  though  the  liquids 
are  but  slightly  so.  The  gases  are  ex- 
ceedingly compressible,  and  may  be  lique- 
fied by  pressure  and  cold  combined.  Those 
•bodies  which  occupy  their  former  space 
when  the  pressure  is  removed  are  called 
elastic. 

Compnlsory  Insurance,  appSVe™ 

to  any  system  of  insurance  enforced  by  a 
government  for  the  benefit  of  its  working 
classes.  Compulsory  insurance  against 
accident  has  been  in  force  for  some  time 
in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Norway,  Italy,  and  Holland.  In 
the  United  States  custom  differs  in  the 
various  states.  In  Germany  there  is  a 
national  and  compulsory  system  of  in- 
surance against  sickne«L  accident  and  old 
age,  for  all  those  earning  less  than  $500 
a  year.  In  France  there  is  a  compulsory 
insurance  against  old  age  and  invalidity. 
The  year  1912  saw  the  establishment  of 
a  revolutionary  system  of  insurance 
against  sickness  and  unemployment  in 
Great  Britain. 

Compurgation  ^''or^f'r'p," 

lowed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  in  K*^"- 
Innd,  and  oommon  to  most  of  the  T«»nt'>T'v 
tribes.  The  accused  was  pprmittH  to 
call  a  certain  number  (usually  twelve >  of 
men,    called    compurgators,    who    joined 
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Comstock  Concepcion 

their  oaths  to  his  in   testimony  to  his'  Bruce  in  the  Convent  of  the  Minorites 

innocence.  at  Dumfries  in  1306. 

rinmaf  npir     Anthony,  secretary  of  the  Coil.    ^^.   Italian  preposition   signifying 

i/UlUSbUOlLy    jjg^  York  Society  for  the  ^^">    wtth,  and  of  frequent  occurrence 

Suppression  of  Vice,  bom  in  1844;  died  ^musical  phraseology;  con  amore,  with 

September  21.  1915.  feeling ;  con  brto,  bnlhantly ;  con  gusto, 

*^  •  with  taste,  etc. 


the  Big  Bonanza  and  other  mines,  which  |q  labor 
have  yielded  aold  and  silver  to  the  value  ri^„-,g^'     (kon'kan),    a    maritime    sub- 
of  over  $300,000,000.  \>Oncan   division  of  Hindustan,  in  the 

domte  (l^ovt).  IsiDOBE  AuGt^STB  Mabie  presidency  of  Bombay.  It  consists  of  a 
vvjubv  t^RANgois  Xavieb,  founder  of  long  belt  of  sea-coast,  stretching  from 
the  'positive'  system  of  philosophy,  was  north  to  south  for  about  220  miles,  with 
born  at  Montpellier  in  1798;  died  at  an  average  breadth  of  35  miles,  and 
Paris  1857.  His  family  were  zealous  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Western 
Catholics  and  royalists.  He  was  edu-  Ghauts.  It  includes  the  town  and  isl- 
cated  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  and  and  of  Bombav.  Area  about  12,500  sq. 
embraced  enthusiastically  the  socialist  miles;  pop.  3,035,654. 
tenents  of  St  Simon.  As  one  of  his  most  Concameail  (k^V-kar-nQ),  a  seaport, 
distinguished  pupils  he  was  employed,  ^v**^*****^****  France,,  dep.  Finistftre, 
in  1^0,  to  draw  up  a  formula  of  the  on  an  island  in  the  bay  of  La  Forfit 
doctrines  professed  by  the  St.  Simo-  Has  sardine  and  pilchard  fisheries;  a 
nian  school,  which  he  accordingly  accom-  zolilogical  laboratory,  connected  with  the 
plished  in  his  SytUme  de  Politique  Po-  college  of  France j  is  much  visited  by 
Htive.  This  work  did  not,  however,  meet  artists.  Pop.  7887. 
with  the  approbation  of  St.  Simon,  who  Goncave  (^^on'^^ftv).  hollow  and  curved 
asserted  that  Comte  had  made  a  very  im-  ^  •*  **  or  rounded,  as  the  inner  sur- 
portant  omission  by  overlooking  the  re-  face  of  a  spherical  body.  A  surface  is 
ligious  or  sentimental  part  of  human  concave  when  straight  lines  drawn  from 
nature.  In  1826  Comte  commenced  a  Point  to  point  in  it  fall  between  the 
course  of  lectures  on  positive  philosophy  surface  and  the  spectator ;  and  convew 
but  only  four  lectures  were  given  when  when  the  surface  comes  between  him  and 
he  became  deranged  in  mind,  and  did  not  «pch  lines.  ^  .,  ^      v   . 

recover  tUl  the  end  of  1827.  In  1830  he  Concentration  (kon-sen-tra'shun) ,  in 
commenced  the  publication  of  his  Cours  ^""v^"''**''*^**  chemistrv  the  act  of 
de  PhUoaophie  Positive,  which  was  com-  Increasing  the  strength  of  solutions.  This 
pleted  in  six  volumes  in  1842,  and  was  is  effected  m  different  ways;  by  evapo- 
freely  translated  into  English  and  con-  rating  off  the  solvent,  as  is  done  in  the 
densed  by  Harriet  Martineau  (two  vols.  5?Paration  of  salt  from  sea-water;  by 
185a).     (Bee  Positive  PhUoaopky,)  distilliug    off    the    more    volatile    liquid, 

^  /i.*'.-„-\     ««    *u^  il^.^.  n«<^AV  M  ^^  the  rectification  of  spirit  of  wine; 

ComnS  <^^?",^L  *^.^LA^^  .21^}  by  the  use  of  low  temperatures,  as,  in  the 
#  ^  "^^«l*fT;J«f  !^..^ta?n^aif^'  purificatiou  of  beuzof;  by  difference  of 
feasting,  and  nocturnal  entertainments,  f„gibiiity.  as  in  Pattinson's  process  for 
^nerally  represented  as  a  drunken  youth,  desilvering  lead 

MUton'B  Comus  is  a  creation  of  his  own.  /ift„^|,^^inTi  '(kon-8ep-se-5n'),  a  sea- 
Comvn  Q^om'm),  John,  Lord  of  l/OnCCpCIOn  ^p^^,.  of  Chile,  capital  of 
f  .  Badenoch,  was  one  of  the  ^  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
commissioners  sent  to  confer  about  the  rfght  bank  of  the  Biobio,  7%  miles  from 
marriaxe  of  the  Maid  of  Norway  to  Pnnce  its  mouth,  a  well-built  town,  with  a 
EdwaiTl  of  England.  On  the  competition  cathedral.  Its  port  at  Talcahuano,  a 
for  the  Scotch  throne  in  1291  Comyn  put  small  town  on  the  Bay  of  Concepcion, 
in  a  claim  as  a  descendant  of  Donald  about  8  miles  distant,  is  one  of  the  best 
Bane.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  In  Chile.  Concepcion  was  founded  in 
but  he  was  alive  in  1299. — His  son,  1550,  and  has  suffered  much  from  earth- 
John  Cohtn,  called  the  '  Red  Comyn,'  quakes  and  attacks  by  the  Araucanians. 
was  chosen  one  of  the  three  guardians  Fop.  55,458.  There  are  towns  of  the 
of  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  English  same  name  in  Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 
St  Roslin  in  1802.  He  submitted  to  of  10.000  to  12.000  each,  and  others  of 
Edward   I  in  1304,  and  was  killed  by  smaller  size  in  Latin  America. 
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Conception  Concord 

RnnreTltion  (con-sep'shun),  the  act  priseiL  such  as  mining,  the  conatmctton 
vvuvcj^Mvu  ^p  power  of  conceiying  of  railways,  canals,  or  the  like,  nsuany 
in  the  mind ;  in  phuosophy,  that  mental  subject  to  fixed  conditions  and  limitations, 
act  or  combination  of  acts  by  which  an  Cancli  (kongk),  a  marine  shell,  espe- 
absent  object  of  perception  is  brought  be-  ^^"'^•**  cially  a  large  spiral  shell  of  a 
fore  the  mind  by  the  imagination.  trumpet  shape,  and  which  may  be  blown 

PnnnAnfin-n  Immagulatb,  in  the  Bo-  as  a  trumpet,  as  in  the  practice  in 
l/OncepuoUy  ^^^  CathoUc  Church,  Hindustan  and  some  of  the  Pacific 
the  doctrine  that  the  Yirnn  Mary  was  islands. 

born  without  the  stain  of  original  sin.  Conchlfera  (kon-klf'6-ra),  Lamarck's 
This  doctrine  came  into  favor  in  the  w***'****^***  name  for  that  large  class 
twelfth  century,  when,  however,  it  was  of  acephalous  molluscs  which  have  shells 
opposed  by  St  Bernard,  and  it  afterwards  consisting  of  two  pieces,  commonly  known 
became  a  subject  of  vehement  controversy  as  bivalves  (oyster,  mussel,  etc), 
between  the  Scotists,  who  supported,  and  PnTirliAlncnr  (kon-kolVgi),  the  sd- 
the  Thomists,  who  opposed  it  In  1708  ^"*^^il"*««  J  ence  of  shells,  that  de- 
Clement  XI  appointed  a  festival  to  be  partmcnt  of  soOlogy  which  treats  of  the 
celebrated  throughout  the  church  in  honor  nature,  formation  and  classification  of 
of  the  immaculate  conception.  Since  the  shells  with  which  the  bodies  of  many 
that  time  it  was  received  in  the  Roman  molluscs  are  protected;  or  the  word  may 
Church  as  an  opinion,  but  not  as  an  be  used  also  to  include  a  knowledge  of 
article  of  faith  until  the  year  1854,  when  the  animals  themselves,  in  which  case  it 
the  pope  issued  a  bull  which  makes  the  is  equivalent  to  malacology.  In  systems 
immaculate  conception  a  point  of  faith.  of  conchology  shells  are  usually  divided 
Conc^'ntnfllism  (k  on-sep'tll-al-ism),  into  three  orders,  univalves,  bivalves 
\/vii.wj^ifuaxi.Mu  1^  metaphysics,  a  and  multivalves,  according  to  the  num- 
doctrine  in  some  sense  intermediate  be-  ber  of  pieces  of  which  they  are  composed, 
tween    realism    and    nominalism.    Con-  See  MoUu9ca. 

ceptualism  assigns  to  universals  an  ex-  CoiiclAVft  (kon'klAv),  the  place  where 
istence  which  may  be  called  losical  or  wi*v«*v^  ^^^  cardinals  assemble  for 
psychological,  that  is,  independent  of  the  election  of  the  pope ;  also  the  electoral 
single  objects,  but  dependent  upon  the  assembly  of  the  cardinals  themselves, 
mind  of  the  thinking  subject.  In  which  Pope  Qresory  X,  whose  election  had  been 
they  are  as  notions  or  conceptions.  delayed   for   three   years,    established   in 

CfimGATt  (kon'sert,  a  public  or  private  the  council  at  Lvons  (1274)  the  regula- 
v/vu.\/^A  *  musical  entertain  m  e  n  t,  at  tions  of  the  conclave.  The  cardinals  are 
which  a  number  of  vocalists  or  instru-  shut  up  together  in  a  particular  suite  of 
mentalists,  or  both,  perform  singly  or  apartments  in  the  palace  where  the 
combined.  pontiff  dies,  and   they  are   supposed   to 

pAnA*v4iiia  (kon-ser-t6'na),  a  musical  have  no  communication  with  the  outside 
l/OUCCn^Uia  instrument  invented  by  world  during  the  period  df  the  election. 
Professor  Wheatstone,  the  principle  of  The  companion,  Ather  lay  or  clerical, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  accordion,  whom  the  cardinal  is  allowed  to  take 
It  is  composed  of  a  bellows,  with  two  with  him  into  the  condave  during  the 
faces  or  ends,  generally  polygonal  in  election  of  a  pope  is  called  a  ooncwiHtt. 
shape,  on  which  are  placed  the  various  The  office  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and 
stops  or  studs,  by  the  action  of  which  trust 

air  is  admitted  to  the  free  metallic  reeds  Concord  (l^onlcord),  in  music,  the 
which  produce  the  sounds.  In  the  Bug-  ^v**vvx\a  comMnatlon  of  two  or  more 
lish  concertina  the  compass  is  three  oc-  sounds  pleasing  to  the  ear.  Concords  are 
taves  and  three  notes.  The  German  con-  the  octave,  the  fifth,  third  and  sixth, 
certina  is  an  inferior  instrument.  The  two  first  are  called  perfect,  because 

flnviAArfA  (kon-cher'tA).    in    music,    a  as  concords  they  are  not  liable  to  any 
wiivvx  i»v  IjI^^  Qf  composition,  usually  alteration  bv  sharps  or  fiats.     The  two 
in  a   symphonic  form,    written   for   one  last  are  called  imperfect,  as  being  alter- 
prindpal    instrument,    with    accompani-  able, 
ments  for  a  full  orchestra.  ConCOrd  (l^on'kord),    a   village   of 

Concert  Pitch,  see  PitcK  ^  «„,,,  «;£"^*5:  ^J^^JS^. 

Pnnf^mi%r%   (kon-sesh'un) ,    a   permit-  It  has  a  state  reformatory  and   manu- 

vruuucMiuu   gj^^  conceded  by  a  gov-  factures  of  harness,  rubber,  etc,  and  is 

emment    to    a    person    or    company    to  a   large    railroad   center.       It    was    the 

do  certain   things;    specially  applied   to  home  of  Bmerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau. 

grants  of  land,  of  privileges  or  immuni-  Louisa      Aloott,      and      other      eminent 

ties  in   connection   with   certain   enter-  writers,   and   is   historically   famous   as 
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^^^^Q^^      Concurrent  Jurisdiction 

Jil1«"^K^®  A^*.^^*  ^^^i  between  the  provisions  remain  in  France  at  the  pres- 

fh^^H^  *ill^S"''^?  ^°  **^^  fte^^^A"^^?'  «^t  day.     Since  the  middle  of  the  elght- 

a?£«in^tol    Pod  6^f   ^"^   ^"^   '^^'^'''  T"*^  century  concordats  have  generllly 

at  l^exmgton.    Fop.  6421.  been  adverse  to  the  power  of  the  popes. 

Concord,  fi^'^^u^^  ^^a^^'^Kj.^^J  Concrete  (kon'kreth   a   technical 

u  r^  Hampshire  and  of  Merri-  ^^^^^^^  term  in  logic,  applied  to 
mack  Co.,  on  the  Merrimac  Biver,  78  an  object  as  it  exists  ih  nature.  iS^tS 

S\f.^^,Ki-^-j4^^^^^  V  ^**  ^*^^-  V^  *!^  ^^»  attributesro?  toX  nS^ 
estmg  puWic  edifices  and  large  manu-  of  such  an  object  Concrete  la  opposite 
facturea,  having  water-power  In  abun-  to  abstract  The  names  of  individuals  are 
dance.  Its  products  include  cotton  anH  concrete;  those  of  classes,  abstract  / 
woolen  goods,  waifons,  machinery,  and  concrete^  name  is  a  name  which  stands 
ZT^^^^^^;.  ♦1?*'^.*.^®  qoarn'es  of  for  a  thing;  an  abstract  name  is  a  niune 
fine  granite  in  the  ▼icmity.  which  are  which  stands  for  the  attribute  of  a  thine 
extensively  worked.    Pop   21,497  Con'crete,   J^     composition     used    7n 

Concord,  %  ^^Vl^u**^/."*^  CabannM  !;"       *       '  buildinf'.  consisting  of 

vwj.^,  Q^  jj^j^  CaroUna,  21  hydraulic  or  other  mortar  mixed  with 
miles  N.  K.  of  Charlotte.  Has  manufac-  gravel  or  stone  chippings  about  the  sise 
*?''^  Sl  cotton  goods,  towels,  furniture,  of  a  nut  It  is  used  extensively  in  build- 
ete.  The  Scotia  Seminary  (colored)  is  ^g  under  water,  for  example,  to  form 
located  here.    Pop.  11.000.  the  bottom  of  a  canal  or  sluiie,  or  the 

Concordance   (^on-kprd'ans),  a  book  foundation  of  any   structures  raised  in 

wA^Mu&v^^  in  which  the  principal  the  sea;  and  it  is  also  frequently  used  to 
words  used  in  any  work  or  number  of  pake  a  bed  for  asphalt  pavements,  or  to 
works,  as  the  Scriptures,  Shakespere,  Mil-  £orm  foundations  for  buildings  of  any 
ton.  Tennyson,  Homer,  etc..  are  arranged  kind.  It  has  also  come  extensively  into 
alphabetically,  and  the  book,  chapter  and  «»e  as  the  material  with  which  the  walls 
Terse,  or  act,  scene,  line,  or  other  sub-  of  nouses  are  built,  the  concrete  being 
division  in  which  each  word  occurs  are  n™ly  rammed  into  molds  of  the  requ? 


show  the  character  of  th«  language  and  *5® ,  reinforcement  consisting  of  strong 
style  of  any  writer.  Some  of  the  most  ®*®^'  l^^  /'*^?!*l  ^^*ch  the  concrete  is 
approred  concordances  in  English  are  Pp"^  »M  Which  add  very  greatly  to 
those  of  the  Bible  bv  Cruden,  Butter-  wf ^'J??**^-  M*?^.  ^^^^  ^*'««  buildings 
worth.  Brown  and  Baylor.  Of  non-  il?^*  "^^P  ^'ected  in  this  manner,  and 
biblical  concordances,  that  of  Mary  Jb©  ^*?  of  conCT«te  as  a  building  material 
Cowden   aarke   to    Shakespere   deserves  12  'apWly  ^growing. 

especially  to  be  mentioned.  ConcrctlOnS    (kon-kre'shuns),    Mo»- 

Cnrn^nrAtkf    (kon-kor'dat);    a   conven-  i,.-^  „,  u  *.  Bp»^ in  animal  economy, 

i/OnCOroai;    ^^^    between    the    pope,  SK^  substances  that  occasionally  make 

as  bead  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chir^  g5J  *£f ^SS^in  *?K^*^«^f °t  P^rts  of  the 

and  any  secular  government,  for  the  set-  ^Vj  "i^£"  in  the  solids  as  in  those 

tHng  of  ecclesiastical  relations.     One  of  SI  ^«? Jtf^^S?  i^.£2?5^^     «"*^'-   They 

the  most  important  of  the  earlier  con-  S^  rtil    K^S^T^^iST^'Sf  ^"^  ^^  P*"^ 

cordats,  that  of  Worms,  called  also  the  «L  A 7    -Ir  ^   *^    ^^*^^   f^^^   «>ccur,    as 

CalimHne  Concordat,  made  In  11222.  h^  £.*!?:?*'•  aahvary.  pancreatic,  hevaUo^uh 

tween  Pope  Calixtus  II  and  the  Empero?  ^^!^{J^'^'^'^  concretions,  etc    ^Their. 

Henry    C^  has    been    regarded    m    the  composition  is  equally  various,   but  the 

fundSicnfia  law  of  tte  Kh  iS  Gei!  ?h^^^^^^^  constituents    are    phos! 

many.    Anotiier  celebrated  concordat  was  S2!?!f«' JTfl**"'  ^^  ^*Vj  ^a^^,  in  combi- 

that     amed     upon     between     Cardinal  ^!hLZ\^^\  °*°^?f '  albumen,  fibrin,  and 

Oonsalvt  in  the  name  of  Pius  VIlTand  Jj**^"^  ^^Tl"*^  "^^^i"--    ?|,1,^«^J''««. 

Napoleon  in  July,  1801.    By  it  the  bead  ConcnDinagrO  i^S:""J5?  ^-^^^v  8««al 

of  the  state  had  the  nomination  of  bishops  ^«fk«.,*.   i  _i        cohabitation  of  a  man 

f  to  tbe  vacant  sees ;  the  clergy  became  sX  «m^"*^«i^^  ♦?*''^*J^-  .  U  .^*»    P^"" 

ject    in    temporal   matters    to    the    civU  So  g^  *kTwffT,l^^^^  Hebrews  and 

power ;      aU     immunities,     ecdesiasticri  Ihl  S^^«S    xS?^  limitation ;  but  among 

courts,    and  Jurisdictions  were  aboUs^  rnL?h^J2S^  I?  *^1 ''tfVJ  "°P*J^^^  ™^° 

in  France,  and  even  the  regulations  oS  Snri  ri^*??-^"^^"^*®^  ^7  the  Lex  Julia 

the   pnblic   worship   and   rdigious   wi^  ?nW«^nf \?P'*  Popp«a  to  a  single  con- 

moniea  and  the  pastoral  addresses  of  the  n  ^*  "***'*  descent 

dergy  were  placed  under  the  control  of  toncnrrcnt        TnrisdictlOn 

tiie  secalar  antiiorities.      Most  of  these   (kon-kur'-ent) ,  the  Jurisdiction  of  differ- 
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Concussion  of  the  Brain  Condillac 

ent  courts  authorized  to  take  cognizance  over  MontecucuU  in  Alsace  in  1675  closed 
of  the  same  kind  of  case.  In  criminal  his  military  career.  Four  years  later  he 
cases  the  court  which  first  takes  up  a  retired  to  Ohantilly,  near  Paris,  and  died 
case  has  the  right  of  prevention,  that  is,  at  Fontainebleau  in  168  T. 
of  deciding  upon  that  case  exclusive  of  CoTld^  Louis  Joseph  de  Boubbon, 
the  other  courts  which  but  for  that  right  ^^"***^>  Prince  of,  born  at  Chantilly 
would  have  been  equally  entitled  to  take  in  1736 ;  only  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
cognizance  of  it.  In  civil  cases  it  lies  and  the  Princess  of  Hesse-Rheinfels. 
with  the  suitor  to  bring  his  cause  before  lie  distinguished  himself  in  the  Seven 
any  court  he  pleases  which  is  competent  Years'  war,  and  in  1762  defeated  the 
to  take  it  up.  Prince    of    Brunswick    at    Johannisberg. 

Concussion  of  the  Brain  {^''3'  ?»  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  1789 
vrvuvuooxvu  vx  nu^  .wacuu  jj^gh'-  he  emigrated,  and  in  1792  formed,  at 
un),  a  term  applied  to  certain  injuries  of  Worms,  a  corps  of  emigrant  nobilitv. 
the  brain  resulting  from  blows  and  falls,  which  first  joined  the  Austrian,  and,  in 
though  unattended  with  fracture  of  the  1795,  the  English  service.  In  1797  he 
skull.  Stupor  or  insensibility,  sickness,  entered  the  Russian  service,  but  in  1800, 
impeded  respiration,  and  irregular  pulse  after  the  separation  of  Russia  from  the 
are  the  first  symptoms,  and  though  these  coalition,  reentered  for  a  time  the  Eng- 
may  subside  there  is  always  for  a  time  lish  army.  He  lived  in  England  till  1813, 
more  or  less  risk  of  serious  inflammation  returned  to  Paris  in  1814,  received 
of  the  brain  setting  in.  various  honorfl,  and  attended  the  king  in 

TnTirlATniTi^  Charles  Mabie  de  la.  his  flight  to  Ghent.  On  his  return  he 
vuuuaimiic,  See  La  Condamine.  wag  appointed  president  of  a  bureaa  of 

Hnnrl^  (kdn-dft),  town  and  fortress  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  but  soon  after  re- 
vrvuuc  France,  dep.  Nord,  at  the  con-  tired  to  Chantilly.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
fluence   of  the   Hayne   and   Scheldt.     It  1818. 

fave    their    title    to    the    Cond6    family.  Cnnrl^TlftAHnTi    (kon-den-sft'shun),    in 
►op.    (1906)    2701.— For  another  Cond6  ^onaensaxion    ibcmistry    and    phys- 
see  CondS-aur-Noireau,  ics,  the  act  of  reducing  a  gas  or  vapor 

Conde  l-^^is  de  Bottbbon,  founder  to  a  liquid  or  solid  form.  Surface  con- 
\jviL\M,\iy  Qf  ^jjg  iioQge  of^  bom  in  1530;  densation^  a  mode  of  condensing  steun 
killed  after  battle  of  Jamac,  1569.  See  by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  cold  metal- 
Bourhon.  lie  surfaces  in  place  of  by  injecting  cold 

PnTirl^     Louis  de  Boubbon,  Prince  of  water. 

vuiiuc,    (the  Great  Cond4.),  a  famous  Condenai^ll  Millc    (kon-densf ),    milk 
general,  born  in  1621.     In  1641  he  mar-  ^Onaensea  JIlllK   'preserved  by  evap- 
ried  a  niece  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.     His  orating  part  of  its  moisture,  mixing  with 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  at  Rocroi,  in  1643,   refined  powdered  sugar,  and  packing  in 
was  followed,  in  1645,  by  his  defeat  of  air-tight    cans    hermetically    sealed;    the 
Mercy  at  Nordlingen,  and  by  his  capture  sugar  may  also  be  omitted, 
of  Dunkirk  in  1646,  the  year  in  which  he  HnTiilPTiapr  (kon-den'ser),  a  syringe  by 
inherited  his  father's  title.     During  the  ^onacnser    ^^^^^^    ^^^   .^   compressed 
troubles  of  the  Fronde  he  at  first  took  into  a  receiver.     Also  a  vessel  in  which 
the  side  of  the  court ;  but  believing  him-  aqueous  or  other  vapors  are  condensed 
self  to  be  ill  requited  by  Mazarin  he  put  by  cooling  into  the  liquid  form, 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  faction  of  the  flr^TiilpTisiTicr   fif  AOTn-'PTi<yiTi* 
PetiU  Mattres,  and  was  imprisoned  for  J^OIiaenSing   dieam-JJillgllie. 
a  year  by  Mazarin   (1650).     On  his  re-  See   Steam-engine. 

lease  he  at  once  put  himself  at  the  head  Gond^-Snr-lfoireail  (kop-dft-sflp- 
of  a  new  Fronde,  entered  upon  negotia-  ^^"^^  "•**  x^vxx^a,i*  nwft-r6),  a 
tions  with  Spain,  and,  his  attack  on  town  of  France,  dep.  Calvados,  at  the 
Paris  being  indecisive,  retired  to  the  confluence  of  the  Noireau  and  Drouance. 
Netherlands,  where  he  was  appointed  Chief  manufacture,  cotton.  Pop.  5709. 
generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies.  In  GondlllaC  (fc<^M*-y4k),  £tienns 
this  capacity  he  unsuccessfully  besieged  ****««w  bonnot    de,    a    French 

Arras  in  1654 ;  but  he  was  more  fortu-  philosopher  born  in  1715.  His  Esnai  aur 
nate  at  Valenciennes  in  1656,  and  at  VOripine  dea  Connaisaancea  Humainea 
Cambrai  in  1657.  In  1658  he  was  de-  (1746),  in  large  part  a  polemic  against 
feated  before  Dnnkirk  by  Turenne,  but  abstract  methods  of  philosopbining,  struck 
was  restored  to  his  rank  in  France  after  the  keynote  of  his  system,  and  his  Traits 
the  peace  of  1659.     In  1668  he  accom-  dea  Syat^mea  (1749)   continued  the  con- 

t Wished  the  reduction  of  Franche  Comt6  in  deronation  of  all  systems  not  evolved  from 
hree  weeks:  and  in  1674  he  defeated  the  experience,     from     sensation.     In     1754 
Prince  of  Orange  at  Senef.    His  successes  appeared  his  Trait4  dea  SenaationSt  and 
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Conditional  Immorality  Condorcet 

in    1755    his    TraiH    des    Animatiw,    a  jury.     In  an  action  for  divorce  on  the 

criticism  ou  Buifon.     The  sagacity  and  srround  of  adultery  it  is  a  legal  plea  in 

clearness  ot'  his  writings  led  to  his  ap-  defense. 

pointment   as    tutor   to    the    nephew    of  noTiJAi*   (kon'dor;  Spanish  name,  from 

Louis   XV,  the  infant  Duke  of  Parma,  ^v-"'**"*    Peruvian  cuntur)^  a  South 

for  whom  he  wrote  in   1755   his  Cours  American  bird,  the  Barcorhamphus  gry- 

d'Etudes,  including  a  grammar,  an  Art  phus^  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Vulturidss 

d'Ecrire,  an  Art  de  Raisonner,  an  Art  or  vulturine  birds.     In  its  essential  fea- 

de  Pender,  and  a  general  history.     His  tures^  it  resembles  the  common  vultures, 

work   Le  Commerce   et   le   Gouvernment  differing  from  them  mainly  in  the  large 

appeared  in  the  same  year  as  the  Wealth  cartilasrinous   caruncle   which   surmounts 

of  Nations  (1776),  and  was  no  unworthy  its  beak,  and  in  the  lar^e  size  of  its  oval 

companion  to  it.    In  17G8  he  was  elected  and   longitudinal   nostrils   placed    almost 

to  the  Academy.     He  died  shortly  after  at  the  extremity  of  the  cere.    Despite  the 

the  publication  of  his  Logic  in  1780,  his  many  stories  of  its  gigantic  proportions, 
Langue     des     Calculs     being     published 
posthumously  in  1798. 

Comditional   Immortality  <^^; 

un-al),  a  doctrine  held  by  certain  relig- 
ious sects,  which  hold  that  immortality  is 
dependent  upon  certain  conditions  of  be- 
lief and  conduct,  and  replace  the  tenet  of 
future  punishment  by  that  of  annihila- 
tion. This  doctrine  has  been  advanced  at 
intervals  from  ancient  times,  and  in  our 
day  it  has  many  advocates. 

Conditioned  and  Uncondi- 
tioned, ^^eeS'Srsfr  Vlffa^  I^a^^t  Can<^'  iSarc^^n^pHu.  ^u.,. 
ton.  The  Unconditioned  is  regarded  by  Humboldt  met  with  no  specimens  whose 
Sir  William  Hamilton  as  a  genus  includ-  wings  exceeded  9  feet  in  expanse,  though 
ing  two  snecies:  the  Infinite,  or  the  un-  it  has  occasionally  been  known  to  attain 
conditionally  unlimited,  and  the  Absolute  an  expanse  of  14  feet.  It  is  found  in 
or  the  unconditionally  limited ;  and  the  greatest  numbers  in  the  Andes  chfdn  £re- 
thesis  which  he  maintains  and  expounds,  quenting  regions  from  10,000  to  15  000 
and  which  forms  one  of  the  leading  doc-  f ^et  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where 
trines  of  his  philosophical  system,  is  tha*^^  they  breed,  depositing  their  two  white 
the  Unconditioned,  as  thus  exnlained,  is  eggs  on  the  bare  rock.  They  are  generally 
entirely  unthinkable.  The  mind  is  con-  to  be  seen  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  and 
fined,  in  point  of  knowledge  though  ro»  only  descend  to  the  plains  under  stress 
of  faith,  to  the  limited  and  conditioned —  of  hunger,  when  they  will  successfully 
the  Conditioned  being  the  mean  between  attack  sheep,  goats,  deer  and  bullocks, 
two  unconditionates.  mutually  exclusive  They  prefer  carrion,  however,  and,  when 
and  equally  inconceivable,  but  of  which,  they  have  opportunity,  gorge  themselves 
on  the  principles  of  contradiction  and  ex-  until  they  become  incapable  of  rising  from 
eluded  middle,  one  must  he  admitted  as  the  ground,  and  so  become  a  prey  to  the 
necessary.  Thus  infinite  space  is  incon-  Indians.  The  king-vulture  {8,  Papa)  is 
ceivable  by  us,  while  at  the  same  time  it  another  bird  of  the  same  genus, 
is  equally  impossible  to  us  to  conceive  of  ConJori^et  (kou-dor-sS).  Mabib  Jean 
space  as  finite;  yet  one  of  these  must  be  ^onaorccu  antoine  Nicolas  ras  Cab- 
admitted  necessary,  and  our  conception  itat,  Mabquis  d^  an  eminent  French 
is  in  some  sense  a  mean  between  the^jn-  writer,  bom  in  1743.  At  the  aire  of 
concclyableg.  The  doctrine  was  applied  twenty-one  he  presented  to  the  Academy 
by  Mansel  to  determine  the  limits  of  re-  of  Sciences  an  Essai  sur  le  Calcul  Inte- 
Prions  thourtt.  ^,  ,  ^  ^  gral.  and  in  1767  his  M^moire  %ur  le 
Condom  G">V-«^J(>)»^a  tojjn  of  s.  w.  proline  des  Trois  PoinU  appeared,  both 
TTv*  u  *^°^S;  ,^ep.  Gers,  on  a  being  afterwards  united  under  the  Htle 
height  above  the  BaTse.  It  has  a  dilap-  of  Essais  d* Analyse.  The  merit  of  this 
idated  cathedral,  now  the  parish  church,  work  gained  for  him  in  1769  a  seat  in  the 
A  oonsidersble  trade  is  carried  on.  Pop.  Academy  of  SHences.  of  which,  after  the 
(1906)  4046.  publication  of  his  757/or7<?»r/^»  AcadSmiciene 
Condonation  ^^^on-dC-na'shun),  in  marts  arant  m9  (1773),  he  was  ap- 
^                ''*^^    law,  forgivenew  gf  in-  pointed  perpetual  secretary  (1777).    In 
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1777   his   Theory  of  Cometa  gained   the 

Erize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Berlin; 
e  enriched  the  TranaaoUont  of  many 
learned  societies ;  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Encyclop4die,  During  the  trouoles 
of  the  first  French  revolution  his  sym- 
pathies were  strongly  engaged  on  the  side 
of  the  people.  By  the  city  of  Paris  he 
was  elected  deputy  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, of  which  he  was  soon  appointed 
secretary,  and  in  February,  1792,  presi- 
dent On  the  trial  of  Louis  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  severest  sentence  not  capital ; 
at  the  same  time  he  proposed  to  abolish 
capital  punishments^  ^^^Si  ^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
crimes  against  the  state.  The  fall  of  the 
Girondist  party,  May  81,  17d8,  prevented 
the  constitution  which  Condorcet  had 
drawn  up  from  being  accepted,  and  as  he 
freely  criticised  the  constitution  which 
took  its  place  he  was  denounced  as  bein^ 
an  accomplice  of  Bn*?J8ot.  Madame  Ver- 
ney,  a  woman  of  noble  feelings,  secreted 
him  for  eirtt  months,  dnrine  which  he 
wrote  his  EaquUse  d'un  Talleav  Histo- 
rique  des  Progr^  de  VEsprii  Hutnain. 
Lest  he  should  endanger  her  safety,  how- 
ever, he  left  the  house  secretly  in  opposi- 
tion to  her  wishes,  fled  from  Paris,  and 
wandered  about  till  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where,  March  28.  1794,  he 
was  found  dead  on  the  floor,  having  ap- 
parently swallowed  poison. 
(lAnrlottim  (kon-dot-te-a'r*),  an 
VrOnaOllUen  ^^uan  name  given  to 
the  captains  of  those  bands  of  mercenary 
soldiers  who,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  hired  themselves  out  to 
carry  on  the  petty  wars  of  the  Italian 
states.  Montreal  d'Albarno,  a  gentleman 
of  Provence,  was  the  first  to  give  definite 
organisation  to  a  lawless  band  of  this 
kind,  and  many  of  them  attained  a  con- 
siderable sise  and  power.  One  of  the 
most  noted  was  the  company  of  Sforza 
Attendolo,  whose  son  made  himself  Duke 
of  Milan.  For  the  most  part,  these  mer- 
cenaries were  good  soldiers  and  splend- 
idly equipped,  but  rapacious  and  cruel  to 
all  but  their  own  class. 

Conduction.   See  neat 

dATl^nrtor  (kon-duk'tur),  or  Lioht- 
VrOnanCXOr  NirrG-coNoucTOR,  an  in- 
strument by  means  of  which  either  the 
electricity  of  the  clouds,  the  cause  of 
lightning,  is  conducted  without  explosion 
into  the  earth,  or  the  lightning  itself  is 
received  and  conducted  quietly  into  the 
earth  or  water  without  injuring  buildings, 
ships,  etc.  It  WAS  invented  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  abont  1752.  and  met  with  speedy 
general  adoption.  Tt  usually  consists  of 
a  stout  iron  rod  with  one  or  more  points 
at  the  top,  the  lower  end  being  metalli- 


cally connected  with  thick  strips  of  cop- 
per which  are  carried  into  the  eround  to 
a  considerable  depth  and  terminated,  if 
possible,  in  water  or  in  wet  earth.  Vari- 
ous other  forms  of  conductors  have  been 
introduced,  such  as  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying cut,  where  a  is  a  conductor 


liglitnlnc-oonduetor. 
a  b  9,  VmriouB  forms  of  Rods,     e  d  /.  Variovi 
f onns  of  Tips,     g  h  i.  Various  fonns  of  AUaob- 


consistlng  of  metallic  strips  Joined  to- 
gethery  6  a  conductor  of  copper  wires  in- 
tertwined with  iron  rodfj,  e  a  conductor 
consisting  of  a  metallic  strip  forming  a 
tube  with  spiral  flanges.  Various  kinds 
of  tips  are  also  in  use,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  cut,  d  being  formed  of  several  metals 
enclosed  the  one  within  the  other,  the 
most  fusible  being  outside:  g,  h,  i  show 
how  in  some  cases  successive  sections  of 
rods  are  connected. 

Conduit    (^^oi^'dit).  a  line  of  pipes  or 
an   underground   channel   of 
some  kind  for  the  conveyance  of  water, 
electric  wires,  etc 

Condvle  (kon'dil;  Gr.  kondylos),  in 
wu««jAw  anatomy,  a  protuberance  <» 
the  end  of  a  bone  serving  to  form  an 
articulation  with  another  bone ;  more 
especially  applied  to  the  prominence  of 
the  occipital  bone  for  articulation  with 
the  spine. 

Condy'S  Fluid,  *  preparation  of  per- 
wvA&%&j  »  .bxuA%&|   manganate  of  potash 

which  is  largely  used  as  a  deodoriser  and 
disinfectant  in  fevers,  etc  It  is  also  em- 
ployed as  a  gargle  in  diphtheria  and  other 
throat  affections,  and  is  especiiUly  val- 
uable for  cleansing  ulcers  and  sores. 
Gone  (l^^n)«  AS  used  in  geometry,  K<*n- 
x/vu%^  erally  means  a  right  cnrcular 
cone,  which  may  be  defined  as  the  solid 
figure  traced  out  when  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle is  made  to  revolve  round  one  of  the 
sides  that  contain  the  right  angle  A 
more  comprehensive  definition  may  he 
eiven  as  follows : — Typt  a  straight  line  be 
held  fixed  at  one  point,  and  let  anv  other 
point  of  the  linp  be  made  to  describe  anv 
closed  curve  which  does  not  cat  itself: 
the  solid  figure  traced  out  Is  a  cone. 
When  the  curve  which  the  second  point 
describes  is  a  circle^  the  con^  i^  a  right 
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Cone  Confessional 

circular  cone.     The  cubical  content  of  a  cuss  the  provisions  of  a  bill  with  regard 

right  circular  cone  is  one-third  of  that  to   which    they    are   disagreed,   with    the 

of  a  cylinder  on  the  same  base  and  of  object  of  effecting  an  agreement  between 

the  same  altitude,  and  is  therefore  found  them.     (3)     The  annual  meeting  of  the 

by  multiplying  the  area  of  the  base  by  Methodist    Episcopal    Church    for   delib- 

the  altitude,  and  taking  one-third  of  the  eration  on  its  affairs, 

product.     See  also  Conio  Section*.  ConfervaGeffi    (kon-f  er-T&'se-^),    a 

Cone      ^    botany,    a    dry    compound  w-***^*  ^  «*^^*»'     family    of    marine   or 

vvu^^     fruit,  consisting  of  many  open  fresh-water    algse    having    green    fronds 

scales,  each  with  two  seeds  at  the  base,  which  are  composed   of  articulated  fila- 

as  in  the  conifers ;  a  strobilus.  ments  simple  or  branched. 

HoTiMFliaTiA    (ko-nel-yft'n6),    a    town  The    cells    are    shortish 

l/OUegXiauo    ^^     j^^Jy^     province    of  and  cyUndricaL  and  they 

Treviso,  28  miles  N.  of  Venice.    It  has  a  are    reproduced    not    by 

castle  and   cathedral  with  paintings  by  conjugation,  but  by  boo- 

Cima  da  Conegliano.    Manufactures:  silk  spores    formed   from    the 

and  woolen  cloths.    Pop.  10,000.  cell-  contents   and   fur- 

Cone-Shell.    See  Canua.  nished  with  two  or  four 

vvu«  UJ.VAA.     oc«  vv»»i«i.  ^jjj^      rpjjg  typical  genus 

nnnpaai.'hfl.rlr   (kpn-es'si),  the  bark  of  Conferra  is  found,  either 

lAlueSBi  uaxJL   \^ri^htia  anHdfaenter-  attached  to  various  bod- 

fcd,  an  apocynaceous  plant  of  India^  used  ies    or    floating    swollen     Coofwra    {CI0- 

as  a  tonic,  a  febrifuge,  and  an  astringent  up  with   bubbles  of  gas,  f^^^*^.^^'*  ^ 

in  diarrhoea.  in  dense  masses  on  ponds.  M»ncggd  fiUiMni 

PnTiAir  TttlaTii)     *  small  island  9  miles  The    well-known    marine     ^^ 

UOUey  XSXaua,   southeast    of    New  deUcacy,  layer    iPorpKyra  laoinMa  and 

York,  at  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  a  P.  vulgdria),  with  the  green  laver  (Ulva 

popular  seaside  resort,  about  one  hour  by  latissima),     belongs     to     this     tribe     of 

trolley  from  Manhattan  City  Hall.    Here  plants. 

New  York  City  has  undertaken  the  crea-  GonfesflinTi  (kon-f  esh'un),  a  term 
tion  of  a  irreat  public  seaside  park.  As  ^viax^ooxvu.  sometimes  applied  to  a 
many  as  500,000  people  often  visit  Coney  profession  of  faith ;  for  instance,  the  Con- 
Island  in  a  single  day  during  the  sum-  tession  of  Aunburg.  It  sometimes  also 
mer.  Fi unifies  a  religious  sect;  as  the  three 
TnTifprl^rfifp  SfAtefi  ^^ ^  name  Christian  confessions — the  Roman  Catho- 
UOUieacraie  DT»16S,     ^^j^^^   ^   ^j^^  ^^    ^^   Lutheran    and   the   Calvinistic^ 

eleven  Southern  States  of  the  American  Confitear  (I  acknowledge)  is  the  confes- 
Union  which  attempted  to  secede  on  the  sion  which  the  Catholic  priests  make  he- 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Repnb-  fore  the  altar  when  beginning  mass  or 
lican  candidate,  to  the  presidency  in  No-  public  worship. 

vember.  1860,  thus  leading  to  the  great  rJATifAaflir^Ti     Aumculab    (aw-rik'tl- 

UivU  War  which  lasted  till  1865.     See  ^oniCBBlon,   ^^^^     ^^     ^^     strictest 

United  States.  sense,  the  disdosnre  of  sins  to  the  priest 

Confederation    of    the    Bhine,  at  the  confessional,  with  a  view  to  ol)tain 

vvAu«.u«^AntiAvu    vx     ^0AM.%,    a»uauv|  absolution   for  them.     The   person  oon- 

the  leaLg\ie  of  Germanic  states  formed  by  fessing  is  allowed  to  conceal  no  sin  of 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1806.  and  includ-  consequence  which  he  remembers  to  have 

ing  BaTaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse-  committed,   and   the   father  confessor  is 

Darmstadt,  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  bonnd  to  perpetual  secrecy.    The  practice 

etc.     It  extended  over  125,160  sq.  miles,  of  a  public  acknowledgment  of  great  sins 

and    comprised     14.608.877    inhabitants,  was  altered  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  in 

The  princes  undertook  to  raise  collectively  460,  into  a  secret  one  before  the  priest, 

a  large  body  of  tropps  in  event  of  war,  and  the  fourth  general  Lateran  council 

and  efltflblisbf'd  a  diet  at  Frankfort;  but  Q215>    ordained   that  every  one  of  the 

the  failure  of  Napoleon's  Russian  cam-  faithful,  of  both  sexes,  come  to  yean  of 

paign   of  1812  shook  the  structure,  and  f^iscretion,    should    privately   confess   all 

the  league  soon  after  broke  up.     It  was  their  sins  at  least  once  a  year  to  their 

succeeded  by  a  new  league,  the  Germanic  own  pastor,  an   ordinaHon  still  binding 

r'onfederation.  on    members    of    the    Roman    Catholic 

Gon'ff^renfiA    ^Von'f^r-ens),    (1)    a  Church.     Confession   is   a   part  of   the 

vrvux^xvuw     meeting    of    the    repre-  sacrament  of  penance, 

nentati-ves  of  different  foreign  countrif>s  r!AYi'f*a«iAiio1    (kon-f esh'un-al),    in 

for  the  discussion  of  some  question.     (2)  vumcBBiuiuil    Roman    Catholic 

A  meeting  between  dele^tes  of  the  two  churches  and  chapels,  a  kind  of  endosed 

boiue«i  of  a  legislative  body  called  to  dis-  seat   in  whicli   the  priest  sits  to  hear 
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Confession  of  Angsbnrg 


Gonfudns 


persons  confess  their  sins.  The  confes- 
sional is  often  not  unlike  a  sentry-box, 
the  priest  sitting  within  and  the  penitent 


ConfaMional,  Cathedrml  of  St.  Gudule,  BroMeb. 
kneeling  without  and  speaking  through  an 
aperture.  Many  confessionals  are  in 
three  divisions  or  compartments,  the  cen- 
ter, which  is  for  the  reception  of  the 
priest  being  closed  half-way  up  by  a 
dwarf  door,  and  having  a  seat  within  it 
The  side  compartments,  which  communi- 
cate with  the  center  by  grated  apertures, 
are  for  the  penitents. 

Confession  of  Angsbnrg.     |^y 

hurg  Confession. 

Confession  of  Faith,  S,«^fflSJ 

beliefs,  a  kind  of  elaborate  creed.  (See 
Creed.)  What  is  most  distinctively 
known  by  this  name  is  the  document  pre- 
pared by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  which 
met  at  Westminster  in  obedience  to  an 
ordinance  of  Parliament  issued  June  12, 
1643.  The  whole  number  of  the  assemblv 
amounted  to  174  members,  mostly  Puri- 
tans, tfairty-two  being  members  of  Par- 
liament There  were  also  six  Scottish 
commissioners  appointed  to  consult  and 
deliberate,  but  not  to  vote.  One  of  the 
chief  results  of  the  deliberations  was  the 
framing  of  the  Confession  of  Fnith,  which, 
on  the  return  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  August  27.  1647. 

Confidential     Commnnication, 

in  law,  a  communication  made  by  one 
person  to  another  which  the  latter  cannot 
be  compelled  to  give  in  evidence  as  a 
witness.  Generally  all  communications 
made  between  a  client  and  his  agent,  be- 
tween the  agent  and  the  counsel  in  a  suit, 
or  between  the  several  parties  to  a  suit, 
are  treated  as  confidential.  The  privilege 
of  confidentiality  does  not  extend  to  dis- 
closures made  to  a  medical  adviser,  and 


in  England  it  has  been  decided  also  that 
confessions  made  to  a  priest  are  not  to 
be  treated  as  confidentiaL 

Confirmation  *J^?e°m'rnn?^2J^^ 

of  hands  by  a  bishop  in  the  admission  of 
baptized  persons  to  the  enjoyment  of 
Christian  privileges,  the  person  confirmed 
then  taking  upon  himself  the  baptismal 
vows  made  in  his  name.  It  is  practised 
in  the  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran 
and  English  diurehes.  In  other  Protes- 
tant churches  a  public  confession  of  faith 
before  the  first  communion  takes  the  place 
of  the  rite.  Confirmation  is  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Confiscation  (l^on-fis-ka'shun),  the 
vrvuM0\/»iiAvu    ^^^   ^f  condemning  as 

forfeited,  and  adjudeing  to  the  public 
treasury,  the  goods  of  a  criminal  in  part 
punishment  of  a  crime. 

Conformable  <JL?,?-'^i;?J'-K>u.*S 


geology,  lying  in  par- 
allel or  nearly  parallel  planes,  and 
having  the  same  dip  and  changes  of  dip ; 


Conformable  Strata  a  and  b,  Unoonfocm- 
ableatc 

said  of  strata,   the  opposite  term  from 

unconfortnahle. 

rnTifnHnfl    (kon-fOsh'yus),  or  Koifo- 

teacher.  Kong')»  the  famous  Chinese  saire* 
bom  about  550  B.C.  in  the  province  of 
Shantung,  then  belonging  in  part  to  the 
small  vassal  kingdom  of  X<u.  His  father, 
Shuhliang-heih,  who  was  of  royal  descent, 
died  three  years  later,  and  the  boy  was 
reared  in  comparative  poverty  by  hij 
mother,  Chingtsai.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  was  made  inspector  of  corn- 
markets,  at  nineteen  he  married,  and  after 
about  four  years  of  domesticity,  in  which 
a  son  and  two  daughters  were  bom  him, 
he  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher. 
In  517  B.C.  he  was  induced  by  two  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  principal  houses  in  Lu, 
who  had  joined  his  band  of  disciples,  to 
visit  the  capital  with  them,  where  he  had 
interviews  with  I^o-tze,  the  founder  of 
Taouism.  Though  temporarily  driven 
from  Lu  to  Tsi  by  a  revolution,  he  soon 
returned  thither  with  an  increasing  fol- 
lowing, and  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  was 
made  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Chung-too.  So  striking  a  reformatioii 
was  effected  by  him  that  he  was  chosen 
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Gonge  d'Elire  Congo 

for  higher  posts,  became  minister  of  crime,  periods    of    development    of    the   human 

and  with  the  aid  of  two  powerful  disciples  body,     each     of     which     renders    aome 

elevated  the  state  of  Lu  to  a  leading  posi-  particular   organ   unusually   active;    dis- 

tion  in  the  kingdom.     Its  marquis,  how-  eased  cunditions ;  and  the  accidental  exer- 

ever,    soon    after    gave    himself    up    to  tions  of   certain  organs.     Again,  if  the 

debauchery  J    and    Confucius    became    a  current  of  blood  to  one  organ  is  checked 

wanderer    in    many    states    for    thirteen  the  blood  tends  to  accumulate  in  another ; 

years.     In  488   he  returned  to  Lu,   but  and    the    vessels    which    bring    back    the 

would  not  take  office.    The  deaths  of  his  blood  to  the  heart — that  is,  the  veins — 

favorite  disciples  Yen  Hwin  and  Tze-lu  are  sometimes  obstructed,  as  by  external 

in  481  and  478  did  much  to  bring  about  pressure,    by    tumors,    etc.      Congestion 

his  own,  which  took  place  in  the  latter  sometimes  lasts  a  short  time  only ;  but  if 

year.     Confucius  left  no  work  detailing  not   early  cured,   and  its   return,   which 

his  moral  and  social  system,  but  the  five  would  otherwise  be  frequent,  prevented, 

canonical  books  of  Confucianism  are  the  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  other  diseases. 

Yih-king,  the  Shwking,  the  Bhi-kinff,  the  Sometimes    it    terminates    in    bleeding, 

Le-king  and  the  Chun-tsien,  with  which  which  is  a  remedy  for  it;  sometimes  it 

are  grouped  the  '  Four  Books,'  by  disciples  increases  into  inllammation  ;  sometimes  it 

of  Confucius,  the  To-heo  or  *  Oreat  Study,'  becomes  a  chronic  disease,   that  is,   the 

the    Chunff'Yuna   or   '  Invariable   Mean,'  blood  accumulates  for  a  lon^  time  and 

the  Tun-yu  or  '^Philosophical  Dialogues,'  expands  the  veins,  the  expansion  becomes 

and   the  Hi-Ue,  written  by  Meng-tse  or  permanent,  and  dropsy  may  result. 

Mencius.    The  teaching  of  Confucius  has  Coil?letoiI    (konVl-tun),    a    market 

had,  and  still  has,  an  immense  influence  ^v-^S*^""**     town    of    England,    Che- 

in  China,  though  he  can  hardly  be  said  shire,  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  Dane,  22 

to  have  founded   either  a  religion  or  a  miles  s.  of  Manchester.  It  has  cotton  and 

philosophy.    All  his  teachings  was  devoted  silk  manufactures,  the  latter  forming  the 

to  practical  mondity  and  to  the  duties  of  principal  industry.     Pop.  (1911)  11.310. 

man    in    this    world    in    relation    to   his  C!oil?loiliera.te    (kon-glom'er-&t),  a 

fellowmen;    in   it   was   summed    up   the  ^vaj.5*vaia^x€*v«    ^^j^   applied   bv   ge- 

wisdom  acquired  by  his  own  i^isight  and  ologists    to    rocks    consisting    mostly    of 

experience,    and    that    derived    from    the  water-worn  pebbles  connected  together  by 

teaching  of  the  sages  of  antiquity.     It  is  a  matrix  of  siliceous,  calcareous,  or  other 

doubtful  if  he  had  any  real  belief  in  a  cement,   often   called   also  plun^-puddinff 

personal  god.  9ione, 

ConCT^  d'EHre    (J^V-zba  da-ler)    the  ConerO  ({jon'gO),  formerly  ZmE.  one  of 

^/vug^  «ft  AAUAv    jijQpnian    French    for  ^v**&^    the  yreat  rivers  of  the  world,  in 

'leave  to  elect,'  designates  the  sovereign's  Southern  Africa,  having  its  embouchure 

license  authorizing  the  dean  and  chapter  in  the  South  Atlantic.    The  mouth  of  the 

of  a  vacant  see  in  England  to  proceed  river  was  known   to   the  Portuguese  in 

with  a  new  election.     Though  nominally  1485,  but  the  lower  part  of  its  course  was 

choosing  their  bishop,  yet  the  ^ean  and  first  explored   by  an  English  expedition 

chapter   are    bound    to    elect,    within    a  under  Captain  Tuckey,  which,  in  1816, 

certain  time,  such  person  as  the  crown  ascended  it  for  about  172  miles.    In  1867, 

shall    recommend,    otherwise   they   incur  however,   Livingstone   discovered  a  con- 

the  penalties  of  a  prtBmufUre.  siderable  river  called  the  Chambezi,  rising 

Con^er-^el     (l^ong'g^r),    a    genus    of  in  the  Chibal4  Hills,  and  having  followed 

vvugvx  ^^x     marine  eels  characterized  it  to  Lake  Bangweolo  traced  it  thence  as 

by  a  long  dorsal  fin  beginning  near  the  the  Luapula  to  Lake  Moero,  and  thence 

nape  of  the  neck,  immediately  above  the  again  as  the  Lualaba  to  Nyangwe.    From 

origin  of  the  pectoral  fins,  and  by  having  this  point  its  exploration  was  taken  up  in 

the   upper  jaw   longer   than    the   lower.  1876-77    by     Stanley,    who    proved    its 

The  best-known  member  of  this  genus  is  identity  with  the  Congo.    It  carries  more 

the  Conger  vulgaris,  sometimes  as  thick  water  to  the  ocean  than  the  MississipDi, 

as  a  man's  thigh,  frequently  attaining  a  its   volume   being  next  to   that   of   the 

length  of  10  feet  and  more  than  100  lbs.  Amazon.      Its    total    length    is    perhaps 

in  weight.    It  is  pale  brown  above,  gray-  dOOO  miles.    Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 

ish  white  below,  with  whitish  dorsal  and  Aruwimi  and  the  Mobangi  from  the  right, 

anal  fins  fringed  with  black.     Its  flesh  and  the  Ikelemba  and  Kwa  from  the  left, 

is  eaten,  but  is  somewhat  coarse.  which  latter  represents  the  collected  war 

pATicrMifiAii    (kon-.lpst'vun),    in    medi-  ters  of  immense  rivers   from   the  south. 

\/Oii^t»tiUii    ^^g  Biroifies  an  excessive  such  as  the  Kassai,  the  Kwango,  etc.    It 

accumulation  of  blood  In  an  organ,  which  is  navigable  for  about  110  miles  from  its 

thereby  becomes  disordered.     Among  the  mouth,  after  which  the  navigation  is  in- 

caiMfli  of   congestion   are    the   different  terrupted  by  cataracts.    See  next  article. 
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Congo  Congress 

Paticfa  Uplcyiaii  formerly  CONGO  of  the  natives  in  the  collection  of  rubber 
yjuiL^Uy  JJCX^iau,  p^^  State,  on  led  in  the  early  twentieth  century  to  in- 
the  riyer  Ck>ngo,  In  South  Central  Africa,  digrnant  protests  from  travelers  and  oth- 
stretching  by  a  kind  of  narrow  neck  of  crs,  and  in  1908  King  Leopold  transferred 
territory  to  the  river's  mouth,  but  ex-  the  control  of  the  state  to  the  Bel^fian 
panding  inland  so  as  to  cover  an  immense  government.  Various  reforms  have  since 
area,  mainly  lying  south  of  the  river,  been  authorized.  Area  estimated  at  920r 
The  obvious  advantages  of  tlie  Coneo  as  000  sq.  miles;  pop.  8,000,000  to  15,000,- 
a  waterway  in  opening  up  the  continent  000. 

led  to  the  formation  at  Brussels  in  1878  ConereerationalistS  (ko^-«^,®-?*'- 
of  a  Comity  d'fitudes  du  Haut  Congo,  ^""6 ^'^B »""**»"»"  shun-al-ists), 
under  the  patronage  of  Leopold  II,  hav-  or  iNDEPENDinfTa  The  distinctive  prin- 
ing  as  its  aim  the  internationalization  ciple  of  Congregational  polity  is  that 
and  development  of  the  Congo  area,  every  congregation  is  entitled  *  to  elect  its 
Under  its  auspices  Stanley  returned  in  ^^^  officers,  to  manage  all  its  own  affairs, 
1879  (see  preceding  article)  to  open  up  And  to  stand  independent  of,  and  irre- 
the  river  and  form  a  free  state  under  Eu-  sponsible  to,  all  authori^,  saving  that 
ropean  auspices.  Ue  established  a  first  o^y  of  the  Supreme  and  Divine  Head  of 
station  at  Vivi,  the  limit  of  maritime  the  Church,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  Con- 
navigation,  110  miles  above  the  mouth  of  gregationalism  denies  that  there  is  any 
the  river,  constructed  roads  past  the  Yel-  authority  in  Scripture  for  uniting  the 
lala  and  Livingstone  cataracts,  and  hauled  churches  of  a  nation  or  province  into  one 
steamers  up  to  the  higher  reaches  of  the  corporation  to  be  ruled  by  bishops,  supe- 
Congo.  where  in  1882  the  station  of  Leo-  r^o'  to  the  pastors  of  particular  congre- 
poldville  was  formed  on  Stanley  Pool.  Of  K^-^om*  «'  by  a  presbytery  or  synod, 
the  223  miles  between  Vivi  and  I^eopold-  This  is  it  which  distinguishes  Congrega- 
ville  only  88  are  navigable  water;  but  tionalism  from  Episcopacy  and  from 
from  the  latter  station  to  Stanley  Falls  fj^^^^^J-  ^  As  early  as  the  days  of 
the  Congo  itself  is  continuously  navigable  9^^^^  Elizabeth  Independents,  or  Brown- 
for  1000  miles,  to  which  its  great  affluents  ^^ts,  as  they  were  also  named  after  Robert 
already  explored  add  no  fewer  than  5000  Browne,  were  numerous,  and  punishments 
miles  of  serviceable  waterway.  Above  2f  hanisMnent  and  even  death  were  m- 
the  Stanley  Falls  station  (destroyed  by  ^<^^  upon  some.  Finally,  large  numbers 
Arab  slave-dealers  in  November  1886)  the  ?*  ^«™  retired  to  Holland  and  to  Amer- 
river  is  again  navigable  for  a  distance  of  i^  ^  By  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  16^ 
386  miles  to  Nyangwe.  which  is  about  the  Independents  were  subjected  to  much 
1300  miles  from  the  dhambezi  sources,  juffermg.  l^e  Revolution  of  1688.  imd 
The  work  having  been  thus  initiated  by  ^^  Pl¥^2?  <>'  ^f.  T*^^®^?^?  ^^  ^  ^^• 
Stanley,  and  the  feasibiUty  of  the  project  *>r^^\l,^!P  '^M*  .  Efforts  were  made 
made  manifest,  the  association  in  1884-85  about  this  time  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
entered  into  treaHes  with  all  the  Eu-  godation  between  them  and  the  English 
ropean  powers  and  the  United  States  for  fiSS°y^?^*fe**'*l  r^  "*"iS  ^®5^"-  ^5 
the  recognition  of  its  sovereign  power.  J^SO  certain  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and 
The  boundaries  of  the  new  Congo  Fbee  Independwits  formed  themselvw  into  a 
State  were  settled  at  the  same  time,  it  S?*^  J*^*?'  under  the  name  of  the  Three 
being  agreed  that  the  basin  of  the  Cokgo  JJenommations.  llie  Independents  are 
and  its  tributaries  should  be  free  to  all  *^«  ^f^f^^^J^T'^^'^KM^Zi^^  England 
nations,  that  no  duties  should  be  levied  «^S?Pi  ihJ?L^!jFfS.i^^'^^S;«.««nn 
on  imports,  and  that  the  slave  trade  ..The  history  of  American  Congreption- 
should  be  suppressed.  The  central  gov-  »J",?  '^  ^^.  ^^^^J^ J«*"  *«  P^S^S^^  ^** 
emment  was  at  Brussels,  consisting  of  ^^^tu^"*^"?  ^f  .New  England,  beginning 
the  King  of  Belgium  as  sovereign,  and  with  the  arnval  in  l(p  of  the  first  group 
three  departmental  chiefs.  Railways  ?;L^J"^lnnl  J'^nf^^pL^^n/h^ 
have  been  constructed  around  the  lower  tional  colonies  of  Plymouth,  Ma^chu- 
rapids  and   elsewhere  along  the   stream,  ?«"«  ?*y»  Coimecticut  and  New  Haven 

leading  commercial  prodnot  of  the  state.  Twt5%fJ°  mm  nh^^«.^rt>  TMmn 

Sa*1^  ??.'?  •'«,«"<«'»-'°«y  ^owni  S.mx^nttmembeJr''*''""'^'^*^ 
and  Ivory,  copal  and  palm  oil  and  keiv  ^^"**" ""*«*"»•  *"«*""«* «». 

i!fiu.J^*«^'  imiwrtance.  The  minerals  Congress  ^^^  »a™«  «i^e^  ^  the 
inclnde  tin,  gold^platinum,  iron,  coal  vrongicaa,  legislative  assembly  of  the 
•na  iMUladinm.     Hie  cruel   exploitation  United  States  of  America,  consisting  of 
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Congressional  Apportionment  Conia 

two  hoases — a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Con^reve  (kon'grey),  William,  an 
Representatives.  The  Senate  consists  of  ^^"■B*^''''  English  dramatist,  born 
two  members  elected  by  the  legislature  of  1670,  educated  at  Kilkenny,  and  at 
each  state  for  a  period  of  six  years,  one-  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  from  which  he 
third  of  whom  are  elected  every  two  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  A 
years.  The  Representatives  in  the  lower  ^o^^i  entiUed  the  Incognita,  under  the 
house  are  elected  by  the  people  of  the  fST'^2'^^!S  ?L?J^1^^1^' Z^m!''^2?:^^^  *J 
several  states  every  two  years,  and  their  ftf  %^S  ""niS^LTTl  ^Z^'^J^li^^ 
■nn.»k^»  ^Avs^a  4«  JL^u  «4><.4>^  i^\^^^,^^i^^  the  ula  Bachelor^  the  success  of  which 
?-^k!  J^t^Sn  «a  5itlti?«?r?^^^^^^  procured  for  him  the  patronage  of  Lord 
to  the  population  as  determined  by  the  fiaiifax,  who  made  him  a  commissioner 
decennial  census.  The  united  body  of  for  licensing  hackney-coaches;  soon  after 
senators  and  representatives  for  the  two  gave  him  a  place  in  the  pipe  office;  and 
years  during  which  t^e  representatives  gnally  conferred  on  him  a  very  lucrative 
hold  their  seats  is  called  one  Congress,  place  in  the  customs.  He  afterwards  re- 
See  United  States.  ceived  an  additional  sinecure  in  the  ap- 
ConSTreSSional  Annortionmentt  Polntment  of  secretary  to  the  island  of 
^^  ^  ^  -  ,..^,.  .  M  Jamaica.  His  next  play,  the  Double 
the  number  of  people  appointed  by  act  of  Dealer,  was  less  successful ;  his  third 
Congress  to  be  represented  by  one  Rep-  comedy,  Love  for  Love,  and  his  tragedy 
pesentative  in  Congress.  The  number  rpj^^  Mourning  BHde  (1679),  were  botii 
fixed  in  the  Constitution  was  30,000  with  popular ;  but  after  the  cold  reception  of 
the  provision  that  each  State  should  have  hig  ^ay  of  the  World  in  1700,  he  ceased 
at  least  one  Representative.  This  num-  altogether  to  write  for  the  stage.  He, 
ber  was  increased  at  each  successive  however,  continued  to  write  occasional 
census,  in  order  that  the  membership  of  verses  on  public  subjects ;  and  in  1710 
the  House  should  not  become  unwleldily  published  a  collection  of  his  plays  and 
!?^^-^. '^®*'™.?*^"^®  ratios  since  the  poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  early 
formation  of  the  government  have  Deen  patron.  Lord  Halifax,  to  whose  person 
as  foUows :  and  party  he  remained  attached  in  all 
178»-1792  bued  on  th«  Constituton  30.000  fortunes.  He  died  in  1729.  His  plays 
l^}S?l'''^~'^'Vr"*»'  JS2'  SSSg  belong  to  tiie  artificial  school  of  comedy. 
laialiSa  ••  "  isio'  S'Soo  ^bich  aimed  rather  at  the  production  of 
1823=1^  ••  ilao'  40  000  «  BusUined  flow  of  wit  than  at  tiie  pre- 
1933-1843  "  "  i83o!  47J00  else  delineation  of  character. 
1843-1853  **  **  1840.  70.680  CnnoTm^m  S»  WiLLiAK,  inventor  of 
J2S-J2S?  ;:  ;:  JSSS*  ,S?'J2?  ^OJ^SrCTC,  ^^^  Con^reve  rocket,  was 
]mZ\^  "  «  flSS'  Wy'^k  ^"  in  England  in  1772.  and  entered  the 
IM^l^  "  "  1880  161  912  army*  ^''o™  ^^ic*»  ^«  retired  in  1816  with 
1803-1903  "  "  1890.'  173!901  ^^e  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery 
iOOS-1913  "  "  1900,  194.182  and  entered  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
1913-1923  "  "  I9ia  211,877  invented  the  rocket  about  1804.  It  was 
The  change  under  the  1910  census  in-  first  used  in  active  tervice  in  the  attack 
creases  the  membership  of  the  House  from  on  Boulogne,  1806,  and  on  Copenhagen, 
386  to  435,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  1807.  He  took  out  dr  tents  also  for  the 
which  were  admitted  in  1912,  each  being  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  of  bank- 
giyen  one  Representative.  note  paper,  and  wrote  treatises  on  the 
nnTurrpftftiATifil  T.ihraTir  (kong-  mounting  of  naval  ordnance  and  on  the 
l/OngreSSlOnai  IADTBTJ  ^„^.  hydro-pneumatic  lock.  He  died  at  Tou- 
an-al),  the  library  of  the  United  States  I'^use  in  1828. 
Congress,   established   m   1800.     It  now  ConffTeVC  Bocket.     See  Rocket. 

numbers  nearly   two   million   books   and  ^       ?       «  r*^ /;»*  -  .x 

pamphlets,  exclusive  of  maps,  charts,  pho-  GoiU,  SF  ^^5?^  (k«nM),  a  town  of 
tographs,  etc.  Copies  of  every  work  pub-  .^  '  ^o™  ^^y*  capital  of  the  prov- 
lisbed  and  copyrighted  in  the  United  i^^^,,  o^.  S?°^'  charmingly  si^a ted  on 
States  must  be  sent  to  it,  and  it  contains  i,°*Vi  **  the  confluence  of  the  Stura  and 
large  numbers  of  duplicates.  In  1897  it  *?®  ^^^^O'  *7  miles  .S.  Turin.  Formerly 
was  removed  from  the  Capitol  to  a  mag-  J^  merchandise  pasmng  from  the  seaport 
nificent  buflding  erected  for  it  in  the  J?  ^^^^  *<>  Lombardy,  Switzeriand  and 
vicinity.  irermany  went  by  this  route,  but  the  rail- 

r!nTicrrPfiftTnii.Ti.flf.1flr9l^      a  m  e  m-  way  has  confined  its  trade  to  Turin  and 
l/OngreSSman-aX-iarge^     ber  of  tiie  neighboring  towns,    it  has  nfanufactures 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  of  silks  and  woolens.    Pop.  27.065. 
who  is  elected  by  the  voters  of  a  whole  Gonift     Cowiinb       (CsHxtN),       a 
state  instead  of  by  districts.  v***»,   y^^j^^^^    alkaloid,     the     active 
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Conic  Sections 


Conjeveram 


poisonoas  principle  of  Conium  maculatum 
(spotted  hemlock),  nat.  order  Umbelli- 
feriB.  It  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
but  especially  in  the  not  quite  ripe  seed. 
When  pure  it  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid, 
specific  gravity  0.878,  changing  by  ex- 
posure to  air  to  a  brown  fluid,  and  ulti- 
mately to  a  resinous,  bitter  mass,  insolu- 
ble in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
when  purified  yielding  a  jelly  with  a 
butyric  odor.  It  has  a  nauseous  taste 
and  very  disagreeable  odor,  sharp  and 
choking  when  strong,  but  in  small  quan- 
tity like  the  odor  of  mice.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly poisonous,  appearing  to  cause  death 
by  inducing  paralysis  of  the  muscles  used 
in  respiration.  It  is  antispasmodic  and 
relaxant. 

Conic  Sections   n^-^i^^i.  *,VpeV' 

bola,  the  parabola,  and  the  ellipse,  so 
called  because  they  are  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  the  surface  of  a  cone  with 
planes  that  cut  the  cone  in  various  di- 
rections. If  the  cutting-plane  be  parallel 
to  the  axis  the  curve  formed  is  the 
hyperbola  (1)  ;  if  parallel  to  the  slope 
of  the  cone  the  curve  is  a  parabola  (2)  ; 


Gonio  Sedioiia. 
if  passing  through  both  sides  of  the  cone 
obliquely  the  section  is  an  ellipse  (3). 
A  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  cone  forms  a  circle  (4),  which  may 
also  be  considered  one  of  the  conic  sec- 
tions. A  perpendicular  plane  through  the 
apex  gives  a  triangle  (5). 

Conidia  ^^^"^^^^'^-f )»,,.??  ^*any,  the 

*^  simple,  dusthke,  asexual  re- 
productive cells  produced  on  some  lichens 
and  fungi,  as  in  the  potato-blight. 
Conifer®  (k5-nifVr§)  the  pines,  firs. 
vrvuxx^xcK^  and  their  allies,  a  natural 
order  of  gymnospermous  exogens,  the 
essential  character  of  which  consists  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  ovules,  not  en- 
closed in  an  ovary,  receive  directly  the 
actinn  of  the  pollen  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  stigma.  The  ovules  in  these 
plants  a^  borne  on  Bcales  or  modified 


leaves,  which  are  spread  out,  not  folded, 
and  generally  grouped  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  cone  composed  of  a  greater 
or  smaller  number  of  these  leaves,  of 
which  only  a  portion  may  be  fertile  and 
bear  ovules.  The  disposition  of  the  ovules 
in  relation  to  these  scales  permits  of 
a  division  of  the  Coniferae  into  three  dis- 
tinct families  or  tribes.  In  the  Cupre^- 
ainecBf  which  include  the  juniper,  cypress, 
etc.,  the  cones  are  formed  of  simple  scales, 
each  of  which  bears  towards  the  base  of 
its  superior  surface  the  ovules  erect  and 
sessile.  The  second  family,  AhieHnea, 
has,  in  place  of  simple  scales,  scales 
actually  double  or  formed  of  two  parts; 
the  lower  one  usually  designated  the 
bract:  the  other  bearing  at  its  base  tbp 
ovules  reversed.  This  family  inclndes 
the^  pines,  firs  and  larches,  the  arau- 
carias,  wellingtonias,  dammaras,  etc  In 
these  two  families  the  ovules  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  scales  which  oon- 
stitnte  the  cones,  which  unite  after  fecun- 
dation and  enclose  the  seed  till  their 
maturity.  In  the  Taxineof,  which  con- 
stitute the  third  familv.  the  scales  are 
short,  imperfect,  and  partly  stenie,  and 
neither  cover  the  ovules  at  the  period  of 
fecundation  nor  at  that  of  maturation. 
The  ovules  are  usuallv  set  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Cupre^Hnetp.  The 
yew,  the  ginffko.  etc..  belonir  to  this 
family.  The  Coniferm  are  found  in  larire 
forests  m  the  north  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  are  of  great  importance  as 
timber  trees.  Thev  ahoimd  also  in 
i^nous  juices  and  yield  turpentine, 
pitch,  tar.  succinic  add,  etc.  The  leaves 
are  usually  alternate,  and  awl  or  needle 
shaped,  the  naked  flowers  are  mon/Bcious 
or  moBcious,  the  male  flow^^ps  belnr  in 
rtecidTious  catkins,  the  female  in  cones. 
Conune    (ka'nl-in).    See  Cania. 

Conirostres  ^J^^{I^'^^*j!',P^ 

mthology,  a  subdivision 
of  the  order  Insessores  or  Passeres,  con- 
sisting of  genera  having  a  stout,  conical 
beak.  The  best-known  genera  are  the 
larks,  tits,  finches,  sparrows,  gold-finches, 
linnets,  bullfinches,  crossbills,  starlings, 
crows  and  birds  of  paradise. 
Goninm  (K?-nI'um),  a  genus  of  umbel- 
bferous  plants.  See  Hemloci. 
Conjeveram  (^on-je-ver-um'),atown 
*    ^,  <^f  Hindustan,  presiden- 

cy of  Madras,  district  of  Chingleput 
It  stands  in  a  valley,  is  irregularly  built, 
and  from  5  to  6  miles  long.  It  po<<se8ses 
two  famous  pagodas  dedicated  to  Vishnu 
Md  Siva,  and  the  inhabitants  are  mostlv 
Krahnmns.  The  name  *  Benares  of  the 
South  has  been  sometimes  given  to  it 
Cottons  are  mannfactnred  in  the  town. 
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Conjugal  Bights  Conneotiout 

in  which  there  is  a  large  Free  Church  of  an  English  statesman,  the  third  son  of 
Scotland  mission  school.  Pop.  46,164.  Queen  Victoria,  bom  in  1850.  He  was 
ConiUCral  Bights  (kon'jb-gal).  in  trained  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
wvMj  u.^««  «M.gttV0  j^^^  ^^  right  Woolwich,  and  received  his  commission  in 
which  husband  and  wife  have  to  each  1868.  His  promotion  was  rapid.  In  1879 
other's  society,  comfort  and  affection.  he  married  Princess  Louise  Margaret  of 

Coninnction    ^  ^  ^  n'junk'shun  ) ,     in  Prussia.    In  1905  he  was  made  personal 
^  grammar  a  connective  aide-decamp  io  Edward  VII,  and  in  1910 

indeclinable  particle  serving  to  unite  opened  the  first  parliament  of  the  Union 
words,  sentences,  or  clauses  of  a  sentence,  of  South  Africa.  In  1911  he  succeeded 
and  indicating  their  relation  to  one  an-  Earl  Grey  as  Governor-General  of  Can* 
other.  They  are  classifiable  into  two  ada.  The  democracy  of  his  regime  gave 
main  groups:  ^1)  Coordinating  conjunc-  him  wide  popularity, 
tions,  joining  independent  propositions,  r|oT«nAQTit  (kon-e-ftt')f  a  town  of  Ash- 
and  subdivisible  into  copulative,  disjunc-  ^v*****'****"  tabula  Co.,  Ohio,  on  Lake 
tive,  adversative  and  illative  conjunc-  Erie,  68  miles  N.  e.  of  Cleveland.  It  has 
tions.  (2)  Subordinating  copjunctions,  a  good  harbor  and  is  a  big  ore  port  There 
linking  a  dependent  or  modifying  clause  are  manufactures  of  iron,  leather,  tin- 
to  the  principal  sentence.  plate,  etc    Pop.  8319. 

Conjnnction,  i?tt»»*^f  ^j,  *«  §^  Connecticut  <Ji*»''k"^4''*^Umi.'*tS 

heavenly  bodies,  such  as  two  planets,  or  west  branch  of  which  forms  by  treaty  the 
the  sun  and  a  planet,  when  they  have  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
same  longitude  (are  in  the  same  direction  Canada  to  lat  45^  N.  It  rises  on  the 
from  the  earth).  When  it  is  simply  said  north  border  of  New  Hampshire;  fonmi 
that  a  planet  is  in  consunaUont  con-  the  boundary  between  Vermont  and  New 
junction  with  the  sun  is  to  be  understood.  Hampshire,  passes  through  the  west  part 
JSuperiar  conjunction  and  inferior  con-  of  Massachusetts  and  the  central  part  of 
junction  are  terms  used  of  the  planets  Connecticut,  and  falls  into  Long  Island 
whose  orbits  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  Sound.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  draw- 
that  of  the  earth,  according  las  the  sun  ing  &om  8  to  10  feet  for  about  300  mllM 
IB  between  us  and  them  or  they  between  from  its  mouth,  subsidiary  canals,  how- 
os  and  the  sun.  ever,    being    z^oired    above    Hartford ; 

Coninnfitivfl.    (kon-junk-ti'va),     the  total  length.  450  miles.    ,     . 
^vuji&uvuAva    mucous      membrane  flnTiTiPofi out      o^®    of    the    thirteen 
which  Unes  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye-  ^"l^COUUUi,     original  States  of  th« 
Hds  and  is  continued  over  the  forepart  of  American  Union ;  bounded  by  New  York, 
the  globe  of  the  eye.  Massachusetts,   Rhode  Island  and  Long 

Con  Ml  Tig  (konkling),  RoscoE,  law-  Island  Sound;  length,  east  to  west  about 
^^  o    year,  orator    and    political  95  miles;  greatest  oreadth,  north  to  sonth* 

leader,  bom  at  Albany,  New  York,  1829 ;  about  72  miles ;  area,  4990  sq.  miles.  It 
died  in  Utica  in  1888.  He  was  in  Con-  contains  several  distinct  ranges  of  hills, 
irreas  1859-63  and  1806-67,  and  United  but  none  of  them  have  any  great  eleva- 
States  Senator  1867-81,  when  he  angrilv  tion.  Its  principal  river  is  the  Connecti- 
resigned  on  account  of  disagreement  with  cut  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly 
President  Garfield  on  the  question  of  equal  parts.  The  coast  is  indented  with 
political  appointments  to  office.  numerous  bays  and  creeks,  which  furnish 

ConnftH^llt  (kon'nftt),  the  smallest  many  harbors.  Its  mineral  resources  are 
^^vuixoruguv  ^^  ^g  £q^j.  provinces  of  not  extensive,  but  include  iron,  tungsten 
Ireland,  situated  between  IJeinster  and  and  porcelain-clay.  Lime  is  produced  in 
the  Atlantic ;  area,  6862  sauare  miles :  Its  large  quantities,  and  there  is  abundance 
-west  coast  is  much  broken  up  by  nu-  of  building-stone.  The  soil  is  in  general 
merous  bays  and  inlets,  and  is  thickly  better  suited  for  grazing  than  tillage, 
studded  witii  islands.  Thetcentral  parts  abounding  in  fine  meadows.  But  where 
are  comparatively  level  and  of  limestone  agriculture  is  practised  there  are  ample 
formation,  while  the  surrounding  and  crops  of  hay,  tobacco,  com,  rye,  wheat, 
picturesque  mountains  are  formed  of  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  etc. ;  and  fruits, 
■tandstone,  clay-slate,  granite  and  quartz,  particularly  apples,  flourish.  The  manu- 
A  large  proportion  of  the  province  is  bog,  factures  consist  chiefly  of  woolen,  cot- 
and,  generally,  it  is  the  least  fertile  of  ton  and  silk  goods,  metal  goods,  paper, 
all  the  provinces.  It  is  divided  into  five  clocks,  hats  and  caps,  leather  goods, 
counties— Oalway,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  pottery-ware,  glass  and  machinery, 
I/eitrim  and  Sligo.    Pop.  046,932.  firearms,    sewing    machines,    soap,    can- 

riATiTioiKylit  ASTHTTB  WiLLlAM  Pat-  dles,  bricks,  automobiles,  etc.  The  prin- 
\/viLuau^iAipy  jmjjj  Albbbt,  Duke  or,  cipal     exports    consist    of    agricultural 
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prodace  and  maDufacttireB.  The  foreign  escaped  to  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  joined 
commerce  is  nearly  all  carried  on  through  the  Persians  against  the  Spartans,  being 
New  York  and  Boston,  but  there  is  a  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  Persian 
considerable  coasting  trade,  and  a  large  fleet  in  SOI.  In  394,  with  Phamabazus 
amount  of  tonnage  engaged  in  the  cod-  he  defeated  the  Spartan  admiral,  Pisander 
fisheries.  Fish-culture  has  received  spe-  of  Cnidus,  and  in  393  returned  to  Athens 
cial  attention,  many  millions  of  shad  to  restore  the  walls  and  fortifications. 
oTa  and  young  salmon  having  been  intro-  llATiii^TinrillA  (jFon'enhvil),  a  dty  of 
duced  into  the  rivers.  The  number  of  ^^aacraYlllC  ^^yette  Ca,  Indiana, 
miles  of  railway  in  operation  is  over  22  miles  B.  w.  of  Richmond.  Automobiles. 
1000.  The  chief  educational  institution  wagons,  carriages,  springs,  axles,  lamps, 
is  Yale  College,  one  of  the  most  cele-  etc,  are  produced.  Pop.  10,000. 
brated  in  the  States.  Connecticut  is  Conanest  (kong'kwest},  in  feudal  law, 
divided  into  eight  counties;  the  seat  of  ^^**1**^«'»'  a  name  applied  to  purchase 
(ovemment  is  Hartford.  The  State  at  or  any  other  means  of  acquiring  property 
first  consisted  of  two  colonies— Connect!-  than  by  the  common  course  of  inheritance, 
cut,  with  iU  seat  of  government  at  Hart-  Conrkd  I  (kon'rad).  King  of  Gep. 
ford;  and  New  Haven,  with  capital  of  ^^^»***  many  (911-918);  died  De- 
same  name.  Connecticut  was  settled  in  cember  23,  918.  During  his  reign  the 
1633  by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  country  was  invaded  by  the  Danes,  Slav^ 
Hartford  was  settled  bv  English  in  1635,  *nd  Magyars,  and  he  was  constantly  at 
the  Dutch  having  previously  built  a  fort  war  with  his  own  subjects, 
there.  The  colony  of  New  Haven  was  CSonrftd  H  *  ^*  Salian,'  King  of  Ger- 
setUed  by  English  in  1638,  and  the  two  ^*"****  -">  many  and  Emperor  of 
colonies  were  united  under  the  name  of  the  Romans,  reigned  fr«m  1024  to  1030. 
Connecticut,  in  1665.  Pop.  1.114,756.  a?cl  is  regarded  as  the  true  founder  of 
l]Aiiii»llawil1ii  (con'els-vil),  s  city  of  the  Franconian  or  Salic  line.  On  bis 
VMUmCAUTllie  YtLjette  Co.*  Pennsyl-  election  he  proclaimed  s  Qo4*$  Truce  in 
vsnia.  67  miles  s.  b.  k.  of  Pittsburgh,  order  to  attempt  certain  reforms  In  the 
Its  manufacture  of  coke  is  the  largest  in  kingdom ;  but  his  attention  was  too  dis- 
the  United  States ;  also  has  iron  and  va-  tracted  between  Italy  and  Germany  for 
rious  other  manufactures.  Pop.  12,845.  him  to  do  more  than  repress  some  of  the 
rnnnAniATa   O  o  n-n  6-m  a'rai,    '  the  more  markedevils  of  the  feudal  system. 

tronnemaiu  ^^y,  ^^  ^^^^  ocean')^  a  Conrad  m.    '^^  <>'  £!"^,%o"^ 

boggy  and  mountainous  district  occupying  ^^^^  ^^  '     emperor  from   1138   to 

the  west  portion  of  County  Galway,  Ire-  1152.    was   the   founder  of   the   Suabian 

land;  about  30  miles  in  length  and  15  to  ^l^*\y    ^^.^J^^)^^^^?^^      ^?^JL  ^^ 

20  miles  in  breadth.    Its  coasts  are  very  Jtrugfle  with  his  nval  Heni^  the  Proud, 

broken,   and    there   are    numerous    small  ti>«    factions    of    Guelf    and    Ghibeline. 

lakes.     It  is  subdivided  into  Connemara  ^oied  from  the  war-cries  of  the  respec- 

proper   in    the    west,    Jar-Connaught   in  ^^f  partieiL  came  Into  existence.     Con- 

the    south,    and    Joyce    country    in    the  fad,  persuaded  by  St.  Bernard,  took  part 

north  'a  ^^  second  crusade,  from  1147  to  1149. 

Coimino'  Tower    *»  armored  endos-  ?Hli™*I"'l!^  '^}^^^.^P'^^S^J'^?^  ^®^ 

uunmng  XQWeri  ^^^    |^    ^    battle-  ^  ^^  adoption  of  the  double-headed  eagle. 

ship,  in  which  the  commander  may  stand  ^e  wm  succeeded  bv  his  nephew  Fred- 

during    a    naval    engagement,    and    from  ^^ic*  tjaroarossa. 

which   he  can  direct   the   movements   of  fU^,-^    Joseph,  an  English   noveUst, 

ship  and  men.     It  has  openings  through  vwniou,  ^^^  j^^   p^jand   in   1857  and 

which  the  enemy's  ships  can  be  seen.  naturalheed  in  Britain.    His  parente  were 

Conoid   (>^  noid).  in  geometry,  a  solid  impUcated  in  the  Polish  uprising  of  18G2. 

.  .  'o"n^  ^y  ^^«  revolution  of  a  Conrad  took  to  the  sea  and  saUed  all  over 

conic  section  about  its  axis.     Thus  the  the  world,  embodying  his  experience  in  his 

solid  resulting  from  a  parabola  is  a  par-  story,   Youth    (1902).     His  other  works 

abolic  conoid  or  paraboloid;  if  a  hyper-  include  Almayer^g  Folly  (1895),  Tales  of 

bola.  a  hyperbolic  conoid  or  hyperboloid*  Unrest    (1898).    *TuHst    Land   and   Sea 

etc.  ,,    ,       ,  ...  ,  (1912)  and  A  Personal  Record  (1913). 

Conon  (k^'non).     an     Athenian     who  Congalvi  (kon-sAl'vg).     Ercoije,     car- 

wjiuu  ^^^  jjjg  command  of  a  fleet  in  VUJi»aiVl  ^^^^  ^^^       .^^^  minister  of 

413  B.C.  to  prevent  the  Corinthians  from  Pope  Pius  VII.  bom   in   1757;   died   in 

relieving    Syracuse    then    at    war    with  1824.     He  concluded  the  famous  concor- 

Athens,  and  who,  after  various  services,  dat  with  Napoleon  in  1801.* 

succeeded  Alcibiades  in  406.     When  the  Gon§fl.ll?1lillitv   (kon-sang-kwin^-ti), 

Athenian  fleet  was  surprised  and  Athens  ^v**«»<*-**8  ******"/    the  relation  of  per- 

eaptnred    by    Lysander    in    405,    Conon  bodb  descended  from   the  same  ancestor. 
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It  is  either  lineal  or  collateral — ^lineal  passed  by  the  National  Assembly  in 
between  father  and  son,  grandfather  and  18 i2,   aturms    the    universal   Uaoiiity   to 

grandson,  and  all  persons  in  the  direct  conscription,  but  allows  certain  ezcep 
ne  of  ancestry  and  descent,  from  one  tions  and  postponemenis.  The  term  of 
another ;  collateral  between  brothers,  service  is  hxed  at  live  years  in  the  active 
cousins,  and  other  kinsmen  descended  army,  four  years  in  the  i:eserve  of  the 
from  a  common  ancestor,  but  not  from  active  army,  hve  years  in  the  territorial 
one  another.  army,  and  six  years  in  its  reserve — the 

r!nTiQniATi#«A  (kon'shens),  that  power  total  length  of  military  service  being  thus 
uaiLSCieuce  ^^  faculty,  or  combina-  twenty  years.  Universal  Uability  to 
tion  of  faculties,  which  decides  on  the  military  service  is  also  the  law  in  Ger- 
riffhtness  and  wrongness  of  actions;  many,  Italy  and  Austria.  In  Germany 
otherwise  called  the  Moral  Sense,  Whe-  the  total  length  of  service  is  twelve  years, 
well  defines  it  as  'the  reason,  employed  Twelve  years'  service  is  also  the  period 
about  questions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  in  Austria.  The  Russian  army  has  long 
accompanied  with  the  sentiments  of  ap-  been  partly  raised  by  conscription,  and 
probation  and  condemnation,  which,  by  by  a  law  which  came  into  force  in  1872 
the  nature  of  man.  cling  inextricably  to  an  annual  conscription  was  established, 
his  apprehension  of  right  or  wrong.'  See  to  which  all  men  who  have  completed 
Ethics.  their  twenty-first  year,  and  are  not  phys- 

GonScienGfi  Ck^Q-sy&^s),  Hbndiok,  a  Ically  incapacitated,  are  liable.  The  men 
wvuovA^^uvv  Flemish  novelist,  bom  at  have  to  serve  in  the  active  army  six 
Antwerp  in  1812 ;  died  in  1883.  Having  years,  after  which  they  pass  iuto  the 
educated  himself,  be  taught  for  a  short  reserve  for  another  nine  years,  daring 
time  in  a  school,  and  then  served  in  the  which  they  are  liable  to  active  service 
army  for  six  years.  He  was  for  a  time  only  in  time  of  war.  In  Great  Britain 
tutor  in  Flemish  to  the  ro/al  princes,  a  small  militia  obtained,  if  necessary, 
and  from  1868  conservator  of  the  Wierts  by  conscription  is  usually  kept  op  & 
Museum  at  Brussels.  His  novels,  some  time  of  peace,  but  the  regular  army,  and 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  En£-  navy  are  recruited  by  voluntary  enlist- 
lish,  are  partly  based  on  the  history  of  his  ment  In  the  United  States  conscrip- 
coantry«  Pftftly  pictnres  of  everyday  tion  was  resorted  to  on  several  occa- 
Flemish  life.  They  include  The  Lion  of  sions  during  the  Civil  war,  osi  one  occa- 
Flanders;  Jakoh  van  Artevelde;  Batavia;  sion  leading  to  a  severe  riot  in  Wew 
Wooden  Clara;  Blind  Rosa;  The  Poor  York.  Since  that  war  only  voluntary  en- 
Nohletnan;  The  Young  Doctor;  Maternal  Estment  existed  until  1017.  The  need  of 
Love,  etc.  He  also  wrote  a  History  of  raising  an  army  without  delay  led  the 
Belgium,  United   States  government,   after  taking 

Gonsoionsness  (kon'shu»-nes),aterm  part  in  the  European  war  in  1917,  to 
wvM»v«vMou%/o«  ^^^^  lj^  various  resort  to  selective  draft  or  conscription 
senses,  most  commonly  perhaps  to  denote  for  this  purpose.  It  was  decided  by  this 
the  mind*s  knowledge  or  cognizance  of  its  means  and  by  enlistment  to  raise  the 
own  action.  regular  army  to  its  maximum  strength,  to 

ConSOrintion  <kon-8krip ahun),  the  draft  the  National  Guard,  or  State  volun- 
vuiisuripuuii  enlisting  of  the  inhabi-  teers,  into  the  Federal  service,  and  to  caU 
tants  of  a  -country  capable  of  bearing  out  a  body  of  troops  by  means  of  conscrip- 
arms,  by  a  compulsory  levy,  at  the  tion,  aU  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
pleasure  of  the  government,  being  thus  31  being  included.  These  were  registered, 
distinguished  from  recru%Ung,  or  volnn-  to  the  number  of  about  10,000.000,  ou 
tary  enlistment.  The  word  and  the  June  8,  1917.  and  a  first  draft  of  600,000 
system  were  both  introduced  into  France  ^as  called  for,  to  be  mustered  into  the 
in  1798  by  a  law  which  declared  that  service  at  an  early  date, 
every  Frenchman  was  a  soldier,  and  nATiftAAmfimi  (kon-se-krft'shun),  the 
bound  to  defend  the  country  when  in  l/OnsecrailOn  dedication  with  cer- 
danger.    Excepting  in  times  of  danger  it  tain  rites  or  ceremonies  of  a  person  or 

Erovided  that  the  army  should  be  formed  thing  to  the  service  of  God ;  especially 
y  voluntary  enrolment  or  by  consortp-  (i)  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  or  arch- 
iton.  The  conscription  included  all  bishop;  (2)  the  dedication  of  a  church  to 
Frenchmen  from  twenty  years  of  age  Ood's  service,  performed  by  a  bishop ; 
complete  to  twenty-five  years  complete.  (3)  the  act  of  the  priest  in  celebrating 
On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  con-  the  eucharist. 
scription  was   abolished.     It  was,   how-  ri-*«««A^t*A«*^«l  T^AVMnrwAa    i  kon-se- 

cver^^  recuacted,  and  continued  through  Consequential  Damages  ^k  ^  ent 

the  Second  Empire  to  form  the  mode  of  ghal),  in  law,  are  such  losses  or  damages 
recruitment  «n   France.     An  army  bill,  as  arise  out  of  a  man's  act,  for  which. 
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according^  to  a  fnndamental  principle  in  tbe  western  government  domain,  indud- 
law.  he  18  answerable  if  he  could  have  ing  the  eztensiye  coal  beds  discovered 
avoided  them.  The  same  law  applies  to  in  Alaska.  These  have  been  withdrawn 
railways  and  corporations  generally,  as  from  private  use,  with  the  expectation 
determined  in  numerous  cases.  that  tnev  can  be  handled  in  a  way  to 

Conservation  of  EnersrV*  ^^^^  yield  a  large  income  to  the  government 
o«f     ergy.       and  thus  be  made  a  source  of  national 

Conservation  of  Natnral  Ee-  M^^ndizement     in   loio   Pr^ident 

_,  ,  ,      „  Taft  withdrew  from  settlement,  under  an 

SOnroeS  ^®  '''®**  *"*^  heedless  waste  act  of  Congress  of  that  year,  43,568,895 
•  of  the  extensive  natural  acres  of  public  lands,  of  which  35,073,- 
treasnres  of  the  United  States,  especially  164  were  coal  sites  (not  including  the 
the  forests,  has  led  within  recent  years  to  coal  lands  withdrawn  in  Alaska),  the 
a  concerted  action  for  their  conservation  others  petroleum,  phosphate  and  water- 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  power  sites.  While  these  may  be  re- 
The  first  national  movement  in  this  direc-  opened  to  settlement  it  will  be  with  the 
tion  was  made  by  President  Roosevelt  in  provision  that  the  ownership  of  settlers 
1908,  when  he  called  a  convention  of  will  be  confined  to  the  surface,  the  min- 
Btate  governors  to  consider  what  could  eral  deposits  underground  being  reserved 
be  done  for  the  preservation  of  our  great  for  national  use. 

natural  wealth.  The  result  of  this  move-  nnnftAnrftfiirAa  (k  o  n-s^r'va-tivz) ,  In 
ment  was  the  formation  of  a  National  ^"^crvawvcs  ^^^^^^  poUtics  the 
Conservation  Commission,  under  the  party  that  substantially  corresponds  to 
chairmanship  of  Gifford  Pinchot,  chief-  what  used  to  be  the  Tory  party,  taking 
forester,  to  take  measures  for  this  pur-  the  opposite  side  to  the  Liberals.     The 

Sose.  In  December,  1908,  Canada  and  name  came  into  use  about  the  time  of  the 
lexico  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  and 
movement,  and  in  February.  1909,  letters  is  often  used  as  implying  greater  enlight- 
were  sent  to  45  nations,  inviting  their  enment  or  liberality  than  Tory, 
concurrence  with  the  idea  of  calling  a  GonservatOTV  ^^  ^  n-s^r'va-to-ri),  a 
World  Conservation  Conference  to  con-  ^v*»v*  va,i»vj.jr  jj^me  given  on  the 
aider  in  what  way  the  vast  natural  re-  European  continent  to  a  systematic 
sources  of  the  world  could  best  be  con-  school  of  musical  instruction.  Conserva- 
served  for  man's  benefit  Steps  for  the  tories  were  originally  benevolent  establish- 
preservation  and  judicious  handling  of  the  ments  attached  to  hospitals,  or  other  char- 
American  forests  had  previously  been  itable  or  religious  institutions.  In  Naples 
taken,  by  the  withdrawal  of  public  forest  there  were  formerly  three  conservatories 
areas  from  exploitation  ana  their  con-  for  boys;  in  Venice  four  for  girls; 
version  into  national  forests,  the  total  the  Neapolitan  group  beiuff  reduced  ia 
area  thus  withdrawn  to  July  1,  1914.  1818  to  a  sinale  establishment  under 
being  185,321,202  acres.  A  Bureau  of  the  name  Royal  College  of  Music  la 
Forestry  was  created  in  1905,  having  Milan  a  conservatory  was  established  la 
control  of  these  sreat  wooded  reserves.  1808.  In  France  the  musical  school 
At  present  these  forests  yield  an  annual  established  in  connection  with  the  (h>6r& 
timber  crop  worth  on  the  ground  about  received  its  final  organization  in  1795 
$10,000,000,  and  furnish  forage  for  cat-  under  the  name  of  Conservatoire  d9 
tie,  horses,  sheep  and  goats  worth  as  musique,  Amons  its  teachers  have  been 
much  more  to  Western  stockmen,  while  M^huL  Cherubinl,  Gr^try,  Boieldicu,  etc 
their  yielding  value  is  increasing  instead  The  Conservatorium,  founded  at  Leiinig 
of  diminishing.  In  addition  are  State  in  1842  under  the  auspices  of  Mendels- 
forests  aggregating  several  millions  of  sohn,  is  perhaps  the  most  influential  in 
acres,  yielding  a  profitable  lumber  supply  Germany,  though  of  late  years  other 
and  conserving  the  headwaters  of  many  schools  have  pressed  closely  upon  it. 
streams.  These  waters  are  being  largely  Institutions  of  the  same  description  exist 
utilized  in  the  West,  by  the  building  of  in  Warsaw,  Prague,  Munich,  Berlin  and 
Irrigation  dams,  for  the  development  into  Vienna,  and  the  term  has  been  adopted  in 
fertile  farming  lands  of  vast  tracts  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  do- 
formerlv  arid  and  barren  soils.     Conser-  minions. 

vation  has  also  been  extended  to  streams  GonserVfttorV  ^^  gardening,  a  term 
yielding  water-power,    which   have   been  vawwwvx^,    generally  applied  by 

widely  withdrawn  from  private  exploita-  gardeners  to  plant-houses,  in  which  the 
tion  and  retained  as  government  proper-  plants  are  raised  in  a  bed  or  bordet 
ty  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  people  at  without  the  use  of  pots,  the  building  be- 
large.  Similar  steps  have  been  taken  in  ing  frequently  attached  to  a  mandon. 
legard  to  the  great  area  of  coal  l4n49  in  The  principles  of  their  construction  are 
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in  all  respects  the  same  as  for  the  green- 
house, with  the  single  ditt'erence  that  the 
plants  are  in  the  tree  soil,  and  grow 
Irom  the  floor  instead  of  being  in  pots 
placed  on  shelves  or  stages.  This  distinc- 
tion, however,  is  often  disregarded,  *  con- 
servatory' being  restricted  to  the  private 
hothouse. 

Conserve  (J^on'serv),  a  form  ot  medi- 
'^  cine  in  which  flowers, 
herbs,  fruits,  roots,  are  preserved  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  their  natural  fresh 
state. 

Conshohocken  [^^^""^^i^^J^ut. 

nia,  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  13  miles 
N.  w.  of  Philadelphia.  It  has  iron  manu- 
factories, woolen  and  cotton  mills,  and 
other  industries.     Pop.  7480. 

Consideratioii  \^°'''"t'{.1'"V±".^^'  ^ 

law,  the  reason  or 
substantial  ground  which  induces  a  party 
to  enter  into  a  contract;  the  equivalent 
for  something  given,  done,  or  suffered.  It 
may  be  either  expressed  or  implied,  that 
is,  where  justice  requires  it  and  the  law 
implies  it. 

Confflgnment  ^'fte^S^'^^ffh 

means  either  the  sending  of  goods  to  a 
factor  or  agent  for  sale,  or  the  goods  so 
sent  The  term  is  chiefly  used  in  relation 
to  foreign  trade.  The  receivers  of  con- 
signments have  usually  to  keep  magazines 
and  stores,  for  the  use  of  which  their 
consigners  are  charged.  The  profits  of 
a  consigning  agency  often  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  occasionally  larger  but 
much  less  safe  profits  of  original  ven- 
tures. The  consigning  trade  is  protected 
by  special  laws.^  In  most  countries  a 
consigner  can  claim  his  goods  and  collect 
all  outstanding  debts  for  goods  sold  on 
his  account  by  a  consignee  who  has  sus- 
pended i>ayment. 

Consistory   ^eSr'^S;^?^  >^f  *^t\« 

the  papal  government  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  court  of  every  diocesan 
bishop,  held  in  their  cathedral  churches 
for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes  aris- 
ing within  the  diocese.  In  the  English 
Church  the  consistory  is  held  by  the 
bishop's  chancellor  or  commissary  and  by 
archdeacons  and  their  officials  either  in 
the  cathedral  church  or  other  convenient 
place  in  the  diocese. 

Consolato  del  Mare  <»•;„«*;, '  t^, 

the  sea*),  an  ancient  code  of  maritime 
law,  supposed  to  be  a  compilation  of  the 
law  and  trading  customs  of  various 
Italian  cities,  as  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa  and 
Aomlfi.  toee^er  with  those  of  the  cities 
with  which  they  traded,  as  Barcelona, 
Marseilles,  etc.    It  has  formed  the  basis 


of  most  of  the  subsequent  compilations  of 
maritime  laws. 

Console    ^*^o°'8<^0,   in   architecture,   a 

projecting  ornament  or  brack' 

et    having    for    its    contour    generally    a 

curve    of    contrary    flexure.      It    is    em- 


Comtoe  supported  by  Consoles,  ▲  ▲. 

ployed  to  support  a  cornice,  bust,  vase, 
or  the  like,  but  is  frequently  used  merely 
as  an  ornament 

Consols  (l^on'solz),  or  Consolidated 
;  Annuities,    a    public    stock 

forming  the  greater  portion  of  the  na- 
tional debt  of  Great  Britain.  It  was 
formed  in  1751  by  an  act  consolidating 
several  separate  stocks  bearing  interest 
at  3  per  cent,  into  one  general  stock.  At 
the  period  when  the  consolidation  took 
place  the  principal  of  the  funds  united 
amounted  to  £9,137,821 ;  but  through  the 
addition  of  other  loans  it  has  increased 
so  much  that  now,  after  considerable 
reductions,  it  still  amounts  to  more  than 
half  of  the  national  debt  The  interest 
of  about  £5,000,000  is  payable  in  DubUn, 
that  of  the  remainder  in  London. 
Consonance  (^on'sO-nans),  in  music, 
an  agreeable  accord  of 
sounds,  such  as  the  third,  fifth,  and  oc- 
tave.    See  Concord, 

Consonant    (kon'so-nant;  U  con, 
,  with,   sonare,   to  sound), 

a  letter  so  named  as  being  sounded  only 
in  connection  with  a  vowel,  though  some 
consonants  have  hardly  any  sound  even 
when  united  with  a  vowel,  serving  merely 
to  determine  the  manner  of  beginning  or 
ending  the  vowel  sounds ;  as  in  ap.  pa,  at 
fa.  In  uttering  a  consonant  there  is 
greater  or  less  contact  of  some  parts  of 
the  organs  of  speech ;  in  uttering  a  vowel 
there  is  a  want  of  such  contact,  the  vocal 
passage  being  open,  thouirh  variously 
modified.  They  are  classed  as  liquids, 
muieSj  sibilants,  labials,  dentals,  pala* 
tals,  gutturals,  etc. 

Conspiracy  (kpn-splr'a-siV  in  law.  an 
^  *'*^«'    offense  ranked  as  a  mis- 
demeanor,  and   punishable  by   imprison- 
ment and  hard  labor.     It  is  constituted 
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Constable 


Constance 


by  a  combination  between  several  i>er8ons 
to  carry  into  effect  any  purpose  injurious 
either  to  individuals,  particular  classes, 
or  the  community  at  large.  When  the 
conspiracy  leads  to  any  overt  act  of  an 
unlawful  kind,  the  offense  becomes  felony. 

Constable  ^^^'''^■}''i^l^Z'iTi!^l 

comes  stabuH,  'count  of  the  stable'),  an 
officer  of  high  rank  in  several  of  the  me- 
diiBval  monarchies.  Among  the  Franks, 
after  the  major  domus,  or  mayor  of  the 
palace,  had  become  king,  the  comes  ataJh 
uli  became  the  first  dignitary  of  the 
crown,  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies, 
and  highest  judge  in  military  affairs 
The  oonn^tahle,  however,  acquired  so 
much  power  that  Louis  XIII  in  1627 
abolished  the  office  entirely.  Napoleon 
reestablished  it,  but  it  vanished  with  his 
downfall.  In  England  the  office  of  lord 
high  conatahle  was  created  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  became  hereditary 
in  two  different  families,  as  annexed  to 
the  earldom  of  Hereford.  After  the  at- 
tainder of  Stafford,  however,  lord  high 
constables  were  appointed  only  to  offici- 
ate on  special  occasions.  The  office  of 
lord  high  constable  of  Scotland,  expressly 
reserved  in  the  treaty  of  union,  is  hered- 
itary in  the  noble  family  of  Enrol. 

In  the  common  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term  constables  are  police  officers  in 
towns,  counties,  etc.,  having  as  their 
duties  the  repression  of  felonies,  the 
keeping  of  the  peace,  the  execution  of 
legal  warrants,  etc.  In  case  of  special 
disturbance  a  certain  number  of  private 
citizens  may  be  sworn  in  as  special  con- 
stables. In  the  United  States  a  consta- 
ble is  usually  the  acting  bailiff  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  serving  writs,  execut- 
ing judgments,  making  distraints,  etc. 
PnTiftfalilA  Archibald,  a  Scottish  pnb- 
VrOnSiaDie^  Usher,  bom  in  1774;  died 
in  1827.  He  was  the  original  publisher 
of  the  Edinhurffh  Review  and  of  Scott's 
novels,  and  his  failure  in  1826  involved 
Scott  neavily,  the  life  of  the  famous  nov- 
elist being  given  through  a  strenuous  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  claims  of  creditors. 
rioTiQfciT^lp  Henrt,  a  poet  of  the  Eliz- 
l^onsiaDie^  abethan  era,  born  in  1556, 
educated  at  Cambridge.  His  chief  work 
was  his  book  of  sonnets,  Diana^  published 
in  1592,  when  few  sonnets  in  the  Italian 
form  had  been  written.  He  was  probably 
the  author  also  of  the  Forest  of  Fancy 
(1579),  attributed  to  Chettle.  Suspected 
of  treason  against  Elizabeth,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  country  in  1595.  and 
on  his  return  in  1601  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  for  three  years.  Date  of  his  death 
is  unknown. 


(lATiftfalilfk  John,  an  English  land- 
trOnSXaDie,  ^^^p^  painter,  born  in  1770. 
He  was  employed  in  the  business  of 
his  father,  a  wealthy  miller,  for  some 
years,  but  entered  as  a  student  of  the 
Koyal  Academy  in  1799.  It  was  not  till 
1814,  twelve  years  after  he  had  begun  to 
exhibit    pictures,    that    he    succeeded    in 

fetting  any  of  them  sold.  In  1819  his 
Hew  on  the  River  Stour  procured  him 
admission  as  an  associate  of  the  Acad- 
emy. From  this  period  his  reputation 
widely  extended  itself,  both  over  Britain 
and  the  continent,  and  for  some  of  his 
works  exhibited  at  the  Louvre  he  re- 
ceived a  gold  medal  from  the  King  of 
France.  He  died  in  1837.  His  careful 
studies  of  landscape  in  respect  of  tone 
were  of  great  influence  in  art,  especially 
in  France,  which  derived  its  best  land- 
scape work  from  him. 

Constance  (^on'stans),,  »„*2^^  <>' 

vFvu»i»a.u«/«  Germany,  in  Baden,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
at  the  outflow  of  the  Rhine  into  the 
Lower  I^ke  or  Untersee,  its  chief  edi- 
fices being  a  magnificent  cathedral,  sev- 
eral churches,  the  Kaufhaus  (merchant- 
house),  an  ancient  palace,  a  grand-ducal 
residence,  several  convents,  a  tneater.  etc 
The  town  has  various  branches  of  in- 
dustry and  a  considerable  trade.  It  was 
once  a  flourishing  imperial  city  much 
larger  than  at  present.    Pop.  24,818. 

Constance,  ^S^y^,  ^^^^t 

Rome,  held  between  1414  and  1418.  The 
German  emperor,  the  pope,  26  princes, 
140  counts,  more  \htLn  20  cardinals,  7 
patriarchs,  20  archbishops,  91  bishops, 
600  other  clerical  dignitaries  and  doctors, 
and  about  4000  priests,  were  present  at 
this  assembly,  which  condemned  to  death 
Hubs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  deposed  the 
rival  popes  John  XXIII,  Gregory  XII. 
and  Benedict  XIII,  and  elected  Martin 
V  to  the  papal  chair. 

Constance,  ^'^^  ^^  ^A°*^  i*S**  ^"f 

wMovnuv^i  ganttnus;  Ger.  Bodensee)^ 
a  lake  of  Central  Europe  in  which  Switx- 
erland,  Baden,  Wflrtemoerg,  Bavaria,  and 
Austria  meet:  forming  a  reservoir  in  the 
course  of  the  Rhine ;  length  K.  w.  to  B.  E. 
42  miles,  greatest  breadth  about  8  miles ; 
area  207  sq.  miles;  greatest  depth  (be- 
tween Friedrichshafen  and  Uttwil)  838 
ft. ;  1283  ft.  above  sea-level.  At  its  N.  w. 
extremity  the  lake  divides  into  two  branch- 
es or  arms,  each  about  14  miles  in  length  ; 
the  north,  called  the  Uberlingersee.  after 
the  town  of  TTberlin^en,  on  its  north  bank ; 
the  south  the  Zellersee  or  Untersee,  in 
which  is  the  fertile  island  of  Relohenaa, 
belonging  to  Baden,  about  3  m\\<^  lone 
and  1%  broad.    The  lake,  which  is  of  s 
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Constant  Constantine 

dark-green  hae,  is  sabject  to  sudden  ris-  CnnstATltiTie  (kon'stan-tSn),  GaIUB 
in^  the  causes  of  which  are  unknown.  wiaow*iivxaic  jj^LAyjxjs  Valerius  Au- 
It  nreezes  in  severe  winters  only.  The  belius  Claudius,  Roman  emperor,  sar- 
traffic  on  it  is  considerable,  there  being  named  the  Oreat^  son  of  the  Emperor 
nmnerous  steamers.  The  shores  are  fer-  Constantius  Chlorus,  was  born  A.D.  274. 
tile,  but  not  remarkably  picturesque.  When  Coustantine's  father  was  associated 

Cnnstant    (^ou-st^),  Benjaiun,  por-  in  the  government  by  Diocletian,  the  son 
vviAObaai.v    ^^^^  painter,   was  born  at  was  retained  at  court  as  a  hostage,  but 
Paris  in  1845.     He  studied  in  the  £cole  after  Diocletian  and  Maximian  had  laid 
des  Beaux  Arts  and  under  Gabanel.    Ue  down  the  reins  of  govemment.  Constan- 
exhibited    with    growing    distinction,    at   tine  fled  to  Britain,  to  his  father,  to  es- 
successive  salons,  from  that  of  1860  with   cape  from  Galerius.    After  the  death  of 
Mb   HamleU    his    BatMon    in    1872,    his  l"s  father  he  was  chosen  emperor  by  the 
Scenes  from  Algiers  in  1873-74,  his  great   soldiery,  in  the  year  306,  and  took  pos- 
hifltorical  painting  of  Mohammed  II  in  season  of  the  countries  which  had  been 
145S  in  the  exposition  of  1878.  and  in  H^MjPjl''  ^''^t'^fZk^r!'''L^'^ 
1885  a  large  Oriental  subject,  as  mdo-  feated  ^  FraSi  who  had  obtaSed  a 
dramatic  as  possible,  with  splendid  ren-  ^^^^^  "*®  i^-ranks  who  naa  oDtamea  a 
dering  of  the  human  figure  and  strong 
effects  of  color.    Ilis  noble  picture  of  Jum- 
tinian  is  in   the   Metropolitan  Art  Mu- 
geum,  New  York.  Ue  was  decorated  with 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1872, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts«    He  died  in  1902. 

CoMtantdelebecqut  (,k^^«^: 

Hxzrsi  Bxif JAMiN,  bom  at  Lausanne  m 
1767;  a  prominent  French  liberal  poli- 
ticiaB.  During  the  revolution  he  distin- 
fuished  himself  by  his  works  upon  poli- 
tics and  on  revolutionary  subjects,  and 
was  elected  to  the  oflSce  of  tribune;  but 
his  speeches  and  writings  rendered  him 
odious  to  the  First  Consul,  and  he  was 
dismissed  in  1802.  He  died  in  1830. 
(InTiafflTififl.  (kon-stan'ti-a),  a  small 
tOnSXanua  'district  in  Cape  Colony 
a  few  miles  from  Cape  Town,  celebrated 

for  its   wine,   made   from  vines  brought  Constsntuie. 

originally    from    Persia   and    the    Rhine,  footing  in  Gaul  and  drove  them  across  the 

esteemed  the  best  liqueur  wine  after  To-  Rhine;     and     then    directed    his    arms 

kay,    and    owin^    its    special    properties  against  Maxentius,  who  had  joined  Max- 

largely  to  the  soil.  imian  against  him.     In  the  campaign  in 

r!ATiftffi.Titinsi.  (kon-st&n-tS'n&),  a  town  Italy  he  saw,  it  is  said,  the  vision  of  a 

wuBbaiibiiia  ^^  SpsLin,  40  miles  N.  N.  flaming  cross  in  the  heavens,  beneath  the 

I.  of  Seville.     Argentiferous  lead  mines  sun,  bearing  the  inscription,  *  In  hoc  Hgno 

are  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  9687.  vinces,*    Under  the  standard  of  the  cross. 

Rati  stun  fiTi^  (kon-st&v-ten'),  a  town  therefore,    he    vanquished    the    army    of 

vulLBUiatiliC   j^  Algeria,  capital  of  a  Maxentius  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  and 

grovince  of  same  name,  on  a  rocky  pen-  entered  the  city  in  triumph.    In  3lS,  to- 

isula,  19G8  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  acces-  gether  with   his  son-in-law,   the  eastern 

sible  only  on  one  side.    It  is  surrounded  emperor,  Licinius,  he  published  the  mem- 

by  walls,  and  the  only  edifice  deserving  orable    edict   of    toleration    in    favor   of 

notice  is  the  palace  or  the  bey,  now  the  the  Christians,  and  subsequently  declared 

residence  of  the  French  governor.     Both  Christianity    the    religion    of    the    state, 

within  the  town  and  in  the  vicinity  Ro-  Licinius,   becoming  jealous  of  his  fame, 

man   remains   abound,    the   town   having  twice  took  up  arms  against  him,  but  was 

been  built  by  the  emperor  whose  name  it  on    each    occasion    defeated,    and    finally 

bears,  on  the  site  of  Cirta,  the  capital  of  put  to  death.     Thus  in  323  Constantine 

the  Nmnidian  kinirs.     Tlie  manufactures  became  the  sole  head  of  the  Roman  Bm- 

consist  chiefly  of  woolen  and  linen  goods ;  pire.      His   internal    administration    was 

the  trade  is  in  com.  linen,  and  wax.  Pop.  marked  by  a  wise  spirit  of  reform,  and  by 

of  town   (1906)  46,806.  many  humane  concessions  with  regard  to 
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Constantiue  ^ Comtantmople 

slaves,  accused  persons,  widows,  etc.     In  Constantinople    \  ^^^y    of    Constan* 
329  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  capi-  ,      ,,  ,  ,     ^^    Turks  Stamhoul,  from 

tal  of  the  empire,  at  Bvzantium,  calfed  J^^^Vrplk  JiJ  Un  volin,  into  the  city), 
after    him    Constantinople      In    332    ht   ^^l^Z^J^^J^^i^^ 
fought  against  the  Goths  relieved  the  em-  *  ^f^J^'^/^he  '^^^  situated 

Eire  of  a  disgraceful  tribute,  and  secured  ^*P^^*^riJi^*,.rr^  ^rTftinir  into  the  Sea 
is  frontier  upon  the  Danube.  In  337  he  on  ^j  P^«°?^"^[^i^^""the^  Golden  Hora, 
was  taken  iU,  was  baptized,  and  died,  leav-  of  Mf^^J*;.  ^*/^f^  ^^^  thP  north  and 
ing  his  empire  between  his  three  sons.  Con-  an  inlet  of  the  latter,  on  ^^  PJf "*J^^ 
stfntine.  Constantius  and  Constans.  .  He  t*^^^<>5P*»«>'^"«:?,^,J^5A^L^f^^^^^ 
is  sometimes  numbered  among  the  saints,  er  is  thus  surround^  by  water  on  ^i 
and  his  festival  observed  May  20  or  21.  o  des  excepting  ^^^^  .^f  ^ J^^^VmiSa  Si 
n^«.«4.^«.4-4«iA     Paulovitch,  Grand-  cient  and  lofty  double  wall  ot  4  mues  m 


Section  of  Santa  Sophia,  Constantinople. 

paigns.     Later   he   superintended  affairs  the  city  stands  is  the  Seraglio  or  palace 

in  Poland.    On  the  decease  of  his  brother  of  the  sultan,  which,  with  its  buildings, 

in  1825  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  but  pavilions,   gardens,   and   proves,  includes 

renounced  his  claim.     He  died  in  1831,  a  large  space.    At  the  principal  entrance 

execrated  by  the   Poles  as  one  of  their  is   a   large   and   lofty   gate,    called^ Bab 

most  barbarous  oppressors.  Humayum,    *  the    hi^b    door  *    or      snb- 

P#vTie<f-oTifiTio  T     King  of  Greece  from  lime  porte,*  from  which  has  been  derived 

I/Onsianxine  1,    ^q^J   ^^    1917     ^as  the   well-known   diplomatic    phrase.      Of 

bom  at  Athens  August  2,  1868.     At  the  the  300  mosques,  the  most  remarkable  are 

outbreak  of  the  European  war  his  sym-  the   royal   mosques,   of  which   there   are 

pathies  were  with  the  German-Austrian  about  fifteen,  esteemed  the  finest  in  the 

combination,   the  Kaiser  Wilhelm   being  world.     First  among  these  is  the  moaqne 

his  brother-m-law.    He  professed  neutral-  of  St.  Sophia,  the  most  ancient  existing 

ity,   but   Great   Britain    and    her   Allies  Christian  church,  converted  in  1453  into 

forced  his  abdication  and  placed  his  sec-  a  mosque  on  the  capture  of  the  city  by 

ond  son,  Alexander,  on  the  throne  of  the  the  Turks.     Another  magnificent  mosque 

Hellenes  on  June  13,  1917.     Constantine  jg  that  of  Soliman ;  after  which  are  those 

was   charged   with   *  having  violated   the  of  the  Sultana  Valide.  built  bv  the  mother 

Constitution   of  which   France,   England  of  Mohammed  IV,  and  of  Sultan  Achmet. 

and  Russia  are  the  trustees.  ^e  most  conspicnoos  object  in  the  city 
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Constantinople  Constantinople 

wlien  viewed  from  the  Sea  of  MannonL  loag^  and  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile 
The  atreets  are'  mostly  extremely  narrow,  hroad[  at  the  widest  part.  Among  the 
dark,  dirty,  and  ill  pared,  and  exceedingly  imports  are  grain,  timber,  cotton  stuffs, 
crooked  and  tortuous,  but  there  has  been  and  other  manufactured  goods.  The  ex- 
a  certain  opening  up  and  improvement  ports  consist  of  silk,  carpets,  hides,  wool, 
within  recent  years  owing  to  the  construe-  goats'  hair,  valonia,  etc. — The  suburb  Ga- 
tion  of  tramways  and  the  railway  to  IATa  is  the  principal  seat  of  foreign  com- 
Adrianople,  which  runs  along  the  shore  merce.  Here  are  situated  the  arsenals, 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  past  the  Sera-  the  dock-yard,  the  artillery  barracks,  etc., 
gUo  to  the  entrance  of  the  Golden  Horn,  extending  alone  the  Bosporus  for  nearly 
lie  numerous  covered  and  uncovered  ba-  1^  miles.  It  is  an  ancient  place. — Pera 
zaars  are  sevendly  allotted  to  particular  occupies  the  more  elevated  portion  of  the 
trades  and  merchandise.  Constantinople  promontory  of  which  Galata  forms  tne 
has  but  one  remarkable  square,  called  the  maritime  part    Both  it  and  Galata  have 

now  much  of  the  appearance  of 
modem  European  .  -towns. — ^Top- 
Haneh  is  situate  a  little  further 
np  the  Bosporus  than  Galata,  of 
which  it  forms  a  continuation.  It 
has  a  government  foundry  and 
arsenal  for  cannon. — Constanti- 
nople occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Byzantium,  and  was  named 
after  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
rebuilt  it  about  a.d.  330,  It  was 
taken  in  1204  by  the  Crusaders, 
who  retained  it  till  1261 ;  and  by 
the  Turks  nuder  Mohammed  11, 
May  29,  1453— an  event  which 
completed  the  extinction  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  See  Byzantine 
Empire  and  Byzantium,  Pop. 
(1914),  1.300,000. 

Constantinople,  gouN"tS 

OF.  These  include  the  second, 
fifth,  sixth,  the  Trullan,  and  the 
eighth.  The  second  was  convolced 
by  Theodosios  the  Great,  in  381, 
to  put  down  the  enemies  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  who  had  already 
been  restrained  by  his  decrees. 
The  fifth  general  council  was  held 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  553, 
to  decide  the  dispute  of  the  Tlircf 
Chapters,  or  three  doctrines  of 
the  Bishops  Theodore  of  Mop- 
L,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas  of  Edessa> 
ere  suspected  of  Nestorianism,  and 
id  heretics  by  the  council.  The 
council,  held  680-681,  condemned 
ctrines  of  the  Monothelites',  and  de- 
their  leaders  heretics.  As  these 
>uncil8  made  no  new  ecclesiastical 
the  Emperor  Justinian  II.  in  682, 
summoned  a  general  council,  which, 

,  ^,  «  it  was  held  in  the  Trullan  Piuace, 

bacco-pipeSB,  fez  caps,  arms,  perfumes,  gold  was  called  the  Trullan  Council,  1%  in- 
and  sUver  embroideries,  etc  The  foreign  stituted  rigid  laws  for  the  clergy,  among 
Goimneree  is'  considerable.  The  harbor,  them  those  fixing  the  rank  of  the  pa- 
the  Golden  Horn,  which  more  resembles  a  triarchs  and  the  permission  of  marriage 
Imne  xiver  thtfn  a  harbor,  is  deep,  well  to  priests,  which  were  so  offensive  to 
dieltered  and  capable  of  containing  1200  the  Latin  Church  that  she  rejected  all 
lavse  ahlpa,  whldi  may  load  and  unload  the  decrees  of  this  council :  but  ia  tha 
^V^gf*^^  the  qna^    It  la  about  6  mil68  Oxeek  Cbnrdi  they  ai«  ftfll  nlid.    The 
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'  Constellations  Constitution 

eighth  general  cooncil  (869-870)  declared  and  objects,  including  the  Camelopard,  the 
against  the  Iconoclasts,  deposed  Photius.  Fly,  the  Air-pump,  the  Compasses,  etc 
and  confirmed  St.  Ignatius  in  the  see  of  The  different  stars  of  a  constellation  aie 
Constantinople.  This  council  is  not  rec-  marked  by  Greek  letters,  a  denoting 
ognized  by  the  Greek  Church.  those  of  the  first  magnitude,  p  those  of 

PnTiaf  AllofiATis  (^  o  n-s  tel-l&'shuns)  the  second,  and  so  on.  Stars  of  the  sixth 
l/UiiBtcutii/iUiiS  ^jg  ^g  groups  into  magnitude  are  the  smaUest  visible  to  the 
which  astronomers  have  divided  the  fixed  naked  eye.  Several  stars  have  also  par- 
stars,  and  which  have  received  names  for  ticular  names. 

convenience  of  description  and  reference.  PoTifli-i'nQfiATi  (kon-sti-p&'shun),  the 
It  is  plain  that  the  union  of  several  stars  ^wilBVipawua  ^^^^^  retention  of  the 
into  a  constellation,  to  which  the  name  fsecefli  Its  immediate  effects  are  disor- 
of  some  animal,  person,  or  inanimate  dered  appetite,  a  dry,  coated  or  clammy 
object  is  given,  must  be  entirely  arbi-  tongue,  thirst,  or  a  disa^eeable  taste  in 
trary,  since  the  several  points  (the  stars)  the  mouth,  dullness,  giddiness,  or  pain  in 
may  be  united  in  a  nundred  different  the  head,  torpor,  irritability  and  despond- 
ways,  just  as  imagination  directs.  The  ency.  Its  less  immediate  effects  are  en- 
grouping  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  was  taneous  affections,  dyspepsia,  colic,  hy»- 
accordingly  modified  by  the  Greeks,  teria,  hiemorrhoids,  etc  In  most  cases 
thoueh  they  retained  the  Bam,  the  Bull,  it  is  produced  by  indigestible  food,  as- 
the  Dog,  etc. ;  and  the  Greek  consteUa-  tringent  and  stimulating  drinks^  seden- 
tions  were  again  modified  by  the  Romans  tary  habits,  excessive  indulgence  in  sleepy 
and  again  by  the  Arabians.  At  various  etc.  The  immediate  use  of  purgatives, 
times,  also,  Christianity  has  endeavored  followed  by  strict  attention  to  regimen, 
to  supplant  the  pagan  system,  the  Vener-  is  in  many  cases  all  that  is  necessary, 
able  Bede  having  given  the  names  of  the  fiATlfltltllPTlt  AftftATIlMv  (kon-Btif- 
twelve  apostles  to  the  signs  of  the  lodiac,  ^OUSWUCnt  JXWemoiy  a-ent),  a 
and  Judas  Schillerius  having,  in  1627,  ap-  name  given  to  the  first  convention  of  the 
plied  Scripture  names  to  all  the  constel-  delegates  of  the  French  nation  (1789-91) 
fations.  Weigelius,  a  professor  of  Jena,  to  mstinffuish  it  from  the  legislative  as- 
even  grouped  the  stars  upon  a  heraldic  sembly  of  1791.  It  drew  up  and  obtained 
basis,  introducing  the  arms  of  all  the  the  acceptance  of  the  first  of  the  famous 
princes  of  Europe  among  the  constella-  revolutionary  constitutions.  The  Constit- 
tions.  The  old  constellaaons  have,  how-  uent  Assembly  of  1848  had  a  similar 
ever,   been  for  the   most  part  retained,  aim. 

Ptolemy  enumerated  forty-eight  constella-  /InTiaHfnfiATi  (kon-sti-ta'shun),  the 
tions,  which  are  still  called  the  Ptole-  ^onsiilXUUOn  Ipundamental  law  of  a 
mtBan,  They  are  the  following : — ^1.  The  state,  whether  it  be  a  written  instrument 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  (see  Zodiac),  of  a  certain  date,  as  that  of  the  United 
2.  Twenty-one  constellations  found  in  the  States  of  America,  or  an  aggregate  of 
northern  hemisphere — the  Great  Bear  laws  and  usuages  which  have  been  formed 
(Ursa  Major),  the  Little  Bear  (Ursa  in  the  course  of  ages,  like  the  English 
Minor),  Perseus,  the  Dragon,  Cepheus,  constitution.  The  ideal  constitution  in 
Cassiopeia,  Andromeda,  Pegasus,  Equulus  that  established  by  a  free  sovereign  people 
(Horse's  Head),  the  Triangle,  the  Wag-  for  their  own  regulation,  though  the  ex- 
oner  (Auriffa),  Bootes,  the  Northern  pediency  of  other  forms  at  various  stages 
Crown  (Corona  BoreAHs),  Ophiucbus,  of  national  development  cannot  but  be 
the  Serpent  (SerpeniariuB) ,  Hercules,  recognized.  The  chief  of  these  are: — ^1. 
the  Arrow  (Sagiita),  the  Lyre,  the  Swan  Constitutions  granted  by  the  plenary 
(Cygnus),  the  l>olphin,  the  Eagle  (Aqui-  power  of  absolute  monarchs,  or  conaUiU' 
la).  3.  Fifteen  constellations  in  the  tions  ociroy4e$,  such  as  Louis  XVIII's 
southern  hemisphere — Orion,  the  Whale  Charte.  2.  Those  formed  by  contract  be- 
(Cetus)y  Eridanus,  the  Hare  (Lepus),  tween  a  ruler  and  his  people,  the  oon- 
the  Great  Dog  (Cants  Major),  the  Little  tract  being  mutually  binding — a  class  an- 
Dog  (Cants  Minor),  Hydra,  the  Cup  der  which,  in  a  great  degree,  the  British 
(Crater),  the  Crow  (Corvus),  the  Cen-  constitution  must  be  placed.  3.  Those 
taur,  the  Wolf  (Lupus),  the  Altar  formed  by  a  compact  between  different 
(Ara),  the  Southern  Fish  (Piscis  Aus-  sovereign  powers,  such  as  the  constitu- 
trSlis),  the  Argo,  the  Southern  Crown  tions  of  the  German  Empire,  of  the 
(Cordna  AustrHlis).  Others  were  sub-  United  Provinces  of  Holland,  and  of  the 
sequently  added,  this  being  especially  ren-  Swiss  Confederation.  4.  Those  made  bv 
dered  necessary  by  the  increased  naviga-  the  people  of  a  country  or  state  for  their 
tion  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  now  own  government,  as  in  the  United  State««. 
the  different  groups  of  stars  have  come  to  In  regard  to  political  principles,  consti- 
be  asBodatea  witii  all  sorts  of  animals  tu tions   are : — ^l.   Democratic,  -when   the 
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fundamental  law  guarantees  to  every  cit- 
izen equal  rights,  protection,  and  partici. 
pation,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  govern- 
ment, such  as  the  constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  some  cantons  of 
Switzerland.  2.  Aristocratic,  when  the 
constitution  recognizes  privileged  classes 
as  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  entrusts 
the  government  entirely  to  them,  or  al- 
lows them  a  very  disproportionate  share 
in  it  8uch  a  constitution  was  that  of 
Venice,  and  such  at  one  time  those  of 
some  Swiss  cantons,  for  instance,  Bern. 
3.  Of  a  mixed  character.  To  this  latter 
division  belong  some  monarchical  consti- 
tutions, which  recognize  the  existence  of 
a  king  whose  power  is  modified  by  other 
brancnes  of  government  of  a  more  or  less 
popular  cast  The  British  constitution 
belongs  to  this  division.  For  the  text  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  see 
United  Staiet, 

Constitution.'^, "J, ^^^"f**^  ^^ 

wuovAtfMVAwu^^^g  ^£  44  guns,  launched 
Sept  20,  1797.  which  became  renowned 
in  the  suppression  of  Barbary  pirates  and 
for  her  many  victories  in  the  war  of  1812. 
She  was  the  subject  of  O.  W.  Holmes's 
poem  Old  IronsideM,  by  the  influence  of 
which  she  has  been  retained  in  the  navy 
and  is  now  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 
She  captured  the  British  frigate  Guerriere 
off  Cape  Race,  August  19,  1812,  in  an 
action  which  lasted  30  minutes. 

Consnbstaiitial  <^'«'-CYvX'?"f2; 

tiie  Greek  term  homooiuiot,  the  true  sig- 
nification of  which  disturbed  the  religious 
world  early  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Athanarians,  or  Trinitarians  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice  in  325.  gave  it  the  meaning 
indicated  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  '  Of  one 
Bubttance  with  the  Father*  (applied  to 
Christ). 

Consnbstantiation  y'^^?^^^"' 

the  doctrine  that  the  body  and  blood  or 
Christ  coexist  in  and  with  the  elements 
of  the  Eucharist,  although  the  latter  re- 
tain their  nature  as  bread  and  wine;  op- 
posed to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of 
transubstantlation.  The  term  consnbstan- 
tiation was  employed  in  the  doctrinal  con- 
troversies of  the  Reformation  by  non- 
Lutheran  writers  to  designate  the  Luther- 
an view  of  the  Saviour's  presence  in  the 
Holy  Supper.  The  Lutheran  Church, 
however,  nas  never  used  or  accepted  this 
term  to  express  her  view,  but  has  always 
and  repeatedly  rejected  it  and  the  meaning 
it  conveys  in  her  official  declarations. 
Hah  an  1  (kon'sul),  a  name  originally 
UUUBiu  ^^^j^  ^  ^^  ^^  highest  mag- 
istrates in  the  republic  of  Rome.  After 
King  Tarquinius  Buperbus  had  beem  ex- 


pelled by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  (509  B.C.),  two  con- 
suls {conaules)  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  senate,  the  body  in  whose  hands 
was  the  administration  of  the  republic 
These  oflicers  were  annually  elected,  at 
first  only  from  the  patricians ;  at  a  later 
period  (366  B.C.)  also  from  the  plebeians. 
In  order  to  be  eligible  to  the  consulship, 
the  candidate  was  to  be  forty-five  years  of 
age,  and  must  have  passed  through  the 
inferior    offices    of    qusestor,    sedile,    and 

grsetor,  and  he  was  required  by  law  to  be 
1  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  election.  All 
these  laws,  however,  were  disregarded  at 
various  junctures  in  Roman  history.  The 
insignia  of  the  consuls  were  a  staff  of 
ivory  with  an  eagle  at  its  head,  a  toga 
bordered  with  purple  {toga  prwtewta), 
which  under  the  emperors  was  embroid- 
ered ;  an  ornamental  chair  (sella  curAlU), 
and  twelve  lictora,  who,  with  fa$oe$  and 
axes,  preceded  them.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  republic  the  authority  of  the  con- 
suls was  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the 
preceding  kings.  They  could  declare  war, 
conclude  peace,  make  alliances,  and  even 
order  a  citizen  to  be  put  to  death;  but 
their  powers  were  gradually  curtailed,  es- 
pecially by  the  establishment  of  the  trib- 
unes of  the  people,  early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. But  they  still  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  republic;  all  officers  were  un- 
der them,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  only 
excepted;  they  convoked  the  senate,  pro- 
posed what  they  thought  fit,  and  exe- 
cuted the  laws.  In  times  of  emergency 
they  received  unlimited  power,  and  could 
even  sentence  to  death  without  trial,  levy 
troops,  and  make  war  without  the  re- 
solve of  the  people  first  obtained.  Under 
the  emperors  the  consular  dignity  sunk 
to  a  shadow,  and  became  merely  honor- 
ary. The  last  consul  at  Rome  was  Theo- 
dorus  Paulinus  (a.d.  536). 

In  France  the  name  of  conaul  was  tem- 
porarily adopted  for  the  chief  magistrates 
after  the  revolution.  The  directorial  gov- 
ernment (third  constitutioii)  having  been 
abolished  by  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  of  the  year  VIII  (Nov.  9, 
1799),  a  provisional  consular  government, 
consisting  of  Bonaparte,  Si^yfes,  and 
Roger  Ducos,  established  the  fourth  con- 
stitution, proclaimed  Dec.  15.  by  which 
France  was  declared  a  republic  under  a 
government  of  conauU,  Three  elective 
consuls  (Bonaparte.  Cambac^r^,  Lebrun) 
had  almost  uncontrolled  executive  author- 
ity, while  the  legislative  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  tribunate  and  the  ledslative 
assembly;  a  conservative  senate  was  also 
elected.  But  as  early  as  Ane.  2,  1802, 
Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  First  Consul 
for   life,    and   thus   the   constitution   o< 
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France  became  again  practically  monar- 
chical. On  April  10,  1804,  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  even  the  nominal 
consulate  ended. 

At  present  oonauU  are  officials  ap- 
pointed by  the  goyemment  of  one  country 
to  attend  to  its  commercial  interests  in 
seaports  or  other  towns  of  another  coun- 
try. The  duties  of  a  consul,  generally 
speaking,  are  to  promote  the  trade  of  the 
country  ne  represents ;  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  when  called  upon  to  his  fellow- 
subjects;  to  uphold  their  lawful  Interests 
and  privileges  if  any  attempt  be  made  to 
injure  them ;  to  transmit  reports  of  trade 
to  his  own  government,  to  authenticate 
certain  documents,  etc  They  are  gen- 
erally of  three  ranks:  contuU-generalf 
consuU,  and  vice^onaula. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  con- 
suls is  minutely  described  in  the  Regula- 
tions. Washington,  1896.     Under  various 


ure  of  special  knowledge  is  required  foi 
efficient  consular  service  and  such  knowl- 
edge can  be  gained  only  through  long 
service.  Another  defect  from  which  the 
American  consular  system  suffers  is  inad- 
equacy of  salaries.  There  are  only  a  few 
posts  carrying  a  salary  of  over  $3500.  In 
some  cases  fees  for  verifying  invoices,  etc, 
add  very  materially  to  the  income  of  the 
consul ;  but  in»  very  few  cases  does  the 
aggregate  income  of  the  consul  compare 
with  that  of  officers  of  like  grade  of  for- 
eign nations. 

Consular  reports  on  commercial  mat 
ters  are  publisned  by  the  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics. These  appear  daily,  and  are  latei 
collected  in  monthly  issues.  At  various 
times  inquiries  concerning  matters  ol 
trade  and  industry  are  sent  to  thevariou? 
consuls,  and  their  reports  are  published 
by  the  same  bureau. 


treaties  and  conventions  they  enjoy  large  Consumers'  LeagUC.    fL^'^^WK 
privileges  and  jurisdiction.    By  the  treaty  o      V  1 1  o  n     wftictt 


of  1816  with  Sweden  the  United  States 
government  agreed  that  the  consuls  of  the 
two  states  respectively  should  be  sole 
judges  in  disputes  between  captains  and 
crews  of  vessels.  (Up  to  1006  there  were 
eighteen  treaties  containing  this  clause.) 
By  convention  with  France  in  1853.  thev 
likewise  agreed  that  the  consuls  of  both 
countries  should  be  permitted  to  hold  real 
estate,  and  to  have  the  "police  interne  des 
navires  k  commerce.''  In  Borneo,  China^ 
Korea,  Morocco,  Persia,  Slam,  Tripoli 
and  Turkey  an  extensive  jurisdiction, 
civil  and  criminal,  is  exercised  by  treaty 
stipulation  in  cases  where  United  States 
subjects  are  interested.  Exemption  from 
liability  to  appear  as  a  witness  is  often 
stipulated.  To  the  consuls  of  other 
nations  the  United  States  government 
has  always  accorded  the  privileges  of  ar- 
resting deserters,  and  of  being  themselves 
amenable  only  to  the  federal  and  not  to 
the  state  courts.  They  also  recognize  for- 
eign consuls  as  representative  suitors  for 
absent  foreigners.  The  United  States 
commercial  agents  are  appointed  by  the 
president,  and  are  distinct  from  the  con- 
sular agents,  who  are  simply  deputy  con- 
suls in  districts  where  there  is  no  prind- 
»al  consul.  By  a  law  of  April,  1006,  the 
T.  S.  consular  service  was  reorganized 
and  graded,  the  office  of  consul-general 
being  divided  into  seven  classes,  and  that 
of  consul  into  nine  classes. 

Consuls  are  appointed  by  the  president 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  No 
specified  term  of  service  is  fixed ;  usually 
all  imoortant  consular  officers  are  changed 
with  cnanges  of  the  administration.  The 
result  of  this  system  has  long  been  recog- 
nieed  to  be  unsatisfactory.    A  large  meas- 
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aims  at  bettering  the  conditions  of  work- 
ers and  educating  consumers  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  responsibility  toward  the 
workers.  It  was  begun  in  England  in 
1890  and  spread  the  same  year  to  the 
United  Stotes  of  America.  The  Working 
Women's  Society  of  New  York  was  mak- 
ing an  investigation  into  the  conditions  of 
the  employment  of  women  in  the  city 
stores  and  called  together  a  meeting  to 
ask  consumers  to  aid  them  in  their  move- 
ment The  result  was  the  formation  of 
the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York 
(January,  1891),  and  of  other  great  cit- 
ies. The  league  be^an  to  inquire  into  the 
conditions  of  service  which  obtained  in 
the  retail  stores,  especially  as  regards 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  physical  conditions, 
holidays  and  general  treatment  After 
investigation  it  published  a  *  white  list '  of 
stores  which  satisfied  their  demands  and 
through  which  members  were  encouraged 
to  purchase  goods.  The  league  soon  un- 
dertook to  also  inquire  into  factory  condi- 
tions and  laid  down  certain  conditions  to 
be  satisfied  before  members  would  pur- 
chase goods  coming  from  factories.  A  label 
which  might  be  used  by  factory  owners 
who  came  up  to  their  standard  of  em- 
ployment was  devised.  The  league  propa- 
gates its  views  by  lectures  and  literature. 

Consumption  feTs^'^h'ku: 

6r.  phthidf  to  consume),  now  usually 
known  as  tuherculoaia  (which  see). 

ConSTUnption,  ^?i  political  economy. 
vvu»u»ui.^vAvu)  ^jj  ^g^  ^j.  expenditure 

of  the  products  of  industry  or  of  things 
having  an  exchangeable  value.  It  la 
usually   characterized   as   productive    or 
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onprodactive,  accordin^^  as  it  does  or  does  diseased  person,  and  are  capable  of  prop- 
not  conduce  to  the  etficiency  of  a  pro-  agating  ttie  disease  in  another  person; 
ducer  and  to  further  production.  Thus  but  much  remains  to  be  learned  con- 
wealth  in  the  form  of  macninery  is  con-  cemin^  the  action  of  these.  Antiseptics, 
Bumed  productively  by  wear  and  tear  or  disinfectants^  are  used  to  destroy  the 
in  the  processes  of  production;  and,  poisonous  particles,  such  as  formalde- 
similarly,  wealth  expended  in  improving  hyde,  carbolic  acid,  sulphur,  permangan- 
land  is  productively  consumed ;   but  the  ate  of  potash,  chlorine  gas,  etc 

L^'i^r:«^ti°Ar^ror3^?,'  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 

point  of  view,  unproductivdy  consumed.  Act    *"^    ^^^    ®'    *^®    British    Parlia- 

The  classification,  however,  is  not  of  a  ^^^^f  ment    passed    in    consequence    of 

very  definite  kind,  the  distinction  lying,  the    ravages    of    the    disease    Known    as 

for  the  most  part,  in  the  degree  of  direct-  Rinderpest  or  cattle-plague,  which  broke 

ness  and  obviousness  with  which  the  act  out  in   1865.      Commissioners   were   ap- 

of  consumption  is  related  to  production,  pointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  in 

Hence  in  the  case  of  the  operatic  artiste  1869  an  act    (subsequently  4|mended   by 

it  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  recreative  acts  in  1878,  1884  and  1886)  was  passed 

benefit    conferred    upon    the    community  enforcing  regulations  for  preventing  the 

tends  indirectly  to  increase  efficiency  in  introduction    and    spread    of    contagious 

production,  and  that  from  this  point  of  diseases. 

view  the  artiste  consumes  productively.       In  the  United  States  similar  acts  were 

8o  the  expenditure  of  wealth  in  war,  or  made    to    stamp    out    pleuro-pneumonia, 

in  preparations  for  war,  usually  classed  or  lung  plague,  which  caused  much  loss 

as  unproductive,  may  be  really  productive  among  neat-cattle.      Kentucky,   Indiana, 

consumption,  as  tending  to  the  assurance  Illinois  and  Missouri  suffered  largely  from 

of  the  i>roducer  in  the  stability  of  the  this  disease,  but  it  has  been  completely 

commercial  conditions.    The  perfect  char-  stamped  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 

acterisation  of  an  act  of  consumption  as  dustry.     The  symptoms  of  lung  plague 

productive  or  unproductive  involves  the  are  fever,  dry  muzzle,  accelerated  pulse 

consideration  of  elements  of  a  frequently  and    respiration,    depression,    cough   and 

incommensurable    kind,    and    the    rough  indications   of   pleurisy   and   pneumonia, 

practical  economic  test  has  to  be  employed  In  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  death 

with  some  amount  of  reservation.     Con-  occurs  in  from  one  to  two  weeks  from  its 

sumption  is  the  end  of  all  production ;  attack ;  of  the  remainder  about  one-half 

and  as    the  demand  of  the  consumer  de-  become  chronic  and  recover.     No  thera- 

termines  the  employment  of  the  various  peusis  that  has  been  tried  has  been  found 

coefficients  of  production,  land,  labor  and  of  any  value,  so  governments  have  made 

capital,    it    is    urged    by    many    later  regulations    to   quarantine   infected    and 

economists  that  the  scientific  treatment  of  suspected  animals,  and  for  the  slaughter 

economics  should  proceed  from  consump-  of  those  regarded  as  dangerous  to  healthy 

tion  to  production,  instead  of  from  pro-  animals.     The  United  States  freed  itself 

duction    to    consumption    in    accordance  from  pleuro-pneumonia  by  enforcing  these 

with  the  method  of  the  older  economists,  measures.     It  is  estimated  that  the  loss 

Too  much  stress  may  be  laid  upon  this  caused   by   this   disease   reached   several 

method,  but  the  consideration  of  economic  million  dollars  in  this  country,  while  in 

problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the  con-  Britain  the  annual  loss  for  some  years 

sumer   is   of   advantage,    as    giving    the  amounted  to  over  $10,000,000.     It  does 

social  need,  rather  than  the  producer's  not  affect  human  beings.     See  Rinder* 

profit,  the  prior  claim  upon  the  attention,  pest. 

Contact  Action.  Se«  Cctah,»u.       Contango  ^5bbrn^'»|''S>i  |3  ^^^; 

Contft^on  (kon-ta'J  un],  the  com-  paid  to  a  seller  for  accommodating  a 
vrvuM»5xvu  munication  of  disease  by  buyer,  by  carrying  the  engagement  to  pay 
contact  direct  or  indirect  A  distinction  the  price  of  shares  bought  over  to  the 
has  sometimes  been  made  between  con'  next  account  day.  In  reality,  contango 
iaqiom,  as  the  communication  of  disease  is  interest  paid  for  the  loan  of  money 
strictly  by  contact,  and  infection,  as  com-  for  the  interval  between  account  days, 
munication  of  disease  by  the  miasmata.  The  price  at  which  the  bargain  is  entered 
exhalations  or  germs  which  one  body  is  called  the  making-up  price, 
rives  out  and  the  other  receives.  There  Contarilli  ^^^on- ti-r6'n6)-  a  noble 
\B  little  doubt  that  excessively  minute  ^v** •.«******  family  of  Venice  which 
disease  germs  proceed  from  the  breath,  furnished  seven  doges  to  the  State,  be- 
th«  perspiration  or  other  excretions  of  a  sides  several  men  of  note. 
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r^ni-ATntii-  (kon-temf),  an  offense  nnTifAmiiifi  (k  o  n  - 1  or-ni-&'ti ;  ItK 
l/Ontempt  Against  the  dQmty.  order,  ^OnwrmaU  ancient  medala  or  me- 
or  authority  oi  a  court  or  legislatiTe  dalUons  in  bronze,  having  a  curved  fur- 
assembly.  Contempts  committed  out  of  row  (contomo)  on  each  side,  supposed 
court  may  be  punished  by  fine  or  im-  to  have  been  struck  in  the  days  ot  Con- 
prisonment,  contempts  done  before  court  stantine  the  Great  and  his  successors,  and 
are  usually  punished  in  a  summary  way  to  have  formed  tickets  of  admission  to 
by  commitment  or  fine.  The  power  of  the  public  games  of  the  circus  of  Rome 
vindicating  their  authority  against  and  of  Constantinople, 
contempt  is  incident  to  all  superior  nontour  (kon't(5r),  an  outline.  In 
courts.  waxuvukL  geodesy  oontoun,  or  contour 
PATifiTiPTif  (kon'ti-nent).  a  connected  Une$,  are  lines  or  levels  carried  along  the 
\/UUbiiicub  ^.act  of  land  of  great  ex-  surface  of  a  country  or  district  at  a 
tent,  forming  a  sort  of  whole  by  itself,  uniform  height  above  the  sea-level,  and 
as  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  an4  then  laid  down  on  a  map  or  plan,  so  that 
South  America ;  or  we  may  speak  of  the  an  approximately  true  outline  of  its  con- 
Eastern  and  Western  continents,  Europe,  tour  is  presented,  the  degree  of  accuracy 
Asia  and  Africa  being  regarded  as  one,  depending  on  the  number  of  lines  or 
and  North  and  South  America  another,  levels  taken  between  the  sea-level  and  the 
Australia,  from  its  size,  is  often  regarded  highest  point  in  the  region, 
as  a  continent,  while  Europe  and  Asia,  nnnfrflliQTiil  (kon'tra-band),  in  com- 
regarded  as  a  single  body  of  land,  are  ^"il^A»0»iia  merce,  all  goods  and 
frequently  spoken  of  as  a  continent  un-  wares  exported  from  or  imported  into 
der  the  name  of  Eurasia.  any  country,  against  the  laws  of  said 
HATifinATifal  RiTftf PTii  (•^  o  n-tl-nen'-  country.  There  are,  also,  a  number  of 
I/Onunenxai  DySXem  ^X  ^  ^^^^^^  articles  termed  contraband  of  war  whidi 
devised  by  Napoleon  to  exclude  Britain  neutrals  mav  be  prevented,  by  one 
from  intercourse  with  the  continent  ot  belligerent,  from  carrying  to  another. 
Europe.  It  began  with  the  decree  of  Ber-  These  formerly  were  confined  to  arms  anu 
Un  of  November  21,  1806,  by  which  the  munitions,  but  the  contraband  list  has 
British  Islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a  been  so  lengthened  during  recent  wars  as 
state  of  blockade;  all  commerce,  inter-  to  include  practically  everything  that 
course  and  correspondence  were  prohibi-  might  be  of  benefit  to  a  belligerent, 
ted;  every  Briton  found  in  France,  or  a  Coiltrfl.bfi.ftSO  (kon- tra-bas'so),  the 
country  occupied  by  French  troops,  was  w*i.v*a.uc»oov  j^uan  name,  now  usa- 
declared  a  prisoner  of  war;  all  property  ally  employed  by  musicians  of  all  na- 
belonging  to  Britons,  fair  prize,  and  all  tionalities  to  designate  the  largest  instm- 
trade  in  goods  from  Britain  or  British  ment  of  the  violin  kind  (called  some- 
colonies  entirely  prohibited.  Britain  re-  times  the  double  &a««),  with  three  strings 
plied  by  orders  in  council  prohibiting  usually  tuned  in  fourths.  Its  compass 
trade  with  French  ports,  and  declaring  is  from  the  lower  A  of  the  bass  def  to 
all  harbors  of  France  and  her  allies  sub-  tenor  F.  In  Germany  a  fourth  string  is 
jected  to  the  same  restrictions  as  if  they  used,  which  gives  it  a  range  of  three 
were  closely  blockaded.     Further  decrees  notes  lower. 

on  the  part  of  France,  of  a  still  more  Contract    (kon'trakt).  in  law,  an 

stringent    kind,    declared   all   vessels    of  ^v*j.i»x»vw    agreement  or  covenant   be- 

whatever  flag,  which  had  been  searched  tween   two   or   more   persons,   in   which 

by  a  British  vessel  or  paid  duty  to  Brit-  each  party  binds  himself  to  do  or  forbear 

ain,    denationalized,    and    directing    the  some  act,  and  each  acquires  a  right  to 

burning  of  all  British  goods,  etc.    TThese  what  the  other  promises.    Contracts  may 

decrees  caused  great  annoyance,  and  gave  be  in  express  terms  or  implied  from  the 

rise  to  much  smugglinir.  till  annulled  at  acts  of  the  parties;  they  may  be  verbal 

the  fall  of  Napoleon,  18l4.  or   written,    and    at    common   law    both 

Contingent    (kon-tin'jent),  the  name  forms  are  binding;  but  by  statute  law  a 

vuubiii^ciib    of^g^  j^^gn  ^^  ^^^  q^^jta  promise  must  be  in  writing.    To  be  vaUd. 

of  troops  which   is   to  be  furnished   by  a  contract  must  be  entered  into  by  parties 

each  member  of  a  number  of  states  com*  legally  competent ;  that  is,  of  sound  mind 

posing  a  confederation.  and  of  full  age.     The  act  contracted  for 

Continnitv    (kon-tl-nO'i-tl),  Law  OF,  must  not  be  contrary  to  law  or  public 

vrviibXAi.u»i.bj      an    important    principle  policy.    Thus,  an  agreement  to  do  mjnrv 

in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  motion  to  another  or  a  contract  not  to  marrr 

and  change  in  general.    It  may  be  enun-  at  all   (except  in  the  case  of  a  widow) 

ciated    thus:    nothing    passes    from    one  is  void.     The  contract  must  be  founded 

state  to  another  without  passing  through  on  a  consideration   either  of  money    or 

all  the  intermediate  states.  some  act  whereby  an  undoubted  adraa* 
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tage  accrues  to  the  party  sued.    Lastly,  ders  of  a  court;  the  offense  of  non-ap- 
the  contract  is  voidable  if  obtained  by  pearance  when  summoned  judicially, 
fraud,  mistake,  or  compulsion.  Conna    (kO'nus),    a    genus    of    gaster- 

nATifTonf  Original  or  Social,  in  ^^*^*^  opodous  molluscs,  the  type  of 
uujitnti/b,  politics,  that  which  is  sup-  the  famUy  Conid®  or  cone-shells,  so 
posed  to  exist  from  the  beginning  between  named  from  the  conical  form  of  the 
the  soTereign  power  and  the  subject  shelL  They  are  found  in  the  southern 
Such  a  contract  is  evidently  a  mere  sup-  and  tropical  seas. 

{nSrax.SSitlM5.t^''^n'p?S^r?^'!  Convales'cent  Hospitals,   ?«?«; 

r*ATifra/»fi1if'«r  (kon-trak-til'i-ti),  the  intermediate  between  ordinary  hospitals 
i^uubiM^tiubjr  power  which  certoin  and  the  homes  of  the  patients,  estab- 
tissues  in  animals  and  plants  have  dur-  lished  in  order  that  those  who  have 
ing  life,  of  shortening  themselves.  It  been  successfuUv  treated  may  be  fully 
may  be  either  voluntary  or  involuntary,  restored  to  health  and  strength  before 
Pn-ni-ronfiATia  i^o  n-trak'shuns),  ab-  going  back  to  their  former  unsanitary  sur- 
l/0niraCX10U5    breviations     employed  roundings. 

with  the  view  of  saving  labor  in  writing.  ConVflIlfl.rifl.  (l^on-va-l&'ri-a),  a  genus 
and  also  in  former  times  with  the  view  of  ^vu.t€*aa»xx€*  ^^  plants,  nat  order  Lil- 
saving  parchment  in  extending  MS.  iaceee,  the  only  species  being  the  lily-of- 
copies  of  works,  deeds,  etc  Ck>ntraction  the-valley.  Convallamarin  and  convalla- 
takes  place  in  sevend  modes,  as  by  rin  are  two  glucosldes  obtained  from  the 
elinon;  writing  a  smaller  letter  above  plant  and  are  used  in  functional  affec- 
the  word  contracted;  running  two  or  tions  of  the  heart  and  in  cardiac  dropsy 
more  letters  into  one  character;  by  for  their  stimulating  effect  on  the  heart 
symbols  representing  syllables  or  words;  CnnvArfinTi  nf  ^Pfl.f  ^^^  transfer- 
by  initial  letters;  this:  reed,  for  re-  ^OnveCXlOn  01  HeaX,  ^^^^  ^^  y^^^^ 
eeived;  gam  for  quam:  Mr.  for  Matter;  by  means  of  the  upward  motions  of  the 
St  for  ei'f  p  for  per;  S,P,Q.R.  for  Bena-  particles  of  a  liquid  or  gas  which  is 
iuM  populusque  Romanut,  When  the  heated  from  beneath.  See  Beat, 
contraction  consists  of  the  initial  letter,  Convent  (l^on'vent),  a  religious  house 
syllable,  or  syllables  of  a  word,  as  waxw^**v  ^habited  by  a  society  of 
uH.  for  ultimo,  it  is  more  correctiy  monks  or  nuns.  See  Momutery, 
termed  an  ahlreviatian.  See  Ahhrevia-  Conventicle  (kon-ven'ti-kl),  a  private 
turns.  wvA*F^A*vAv*v  assembly  or  meeting  for 

Hnnfrftltn  (kon-trart6) ,  in  music,  the  the  exercise  of  religion.  Historically,  the 
\M/ii.bxiuw  liigiiest  voice  of  a  male  term  was  specially  applied  to  meetings 
adnlt,  or  the  lowest  of  a  woman  or  a  of  petty  sects  and  dissenters  in  the 
boy,  called  also  the  Alto,  or  when  pos-  statutes  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
sessed  by  a  man  Counter-tenor,  It  is  Convention  (kon-ven'shun;  Latin, 
next  below  the  treble  and  above  the  ^va*¥^ai.uaw**  corwentio,  a  meeting), 
tenor,  its  easy  range  being  from  tenor  G  a  formal  or  statutory  assembly,  partic- 
to  treble  C.  ularly    of    delegates    or    representatives, 

P.AYifrQfjk.nzliPPl  (kon'tr&t).  a  wheel  for  discussing  civil  or  political  matters. 
VUUlrruiiC-Wiiccl  liaving  the  teeth  In  Great  Britoin  the  name  Convention 
projecting  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  Parliament  is  given  to  the  assembling  of 
of  the  wheel.  Parliament  without  the  king's  writ;  as 

PATifrfliTflllflfinTi  (^  o  ^'^  ra-val-lft'-  in  1660,  when  Charles  II  was  restored, 
UOniraYauailon  gi,„^)^  j^  fortifies-  and  in  1688,  when  tiie  throne  was  left 
tion,  a  line  formed  in  the  same  manner  vacant  by  the  flight  of  James  II. — Na- 

StJie  line  of  circumvallation,  to  defend  tional  Convention,  in  French  history,  the 
e   besiegers  against  the  enterprises  of  name  given  to  that  body  which  met  after 
the  garrison.  the  legislative  assembly  had  pronounced 

PATifiH>xrPT*ira  (kon-tra-yer'va).  the  the  suspension  of  the  royal  functions 
l/UUbrujrcrvii  aromatic,  bitterish  (September,  1792),  and  proclaimed  the 
root  of  Dorstenia  Contrajerva,  a  plant  of  republic  at  its  first  sitting, 
the  nettle  family,  imported  from  tropical  ConversanO  (l^on-ver-8&'n5) ,  a  town 
America,  and  used  as  a  stimulant  and  ^v**'^**""**'^  ^^  gouth  Italy,  province 
tonic.  of  Bari,  18  miles  s.  E.  of  Bari,  with  a 

P/wi+vaIIat  (kon-trCler),  a  public  of-  fine  cathedral,  and  a  trade  in  wine.  oiL 
LrOUbruuci  fl^j,^  appointed  to  con-  almonds,  flax  and  cotton.  Pop.  13,685. 
trol,  oversee,  or  verify  the  accounts  of  ConversRTione  (-«at-w-<^ne),  a  re- 
other  officers.  vw**»vAoc»«*vAA^  ception.  usually  on 
pATifnmAev  (kon'tfl-ina-si),  in  law,  a  large  scale  and  in  the  evening,  at  which 
\/vii.tiuuavj     disobedience  of  the  or-  the  company  move  a^ut,  converse  with 
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Convnlsionists 


their  acquaintances,  partake  of  tea,  cof-  canons;  but  this  power  was  viftuiUlj 
fee,  or  other  refreshments,  and  often  aoolished  by  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIll 
have  objects  of  art,  science,  or  general  and  Elizabeth.  i  ^  i«*  ,^\ 

interest  set  out  for  their  inspection.  ConVOlvnlaCeSe    i   „'i"Z?ili  iii!S7if 

Pati vprai AH  (kon-v6r'shun) ,  a  t  e  r  m  ^^"^ "**  ux€»vw  ^  natural  order  of 
l/OnverSlOn  |^  i^^^  ^  proposition  plants  comprising  about  700  species 
is  converted  when  the  predicate  is  put  in  largely  consisting  of  climbers.  Some  of 
the  place  of  the  subject,  and  the  subject  ^^^P  J^je  valuable  propemes.^^  ^^^Si^l 

'^'''^^Zlirtirr^^l^^'^^^^  ^l?;af  a?^fiha^b?ta»M^^^^^^  '''""' 

L4rSL%rS^^n^Sg'l;^(*tc^^^^  ii^uroWant^ty^Tf 

rebel  is  a  virtuous  mwi/).  Simple  con-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  Convolvulaceae,  consist- 
version,  however,  in  this  manner  is  not  .  ^^  giender  twining  herbs  with  milky 
always  logicaL  In  the  case  of  univerM.1  j^J^j^^  beU-shaped  flowers,  and  five  free 
affirmatives,  for  example, _   all  A  are  B     stamens.      Some    species    are    commonly 


affirmatives,  for  example, 

(say,  *all  men  are  animals*),  the  simple 

converse  'all  B  are  A*  (*all  animals  are 

men')   would  not  be  true.  co^,  or  minor  convolvulus,  with  its  large 

"         '      '"        the    vessel  flowers   of  violet   blue,   with   white   and 


stamens.  Some  species  are  commonly 
known  as  bind-weeds  (0.  arvenaU) ; 
others  are  cultivated  in  gardens.     C.  trir 


Converter  y'3°^-'*f;**1i.e  Be«emer 
Steel-making  process  which  holds  the 
molten  iron  or  carbide  of  iron  which  is 
to  be  converted  into  steeL 
PAnvA-r  (kon'veks;  Latin  o(mvewu8t 
vuuvcA.  yanlted,  arched),  rising  in  a 
circular  or  rounded  form ;  the  contrary  to 
concave  (which  see).  Thus  the  inside  of 
a  watch-glass  is  concave,  the  outer  sur- 
face convex. 

Convex  Lens,  see  Len$, 


yellow  center,  is  a  familiar  species. 
Scammony  is  obtained  from  the  root  of 
the  Convolvulus  Scammonia.  a  native  of 
Syria;  the  liqueur  noyau  from  C.  do- 
»ectu8.  Some  species,  like  the  O,  BaUi- 
ia9,  or  sweet-potato,  have  tuberous  and 
fleshy  roots  capable  of  being  used  as 
food.  Convolvulus  Jalapa  was  lon^  oo&- 
sidered  as  yielding  the  true  jalap  of  com- 
merce.    This  is  now  known  to  be  pro- 


cured from  Ewogonium  or  IpomoDa  purga, 
.     ^    ^,      an  allied  plant,  found  in  the  mountainous 
Convevancin?    (kon-vaan-smg),  the  regions  of  Mexico. 
I/Onveyancing    practice   of   drawing  fi*„^^^    (kon-vo 
deeds,  leases,  or  other  writings  (convey 


ancet)  for  transferring  the  title  to  prop- 


PnniTAir    (kon-voi),  a  fleet  of  merchant- 

vuiivujr    jjjgQ  ^jjjgy  ^^  protection  of  a 

le  titie  to  prop-  ghip  or  ships  of  war,  or  the  ship  or  ships 

_.^    ,_-    .  to    another,    of  appointed   to  conduct   and   defend   them 

investigating  the  title  of  the  vendors  and  from  attack  and  capture  by  an  enemy, 
purchasers  of  property,  and  of  framing  Iq  military  language  it  Is  used  for  escort. 
those  multifarious  deeds  and  contracts  P/^«,«rn1«iAvi  (kon-vurshun),  a  violent, 
which  govern  and  define  the  rights  and  v»uiiYUi»iuu  involuntary,  spasmodic 
liabilities  of  families  and  individuals,  muscular  contraction  or  series  of  con- 
The  business  of  conveyancing  is  carried  tractions,  with  alternate  relaxations, 
on  by  barristers,  solicitors,  and  members  Convulsions  are  universal  or  partial,  and 
of  the  legal  profession  generally.  have  obtained  different  names  according 

PATiinpf  (kon'vict),  the  general  term  to  the  parts  affected,  or  the  symptoms. 
vuuvxi/b  £qp  3^  person  who  has  been  The  muscles  principally  affected  in  all 
found  guilty  of  a  serious  offense  and  sen-  species  of  convulsions  are  those  imme- 
tenced  to  penal  servitude,  such  servitude  diately  under  the  direction  of  the  will,  aa 
consisting  at  times  of  forced  labor  on  those  of  the  eyelids,  eye,  face,  jaws,  neck, 
some  public  work.  In  England  transpor-  superior  and  inferior  extremities.  CJon? 
tation  was  formerly  the  equivalent  pun-  vulsions  are  produced  commonly  by  irri- 
ishment.  tation  of  some  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal 

PAiiirAPfl.fl ATI  (^  ^  n-v5-kft  shun),  an  cord,  such  as  the  general  convulsions  in 
\/uavuu«ibiUii  assembly  of  tiie  clergy  inflammation  of  the  brain  membranes  or 
of  England,  belonging  either  to  the  prov-  of  the  nerves  themselves.  Children  of  a 
ince  of  Canterbury  or  to  that  of  York,  nervous  temperament  are  often  the  snb- 
to  consult  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  From  jects  of  convulsions  during  dentition, 
the  fact  that  the  province  of  Canterbury  particularly  when  accompanied  by  a  dia- 
ls by  much  the  more  influential  of  the  ordered  state  of  the  bowels  or  the  prea- 
two    provinces    into    which    England    is  ence  of  worms. 

ecclesiastically  divided,  the  convocation  of  Ponimlfiiomsts  ^^  ®  n-vurshon-lsts^ . 
the  province  of  Canterbury  is  often  ^^"v  •**»*v4aaoi»o  O  o  n  vulsiokames, 
spoken  of  as  the  convocation,  as  if  those  fanatics  of  the  eighteenth  century 
tnere  were  only  one.  In  former  times  in  France  who  had  or  affected  to  have 
convocations  had  the  power  of  enacting  convalsions,   produced   by   reUgiona   im- 
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Conway 


CrOOK 


palses.  The  name  was  first  applied  to  fa- 
natics who  exhibited  varied  seizures  at 
the  tomb  of  a  Jansenist  at  St  M6dard, 
seme  jumping,  some  barking,  and  others 
mewing  like  a  cat 

Conwav  (koi^'w&),  or  Abebconwat, 
J'  a  town  and  very  ancient  bor- 
ough of  North  Wales,  in  Carnarvonshire, 
aboot  13  miles  K.  n.  s.  of  Bangor,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ck>nway.  It  is  notable  for 
its  old  castle  built  by  Edward  I,  a  sus- 
pension bridge  built  by  Telford,  and  a  tu- 
bular railway  bridge  by  Stephenson. 
Pop.  5242. — T!ie  river  Conway  has  a 
course  of  about  90  miles  through  much 
romantic  scenery. 

nATinzflv  Hbnbt  Seymour,  an  Eng- 
XjQUWny^  lish  field-marshal,  bom  m 
1720,  second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Con- 
way. He  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  at  Culloden  in  1746,  com- 
manded as  lieutenant-general  in  Germany 
in  1761,  was  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Whig  cabinet  1761-68,  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  in  1782,  and 
moved  in  Parliament  to  cease  hostilities 
against  the  United  States.  In  allusion  to 
this  Burke  said,  '  All  England,  all  Amei^ 
ioL  joined  in  his  applause.'    He  died  in 

rjoTinrflv  MoNCUBE  Daniel,  author 
\/OliW«iyy  and  preacher,  bom  in  Staf- 
ford Co.,  Virginia,  in  1832 ;  died  in  1907. 
He  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in 
1849,  but  afterwards  became  a  distin- 
guished Unitarian  pastor  and  an  earnest 
antislavery  advocate.  He  became  pastor 
of  a  congregation  in  London  in  186d.  He 
wrote  The  ilolden  Hour,  Demonology  and 
DevU  Lore.  The  Wandering  Jew,  Pine 
and  Palm,  Life  of  Thomas  Paine,  etc. 
HatiujaII  Russell  H.,  American 
\/UUWt;ii,  clergyman,  born  at  Worth- 
ington,  Mass.,  Febmary  15,  1843.  After 
•erving  in  the  Civil  War  and  as  newBpa- 
per  correspondent,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry  and  became  pastor  of  Grace 
Baptist  Church,  Philadelphia.  This 
church,  now  known  as  the  Baptist  Tem- 
ple, has  prospered  greatly  under  his  ad- 
ministration. He  has  also  founded  the 
Temple  College  (now  Temple  University, 
whicb  see)  and  the  Samaritan  Hospital. 
ffAviir  CoNET  (kd'ni),  an  old  name 
^^"^Jj  for  the  rabbit;  used  also  in  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible  as  a  transla- 
tion of  a  Hebrew  word  probably  meaning 
the  Hyrax  Syridcus,  a  rabbit-like  animal 
common  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  inhabit- 
ing clefts  of  rocks.  See  Hyram, 
Convza  (kO-nl'za),  a  genus  of  plants, 
•^  nat.  order  Composite,  annual 

or  perennial  herbs,  scattered  over  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  a  few  being 
found  in  temperate  countries.    None  pos- 


sess properties  of  any  value.  In  England 
C.  squarrCsa  is  called  fleahane  because  of 
its  supposed  property,  when  powdered  and 
sprinkled,  of  driving  away  fleas. 

Cooch-Behar,  ^'ec^^rhfr^S^tr 

tive  state  in  India,  in  political  relation 
with  the  Kovemment  of  BengaL  It  forms 
a  level  plain  of  triangular  shape,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  rivem,  and  is  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  British  territory. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  soil  is  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  Area,  1307  sq. 
miles;  pop.  567,037. — The  chief  town, 
Cooch-Behab,  contains  some  handsome 
public  buildings  and  a  splendid  new  pal- 
ace of  the  maharajah.  Pop.  12,000. 
Cook  James,  a  famous  British  navi- 
'  gator,  bom  in  Yorkshire  in 
1728,  of  parents  not  above  the  rank  of 
peasantry.  He  was  at  first  apprenticed 
to  a  shopkeeper ;  but  acquiring  a  love  for 
the  sea,  he  became  a  sailor.  In  1755  he 
entered  the  royal  navy,  and  four  years 


Captain  Cook. 

later  as  sailing-master  of  the  Mercury 
performed  valuable  services  in  surveying 
the  St  Lawrence  River  and  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  Some  observations  on  a 
solar  eclipse,  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society,  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  scien- 
tific expedition  to  the  Pacific.  During 
this  expedition  he  successively  visited 
Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  discovered  New 
South  Wales,  and  returned  by  the  Cape 
of  €k>od  Hope  to  Britain  in  1771.  In 
1772  Captain  Cook,  now  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  commander  in  the  navy,  com- 
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Cooke  Cooley 

manded  a  second  expedition  to  the  Pacific  cooking,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  Southern  Oceans,  which  resulted,  like  is  distinguished  by  a  free  use  of  oil. 
the  former,  in  many  interesting  observa-  Italian  cookery  seems  to  have  been  trans- 
tions  and  discoveries.  He  returned  to  planted  by  the  princesses  of  the  House  of 
Britain  in  1774.  Two  years  later  he  Medici  to  li'rance,  and  was  carried  there 
again  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  ascer-  to  perhaps  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tain  the  possibility  of  a  northwest  paa-  tion;  even  yet  the  skill  and  resource 
sage.  On  this  voyage  he  explored  the  which  the  French  cook  shows  in  dealing 
western  coast  of  North  America,  and  dis-  often  with  yery  slight  materials  is  a 
covered  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  one  of  highly  creditable  feature  in  the  domestic 
which,  Hawaii,  he  was  killed  by  the  economy  of  the  nation.  No  other  people 
natives,  February  14.  1779.  Captain  seems  to  have  equaled  the  French  m  this 
Cook  wrote  and  published  a  complete  ac-  art. 

count  of  his  second  voyage  of  discovery,  flnnVft  Tnlpf  ^^  "il^t  of  the  North 
and  an  unfinished  one  of  the  third  voy-  vrUUik  »  J.aic^  Pacific  Ocean,  run- 
age,  afterwards  comj)leted  and  published  ning  into  the  territory  of  Alaska  for 
by  Captain  James  King.  about   150   miles;    explored   by   Captain 

nnnlr A     ^^^9  banker,  born  at  Sandusky,  Cook  in  1778. 

vuu&c^  Ohio,  in  1821 ;  died  in  1906.  Cook's  IfilATlda  *  ^*™®  <>'  **»«  Her- 
He  engaged  in  the  banking  business  at  ^^^^  ^  a»j.»ii\*o,  ^^y  lalandB,  given 
Philadelphia  in  1842  and  established  a  to  them  because  discovered  by  Captain 
new  firm  in  1861,  which  did  a  large  and  Cook.  See  Hervey  Islands. 
useful  business  as  a  government  agent  Cook's  Strait  ^^^  channel  which 
in  placing  war-loans.  It  subsequently  ^vv«. »  mvxc*xvj  separates  the  two 
financed  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  principal  islands  of  New  Zealand,  dia- 
this  leadixi^  to  the  failure  of  the  firm  in  covered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770. 
1873,  the  nrst  event  in  the  great  financial  Cookstown  (kuks'toun),  a  town  of 
panic  of  that  year.  The  later  success  of  ^^w^vovvwi*  Ireland,  County  Tyrone, 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  restored  10  miles  north  of  DuMannon ;  has  mann- 
Mr.  Cooke's  wealth.  factures  of  linen  and  large  trade  in  flax. 

rfAAirA     John  Esten,  author,  bom  at  Pop.  3531. 

\/UUlLC^  Winchester,  Virginia,  in  1880;  CoolerS  (k^'ers),  Watke,  Teasels  of 
died  in  1886.  His  works  include  The  ^^^*^**»  porous,  nnglazed  earthenware, 
Virginia  Comedians,  Larry  of  Eagle*s  in  which  a  liquid  can  be  kept  cool  by 
"Nest,  The  Last  of  the  Forests,  Hammer  constantly  exuding  through  the  sabstance 
and  Rapier,  also  History  of  Virginia,  of  the  ware  and  evaporating  from  the 
Life  of  Robert  K  Lee,  etc.  outer  surface  of  the  vesseL 

P.aaVa  Robe  Terbt,  authoress,  bom  at  fSonlif^  (k51«;  Tamil,  kuU),  a  name  in 
VrOO&e,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  ^"""^  Hindustan  for  a  day  laborer, 
1827;  died  in  1802.  She  wrote  Some'  also  extended  to  those  of  some  other 
lady's  Neighbors,  Huckleberries,  Poems  eastern  countries.  Many  of  these  have 
by  Jtose  Terry,  etc.,  most  of  her  writings  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies, 
being  short  tales  of  much  power  and  Mauritius,  and  other  places,  their  passage 
literary  merit  being  paid  for  them  on  their  agreeins:  to 

nooTrprv  (kttk'e-ri)f  the  preparation  serve  for  a  term  of  years.  TThe  nr«t 
^vvA.cxjr  q£  fQ^^  ^  ag  ^  render  it  coolie  emigrants  appear  to  have  been 
more  palatable  and  more  digestible.  The  those  sent  to  British  Guiana  from  Cal- 
art  is  of  great  importance,  not  only  for  cutta  in  1839  to  supply  the  want  of  labor 
comfort,  but  also  for  health.  Food  is  felt  after  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
mainly  prepared  by  submitting  it  to  the  coolies  employed  in  Guiana  are  chiefly 
action   of   fire   as   by    roasting,    boiling,  from  India. 

stewing,  etc.  Each  of  these  processes  Coolev  (^^^^)»  Thomas  M..  juiist. 
develops  a  different  flavor  in  food,  but  w*^/  bom  at  Attica,  New  York,  in 
they  result  alike  in  rendering  the  tissues,  1824.  He  removed  to  Michigan  in  1843, 
both  of  animal  and  Tegetable  food,  softer  studied  law,  and  in  1859  became  pro- 
and  much  more  easily  dealt  with  by  the  fessor  of  law  in  Michigan  University, 
digestive  organs.  The  art  of  cookery  was  He  was  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
carried  to  considerable  perfection  among  of  ^cMgan  in  1864 :  chief  justice  in 
some  of  the  ancient  nations,  as  for  1867;  retired  from  the  bench  in  18^. 
instance  the  Egyptians.  Persians,  and  and  was  appointed  by  President  Cleve- 
Athenians.  Extravagance  and  luxury  at  land  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Corn- 
table  were  notable  features  of  Roman  life  mission,  of  wh\oh  he  was  chairman, 
under  the  empire.  Among  modems  the  He  resigned  in  1891  and  died  in  1888. 
Italians  were  the  first  to  reach  a  hiph  He  ranked  among  the  highest  of  const!- 
degree  of  art  in  this  department    Their  totional  Jarists  and  was  the  author  of 
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Coomassie  CodperatiYe  Societies 

niBieroiis  legal  works,  chiefly  based  on  Mohicans,  are  familiar  names  to  the 
the  Gonstitiition  of  the  United  States.  novel-reading  public  After  yisiting 
PAATnaesiA  (k5-mas'8e),  a  town  of  Europe  and  serving  as  consul  for  the 
^^oomassie  \^^^  Africa,  capital  of  United  Slates  at  L.yons  for  three  years, 
Aahantee,  which  was  annexed  to  Great  Cooper  returned  to  America,  where  he 
Britain  in  1901.  It  was  taken  and  burned  died  at  CooperstowA,  New  York,  in  1851. 
by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  at  the  head  of  the  Besides  his  novels  he  wrote  a  history  of 
English  expedition  sent  against  the  Ash-  the  United  States  Navy  and  some  vol- 
antees  in  1874.    Pop.  about  30,000.  umes  descripdve  of  his  travels. 

rnATYiliA  (kOm),  William,  bom  at  rinATii^r  Pkteil  an  American  inventor, 
UOOmoe  bristol  in  1741 ;  died  in  1823,  ^wper,  manufacturer,  and  phiUn- 
anthor  of  several  popular  works,  Includ-  thropist,  born  in  1701 ;  died  in  1883.  lie 
ing  the  Diaholiad;  the  Devil  upon  Vioo  started  life  with  few  advantages,  being 
/Sticks  in  England,  a  continuation  and  almost  self-educated;  but  by  dint  of 
imitation  of  Le  Sage's  novel,  but  far  energy,  perseverance,  sagacity  and  integ- 
Inferior  in  spirit  and  graphic  delinea-  rity,  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  lie 
tion  to  the  original;  the  Tour  of  Dr,  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  glue  and 
Syntam  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque;  isinglass  for  over  fifty  years,  and  was 
the  Hisiory  of  Johnny  Qute  Genus;  also  connected  with  the  iron  manufac- 
English  Dance  of  Deaths  etc,  all  accom-  ture,  the  railways  (he  designed  and 
panied  by  Rowlandson's  prints,  to  which  built  the  first  American  locomotive), 
they  owe  most  of  their  value.  and  the  telegraphs  of  the  United  States. 

nnATnifi  (k5'm6),  a  present  in  place  The  'Cooper  Union*  in  New  Tork  was 
vfwiAixv  of  customs-duty,  demanded  by  established  by  him  to  furnish  a  free 
the  kings  and  chiefs  at  parts  of  the  education  in  art  and  practical  science. 
West  Amcan  coast  for  permission  to  It  comprises  day  classes,  in  which 
trade  with  the  natives.  women  are  instructed  in  drawing,  paint- 

Coomntfth  (kOm'ta),  a  town  of  In-  ing  and  other  branches  of  art;  evening 
vrvviu^ifCku  ^jg^  ^^  ^jjg  sea-coast,  in  classes,  in  which  young  men  and  womeq 
the  presidency  of  Bombay,  about  330  are  taught  art,  engineering,  chemistry, 
milee  B.  B.  B.  of  Bombay.  It  haa  an  mathematics,  etc. ;  free  reading-room  and 
open  roadstead  and  a  large  cotton  trade,  library,  etc. 

SSwf^'^«p'-).  sn.  AsTx^r  pab-  Cooperative  Societies    (^*^p'- 

vrvv^n#A  ^Q^^  jm  English  surgeon,  waa  associations  of  individuals  for  mutual  as- 
born  in  Norfolkshire  in  1768;  died  in  sistance  in  industrial  or  comiAercial  ob- 
1841.  He  studied  medicine  in  London,  jects.  One  form  of  cooperative  societies 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  John  Hun-  is  that  of  an  association  of  men  belonging 
ter.  After  visiting  Paris  in  1794  he  was  to  some  trade  or  industry  for  the  purpose 
appointed  professor  of  anatomy  at  Sur-  of  carrying  it  on  entirely  by  their  own 
geon's  Hall,  and  in  1800  head  surgeon  eiforts,  and  thus  securing  all  the  profits 
of  Guy's  Hospital  He  became  a  very  of  their  labors  to  themselves;  but  much 
eminent  surgeon.  In  1822  appeared  his  more  common  associations  are  those  the 
great  work  on  Dislocations  and  Fractures,  object  of  which  is  to  provide  the  members. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  became  president  and  sometimes  also  the  general  public, 
of  the  Royal  OoUeffe  of  Sur^reons,  and  with  the  ordinary  household  necessities, 
honors  and  titles  of  every  kind  ponied  at  as  near  as  possible  the  prime  cost, 
in  on  him.  Associations  of  the  former  kind  are  thus 
CoOD^r  J^MM  Pbnimobe,  an  Ameri-  associations  for  production,  those  of  the 
^'^^r^*>  can  novelist,  born  at  Burling-  latter  for  distribution,  by  means  of  what 
ton.  New  Jersey,  in  1789,  studied  at  are  commonly  known  as  Oodperative 
Yale  College,  and  entered  the  American  Stores,  Godperative  societies  of  the  lat- 
navy  as  a  midshipman  at  the  age  of  ter  kind  have  been  established  very  widelv 
sixteen.  In  1821  appeared  the  novel  in  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  first  and 
of  Precaution,  the  first  production  of  most  successful  of  them  being  the  Roch- 
his  pen.  Though  successful.  It  gave  no  dale  Equitable  Pioneers'  Society.  This, 
scope  for  his  peculiar  powers,  and  it  like  others,  is  conducted  on  the  principle 
was  not  till  the  produoHon  of  the  Spy  of  dividing  the  surplus  profits  among  the 
and  the  Pioneers  thnt  he  bepan  to  take  members  alone  in  proportion  to  their 
a  high  place  among  contemporary  purchases,  after  a  certain  fixed  percent- 
povehsts.  After  that  came  a  steady  age  has  been  deducted  for  interest  on 
flow  of  novels  denling  with  life  on  the  the  capital  subscribed.  This  society 
»ea  and  in  the  backw^ds,  mojt  of  which,  commenced  in  1844  with  onlv  seventeen 
f'^ii^^ J^^?f-  ^f^  ^^^J  Waterwitch,  members;  it  has  now  6000  or  7000,  an^ 
Pathfinder,  Deenlayer  and  Last  of  the  sells   goods   annually   to   the   value   iif 
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Cooper's  Creek  Copaiba 

more  than  $1,300,000.  A  striking  feature  to  each  other  they  are  called  rectangu- 
in  connection  with  the  societies  in  the  lar  coordinates,  and  when  they  make 
North  of  England,  where  they  are  very  any  other  angle 
numerous  and  flourishing,  is  the  forma-  with  each  other ' 
tion  of  an  association  of  co5peratiYe  they  are  called 
societies,  The  North  of  England  Co-  oblique  coOrdi-" 
operative  Wholesale  Society,  for  the  pur-  nates.  In  the  fig. 
pose  of  making  their  purchases  on  as  ox  OT  are  two 
large  a  scale  aa  possible,  so  as  to  increase  tixed  lines  at 
the  profits.  There  are  now  in  Great  right  angles  to 
Britain  about  1300  societies,  with  sales  each  other,  and 
amounting  to  $160,000,000  a  year.  Simi-  p  is  a  point* 
lar  associations  have  been  formed  for  the  whose  position  is  CoaidinAtM 
benefit  of  other  than  the  working  classes^  to  be  determined.  ^^w«i*ii.««i. 
such  as  clergymen,  lawyers,  medical  If  we  know  on  and  ob  we  can  easily  find 
practitioners,  oflicers  in  the  army  and  the  position  of  P,  of  which  on  OB  are 
navy,  members  of  the  civil  service,  etc.  called  the  coordinates. 
The  CivU  Service  Supply  AstooiatiQn  of  (J/^or^  (kOrg),  or  Kubq,  an  ancient 
London  is  the  most  extensive  of  these,  ^vvxg  principality  now  a  province  in 
and  has  been  very  successful,  the  an-  Southern  Hindustan,  lying  between  My- 
nual  sales  amounting  to  about  $8,-  sore  on  the  east  and  northeast  and  the 
500,000.  Manufacturing  associations  of  districts  of  South  Canara  and  Malabar 
all  kinds  have  been  tried  on  the  Euro-  on  the  west;  area,  1583  sq.  miles.  The 
pean  continent,  but  neither  there  nor  country  has  a  healthy  climate  and  yields 
m  Britain  have  they,  on  the  whole,  been  coffee,  spices,  timber,  etc  The  capital 
very  successful.  In  these  societies,  gen-  is  Merkara.  Pop.  180,G07. 
erally  called  Working  Men's  Asso-  Hf^a  /kA_nR\  e^a  riAm 
ciations^  the  shareholders  are  usually  ^^S  (kO-os).  See  V09. 
also  the  workmen,  and  the  surplus  profits  rj/\/\av  (^0'8i)f  a  river  of  Northern 
are  divided  among  them  as  workmen  ^w^J  Bengal^  which  rises  among  the 
after  they  have  received  the  fixed  per-  Nepaul  Himalayas,  flows  in  a  souUierly 
centage  as  shareholders,  and  in  some  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  after 
cases  also  among  the  workmen  who  are  a  course  of  325  miles, 
not  shareholders,  if  there  are  any  such.  f*QQ±  (k5t),  a  grallatorial  bird  of  the 
In  Germany  there  are  societies  for  the  ^^'^^  rail  family  (Rallid»),  frequent- 
purchase  of  raw  materials,  manufactur-  ing  lakes  and  ponds.  The  common  coot 
ing  associations,  societies  of  united  shops.  {Pulica  atra)  has  a  bald  forehead,  a 
and  cooperative  stores.  In  the  United  black  body,  and  lobated  toes,  and  is 
States  cooperation  has  as  yet  chiefly  about  15  inches  in  length.  The  nests, 
taken  the  form  of  building-loan  associa-  which  are  very  large,  strong,  and  com* 
tions  for  providing  the  members  with  pact,  are  composed  of  reeds  and  rank 
houses  of  their  own,  productive  and  dis-  water-herbage,  built  sometimes  near  the 
tributive  societies  having  made  slow  water's  edge,  and  sometimes  on  small 
progress.  See  also  Building  Societies  islets  at  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  Friendly  Societies.  Should  the  nest  be  set  adrift  by  a  rise 
PAAYiAY^'a  rirPAlr  or  the  B ABC 00,  of  water,  the  female  coot  seems  in  no- 
l/QOper  »  v/rccik,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^^.  ^.^^  disturbed,  but  sits  composedly  oa 
name  chiefly  in  its  upper  course,  the  her  eg^s  until  it  is  stranded.  The  coot 
largest  inland  river  of  Australia,  which  of  India,  China  and  Japan  is  said  to 
rises  in  Queensland  by  two  branches,  he  identical  with  that  of  Europe,  bnt  the 
the  Thomson  and  Victoria  (or  Barcoo),  North  American  coot  is  now  reoogolaed 
and  flows  southwest  to  Lake  Eyre.  as  a  distinct  species,  and  has  received 
flnnriliTiofikfl  (kO-or'di-nflts),    in    ge-  the  name  of  F.  T7i29oni*. 

i^ooroinaxcB        j^^  ^  t        ppft^^^^  (kcpa'ba,   ko-pa'- 

to  lines,  to  which  points  under  consid-  ^^l'****'"'*  va).  the  name  of  a  balsam 
eration  are  referred,  and  by  means  of  and  an  oil.  The  balsam  is  a  liquid 
which  their  position  is  determined.  Co-  resinous  inice  flowing  from  incisiona 
ordinates  either  determine  the  position  made  in  the  stem  of  a  plant.  Gopaifdra 
of  a  point  in  space  or  in  a  plane  which  ojgHcindlis  (nat.  order  Leguminosie),  and 
is  understood  to  contain  all  the  figure  several  other  species  of  the  genus,  grow- 
under  consideration.  They  determine  ing  in  Brazil,  Peru,  etc  It  consists  of 
position  by  straight  lines  only,  or  by  a  several  resins  dissolved  in  a  volatile  o'l 
straight  line  and  angles:  in  the  latter  The  resins  are  partly  acid  and  partiv 
case  they  are  called  polar  coordinates,  neutral;  the  oil  is  clear,  colorless  anil 
When   coordinates   are   at   right   angles  has  an   aromatic   odor.     It  is   used    in 
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m^<Lt,*',„1^r2L'?s*%fT"o:e°'o"'/  Z  Copartnership,  see  P«rt„er.*<,. 

nrino-genital  organs).  GoDfi    (^^P)«     ^     sacerdotal     vestmen*, 

vvpc  resemblinff  a  sleeveless  cloak 
with  a  hood  reaching  from  the  snoujders 
to   the   feet,   worn   on   solemn  occasions. 


Copaiba  Plant  {Copaifira  oHicinaluh 

r.i%ntt\tL  (ko-pft'is),  or  Topolias,  a 
trOpaiB  Yike  or  marsh  of  Greece  in 
Bceotia,  enclosed  by  mountains  on  every 
aide,  and  forming  a  shaiiow  expansion 
of  the  river  Cephissaa  some  twenty 
miles  broad,  the  water  having  numerous 
subterranean  outlets  to  the  sea.  In  1881 
a  i;*rench  company  was  formed  for  drain- 
in;^  the  lake  or  marsh,  and  thus  re> 
deeming  some  62,000  acres  of  land. 
Operations  were  commenced  in  1881, 
and  the  drainage  was  completed  before 

the  end  of  the  century.  Cops. 

Conal     (>^<^'P^1)    is  a  gum-resin  yielded  a.  Probably  Dr.  Robert  Langton.  Ouaen's  CoiL 

w^cM     jjy    different    trees    in    Africa,  Oxon.  l.  Cope.    b.  Figure  from  PuciA*«  GloMaiy. 

South    America,    India    and    Australia,  222.  Cope. 

and  differing  considerably  in  quality  in  and   particularly   in   processions,  by   the 

its  several  varieties;   but   in   general   it  pope   and   other   bishops   as   well   as  by 

is  hard,  shining,  transparent,  and  citron-  priests.      It   was   one   of   the   vestments 

colored.      When   dissolved   in   alcohol   or  retained  at  the  Reformation  in  the  Angli- 

turpentine  it  makes  a  beautiful  and  very  can  Church. 

durable    varnish.      Indian   copal,    known  fJAiiA     Chables   West,   an   English 

in  England  as  aum  anim^,   is  produced  ^^r^f   painter,  bom  in  1811,  studied  at 

by    Vateria    Indica;    Madagascar    copal  the   Royal   Academy   and   in   Italy,   and 

from     Hymenwa     verrucdao;     Brazilian  first  exhibited   at  the  academy  in   1831. 

copal  from  several  species  of  Hymenwa  In  1843  he  gained  a  prize  of  £300  for 

and     Idea,     and     from     Trachylohium  his  picture  The  First  Trial  by  Jury;  in 

mariianum,    A    substance    called    fossil  1844,    by    his    fresco    the    Meeting    of 

copal  or  copolin  is  found  in  some  places.  Jacob  and  RachaeL  he  secured  the  com- 

It    resembles   copal   resin  in   color  and  mission  for  one  or  six  frescoes  for  the 

odor.  House   of    Lords,    producing   accordingly 

rinnftlplip  Itarlr  (k5-parcha>.    the  Edward  the  Black  Prince  receiving  the 

UUpaibne  J>ariL  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Strych-  Order  of  the  Garter,     He  executed  eight 

nas  pseudoquina    (order  Euphorbiaceee) ,  frescoes  from  English  history  of  the  sev- 

a  native   of  Brazil.     The   name  is   also  enteenth  century  for  the  House  of  rx>rd8. 

given    to    the    bark    of    Croton   pseudo-  while   his   other   works   were   numerous, 

china    (order    Loganiacese)     of    Mexico,  the   subjects    being    historical,    romantic. 

It  resembles  cascarilla  bark  in  its  prop-  or    domestic.      He    also    produced    Last 

erties.  Days  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Departure  of 

CoT)fl.Tl   (J^^Pa^'^t     a^*    ancient     ruined  the    Pilgrim    Fathers.    UATlepro   and   II 

w|faii   ^j^y  ^f  Honduras,  Central  Amer-  Penseroso,  Milton*s  Dream.  Fihvlock  and 

ica,    on    the    Copan    River,    with    some  Jessica,    Ann    Paoe    and    Slender,    Lear 

remarkable  remains  of  Indian  origin.  and    Cordelia.      He    became    A.R.A.    in 

f!A"nftrr»ATifl.rv  ^k^^-par'se-na-ri),    in  1844  and  R.A.  in  1848,  but  retired  in 

lAiparcenary    j^^      partnership    in  1883.  and  died  in  l«ftO. 

inheritance ;  joint  heirship  in  which  each  (Joda    Edward    Drinker,    an    eminent 

is  entitled  to  a  distinct  share  of  the  ben-  ^^ir^9  naturalist,  bom  at  Philndelphlq. 

efits.    while    the    property    remains    un-  Pennsylvania,  in  1840 ;  died  in  1897.    He 

diyided.  was    professor    of    natural    history    at 
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Haverford  College  1864-67.  and  for  Thorwaldsen*s  Moaeam,  containing  a 
many  years  paisontologiBt  to  the  United  great  many  of  the  sculptor's  works;  the 
states  Territorial  Surveys.  In  1884  he  university  buildings,  the  Vor  Froe 
was  appointed  curator  of  the  National  Kirke,  the  arsenal,  etc  The  oniver* 
Museum  in  Washington,  in  1891  became  sity,  founded  by  Christian  I  in  1478,  has 
professor  of  geology  in  the  University  over  2000  students,  and  a  library  of 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  189G  was  presi-  300,000  volumes.  The  museum  of  North- 
dent  of  the  American  Association  for  em  antiquities  and  the  ethnographic 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Ue  gave  museum,  founded  in  18U2,  are  unrivaled 
special  attention  to  comparative  anatomy  of  their  kind.  The  harbor  is  safe  and 
and  did  excellent  work  in  the  systematic  commodious.  Copenhagen  is  the  princi- 
arrangement  of  the  fishes  and  batra-  pal  station  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  the 
chians  and  some  groups  of  reptiles  and  center  of  the  commerce  of  Denmark.  It 
mammals.  Ue  discovered  and  described  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  Norway, 
over  1000  species  of  fossil  vertebrata  and  Sweden,  Russia  and  Germany,  and  in 
made  extensive  explorations  in  the  fossil-  particular  with  Britain,  the  principal 
bearing  strata  of  the  western  United  exports  being  grain,  butter,  cheese,  beef, 
States  and  elsewhere.  He  made  im-  pork,  cattle,  horses,  bides,  etc.  It  has 
portant  contributions  to  the  theory  of  foundries  and  machine-works,  extensive 
evolution,  writing  Origin  of  ike  Fittest  shipyards,  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  por- 
and  Primary  Factors  of  Oroanio  EvolU'  celain  works,  breweries,  distilleries,  etc, 
tion,  also  many  works  and  ^];>er8  on  and  produces  also  watches,  docks,  piano- 
systematic  anatomy  and  descriptions  of  fortes,  etc  Sugar-refining  and  tanning 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Vertebrates,  are  carried  on.  Copenhacen  is  first  men- 
His  Extinct  Vertebrata  of  ike  Eocene  tioned  as  a  fishing  hamlet  in  1043.  In 
Formations  of  WponUng  describes  some  1443  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Den- 
of  the  most  remariable  types  of  mamma-  mark.  It  has  occasionally  suffered  much 
lia  ever  discovered.  He  purchased  the  from  fires  and  from  hostile  attacks,  the 
American  Naturalist  in  1^1  and  edited  most  disastrous  being  the  bombardment 
it  till  his  death.  by  the  British   from  the  2d  to  the  5th 

Con^ck  (^<^'P«k**  kopeika,  a  lance),  a  of  September,  1807.  In  1801  the  Danish 
\/v^yv«/A.  ^uggian  copper  coin,  so  called  fleet  was  here  defeated  by  Sir  Hyde 
from  the  impression  of  St  (George  bear-  Parker  and  Nelson.  The  environs  in 
ing  a  lance,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  tome  parts  are  very  fine.  Pop.  with  sub- 
silver  rouble,  or  about  the  eightieth  part  orbs,  in  1911,  559,398. 
of  a  paper  rouble.  It  is  equal  in  value  ConCDOda  (ko-pep'o-da),  an  order  of 
to  about  three-fourths  of  a  cent  w^^^v\ac»  minnte  entom ostracoas 

Conenhfli^en  ( k^pen-bft'gen ;  Dan-  fresh-water  and  marine  Crustacea,  so 
\/v^^AUAc»5vi&  |g|^  Kj6henhavn^  mer-  named  because  their  five  pairs  of  f^^t 
chants'  haven),  the  capital  of  Denmark,  are  mostly  used  for  swimming  (Gr. 
on  the  Sound,  the  larger  and  older  jpor-  kopi^  an  oar). 

tion  <^  it  on  the  east  side  of  tiie  Island  CoTiprTllfillS  (ko-per'ni-kus),  or  Kop- 
of  Zealand,  a  smaller  portion  on  the  ^^1^^*  ****'**"  pebniok,  Nicholas,  as- 
north  point  of  the  island  of  Amager,  with  tronomer,  bom  at  Thorn,  then  in  Poland, 
a  branch  of  the  sea  forming  the  bar-  in  1473,  his  familv  being  supposed  to 
bor  between  them.  The  old  fortifications,  have  come  originally  from  Westphalia, 
which  formerly  separated  the  city  from  He  first  studied  medicine  at  Cracow,  and 
its  extensive  suburbs,  have  been  leveled  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  mathe- 
and  converted  into  promenades,  and  a  matics  and  astronomy,  and  in  1500 
modem  system  of  fortifications  con-  taught  mathematics  at  Rome  with  great 
structed  on  a  grand  scale,  far  beyond  the  fuccess.  Retuming  to  his  own  countir. 
site  of  the  old  town  and  embracing  he  was  made  canon  in  the  cathedral  or 
canals  to  flood  the  approaches  to  the  f^auenburg,  and  began  to  work  out  his 
dty.  These  convert  It  into  a  great  new  system  of  astronomy.  Doubting 
stronghold.  The  dty  is  mostly  well  that  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
bulit,  principally  of  brick.  The  chief  could  be  confused  and  so  complicated 
buildings  are  the  royal  palace  of  Rosen-  as  the  Ptolemaic  system  (which  see) 
borpT  with  many  antiques  and  predons  made  them,  he  was  Induced  to  consider 
articles;  the  Amallenborg,  consisting,  the  simpler  hjrpotheds  that  the  sun  was 
properly  speaking,  of  four  palaces,  one  the  center  round  which  the  earth  and 
of  them  the  usual  residence  of  the  sov-  the  other  planets  revolve.  Besides  this 
erelgn:  the  palace  of  Charlottenborg,  fundamental  truth  Copernicus  antlcl- 
now  the  repository  of  the  Academy  of  pated,  for  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
Arts:  the  Royal  Tilbrary,  containing  nave  proved,  many  other  of  the  prind- 
550,000  volumes  and  25,000  manuscripts ;  pal   facts  of  astronomical  sdence,  rach 
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as  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  its  the  most  ductile  and  malleable  of  metals ; 
axis,  the  immense  distance  of  the  stars  it  is  more  elastic  than  any  metal  except 
which  made  their  apparent  position  the  steel,  and  the  most  sonorous  of  all  ex- 
same  from  any  part  of  the  earth's  orbit  cept  aluminium,  its  conducting  power 
etc  Uis  general  theory  also  enabled  for  heat  and  electricity  is  interior  only 
him  to  explain  for  the  tirst  time  many  of  to  that  of  silver.  It  has  a  distinct  odor 
the  Important  phenomena  of  nature,  and  an  unpleasant,  metallic  taste.  It  is 
such  as  the  variations  of  the  seasons  and  not  altered  by  water,  but  tarnishes  by 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  The  exposure  to  the  air,  and  becomes  cov- 
great  work  in  which  Copernicus  ex-  ered  with  a  green  carbonate.  It  occurs 
plained  his  theory,  De  Orhium  Ctelestium  native  in  branched  pieces,  dendritic,  in 
Hevolutionihua  (*On  the  Revolutions  of  thin  plates,  and  rarely  in  reeular  cryth 
the  Celestial  Orbs'),  was  completed  in  tals,  in  the  primitive  and  older  second- 
1530,  and  published  at  Nuremberg  in  ary  rocks.  Blocks  of  native  copper  have 
1543.  He  was  not  excommunicated  on  sometimes  been  obtained  weighing  many 
account  of  it.  He  died  at  Frauenburg  tons.  Its  ores  are  numerous  and  abun- 
in  1543.  dant.     Of  these,  several  contain  sulphur 

Co'Dia'D6  (k6-pe-a-pd'),  the  name  of  a  ^nd  iron  or  other  metal,  such  as  copper 
'^  I^  river  and  a  town  in  Ata-  glance  or  vitreous  copper  (CuaS)  ;  zray 
cama,  Chile.  The  river  flows  west  from  copper  or  Fahlerz,  one  of  the  most  abun- 
the  Andes  to  the  Pacific,  and  has  a  course  dant  and  important  ores ;  and  copper 
of  155  miles.  About  30  miles  from  the  pyrites  or  yellow  copper  ore  (CuFe&), 
sea  is  the  town  of  Copiap^S,  or  San  Fran-  another  abundant  ore.  The  red  oKiae 
Cisco  de  la  Selva,  the  center  of  an  impor-  of  copper  (CusO)  forms  crvstals  of  a 
tant  mininz  district.  Pop.  10,287.  The  "««  red  color,  and  is  used  for  coloring 
seaport,  C^dera,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  glass.  There  are  two  native  carbonates, 
the  river  and  has  about  2800  inhabi-  the  blue  and  the  green,  the  latter  being 
tants.  the     beautiful     mineral     maUickite^     the 

Comn^  (kd'ping),  the  top  or  upper  former  also  known  as  blue  malachite. 
\jv^MM^  covering  of  a  wall  made  to  Blue  vitriol  is  a  sulphate,  and  is  used  for 
project  and  slope  so  as  to  carry  the  rain-  dyeing  and  preparing  pigments,  as  are 
water  clear  of  the  walL  various  other  copper   compounds.     Ver- 

Cf%r%\tkxr  (kople),  John  Singleton,  a  digria  is  an  acetate.  The  arsenite  of 
vv|fj.crjr  self  taught  and  distinguished  copper  is  the  pigment  Soheele^M  green, 
painter,  bom  in  1737  at  Boston.  Massa-  Schweinfurih  green  is  another  copper 
chusetts ;  died  in  London  in  1815,  where  pigment  All  the  compounds  of  copper 
he  had  settled  in  1776L  acquiring  a  are  poisonous.  It  is  found  in  most 
reputation  as  a  historical  painter.  He  European  countries,  in  Australia  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Japan,  in  Africa  and  in  America,  the 
Academy  in  1779.  His  most  celebrated  United  States  being  much  the  greatest 
picture  is  the  Death  of  Lord  Chatham,  producer.  Of  the  world's  total  yield  of 
now  in  the  National  Gallery.     His  son  863,638  metric  tons  in  1910,  the  United  a 

became  Lord  Lyndhurst.  States  produced  492,676,  the  mat  yields  J 

fln'n'nAA  <kop-pa'),     Henby,    author,  being  in  Arizona,  Montana  and  Michigan.  ■ 

w|i|i^^  born    at    Savannah,    Georgia,   Recently  very  rich  deposits,  as  yet  little  1 

in  1821,  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  worked,  have  been  discovered  in  Alaska.  ^ 

1845.  He  served  in  the  army  through  Copper  is  extracted  from  its  ores  either 
the  Mexican  war,  resigning  in  1855  and  *>y  the  dry  or  the  wet  process.  For  the 
becoming  professor  of  English  liters-  former,  what  is  known  as  the  Welsh 
ture  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  process  is  most  common  in  the  Cornwall 
He  was  president  of  Lehigh  University  mines  of  Great  Britain,  and  may  be  de- 
1866-75,  afterwards  professor  of  history  scribed.  It  consists  in  alternately  roast- 
there,  and  in  1874  was  made  a  regent  of  ■ng  the  ore,  and  then  smelting  it  in  a 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  wrote  furnace  with  a  suitable  slag,  until  im- 
BlemenU  of  Logic,  Btemente  of  Rhetoric,  Pare  or  blister  copper  is  obtained.  B«»- 
Conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arah-Moors,  fore  this  stage  is  reached  a  metallic 
etc.    Died  \n  1895.  compound   of  copper,   sulphur  and   iron 

P^nnAi*  (kop'er),  one  of  the  most  has  been  produced,  technically  known  as 
XAfyyvi:  andentlv  known  metals,  de-  matt,  regulua,  or  coarse  metal,  and  sub- 
riving  its  name  from  Cyprus,  large  sup-  sequently  a  tolerably  pure  sulphide  of 
plies  having  in  Greek  and  Roman  times  copper  called  fine  metal  The  blister 
come  from  that  island.  It  is  a  metal  coppe?  is  refined  by  burning  off  the  sul- 
•f  a  pale-red  color  tineed  with  vellow;  phur.  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  im- 
chemical  symbol  Cu,  atomic  weigit  63.2.  purities,  and  by  melting  it  along  with 
Next  to  gold,  silver  and  platinum  it  is  wood  charcoal   and    stirring  it   with   a 
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wooden  pole.    The  quality  is  then  tested*  usually  made  by  the  decomposition  of  iron 
and,    if   found    satisfactory,    the   copper  pyrites. 

SeSVaJ"p»b/''thl'S^*!S.^  Copper  Glance   if^fli^^r^^^ 

u^»Tn^,5l?H„«°^f*^.ni'nif^i  '^L^  »tt  «'«?  «>»<>'•  1*  «>''t«>in»  »  ^^  percentage 
li^flJ^^HiIi"  .«n  J^„'t^'^Sf;.'in?„i.?,*  »'  copper.  Md  abounds  in  Cornwall,  En«- 
^'A'^rJlZrJT^oST^  !:"«'•  '^^^^  T^  Enrope^i  countrie.. 
heated  in  ovens.  The  copper  is  thus  COBBerhead.  f  venomous  North  Amer- 
converted  into  chloride,  part  of  which  ^f^  7^.  •  ican  snake,  the  Anew- 
volatUises,  but  is  condensed,  along  with  trodon  oontortrtw  of  the  rattlesnake  fam- 
arsenic  and  other  substances,  by  pas-  "y*  ot  the  same  genus  as^  ^^JTS^^f^ 
sage  through  flues  and  water-condensers,  moccasin,  but  it  is  not  aquatic  Wmie  it 
After  some  hours  the  calcined  mixture  has  no  rattle,  its  bite  is  as  deadly  as  that 
is  raked  out  of  the  orens,  cooled,  anc'  o^  ^^V  snake  of  its  size, 
transferred  to  tanks,  where  it  is  ex-  ConYierlieads  ^^  epithet  applied  to 
hausted  by  successive  treatment  with  w^l'^*'**^****^^  paciniBts  and  disloyal 
water.  The  solution,  containing  chloride  NorthemcTs  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
of  copper,  sulphate  and  chloride  of  so-  Ohioans  are  given  credit  for  the  first  use 
dium,  and  iron  salts,  is  next  heated  along  of  the  term,  probably  having  in  mind  the 
with  scrap-iron.  Copper  precipitates  in  characteristics  of  the  snake  of  that  name, 
the  form  of  a  ruddy,  lustrous,  tolerably  The  copperhead  snake  hides  in  tall  grass 
compact  mass,  with  a  crystalline  appear-  or  lurks  in  crannies  of  rocks  and  strikes 
ance,  and  mixed  with  metallic  iron  and  without  a  previous  hint  of  his  animosity, 
oxide.  The  larger  pieces  of  iron  are  He  never  comes  out  into  the  open.  Sim- 
picked  out,  the  precipitate  washed  and  ilar  traitorous  characteristics  were  sus- 
drained,  and  then  rendered  compact  by  pected  in  the  pacifist,  hence  the  transfer 
heating  in  a  furnace.  A  slag  containing  of  the  title.  During  the  European  war 
the  oxide  of  iron  forms,  and  the  cop-  the  epithet  was  revived  and  applied  to 
per,  when  judged  sufficiently  pure,  is  those  who  did  not  believe  in  carrying  the 
run  into  molds.  Afterwards  this  crude  war  to  a  military  conclusion, 
metal  is  refined  and  toughened  in  the  PnTi'nArTniTiA  PivA-r  (kop'er-min). 
usual  way,  and  the  slags  are  employed  ^opperminc  JUVer,  ^  ^-^^^^  J 
as  in  the  Welsh  process.  Some  of  the  British  North  America,  which  falls,  after 
allovs  of  copper,  especially  those  con-  a  course  of  about  250  miles,  into  the  Arc- 
taining  tin  and  cine,  are  of  considerable  tic  Ocean,  in  lat.  68^  N. ;  long.  116**  w. 
importance,  c.  g.,  bronse,  an  alloy  com-  Pn-nnAr-ninlrAl  or  Kupfebniokel, 
posed  of  varying  parts  of  copper,  and  tin :  ^^^Ppci  iiii/A.ca,  ^  ^^^  ^^  nickel,  an 
hell-metal  also  produced  from  an  alloy  of  alloy  of  nickel  and  arsenic,  containing 
copper  and  tin;  British  bronze  coin-  about  60  of  the  former  and  40  of  the 
age,  copper  85,  tin  4,  zinc  1.  Copper  latter,  of  copper  color,  found  in  the  mines 
is  applied  to  a  great  many  useful  pur-  of  Westphalia  and  elsewhere.  It  often 
poses.  In  sheets  it  is  used  for  sheatning  accompanies  cobalt  and  silver  ores.  Called 
the  bottoms  of  ships,  covering  roofs  and   also  niccoHte, 

domes,  the  constructing  of  boilers  and  CoTl'Der-'Dl&.te  ^  polished  plate  of 
stills  of  a  large  size,  etc.  It  is  also  used  ^"rl^*  i»ac»i;\?,  copper  on  which  the 
in  electrotyping  and  engraving,  for  vari-  lines  of  some  drawing  or  design  are  en- 
ous  household  utensils  and  fittings;  but  graved  or  etched  to  be  printed  from;  also 
its  use  for  household  utensils  is  by  no  a  print  or  impression  from  such  a  plate, 
means  free  from  danger  on  account  of  the  CoDDfir  PvTltes  (pi-rl-tSz),  or  ydi- 
action  of  acids  on  it,  which  produces  ver-  ^"rF*^*  x  jxxu^o  j^^  copper  ore,  a 
digris.  As  it  is  one  of  the  best  co^  double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron,  com- 
ductors  of  electricity,  it  is  now  largely  Posed  in  equal  parts  of  copper,  sulphur 
employed  for  this  purpose,  especlallv  in  and  iron.  It  occurs  in  metalliferous  veins 
conducting  the  powerful  currents  used  in  «»^  "  "*®  commonest  of  the  ores  of 
power  transmission.  copper.  /,,^^,.  v    ^.  r«^«««.  rxr^w...    • 

1.  tx.       t  \       1  V  X      A  riATi'ni/tfk     (kopis),  or  Copse  Wood,  a 

CODDeraS  ^kop'e-ras>.  sulnhate  of  l/OppiCC  ^^^  j^  ^j^j^j,  ^^  ^,^^  ^^ 
<^  i^  ^x  iron,  or  green  vitriol  (FeS-  cut  periodically  as  they  attain  a  certain 
04.7H«0),  a  salt  of  a  peculiar  astringent  gize.  The  term  is  also  used  in  a  general 
taste  and  of  a  fine  green  color.  When  sense  for  a  wood  of  small  growth,  or  con- 
exposed  to  the  air  it  assumes  a  brown-  sisting  of  underwood  and  brushwood, 
ish  hue.  It  is  much  used  in  dyeing  black  PATira  (kop'ra),  the  dried  kernel  of 
and  in  making  ink,  and  in  medicine  as  ^yr*-^  the  cocoanut,  from  which  the 
%  tonic.     The  copperas  of  commerce  is  oil   has   not   been    expressed,    a   consid- 
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crable  article  of  commerce  in  many   of  What   is  called   the   Coptic  language  is 

the  Pacific  islands.  no  longer  spoken,  Araoic  having   taken 

CODroliteS^^^^P'^^^^'     *^®     te  rm  its  place.     It  is  sUil   used,  however,  in 

^         •  "  originally    applied    to    the  a  formal  way  in  their  religious  services. 

fossU    excrements    of    extinct    animals.  It  is  regarded  as  the  direct  descendaiic 

chiefly   lizards   or   sauroid   fishes.     They  of    the   ancient   sacred   language   of   the 

resemble  oblong  pebbles,  and  are  found  Kgyptians.     There  is  a  tolerably  abun- 

mostly  in  the  lias  and   Coal  Measures,  dant  Coptic  Christian  literature,  chietly 

The^  # consist    chiefly    of    phosphates    of  lives    ox    saints,    homilies,    etc      It    is 

calcium  and  magnesium,  and  the  carbon-  written    in    what    is    substantially    the 

ates   of    the    same    metals,    and    organic  Greek    alphabet,    with    some    additional 

matter,  and  as  the  fertilizing  properties  letters. 

of  these  are  well  known,  coprolites  have  COBV   ^''op'i),  a  writing,  picture,  etc, 
been  largely  used  as  a  manure.    For  this        ^^    made  in  direct  imitation  of  an- 

purpose  they  are  reduced  to  powder  and  other.      Of  late  years   photography  has 

used   as   ground   bones,   or   treated   with  been    much    used    in    copying    paintings, 

sulphuric    acid,    so    as    to    form    super-  engravings,   maps,   etc      Lithography  is 

phosphate  of  lime.  frequently  used  in  multiplying  copies  of 

COBSe.     See  Coppice.  writings,    such    as    circulars,    and    such 

w^o^t  vy^  contrivances  as  the  gelatine  pad  and  the 

Contis     (kop'tis),  a  small  genus  of  papyograph  are  also  in  common  use.    A 

w^«A0     plants,  nat  order  Kanuncula-  copy  of  a  work  of  art  made  by  the  artist 

ceae.    two   species   of   which,    C,    irifoUa  himself  is  called  a  replica  or  douhlette 

(gold  thread),  found  in  Canada  and  the  and  a  reproduction  of  a  piece  of  sculpt 

northern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and*  ture  in  plaster  a  ocwt 

C.  tecta  ot  Assam,  yield  a  bitter  tonic  CoDVhold  (kop'i-hOld),  in  English 

used  medicinally.  wpjruuiu  \^^  ^   ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^   . 

ContS  U5^R^)»  *  °*^™®  8^^^®°  ^®  ^^®  ^^Py  ^^o™  ^^^  «>"rt  rolls  belonging  to  a 
•■^  Christian  descendants  of  the  an-  manor.  Copyhold  property  cannot  be 
dent  Egyptian  race,  belonging  mostly  now  created,  for  the  foundation  on 
to  the  Jacobite  or  Monophysite  sect,  which  it  r-sts  is  that  the  property  has 
Reduced  by  a  long  course  of  oppression  been  possessed  time  out  of  mind  by 
and  misrule  to  a  state  of  degradation,  copy  of  court  roll,  and  that  the  ten^ 
the  number  and  national  character  of  meats  are  within  the  manor.  In  1858 
the  Copts  have  greatly  declined.  At  l*arliament  pn^ssed  a  law  which  enables 
present  they  do  not  amount  to  more  tlian  either  the  lord  or  tenant  of  any  copy- 
perhaps  350,000.  Their  costume  re-  hold  lands  to  compel  enfranchisement  of 
sembles  that  of  the  Moslems,  but  they  the  land  and  convert  it  into  freehold 
are  verv  generally  in  the  habit  of  wear-  either  in  consideration  of  a  fixed  sum 
ing  a  black  turban  for  distinction's  sake,  or  of  an  annual  rent 
In  various  other  respects  they  resemble  CODVriffht  (^op'i-rlt)  denotes  the 
the  Moslem,  and  they  practise  circum-  ^^i^J*-^B"'^  property  which  an  author 
cision  and  abhor  the  flesh  of  swine.  The  has  in  his  literary  works,  or  which  any 
women  go  out  with  veiled  faces  like  the  other  person  has  acquired  by  purchase 
Moslem  women.  There  are  schools  for  and  which  consists  of  the  exclusive 
the  male  children,  but  very  few  of  the  right  of  publication;  or  the  right  which 
females  are  taught  to  read.  Confession  a  designer,  engraver,  painter,  draughts- 
is  required  of  all.  Fasting  holds  a  man,  photographer  or  sculptor  has  in 
prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the  Copt,  his  designs,  engravings,  paintings  etc 
who  is,  indeed,  required  to  fast  (that  In  the  case  of  encyclopedias,  reviews* 
18.  to  abstain  from  all  animal  food  ex-  magazines,  and  other  periodical  works* 
cept  fish)  dunng  the  greater  part  of  the  copyright  is  vested  in  the  proprietors 
every  year.  The  head  of  the  Coptic  as  if  they  were  the  authors.  It  is  of 
Church  is  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  course,  quite  competent  to  the  authors 
I^u  i®  V?^  °^*^  ^^  **^®  Abyssinian  of  such  articles  to  reserve  the  right  of 
Church.  He  is  regarded  as  the  successor  publishing  them  in  a  separate  form 
*\'  ^V,^?''^'  ^^  whom  the  Copts  believe  Dramatic  and  musical  compositions  are 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  among  subject  to  the  same  copyright  as  hookii 
them.  They  are  venr  strict  and  ex-  The  exclusive  right  of  performing  d"- 
clusive  in  their  reli^on.  but  a  great  matic  and  musical  compositions  not 
number  have  latterly  changed  their  early  printed  or  of  causing  them  to  be  ner- 
faltb.  The  Copts  are  oniet  and  Indus-  formed  belongs  to  the  author  or  his  «•- 
trious,  have  a  good  capacitr  for  business,  signees  under  the  same  roles  of  convri»ht 
but  are  Mid  to  be  servile  and  craftv.  as  those  relating  to  books.  Lectures  anU 
The  Coptic  scribes  form  a  close  guild.  pubUc  speeches  are  the  propStybf  the 
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author  and  cannot  be  publiahed  without  Goflnelin  (J^ok-la?),  B^noit  Con- 
his  consent,  unless  they  are  delivered  on  ^'^l**^****  stant,  a  French  actor,  born 
any  public  endowment  or  foundation.  In  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  1841 ;  died  in 
the  United  States  the  period  over  whicn  1909.  He  made  a  successfui  first  ap< 
copyright  extends  is  twenty-eight  years  pearance  in  1860  at  the  Thgfttre  Fran- 
f  rom  the  time  of  registration.  This  period  cais  and  quickly  rose  to  the  head  of  Ms 
may  be  extended  for  another  twenty-  profession,  excelling  in  light  comedy  anu 
eight  years  for  the  benefit  of  the  author  melodrama. 

himself,  his  widow,  children,  assignees,  or  CoflliettR  Bark  (^o-ket'a;,  a*  name 
other  representatives.  A  work  must  be  v*'^  ****•"'«*  -"«"^  given  to  the  bark  of 
published  with  a  copyright  notice,  which   Cinchona  lancifoUOt  which  contains  qui- 

may  be  in  the  form  '  Copyright nine. 

(year,  date  of  publication) (name  r!onilillfl.Tl1lt   (ko-kwilla),  the  seed  of 

or  copyright  proprietor.)'  Two  copies  of  ^^^H *""**""■•'  the  piassava  or  piscaba 
the  best  edition  of  the  work  must  then  be  palm  (Attal^a  funij^a),  one  of  the 
forwarded  to  the  Copyright  Office,  Li-  cocoanut  group,  a  native  of  Brazil.  The 
brary  of  Congress,  Washington,  with  an  nuts  are  3  or  4  inches  long,  oval,  of  a 
application  for  registration  and  a  money  rich  brown  color  and  very  hard,  and  are 
order  for  the  statutory  registration  fee  of  used  in  turnery  for  making  umbrella- 
$1.     As  regards  books  or  periodicals  in  handles,  etc 

the  English  language,  it  is  necessary  that  p^^«{vnVhn  (ko-kim'bO),  or  La  Sb- 
the  type  shall  be  set,  the  electrotypes  vUflUimuu  j^j^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ChUe, 
made,  and  the  printing  and  binding  wholly  capital  of  the  province  of  Coquimbo, 
performed  within  the  United  States  in  stands  near  the  sea,  on  a  river  of  the 
order  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  her  same  name.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
copyright  law.  The  requirements  also  ex-  Pop.  16,161. — Pobto  Coquimbo,  the  port 
tend,  in  general,  to  the  illustrations  of  a  of  the  above,  from  which  it  is  distant  7 
book,  and  to  separate  lithographs  or  miles  to  the  s.  w.,  has  smelting  works 
photo-engravings.  The  work,  however,  and  a  large  export  trade,  chiefly  in 
may  be  first  published  in  another  country  copper  and  the  precious  metals.  Pop. 
provided  it  is  entered  in  terms  of  the  6270. — ^The  province  is  rich  in  copper. 
United  States  law  within  a  period  vary-  silver,  gold,  and  other  metals,  and  is 
ing  from  thirtv  to  sixty  days.  Works  not  mountainous.  Pop.  165,000. 
in  the  EngUsh  language  may  be  printed  nomiito  (k6-ke't5),  the  Juhoea  spec- 
and  bound  abroad,  and  yet  be  eligible  for  vu^iuitu  ^^j^j^  ^^  ^^^y  beautiful  palm 
copyright  here.  ^  ^^     ^  of  Chile,    allied    to   the   cocoanut   palm. 

In  1885-80  a  convention  was  held  at  growing  to  the  heieht  of  40  to  50  feet 
Berne  between  representatives  of  a  large  and  yielding  a  rich,  sweet  sap  which 
number  of  nations  for  the  purpose  of  con-  when  boiled  is  called  palm-honey. 
sidenng  the  question  of  international  n^-m^M^^  «  »  tt 
copyright.  As  a  result  of  their  delibera-  tOraCiaS.  See  Rollers. 
tion  an  agreement  was  reached  whereby  nft^Qpl-,  (kor'a-kl),  a  smaU  boat  or 
a  work  copyrighted  in  one  country  should  vuiaoAC  eanoe  of  oval  form  and  made 
receive  the  same  privileges  in  all.  In  of  wickerwork  covered  with  skins.  It 
1909  a  confess  held  at  Berlin  proposed  was  used  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
that  the  uniform  term  of  the  life  of  the  something  similar  is  still  in  use  ^mftng 
author  and  fifty  years  should  be  adoijted  Welsh  fishermen  and  on  the  Irish  lakes. 
by  all  the  parties  to  the  Berne  convention.  n^^m^^^^A  n^^^  (kor'a-koid)  tt  Kaaa 
Another  provision  prevented  the  United  CoraCOld  Bone  \n  bir^s  joining^e 
States  from  acceding,  as  at  that  time  aU  sternum  and  shoulder-bone,  and  giving 
works  (now  works  in  the  English  Ian-  support  to  the  wing.  In  mammals  it  is 
iniage  only)  had  to  be  manufactured  here,  represented  by  the  ooracoid  process  of 
in  order  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  copy-  tj^g  scapula 

^^r^,p^^^rA^Z^^^  Coral  'Miotr^nVs^to^nyi^*^ 

wit^  other  countries,  and  the  existence  of  tures  secreted  by  many  of  the  AcHnozoa 

such  an  ajgreement  with  Britain   practi-  (sea-anemones,  etc.)   which  form  one   of 

TT^^J°S5^?  books  manufactured  in  the  the    divisions    of    the    coelentewte    io^ 

United  States  to  obtain  all  the  benefits  nhvtea    and  hIho  finnli«d  +^^1,1  -L:.^! 

of   the  Berne   Convention.     The   United  fKelves.^  -^  filf  ^SowYs  IT^l 

States  has  also  copyngbt  agreements  with  |ig-„{,},pj    bv    natnraliata     >olMvtjL2!!^ 

a  number  of  other  countries.  and   Lr/^ha^    or  fhnIo«„   S^if^l**^ 

The    remedy    for   an    infringement    of  JalcaJ^t^  skdrton   i«  ^«llLI?'^''    II?^ 

;^fj  mg  corals,  and  ^ose  in  which    (as   in 
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Formation  of  Coral  Reela.  arxiording  to  Darwin. 


the  red  coral  of  commerce)  the  skeleton  reef  the  harrier  reef,  and  atoU  or  lagoon 
is  external  or  caticular.  Reproduction  reef,  Accordinj^  to  Darwin's  theory,  the 
takes  place  by  ova,  but  chiefly  by  bud-  latter  two  are  merely  developments  of 
ding,  _  the  new  mdividual  remaining  in  the  first  The  fringing  reef  on  the  mar- 
organic  nnion  with  the  old.  The  coral  gin,  say,  of  a  South  Sea  island  (see  a  in 
masses  grow  not  merely  by  the  multipli-  the  figure)  is  the  work  of  corals  living 
cation    of    individuals,    but    by    the    in-   near  the  shore.     This  island  is  suppose! 

gradually  to  subside  into  the  sea, 
but  so  slowly  as  to  allow  the  coral 
polyps,  which  cannot  exist  at  a 
greater  depth  than  between  20  and 
30  fathoms  from  the  surface,  to 
add  to  the  height  of  the  reef  and 
keep  themselves  always  at  the 
same  level.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  the  island  sinks  in  the 
constantly  receding  margin,  the 
coral  formation  will  no  longer  be 
a  fringin{[  reef,  but  will  stand  out 
at  sea,  with  water  on  all  sides  be- 
twixt it  and  the  Island.  In  this 
way  the  barrier  reef  is  formed  (as 
in  b).  But  should  the  island  con- 
crease  in  height  of  each  of  the  latter,  tinne  to  sink  till  it  disappear  altogether, 
which,  as  they  grow,  become  divided  the  reef  is  then  left  as  a  huge  circle  en- 
transversely  by  partitions.  The  animal,  closing  a  lagoon  and  constituting  the 
distended  with  ova,  collapses  on  their  atoll  (c).  By  accretions  of  various  kinds 
discharge,  and  thus  becomes  too  small  this  finally  rises  above  the  surface  of 
for  the  cup  which  it  formerly  occupied ;  the  sea,  is  taken  possession  of  by  a 
it  cuts  oflf  the  waste  space  by  a  hori-  tropical  vegetation,  and  at  length  be- 
sontal  layer  of  coral,  and  the  repetition  comes  the  habitation  of  man.  Darwin's 
of  this  process  gradually  adds  to  the  theory  is  by  many  not  considered  satis- 
beight  of  the  mass.  It  is  in  this  way  factory,  however,  and  these  offer  an  ex- 
that  the  coral  reefs  and  islands,  occur-  planation  of  the  formation  of  the  coral 
ring  in  such  abundance  in  the  Pacific,  reefs  without  the  process  of  subsid- 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Red  Sea,  are  ence. 

built  up — works  of  such  stupendous  and  The  coral  of  commerce  is  the  produc- 
astonishing  bulk  when  compared  with  tion  of  various  polyps,  and  is  or  differ- 
the  tiny  creatures  that  produce  them.  ent  colors  and  internal  structure.     The 

red.  pink,  and  black  sorts  are  the  most 
highly  prized.  The  red  coral  has  a 
branching,  shrub-like  form,  and,  with 
other  kinds,  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  coral  fishery,  as  it  is 
called,  is  carried  on  in  various  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  principal  locali- 
ties being  the  southwest  coast  of  Corsica, 
where  the  finest  quality  is  found,  th<» 
coast  of  South  Italy,  and  the  north  coast 
of  Africa  (Algeria  and  Tunis).  The 
raw  coral  is  wrought  chiefly  in  Leghorn, 
Genoa  and  Naples.  The  coral  is  brought 
up  from  the  bottom  by  means  of  net- 
work bags  with  wide  meshes,  attached 
to  crossbeams  of  wood  that  are  let  down 
from  a  vessel  by  a  line.  Italy  takes  the 
leading  part  both  in  fishing  for  coral  and 
in  its  preparation  for  the  market.  Coral 
is  capable  of  taking  a  good  polish,  but 
is  not  susceptible  of  receiving  the  finer 
l.Fringinc-reef:2,Barrier-reefi:3.Atoll;  a,  Sea-  eicecution  of  a  gem.  In  composition 
level;  b. Coral-reefs :e, Primitive  land;  <f.  Portion  of  it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of 
•ea  within  the  reef,  forming  a  channel  or  lagoon,      lime. 

These  coral  reefs  appear  under  three  norfll  TSftli  Ag  *   name   given   to   sev- 
principal    types,    namely     the    fringing  v*'****  **»'**^">  eral  fishes  of  different 
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raiera,  belonging  to  the  ChiBtodonUda. 
Tbej  are  found  in  all  tropical  aeas,  es- 
pecially abont  coral  reefs,  and  are  all 
brilliantly  colored.  Tbe  most  important 
is  tbe  Holocanthus  imperdtor^  tbe  *  em- 
peror of  Japan/  wMcb  measures  about 
15  incbes  in  lengtb,  and  is  tbe  most  es- 
teemed of  all  tbe  Indo-Pacific  fisbes. 

Coralline  \^''f'^'^''\*-J'  v?.?"*  ^^^' 

WVAH.UXUV  jj^j.|y  applied  botb  to  sea- 
weed witb  rigid,  calcareous  fronds  and  to 
many  of  tbe  zo^pbytes. 
Coralline.  *^  orange-red  color,  pre- 
wx«.Axxxi.V|  pared  by  tbe  action  of  am- 
monia at  about  300®  Fabr.  upon  rosolic 
acid,  or  upon  the  wasbed  residue  of  tbe 
action  of  a  mixture  of  sulpburic,  ox- 
alic, and  carbolic  acids.  It  is  used  for 
dyeing  silk,  and  is  also  printed  upon 
cotton. 

Coral  Eag,  tJ^'^ol  Z  "^"S^. 

oolitic  series — ^a  variety  of  limestone 
containing  an  abundance  of  petrified 
corals,  occurring  in  some  parts  of  B2ng- 
land. 

Coral  Boot.     See  Dentaria. 

PaiksI  Qao  part  of  tbe  Pacific  on  tilie 
UOrai  DCa,  ^ortbeast  of  Australia,  be- 
tween  it  and  tbe  Solomon  Islands  and 
tbe  New  Hebrides. 

r.nra1  ftTiaVi^  ^  genus  of  small  yeno- 
UOrai  Ona&e,  ^^^  snakes  of  tbe  same 
family  as  tbe  cobra.  Tbe  typical  spe- 
cies IS  found  in  woods  and  thickets  in 
South  America. 

Coral-tree,  ll^  *°^  ^¥^^  ^?  ^^ 

vrvAox  i^xv^i  ^g  name  of  leguminous 
genus  Erythrfna,  natiyes  of  Africa  and 
America,  with  trifolioate  leaves  and 
beautiful  scarlet  spikes  of  papilionaceous 
flowers. 

GoranaciL     See  Coronaoh. 

f!nr  ATifr1fl.ls  (kor-ft^-glft;  French, 
trOr^ngiaiS  •English  born'),  a 
wind  instrument  of  the  reed  kind,  simi- 
lar to  the  oboe,  and  possessing  a  com- 
pass of  like  extent,  but  of  lower  piccb. 
Its  compass  is  from  F  fourth  line 
in  the  bass  to  B  flat  above  tbe  treble 
staff. 

Coraopolis  X'^„^^'^:,  *  &;,f 

vania,  10  miles  n.  w.  of  Pittsburgh.  It 
is  in  a  petroleum  and  natural  gas  dis- 
trict.   Pop.  5252. 

Hnrflfn  ^kO-rA'tO),  a  town  of  S.  Italy; 
\/Urutu  province  Ban.  Pop.  41.573. 
UnrTiAil  fkor-bfty),  a  town  of  France, 
UUrueil  ^gp  geine-et-Oise,  where  tbe 
Essonne  enters  the  Seine;  various  manu- 
factures.   Pop.  975C. 


Corbel     (kor^l)»    ^    architecture,    a 
piece  of  stone,  wood,  or  iron 
projecting  m>m  tbe 
vertical  face   of  a 
wall,     to     support 
some     superincum- 
bent    mass.      Cor- 
bels are  of  a  great 
variety     of     forms 
and    areorna- 
m  e  n  t  e  d  in  many 
ways.      They     are 
sometimes  used  in 
rows  to  support  a  .^^.........^.......^ 

projecting  course  called  a  oorhel-tahle, 


Corbal.  Gartor  Chmh, 
Northamptanahira. 


Corbel-table. 


Corbie  Stens  (^^o^^O,   »  architec- 

the  sides  of  gables  from  the  eaves  to 
tbe  apex  are  broken.  They  are  common 
in  old  Scotch  architecture,  into  which 
they  were  probably  introduced  from 
France. 

CorchomS  (tor'ko-rus),  tbe  genus  of 
*"  plants  to  which  jute  be- 
longs, order  TUiace©  (tbe  lime-tree). 
They  are  herbs  or  small  shrubs  witb 
serrated  leaves  and  small,  yellow  flowers. 
See  Jute. 

Corcoran  ( kprTcev-ran ) ,  William 
\/vxuvxa.ii  ^n^sojj^  banker,  born  in 
Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  in 
1798.  He  engaged  in  tbe  bankingonsi- 
ness,  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  Re- 
tiring from  business  in  1854,  plans  of 
benevolence  engaged  him  till  his  death  in 
1889.  His  charities  are  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000,000.  He  founded  tbe  Coi^ 
coran  Art  Gallery  at  Washington,  a 
beautiful  white  marble  temple  containing 
splendid  oil  paintings. 
Cordaee  y^o^'daj),  this  word  signi- 
,  ^  fies  all  sizes  of  twine  and 
rope  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  though 
in  stricter  usage  it  is  confined  to  ropes 
and  cables  from  half  an  inch  diameter 
upwards.  The  materials  used  in  making 
cordage  are  hemp,  flax,  manila,  jute,  and 
other  plant  fibers. 

Corday  D'Armans  ^H.^'■■^,H  *  ^ 

. •'^  man),  Mabik 

AiTNE  Chablotte,  Commonly  called 
Chariotte  Corday,  was  bom  in  Norman- 
dy m  1768,  of  a  family  which  counted 
the  poet  Comeille  among  its  ancestors. 
Her  lover,  an  oflScer  in  the  garrison  of 
Caen,  was  accused  by  Marat  as  a  ooai- 
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apirator  against  the  repablic,  and  aasas-  town  ia  of  Boman,  a  part  of  Mooriali 
ainated  by  viiiains  hiried  for  that  pur-  origin;  the  street  are  narrow,  crooked 
pose.  Tnis,  as  well  as  a  deep-rooted  and  dirty;  the  principal  square,  how- 
hatred  against  all  oppressors  determined  ever,  is  distinguished  tor  its  siae  and  tha 
Charlotte  Oorday  to  free  her  country  beaaty  of  its  colonnade.  The  cathedral 
from  Marat  Having  obtained  an  in-  is  a  splendid  building,  originally  a  mosque^ 
terview  with  Marat  at  his  own  house,  erected  in  the  eighth  century  by  iling 
she  plunged  her  dagger  into  his  bosom,  Abderahman.  The  town  is  well  supplied 
and  gave  herself  up  to  the  attendants,  with  scnools,  hospitals,  and  other  inati- 
who  rushed  in  at  his  cries.  When  tried  tutions.  It  has  always  carried  on  con- 
for  murder  before  the  revolutionary  tri-  siderable  trade;  and  under  the  Moors 
bunals,  her  air  was  dignified  and  her  re-  tne  leather  exclusively  manufactured 
plies  firm.  In  spite  of  the  fervid  elo-  there  (cordovan)  was  exported  in  all 
quence  of  her  advocate's  defense,  she  directions.  Cordova,  which  was  founded 
was  condemned  to  the  guillotine,  and  was  by  the  liooians,  became  the  capital  of 
executed  on  July  17,  1793.  Arabian  8pam  and  the  center  of  Ara- 
HaihIaIa  (kor-dfil),  a  town  of  Crisp  bian  splendor  and  science  under  the  Cal- 
\/Ora«;i«;    q^    Georgia,   9   miles   s.   of  iphs  of  the  West      At  that  ume  it  is 


riagea.    Pop.  6883.  Castile.      Present      pop.      68,276.— The 

r.Ai>«lAliArfi  (kor'de-lSrB),  originally  province  includes  the  fertUe  and  beauti- 
l/Oraeuers  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  Franciscan  ful  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  the 
monks  who  wore  as  part  of  their  dress  mountains  of  Sierra  Morena.  Area, 
a  girdle  of  knotted  cords;  afterwards  6188  square  miles;  pop.  466,868. 
the  name  given  to  a  society  of  Jacobins,  GordoVft  ^^  Cordoba,  a  town  of  the 
to  which  the   names  of   Marat,   Danton  '    Argontiuc  Kepublie,  capital 

and  Candlle  Desmoulins  gave  some  repu-  of  the  province  of  same  name.  It  occu- 
tation.  The  dub  lasted  from  1792  to  pies  a  beautiful  site  in  the  valley  of  the 
1794,  and  took  its  name  from  their  place  Primero,  and  has  railways  to  Rosario  and 
of  meeting.  Tucuman.      Pop.    (1912)    lOO.OOQ.— The 

rnWI-cn^aa  Spariina  stricia,  a  Brit-  province  has  an  area  of  62400  sq.  miles, 
l/Ora-graSS,  ^^^     ^^^^^     ^^^^     ^^^^h,  and  a  pop.  of  573,072. 

and  usd  for  making  ropes.  Gor'dovail     ^  ^^^  leather  which  took 

UnrfliPPTifi    (kor'di-seps),    a   genus    of     ^  ^  'its    name    from    the   city 

\/vi«uv«;jtrD    fungi^  j^^e  of  which  are  of  Cordova,  where  it  was  manufactured 
found    on    dead    leaves    and    branches,  in  large  quantities.     Much  is  now  made 
while  others  are  remarkable  for  growing  in  Northern  Africa  and  the  Levant 
on  the  larvjB  of  insects,  which  they  lat-  CorrllirAV    (kor'd5-roi),    a    thick    cot- 
terly  kUL  \Aixuuxujr     ^on  stuff  corded  or  ribbed  A 

HnrilillArQfl     (kor-dil-yft'rAz),  a  Span-  on   the  surface. — Corduroy  road,  in  the  fl 

UUraiucritB     ^^j^    ^^^^   ^^^^   ^^  ^^  United  States,  a  road  constructed  with  ■ 

great  chains  of  the  Andes  and  of  Mexico,  logs     laid     together     over    swamps     or  ^ 

Cordite    (kor'dit),   an    explosive   com-  marshy  places  for  carriages  to  pass  over, 
posed    of    guncotton,    nitro-  fjord -ix^onil     wood  cut  and  piled  for 
glycerin  and  mineral  Jelly.     While  in  a    ."^^  wuuu,    ^^^  j^y  ^^  ^^^    .^  ^^ 

Elastic  state  it  is  pressed  through  a  die  tinction  from  long  wood;  properly,  wood 
1  the  form  of  a  cord  and  wound  upon  cut  to  the  length  of  4  feet;  out  in  this 
reels    to   dry.     Various   thicknesses   are  respect  the  practice  is  not  uniform, 
made  to  suit  different  sized  guns.     Its  COFCft      ^^  Korea    (ko-rS'a),  a  former 
two    explosive    ingredients,    which    sepa-  '    kingdom    of    Asia,     consisting 

ratdy  are  dangerous  to  handle,  are  al-  chiefly  of  a  peninsula  lying  northeast  of 
most  harmless  when  combined.  China,  bounded  N.  by  Manchuria,  E.  by 

fSATilATl  (kor'don),  in  a  military  sense,  the  Sea  of  Japan,  s.  by  a  narrow  sea 
\A^Auvu.  ^^.^j^pg  ^  disposed  as  to  pre-  which  parts  it  from  the  Japanese  Isl- 
sent  an  uninterrupted  line  of  communi-  ands.  and  w.  by  the  Yellow  Sea.  It  is 
cation,  so  as  to  preserve  an  area  either  called  by  the  natives  Tsiotsien  (Cho-sen> 
from  hostile  invasion  or  from  contagious  and  by  the  Japanese  Korai.  whence  Its 
diseases.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  called  European  name.  Pop.  vaguely  estimated 
n  $aniiary  cordon.  2X.S5^-^^^  *^  15.000000;   area  about 

P/^vilAwo  ^kor-d6-va>,  an  ancient  80,000  square  miles.  atJnl.  or  Seoul  is 
\/Orauvtt  Snanish  citv  on  the  Ouadal-  the  capital.  Tbp  peninsula  is  traversed 
qulTir.  in  Andalusia,  capital  of  a  prov-  through  it«  Ipn«»th  bv  a  mountain  range, 
inoe  of  the  same  name.     A  part  of  the  abrupt  and  precipitous  on  the  east,  bat 
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forming  a  gentle  slope  on  the  west  side,  Russia,  Japan  made  this  country  a  base 
which,  being  watered  by  the  principal  of  operations,  established  a  protectorate 
rivers  of  the  country,  is  exceedingly  ler-  over  it,  and  soon  after  the  close  of  hos- 
tile. In  the  north  the  only  gram  that  tilities  practically  annexed  it  in  Novem- 
can  be  grown  is  barley ;  but  in  the  south,  ber,  19(^,  by  making  the  Corean  govem- 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  millet  and  hemp  ment  accede  to  the  protocol  of  a  treaty 
are  grown  extensively.  The  ginseng  transferring  all  diplomatic  business  from 
root  IS  a  production  greatly  valued  in  Seoul  to  Tokio,  and  setting  up  a  Japan- 
China  and  Japan.  The  domestic  ani-  ese  governor-general's  office  in  the  Corean 
mals    are    oxen,    pigs,    goats,    dogs    and  capitoL     The  annexation  was  completed 


Korean  Hats, 
cats,  and  a  small  race  of  horses.  Oxen  in  August,  1910,  the  Corean  king  being 
only  are  used  for  agricultural  labors,  dethroned  and  the  country  reduced  to 
the  horse  being  reserved  expressly  for  the  status  of  a  province  of  Japan.  As 
the  saddle.  Tigers,  panthers,  foxes,  such  it  was  given  its  ancient  name  of 
wolves  and  sables  are  abundant.  The  Cho-sen  (' Land  of  Morning  Calm'), 
manufactures  are,  generally  speaking,  r|n]*Alli  (ko-rel-«),  Marie,  novelistt  of 
rude,  and  mostly  confined  to  tissues  of  ^^^^"^  Italian  and  Scotch  (Higb« 
hemp  and  cotton,  silk,  paper  and  pot-  land)  parentage,  bom  1864;  adopted 
tery.  The  peninsula  abounds  in  min-  in  infancy  bjr  Charles  Mackay,  the  Eng- 
erals,  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead  and  lish  song- writer.  Was  educated  in  a 
coal,  and  the  natives  show  much  artistic  convent  in  France.  With  excellent  mnsi- 
skill  in  the  art  of  working  metals.  cal  ability,  she  composed  an  opera  when 
The  early  records  of  Corea  carry  us  only  13,  and  later  produced  several  nota- 
back  to  1122  B.C.  Within  recent  years,  ble  melodies.  Turning  to  novelistic 
while  practically  independent,  it  has  been  composition,  a  curious  psychological  ex- 
tributary  to  China,  while  Japan  claimed  perience  of  her  own  caused  her  to  write 
rights  there  arising  from  ancient  con-  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  in  1886.  It 
quests.  These  conflicting  claims  led  to  attained  instant  success,  and  henceforth 
war  between  Japan  and  China  in  1894,  she  devoted  herself  to  literature.  Fen^ 
the  result  being  that  Corea  was  released  detta,  Thelma,  Ardath,  Soul  of  LiUth^ 
from  Chinese  suzerainty.  In  her  war  with  Sorrotca  of  Satan,  Jane^  and  many  other 
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works  of  great  popularity  were  produced.  CnrioriQ  (kor-i-a'ri-a),  a  genus  of. 
Her  works  are  deeply  tinged  with  vuix»ixa»  plants,  type  of  a  small  nat- 
mystical  and  psychical  views.  ural  order  of  polypetalous  exogens.  Co- 
Corfu  (^<>f'^^'  anciently  Corcy'ra),  a  riaria  myrtifolia  is  a  shrub  inhabiting  the 
vruixu  Qreet  igiand  in  the  Mediterra-  south  of  Europe  and  employed  by  dyers 
nean,  the  most  northerly  of  the  Ionian  for  staining  black,  and  also  used  in 
Islands,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  tanning,  and  hence  called  tanner's  sumach, 
near  the  coast  of  Albania,  about  40  miles  CorifflianO  (ko-r?l-yi*-ft'n6),  a  town  of 
long,  and  from  15  to  20  wide:  square  ^*'**&**«'**v  South  Italy,  province  of 
miles,  227.  The  surface  rises  at  one  Cosenza,  on  a  hill  above  the  right  bank 
point  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  th?  of  the  Corigliano,  near  the  site  of  the 
scenery  is  beautiful,  the  climate  pleasant  ancient  Sybaris,  of  which  no  vestiges 
and  healthy,   the   soil    fertile.     Oranges,  remain.    Pop.  13,272. 


citrons,  grapes,  honey,  wax,  oil  and  salt  floriTiPfl.  (^^"n'sa),  a  seaport  in 
are  abundant.  A  Corinthian  colony  ^vxxuga,  Hindustan,  in  the  Godavari 
settled  in  the  island  in  the  eighth  century  District,  presidency  of  Madras.  It  had 
B.C.  The  Venetians  possessed  Corfu  from  once  a  great  trade.  Pop.  4307. 
1386  to  1707.  the  British  from  1815  to  t\tmj\r\u  (kO-rin'a),  an  ancient  Greek 
1864.  Pop.  99,571.— Corfu,  the  capital,  ^uxuiiia  poetess  of  Tanagra,  in  Boeo- 
is  finely  situated  on  a  promontory,  which  tia.  contemporary  with  Pindar  (about 
terminates  in  a  huge  insulated  rock  500  B.C.),  wnom  she  is  said  to  have  con- 
crowned  by  the  citadel ;  the  streets  are  guered  five  times  at  musical  contests. 
Italian  in  style;  chief  edifices,  the  catho-  Only  a  few  fragments  of  her  songs  have 
dral,  government  palace,  and  Ionian  Acad-  come  down  to  us. 

emy.  There  is  a  good  harbor  and  con-  CnriTltTl  (kor'inth)  a  once  celebrated 
siderable  trade.  Pop.  18.581.  vrvxxxi.u«.  ^..  ^^^^  ^j^^  isthmus  of  the 
PninaTiiiAr  (kor-i-an'd^r;  Coriandrum  same  name  which  unites  Peloponnesus 
vruxxauucx  gatlvym),  an  umbellifer-  with  Northern  Greece.  It  was  renowned 
ous  plant,  native  of  Italy,  and  cultivated  among  the  cities  of  Greece,  commanded 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Th«i  whole  by  its  advantageous  position  a  most  im- 
plant has  an  unpleasant  smell,  but  the  portant  transit  trade,  and  possessed  all 
fruit,  improperly  called  seed,  is  ve^  the  splendor  which  wealth  and  luxury 
agreeable  and  aromatic  when  dry.  It  could  create,  while  its  citadel,  the  Acro- 
is  used  as  a  carminative  and  aromatic  corinthus,  nearly  2000  feet  high,  ren- 
in medicine,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  dered  it  a  strong  fortress.  Only  a  few 
cookery  and  confectionery.  ruins  remain  to  attest  its  ancient  mag- 
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nificence.    It  had  two  harbors,  Lecheam  amoDs    the    Romami   it   was    much    etn- 
on    the    west    side    oi    the    isthmus,    on  ployed. 

what  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  or  C|A]nntIiiftjift  Efibtlks  to  the,  two 
Lepanto,  and  Oenchre®,  on  the  Gulf  of  wxaji.i*a**€maoj  epistles  addressed  to 
Athens  or  ^gina  (anc.  Saronio  Gulf),  the  church  at  Corinth  about  A.a  57  ur 
Near  Corinth  were  held  the  Isthmian  58,  which  have  been  admitted  as  genu- 
games.  Besides  being  one  of  the  most  ine  writings  of  St.  Paul  by  even  the 
magnificent,  it  was  also  one  of  the  most  most  critical  assailants  of  the  New  Tes- 
voluptuous  cities  of  Greece.  After  many  tament  canon.  They  are  most  instruc- 
political  yicissitudes  Corinth  became  the  tive  from  the  insight  which  they  fur- 
head  of  the  Achfean  League,  and  was  nish  into  the  character  of  St  Paul  him- 
conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  self,  and  the  constitution,  parties,  and 
consul  Mummius,  146  B.c.  Julius  Cfiesar,  heresies  of  the  apostolic  church, 
about  a  hundred  years  later,  rebuilt  it ;  CnriAlo Tins  (  ^  ^^^  i*0"^  &'  n  u  s  ) ,  the 
but  its  commerce  could  not  be  restored,  ^vri.xvx»ii.u«  name  given  to  an  an- 
though  it  became  a  place  of  note  and  cient  Roman,  Caius,  or  more  properly 
importance.  St  Paul  lived  here  a  year  Cneius,  Marcius,  because  the  city  of 
and  a  half«  and  two  of  his  epistles  are  CoriOli,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
addressed  to  the  Corinthians  (see  be-  the  Volsci,  was  taken  almost  solely  by 
low). — "New  Corinth  is  a  village  on  tne  his  exertions.  He  was  subsequently 
shore  of  the  gulf,  several  miles  N.  w.  banished  for  seeking  to  deprive  the  ple- 
from  the  site  of  ancient  Corinth;  it  is  beiansof  their  hard-earned  prlvileires. 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  Pop.  4300.  and  in  particular  of  the  tribuneship ;  and 
CoriTltll  ^XJur  OF,  or  Gulf  of  Le-  seeking  revenge,  he  took  refuge  among 
vrvxxiii/U|  PANTO,  a  beautiful  inlet  of  the  Volsci,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Rome, 
the  Mediterranean,  about  80  miles  long,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  go  to  war 
between  the  Pdoponnesus  and  Northern  with  her.  The  Volscian  army,  after 
Greece.  making    itself    master    of    the   cities    of 

Corintll  Isthmus  of,  the  isthmus  Latium,  was  pitched  in  sight  of  Rome 
'''"'>  which  connects  the  Morea  before  troops  could  be  raised  for  the 
(Peloponnesus)  with  Northern  Greece,  defense.  The  Roman  senate  made  un- 
varying in  width  from  4  to  8  miles.  A  availing  overtures  for  peace,  till  at 
canal,  oegun  in  1882  and  about  4  miles  length  the  tears  of  Veturia  his  mother, 
long,  was  opened  on  August  6,  1893,  and  Volumnia  his  wife,  when  they  ap- 
across  the  isthmus,  and  now  enables  ves-  peared  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  ma- 
sels  to  sail  from  the  Archipelago  to  the  trons,  induced  Coriolanus  to  withdraw 
Adriatic  without  rounding  Cape  Matlipan.  his  army  from  before  Rome.  He  Teas 
PnriTifliioTi  HrilAr  (  kO-rin'thi-an  ),  afterwards  assassinated  in  a  tumult 
UOnuiJUa.Il  uraer  ^^^j.  ^rder  of  while  attempting  to  justify  his  conduct 
[  Grecian  architecture  The  story  ot  Coriolanus,  which  is  now 
I  of  which  the  most  regarded  as  legendary,  forms  the  subject 
characteristic  fea«  of  one  of  Shakesperes  plays, 
ture  is  the  capital  of  Pork  C^o^*^);  &  ^i^y  i^^  ^®  south  of 
the  column,  which  "**^  Irelana,  capital  of  the  county  of 
is  adorned  with  Cork,  situated  on  the  river  Lee.  It  is 
beautifully  carved  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  besides  an 
acanthus  leaves,  but  upper  harbor  at  the  city  itself,  and 
I  varies  considerably  quays  eztendinr  over  fonr  miles  in 
in  minor  details.  length,  there  is  a  lower  harbor  at 
The  column  is  gen-  Queenstown,  11  miles  below  the  town, 
erally  fluted,  with  a  The  entrance,  deep  and  narrow,  is 
fillet  between  the  strongly  fortified  on  each  side.  Cork  is 
flutings,  and  stands  the  third  citv  in  Ireland,  and  exports 
upon  a  base.  The  ereat  quantities  of  grain,  butter,  bacon, 
entablature  is  vari-  hams,  eggs  and  live  stock.  The  prin- 
ously  decorated,  es-  dpal  industries  are  tanning,  distijiinr. 
pecially  the  cornice ;  brewing,  and  the  making  of  tweeds  and 
„  ■..■.■  ■■  the    frieze    may    be  friezes.     There   are   also   iron    foundries 

UilULUl  quite   plain,    or  and  yards  for  the  building  of  iron  ship*. 

/^  ^>         sculptured  with  fol-  The  principal  buildings  are  the  Protes- 

iage    and     animals,  tant  and  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals,  ex- 
The  Corinthian  or-  change,   custom-house,   chamber   of  com- 
r^^Ai^nr^u,       ^^^    was    not    very  merce,  courthouse.  Queen's  College,  etc. 
(xKinttiiaauidtf.       common    in    Greece  There  is  a  naval  dockyard  at  Haalbow- 
before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  line,  m  lelimcl  witMo  CQrk  ba?bor.    Pop, 
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76,122.— The  County  is  the  most  south- 
erly and  the  largest  in  Ireland,  having 
an  area  of  2890  square  miles,  of  which 
less  than  a  fourth  is  under  crops.  The 
west  part  is  mountainous,  the  north  and 
east  very  fertile.  The  coast  is  indented 
with  numerous  bays  and  inlets,  of  which 
the*  more  important  are  Bantry  Bay, 
Kinsale  and  Cork  harbors.  The  climate 
is  remarkably  mild,  though  moist  The 
countv  is  watered  by  the  Bandon,  Lee 
and  Blackwater.  Cattle,  sheep,  pigs  and 
Quantities  of  butter  are  exported.  The 
nsheries  are  important  The  county  has 
seven  political  divisions,  each  sending 
a  member  to  Parliament  The  county 
town  is  Cork;  other  towns  are  Queens- 
town,  Fermey,  Youghal,  Bandon,  Mal- 
low and  Kinsale.  Pop.  404,611. 
Cork  '^  ^^^  external  bark  of  a  species 
^  of  oak  iQuercua  auher)  which 
grows  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  other 
southern  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  great  thickness  and  sponginess  of  its 
bark,  and  by  the  leaves  being  evergreen, 
oblong,  somewhat  oval,  downy  under- 
neath, and  waved.  The  outer  bark  falls 
off  of  itself  if  let  alone,  but  for  com- 
mercial purposes  it  is  stripped  off  when 
judged  sufficiently  matured,  this  being 
when  the  tree  has  reached  the  age  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  years.  In  the  course 
of  eight  or  nine  years,  or  even  less,  the 
same  tree  will  yield  another  supply  of 
cork  of  better  auality,  and  the  removal  of 
this  outer  barx  Is  said  to  be  beneficial, 
the  trees  thus  stripped  reaching  the  age  of 
150  years  or  more.  The  bark  Is  removed 
by  a  kind  of  ax,  parallel  cuts  being  car- 
ried round  the  tree  transversely  and 
united  by  others  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  produce  oblong  sheets  of 
bark.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut 
into  the  inner  bark,  or  the  tree  would  be 
killed.  The  pieces  of  cork  are  flattened  out 
by  heat  or  by  weights,  and  are  slightly 
charred  on  the  surface  to  close  the  pores. 
Cork  is  light,  impervious  to  water,  and 
by  pressure  can  be  greatly  reduced  in 
bulk,  returning  again  to  its  original  size. 
These  qualities  render  it  peculiarly  serv- 
iceable for  the  stopping  of  vessels  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  for  floats,  buoys,  swimming- 
belts  or  jackets,  artificial  limbs,  etc. 
Corks  for  bottles  are  cut  either  by  hand 
'  or  by  means  of  a  machine.  The  best 
corks  are  cut  across  the  grain. 

Cork,    Easl  of.    See  Boyle, 

Cork     ^<X98^    a    ki°d    o^   mineral,   a 
vuxA.)    species  of  asbestos. 

Corking-pin,  l^^^f^  ^JiTor't.: 

ing  a  lady's  head-dress. 


Corleone    (^^T^**?^*)?,  *  *^^.?  ""l 

vrvxAvvuv  gicily,  22  miles  south  of 
Palermo.  Pop.  14,803. 
Corliss  (korOis),  Geoks  Hknbt,  in- 
vrvxAxoo  ygntor^  ^as  born  in  ESaston, 
New  York,  in  1817.  The  construction 
of  stationary  steam  engines  has  been 
revolutionized  by  his  ijaprovements,  he 
having  invented  many  ingenious  devices. 
A  single  engine  made  by  him  moved  all 
the  machinery  in  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition of  1876.  He  died  in  1888. 
CorHL  (^oi^°^)»  ^®  dilated  basis  of  the 
stem  in  monocotyledonous  plants, 
which  intervenes  between  the  roots  and 
the  first  buds,  and  forms  the  reproductive 
portion  of  the  stem  of  such  plants.  It 
differs  from  a  bulb  in  being  solid  and 
from  a  tuber  in  its  oval  figure.  Examples 
are  the  so-called  'root'  of  the  arum  and 
that  of  the  crocus. 

Cormorant  ^X'^^XLulrS. 

carvu9  marinus,  a  sea-crow),  the  name  of 
several  large  web-footed  birds  of  the 
pelican  family,  or  forming  a  family  by 
themselves.  They  have  a  longish  and 
strongly-hooked  bill,  long  neck,  short 
wings,  and  rather  long,  rounded  tail ;  all 


Harris'  Cormorant  {Nauopitrum  HanUi^ 

tJie  toes  are  united  by  a  web,  and,  though 
excellent  swimmers,  they  are  able  to 
perch  on  trees;  color  generally  black  or 
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dark.  The  common  cormorant  of  Ea-  the  United  States  generally  to  maise,  and 
rope  (PhalacrooorajB  carbo)  is  larger  frequently  in  Scotland  to  oats, 
than  a  goose,  but  with  smaller  wings.  It  rJQTTi  (Zea  Maize),  is  the  most  Taloablt 
occupies  cliffs  by  the  sea,  feeds  on  fish,  ^^*"  of  our  agricultural  products, 
and  is  extremely  voracious.  It  dives  and  Nearly  five-sixths  of  the  world's  supply  is 
pwims    with    great    power,    and    pursues  raised  in  the  United  States  in  some  years. 

In  the  year  1917,  the  total  recorded  was 
nearly  three  and  one-quarter  miUion 
bushels.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  Europe, 
South  America  and  Australia.  It  needs 
a  richer,  heavier  soil  than  wheat  and  a 
warmer  climate,  with  long  summers  and 
warm  nights,  and  requires  from  four  to 
five  months  in  which  to  mature,  hence  its 
range  in  latitude  is  lower  than  that  of 
wheat.  It  is  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of 
.  soil    conditions.      Its    longer    season    of 

growth  than  most  other  stable  crops  en- 
I  ables  it  more  fully  to  utilize  the  plant 

I  food  rendered  available  by  the  processes 

operating  in  the  soil  under  favorable  con- 
ditions of  warmth  and  moisture.     As   a 
food  crop  it  is  little  used  in  the  United 
Common  Cormorant  {Phalacroe&tax  earbo,)        States  in  comparison  with  wheat,  but  in 

countries  of  Spanish  America  it  is  the 
Its  prey  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  chief  cereal  used.  The  plant  is  indigenous 
often  to  a  great  depth.  Among  the  to  America  and  the  Knowledge  of  its 
Chinese  cormorants  nave  long  been  cultivation  and  value  is  one  of  the  gifts 
trained  to  fish  for  man.  At  first  a  ring  of  the  Indians  to  the  white  man.  From 
is  placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bird's  this  country  its  cultivation  has  extended 
necK  to  prevent  it  swallowing  the  prey,  to  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and 
and  in  time  it  learns  to  deliver  the  fish  it  is  largely  used  for  food  in  Italy  and 
to  its  master  without  such  a  precaution  Roumania,  as  well  as  in  Elgypt  and  India, 
being  necessarv.  Another  European  Its  principal  consumption  in  the  United 
cormorant  is  the  green,  cormorant  or  States  is  as  feed  for  hogs  and  cattle,  for 
shag  {P.  graculu$).  It  is  smaller  than  which  purpose  three-fourths  of  the  crop 
the  common  cormorant  Both  these  spe-  is  used.  It  is  used  also  in  industrial  pro- 
cies  are  found  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  ducts,  as  whiskey,  starch  and  glucose, 
America,  and  there  are  various  other  which  consume  about  one-fifth  of  the  crop. 
American  as  well  as  Australian  species.         j.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  A^^^  3^^^^ 

ConnUS     (kor'mus).     See  Bulb.  pop,  soft  and  pod,  of  which  only  the  first 

n  n^v    i^nnui    T.    i>omu    a   horn^    ^o^^    are    of   noteworthy    importance    in 

Corn  i^iarSi  portioT^of  %he  ?u:  America,  and  of  these  the  dent  tvpe  is  the 
tide  of  the  foot,  appearing  as  a  sort  of  chief,  representing  nine-tenths  of  the  com 
dtetinct  growth,  resilting  from  pressure  jr^p  in  North  America  in  ite  several  hun- 
o?  robbing.  Cirns  are  generally  found  dred  varieties.  Flmt  is  the  second  in  im- 
on  Se  outside  of  the  toes?  but  sometimes  portance  and  has  a  score  or  more  van- 
betr^n  them,  on  the  sides  of  the  foot,  ^^es;  it  is  tlie  t.vpe  most  common  m  Can- 
or^en  on  the  ball.  They  appear  at  ada  chiefly  in  Ontario ;  it  is  cultivated 
first  as  small,  dark  points  in  the  hard-  in  the  New  England  States,  New  York, 
ened  skin,  and  in  this  state  stimulants  or  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey;  certain 
escharotick  as  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  varieties  of  flint  cora  are  Krown  on  the 
caustic),  are  recommended,  but  must  be  higher  elevations.  Dent  corn  is  daasified 
used  with  great  care.  Perhaps  the  most  according  to  size  and  maturity,  into  early, 
efllcacious  remedy  for  corns  is  the  appli-  medium  and  late  maturing  varieties,  and 
cation  of  glacial  acetic  acid  night  and  is  further  distinguished  for  color,  as  yel- 
morning,  or  relieving  the  pressure  by  low,  white,  white  cap  yellow  and  mixed 
means  of  a  small  tuft  of  cotton  placed  dent  varieties.  In  the  eastern  section  the 
around  the  com.  prevailing    varieties    are    Pride    of    the 

Path  ^  the  generic  term  for  all  kinds  North,  Early  Huron  Dent,  Funk's  Go- 
ijQLlLf  ^f  grain  used  for  making  bread,  Day,  I^amiM  and  many  strains  of  white 
and  is  applied  specifically  to  the  princi-  cap  dent.  The  varieties  most  raised  in 
pal  breaostufif;  in  England  to  wheat,  in  the  corn  belt  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Ulinots, 
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Iowa,  Missouri  and  ESastern  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  are  Reed's  YeUow,  Funk's  Yel- 
low, Learning,  Reilley's  Favorite,  Clarage, 
Hogues'  Yellow,  Hildreth's  YeUow,  Hia- 
watha  Yellow,  Boone  County  White, 
Johnson  Coun^  White,  Silver  Mine,  St. 
Charles  White  and  Kansas  Sunflower.  In 
the  northern  portion  of  the  corn  belt, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas  and  the  northern  sections  of  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa,  the  commonest  varieties 
are  Silver  Pride,  Pride  of  the  North.  Wis- 
consin No.  7.  Murdock,  Wimple's  Yellow, 
Pickett's  Yellow  and  Golden  Eagle.  In 
the  southern  States  are  the  large-eared, 
varieties,  Huffman,  Excelsior,  Chisholm, 
McManin's  Gourdseed,  St.  Charles'  White, 
Boone  County  White,  Rockdale,  Single- 
ton, and  Ferguson's  Yellow,  and  the  two- 
eared  varieties,  I^wis*  Prolific,  Hickory 
King  and  Neai's  Paymaster,  and  among 
the  prolific  varieties  bearing  two  or  more 
ears  on  a  stalk  are  Cocke's,  Albemarle, 
Whatley's,  Mosby's,  Hastings,  Marlbor- 
ough and  Batts'. 

The  best-known  flint  varieties  include 
Longfellow,  King  Philip,  Hickney's  Yel- 
low, Taylor's  Improved  and  Davis'  Bight- 
Rowed.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  va- 
riety best  adapted  to  any  locality  can  be 
determined  only  by  local  tests,  the  results 
of  which  by  local  farmers'  organizations 
co-operating  with  State  experiment  sta- 
tions has  tended  greatly  to  improve,  both 
the  selection  of  varieties  and  the  yield  per 
acre  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  selection  of  the  variety  that  will  give 
the  best  results  in  the  locality. 

More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  com 
raised  in  the  United  States  is  produced  in 
ten  States:  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, Indiana,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  Kentucky.  The  greater 
part  of  the  vield  of  the  United  States, 
over  four-fifths^  is  consumed  within  the 
counties  in  which  it  is  grown,  being  fed 
to  hogs  and  cattle,  by  which  use,  in  the 
resultant  pork  and  beef,  it  is  worth  six 
times  as  much  as  when  used  for  human 
food.  One  great  drawback  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  com  as  human  food,  at  present,  is 
the  general  ignorance  in  Europe  of  its 
value  in  this  respect,  and  of  how  to  handle 
it,  nor  are  there  suitable  mills  for  grinding 
it,  and  the  meal  cannot  itself  be  exported 
in  large  quantities  because  it  will  *  heat ' 
quickly  and  thus  be  unfit  for  food.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  under  the  stress  of 
war  the  ignorance  of  its  value  and  the 
lack  of  gnnding  facilities  will  disappear, 
and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
vast  quantities  of  our  com  will  be  shipped 
to  foreign  markets  to  add  to  the  food 
supply  of  the  people.  According  to  ecti- 
mates  of  the  International  Institute  of 


Agriculture  in  Rome,  Italy,  the  world  crop 
of  production  of  com  for  1916  was: 
United  States,  2j865,900,000  bushels; 
Janan,  4,102,000  bushels;  Switzerland, 
157,000.  Total  for  three  countries, 
2,870,159,000  bushels. 

Com  requires  for  its  highest  production 
warm,  deep  and  loamy  soils  with  plenty 
of  moisture.  The  critical  period  in  the 
great  corn  belt  is  during  July  and  August, 
during  which  the  rainfall  determines 
largely  the  season's  yield ;  it  is  found  that 
between  the  average  yield  of  com  and  the 
July  rains  there  is  a  close  correlation. 
Poor  land   is  not  suitable  for  com,   the 

?;rowth  of  stalk  reouiring  abundant  plant 
ood.  Nor  can  it  be  grown  continuously 
without  diminishing  yields  on  the  same 
soil,  no  matter  what  manure  or  fertilizer 
is  applied.  A  rotation  of  crops  is  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  good  yield. 
From  four  to  seven  years  are  tne  periods 
of  rotation  usual,  but  in  the  rotation  at 
least  one  leguminous  crop  should  be 
planted,  but  the  crops  for  rotation  vary  ac- 
cording to  their  value  in  different  sections. 
Corn  succeeds  best  on  sod  land.  Plowing 
for  com  is  done  either  in  fall,  winter  or 
spring,  in  many  sections  preferably  in  the 
fall.  Deep  plowing  has  great  advantages 
and  disking  and  narrowing  are  of  the 
highest  importance  to  secure  a  loose  and 
friable  soil.  The  character  and  quantity 
of  fertilizer  best  adapted  depend  on  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  soil  and 
other  considerations,  but  stable  manure 
is  particularly  valuable,  second  to  which 
is  a  complete  fertilizer  having  phosphoric 
add  as  its  chief  ingredient  Phosphorus 
added  to  the  stable  manure  also  promotes 
an  increased  vield.  Planting  should  not 
be  done  till  the  soil  is  warm  enough  to 
germinate  the  seed  quickly,  the  time  vary- 
ing in  different  localities.  A  wet  cold  soil 
will  rot  the  seed.  It  may  in  general  be 
said  that  when  the  leaves  of  the  oak  are 
the  size  of  a  squirrel's  ear  in  any  locality, 
that  is  the  best  time  to  plant  com,  but  it 
is  better  to  plant  too  early  than  too  late. 
When  later  planting  is  necessary  early 
maturing  com  is  frequently  planted.  For 
grain  raising  10,000  to  12,000  plants  per 
acre  produce  the  best  stand  in  the  great 
com  belt  The  better  the  soil  the  greater 
the  number  of  plants  that  can  l^  sup- 
ported. Small  varieties  may  be  more 
thickly  planted,  so  may  corn  grown  for 
fodder  or  ensilage,  when  the  number  of 
plants  may  be  increased  twenty-flve  per 
cent  Whether  hill  or  drill  planting  is 
done,  the  rows  are  usually  40  inches 
apart,  except  in  poorer  soil,  when  44  in- 
ches is  better.  Drilling  Is  easier  and  is 
preferable  unless  there  are  many  weeds. 
Where  weeds  are  very  numerous,  better 
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results  follow  check-rowing,  which  admits 
of  more  thorough  cultivation.  In  grow- 
ing for  grain  Uiree  kernels  to  the  hill 
yield,  pernaps,  the  best  results,  generally. 
Where  the  rainfall  is  abundant  corn  is 
frequently  planted  in  furrows,  with  a 
lister,  a  double  mold-board  plow  that 
simultaneously  cuts  a  deep  furrow,  plants 
the  kernel,  and  covers  it  with  earth.  In 
loose  soils  the  grain  is  planted  from  3  to 
4  inches  deep,  according  to  surface  mois- 
ture, and  on  wet,  heavy  soils,  1^  to  2 
inches.  The  kernels  should  be  regular  in 
shape  and  if  necessary,  should  be  assorted 
in  sizes  so  that  the  planter  plates  may 
be  adjusted  to  pass  the  different  sizes. 
This  result  may  be  obtained  by  using  a 
seed-corn  grader. 

Com  requires  careful  cultivatioii  to 
destroy  weeds,  to  conserve  and  to  facili- 
tate the  absorption  of  moisture  and  to 
aerate  the  soil.  Deeper  rooting  of  the 
plant  is  induced  by  deep  cultivating  which 
should  not  be  repeated  after  the  first  cul- 
tivation, as  injury  to  the  plant  roots  is 
unavoidable.  For  the  first  or  deep  cultiva- 
tion, from  four  to  five  inches  is  general; 
the  later  shallow  cultivation  is  generally 
one  to  two  inches  deep.  Cultivating  is 
governed  by  the  weed  growth  and  the 
state  of  the  soil  surface. 

In  the  ffreat  com  belt  the  com  is  in 
large  part  harvested  direct  from  the  stand- 
ing stalks,  leaving  the  latter  to  waste, 
except  it  is  pastured.  In  other  sections 
the  whole  plant  is  harvested,  three  to 
four  hundred  are  cut  and  put  in  shocks 
to  cure  properly,  after  which  it  is  husked, 
In  from  three  to  six  weeks  after  cutting, 
and  the  stacks  reshocked  to  be  removed  to 
the  bams,  or  stacked  in  rows  as  early  as 
convenient,  when  sufficiently  dry,  for  feed- 
ing during  the  winter.  Shredding  or 
chopping  Uie  stalks  is  economical,  as  the 
greater  portion  of  the  feeding  value  is 
thus  utilized. 

In  storing  com  it  is  desirable,  after 
curing,  to  leave  it  in  the  ear  for  a  time 
in  a  well-ventilated  crib,  protected  from 
rats  and  mice.  Cora  shrinks  considerably 
after  storing  in  the  crib,  especially  during 
the  first  month,  a  fact  that  bears  im- 
portanUy  on  the  question  of  holding  for 
market  rises.  Under  an  Act  of  Congress 
com  is  classified  into  six  grades,  Nos.  1-6, 
according  to  the  percentage  of  moisture, 
damaged  kernels,  foreign  material,  broken 
and  cracked  com.  Com  is  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  great  feeding  crops.  Its  se- 
lection and  breeding  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  careful  labor  in  this  way  has 
secured  largely  increased  yields  of  grain 
and  varieties.  The  farm  value  of  the  oom 
crop  of  the  United  States  for  1917  was 


over  four  billion  dollars,  out  of  a  gross 
farm  output  of  twenty-one  billions.  See 
EnsUage. 

GornaOeS  (kor-na'se-*),  a  natural 
vrvxx«.c»v«/«;#  order  of  polypetalouB  exo- 
gens,  consisting  of  about  lOO  species,  one 
of  them  being  the  common  European  dog- 
wood. Several  plants  of  this  order  are  of 
service  as  tonics  and  for  the  cure  of  ague, 
and  in  America  the  bark  of  the  Comtw 
florida,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  Peruvian  bark.    See  also  ComeL 

CornApHdes,    S:J^^o7^«*iSfri^ 

oats  and  other  grain,  and  sucking  their 
Juices,  as  the  ApkU  granaria,  or  wheat 
aphis.    See  AphU. 

nnm.hpAflp  &  minute  beetle,  the 
l/Om-OeeXie,  Cuo^/iw  testae^,  the 
larva  of  which  is  often  very  destructive 
to  stores  of  grain,  particularly  of  wheat, 
in  granaries. 

Corn-cockle,  ^^'^^V'^^^'J^f^T^ 

nat.  order  Caryophyllacen,  with  large  en- 
tire purple  nowers,  very  troublesome 
among  crops  of  grain.  Its  seeds  are  said 
to  be  poisonous  to  poultry,  swine,  etc. 

Corn-crake,   ^'  ^landrail    iCre^ 

WVA4A  wAOTA^y  praiensta),  ia  a  specaes 
of  bird  of  the  order  Gralln  or  Waders 
and  of  the  family  Rallidn  or  rails.  The 
crakes  differ  nrom  the  rails  proper 
(Rallus)  in  having  the  bill  shorter.  The 
common  crake  of  Britain  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color.  It  lives  in  fields  and  mead- 
ows, and  nestles  and  runs  among  the 
long  grass.  The  name  is  expresalye  of 
its  cry.  It  feeds  on  worms  and  insects. 
Cornea  d^or^ne-a).  the  transparent 
portion  of  the  anterior  coat 
of  the  eye.  This  is  destitute  of  Uood- 
vessels,  its  nutriment  being  obtained  from 
a  system  of  l^ph  chambers.  It  is  subject 
to  certain  diseased  conditions,  the  most 
common  being  inflammation  known  as 
keraiiiia.  Also  ulcer  of  the  cornea  is  of 
common  occurrence.  This  results  most 
often  from  injury,  inflammation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  disturbances  in  nutrition,  etc. 
Inflammation  of  other  portions  of  the  eve 
may  accompany  ulceration  and  resnlt  m 
adhesion,  closure  of  the  pupil  and  partial 
or  full  opacity  of  the  cornea.  A  protru- 
sion of  the  cornea,  known  as  Miaphylomm^ 
may  follow. 

CorneiUe    te'-^/>iv^^rS«^ 

and  classical  comedy,  was  bora  at  Rouen 
in  1606,  at  which  mace  his  father  was 
advocate-general.  He  began  his  dra- 
matic career  with  comedy,  and  a  series 
of  vigorous  dramas,  Miliie  (1629). 
OUiandre,  La  Veuve,  La  Suivante,  etc^ 
announced  the  advent  of  a  dramatist  of 
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a  high  order.  In  1635  he  entered  the 
field  of  tragedy  with  Medea;  but  it  was 
not  t^  the  appearance  of  his  next  work, 
the  famous  Cid,  that  Corneille's  claim 
to  a  place  among  the  great  tragic  poets 
was  recognized.  The  Cid  was  an  imi- 
tation of  a  Spanish  drama,  and  though 
gravely  defective  in  the  improbabilities 
of  the  plot  and  other  respects,  achieved 
an  immense  success  by  a  certain  sub- 
limity of  sentiment  and  loftiness  of 
ideal,  which  are  the  native  characteris- 
tics of  Ck)rneiDe's  poetry.  After  the  Cid 
there  appeared  in  rapid  succession  Horace 
(1639)  :  Cinna  (1639),  his  masterpiece, 
according  to  Voltaire;  and  Polyeucte 
(1640),  works  which  show  Corneille's 
genius  at  its  best.  Many  of  his  later 
pieces  exhibit  a  marked  decline.  Be- 
sides his  dramas  he  wrote  some  elegies, 
sonnets,  epistles,  etc.,  as  well  as  three 
prose  essays  on  dramatic  poetry.  Ab 
a  dramatist  his  merits  are  loftiness  of 
sentiment  and  conception,  admirably  ex- 
pressed in  a  bold  and  heroic  style  of 
versification  and  language.  But  in  this 
constant  straining  after  a  heroic  ideal 
he  was  apt  to  fall  into  a  declamatory 
and  inflated  sMe.  He  died  in  1684. 
Corneille,  *homa8,  brother  of  the 
>  preceding,  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  1625.  They  had  married  two 
sisters,  and  lived  in  the  same  house  in 
the  utmost  harmony.  Thomas  began 
with  comedies,  which  were  imitations  of 
the  Spanish  school,  and  were  received 
with  even  greater  apolause  than  those 
of  his  brother.  The  nrst  was  Les  En- 
gagements du  Hasard  (1647).  His  best 
tragedy  is  Ariane  (1672).  He  is  a  dra- 
matist of  very  secondary  rank,  labori- 
ous and  cultivated,  but  wanting  in  orig- 
inal power.  He  died  in  1769. 
Cornel  (l^or'nel),  or  Gobnklian  Tree 
^*  (Cornu9  mascUla)  a  species 
of  dogwood,  a  tree  or  shrub  of  the  order 
Gornaceae,  distinguished  by  the  hardness 
of  its  wood,  a  native  of  Asia  and  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  plant  and  for  its  fruit  in  the 
north.  One  of  the  finest  species,  the 
round-leaved  Ck>mel,  C,  ctrctiwita,  is  an 
American  shrub,  5  to  10  feet  high,  com- 
mon from  Virginia  to  Canada.  0.  fioridOt 
the  American  dogwood,  is  a  handsome 
tree  20  to  30  feet  high. 
dnmAlio.  (kor-nS'li-a),  the  daughter  of 
\/Orneiia  g^pj^,  Africanus  the  elder, 
married  l^berius  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
censor  B.c.  169,  by  whom  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  two  famous  tribunes  Tiber- 
ius and  Cains  Gracchus. 
nATTiAliflii    (kor-neli-an),    or    Cabits- 

iM>Tneuau  j^^j,^  ^        ^^  ^  light-red 

or  flesh  color.    It  consists  of  silica  along 


with  minute  quantities  of  the  oxides  of 
iron,  aluminium,  and  sometimes  of  other 
metals,  and  is  used  lor  seals,  bracelets, 
necklaces  and  other  articles. 
Comelina  (kor-ne'U-us),  Peteb  von, 
^  ^  *"*  a  German  painter,  born  at 
Dttsseldorf  in  1787 ;  died  in  1867.  He 
early  exhibited  a  taste  for  art,  and 
studied  the  great  masters,  especially 
Raphael.  In  1811  he  went  to  Rome, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  Overbeck, 
Veit  and  other  associates,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  founded  a  new  school  of 
German  art,  and  revived  fresco  paint- 
ing in  imitation  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael  He  left  Rome  in  1819  for 
DUsseldorf,  where  he  had  been  appointed 
director  of  the  academy,  but  he  soon 
settled  in  Munch  to  give  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  painting  of  the  Glyptothek 
and  the  Ludwlgskirche  there.  In  these 
two  great  works  he  was  assisted  by  his 
Munich  pupils.  In  1833  he  made  an- 
other visit  to  Rome,  and  in  1839  he 
visited  Paris.  In  1841  he  was  invited 
to  Berlin  by  Frederick  William  IV,  who 
entrusted  him  with  the  painting  of  the 
royal  mausoleum  or  Campo  Santo.  The 
most  celebrated  cartoon  in  this  series  is 
the  Four  Riders  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  series  consists  of  twelve  paintings, 
which  have  been  engraved.  Cornelius, 
a  true  representative  of  modern  German 
thought,  introduced  into  art  a  meta- 
physical and  subjective  element  which 
is  easily  liable  to  be  abused;  and  in  his 
work  grandeur  of  conception  and.  eleva- 
tion of  tone  have  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  the  finest  natural  effects. 

CorneUus  MTepos,  J,  «^^»S„?"*°! 

tury  B.C.,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero 
and  Catullus.  The  only  extant  work  at- 
tributed to  him  is  a  collection  of  short 
biographies,  probably  an  abridgment  of 
a  work  written  by  Nepos.  These  biogra- 
phies have  long  been  a  favorite  school- 
book,  and  popular  editions  of  l^em  are 
very  numerous. 

Comdl  (kor'nel),  EzBA,  an  inventor, 
vuxiicu  y^^  ^^  Westchester  Landing, 
New  York,  in  1807.  He  aided  Morse  in 
laying  the  first  telegraph  line  and  sub- 
sequently acquired  great  wealth,  largely 
through  his  connection  with  the  tele- 
graph business.  He  founded  at  Ithaca, 
New  York,  the  university  known  by  his 
name.  Died  in  1874. — His  son  Alonzo 
B.  COBNELL,  bom  at  Ithaca.  New  York, 
in  1832,  engaged  in  the  telegraph  busi- 
ness, became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Republican  party,  was  surveyor  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  1869-72,  was  re- 
peatedly chosen  Speaker  of  the  New 
York  Assembly,  and  in  1879  was  elected 
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Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Ohemang  River.  17  miles  w.  n.  w.  of 
Died  in  1904.  Elmira.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity 
nnm^ll  TTTiiiTprflifir  &i^  educational  and  it  has  large  glass,  iron  and  other 
l^orueu  university,  institution  at  works,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  coal. 
Ithaca,  New  York,  was  established  in  lumber,  etc  Pop.  13,730. 
1867  with  funds  furnished  from  the  in-  CiOmish  (^oi^'nish)  Engine,  a  single- 
come  of  990»000  acres  of  public  land  ^^vauxoja  acting  steam  engine  used 
allotted  by  congress  to  the  State  for  this  for  pumping  water,  l^e  pump-rods  ap- 
purpose,  and  with  a  foundation  of  $500,-  pended  to  one  end  of  the  beam  are 
000  presented  by  Esra  Cornell.  This  loaded  so  as  by  their  gravity  to  have 
has  Deen  much  augmented  by  subse-  sufficient  force  to  raise  the  water,  and 
quent  donations.  There  are  five  general  the  downstroke  of  the  steam  piston  at 
courses,  including  classics,  literature  and  the  other  end  of  the  beam  is  used  to  raise 
philosophy,    science,    engineering,    archi-  them. 

tecture,   agriculture,    etc.     The   medical  Comi^li  TATXtrntk^^    »  Celtic  dialect 

school  is  in  New  York  City.    Women  are  ^^rnisn  XAn^age,  ^p^j^^^  i^^  ^^^ 

admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  wall,  which  died  out  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
Comet  (kor'net),  a  wind-instrument  turv,  though  isolated  words  or  terms  are 
of  former  times,  originally  still  in  use.  and  some  fragments  of  lltera- 
^  curvilinear  or  ser-  ture  are  still  extant.  It  is  allied  to  the 
pentine  in  form  Welsh  and  Breton.  See  OelU, 
and  increasing  in  rjorn  TiAWS  ^  name  commonly  given 
diameter  from  the  ^^vaixajwwpi  ^^  certain  statutes  passed 
mouthpiece  to  the  to  protect  the  agricultural  interests  in 
lower  end.  The  Britain.  The  first  form  of  interference 
modem  oomet-d-  by  legislative  enactment  with  the  com 
pistons,  or  como-  trade  in  England,  beginning  soon  after  the 
pean.  is  a  kind  of  conquest,  was  the  prohibition  of  ex- 
keyed  bugle  which  portation.  an  expedient  in  those  times  to 
has  a  very  agree-  prevent  scarcity  in  a  sudden  emergency, 
able  tone,  and  is  The  exportation  of  grain  was  prohibited 
much  used  in  or-  in  the  reim  of  Edward  III  in  1360-61. 
^^^^  cfaestras  and  mill-  Calais  and  other  appointed  ports  being 
CoBK»r-A-Pi0it>N8.  tary  bands.  Sev-  excepted.  This  provision  was  relaxed  by 
1.  Ordinary-shape.  2.  Or- era!  forms  of  it  are  a  statute  of  Richard  II  in  1394.  by  which 
cularihapa.  in  use.  exportation  was  permitted  from  all  ports 
Pj^<mia4>  formerly  the  lowest  rank  of  not  excepted  by  royal  proclamation.  In 
UOmei)  commissioned  officer  in  a  regi-  1436,  under  Henry  VI,  the  exportation 
ment  of  cavalry  in  the  British  army,  of  grain  was  permitted  without  license 
corresponding  ^th  the  rank  of  ensign  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  ex* 
in  the  infantry.  In  1871  this  rank  was  ceed  6».  Sd,  per  quarter,  and  barley  3«. 
abolished,  that  of  subUeutenant  taking  4d.  In  1463  a  statute  of  Edward  IV 
its  pUice.  prohibited  importation  until  the  price 
rv^raA^-A  (kor-nft'tO),  a  cathedral  town  exceeded  the  limit  at  which  exportation 
vOrnetU  ^f  itgjy,  province  Rome,  on  a  was  permitted.  This  was  the  beginning 
lofty  and  precipitous  volcanic  ridge,  10  of  protection,  properly  so  called.  At  the 
miles  north  of  Clvita  Vecchia.  Its  old  restoration  of  Charles  II  duties  were 
walls  and  its  palaces  and  other  edifices  imposed  both  on  exportation  and  Impor- 
present  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  tauon.  while  the  old  principle  of  a  stand- 
ancient  Tarquinil  stood  about  a  mile  from  ard  price,  beyond  which  exportation  was 
Coraeto;  from  the  tombs  in  its  necropo-  prohibited,  was  retained.  At  the  Revo- 
lis  a  vast  varied  of  Etruscan  relics  have  lution  a  new  policy  still  more  favorable 
been  obtained.  Pop.  6440.  to  the  agricultural  interest  was  adopted. 
Onvn  flv  *  name  common  to  several  By  a  statute  of  William  and  Mary,  a 
KjQVWiLjf  insects  of  the  family  Mus-  bounty  was  granted  on  the  exportation 
cidflBy  from  the  injury  their  larviB  inflict  of  corn,  and  the  duties  on  exportation 
on  growing  crops.  were  abolished.  The  amount  of  the 
rirk-Mi  TinalriTicr  CoBN-BUUCKiNG.  an  bounty  was  5».  for  every  quarter  of 
trOm-lllUUkiii^y  assemblage,  in  for-  wheat  exported  while  the  price  was  at 
mer  times,  of  friends  and  neighbors  at  or  under  48«.,  with  corresponding  prices 
the  honse  of  an  American  farmer  to  for  other  grains.  The  exportation  of 
asrist  him  in  stripping  the  husks  or  grain  reached  its  hiirheAt  point  about 
shucks  from  his  Indian  com.  1750.  From  this  period  th**  countrv. 
f<A<miTi9  (kom'ing).  a  city  of  Steu-  which  had  always  been  normally  a  grain- 
l;Onuii5     i^a  Co.,  New  York,  on  the  exporting  countiy,  began,  on  account  of 
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the  increase  of  popalation  and  ex-  ComnGonia  (kor-nti-k6'pi-a ;  L,  Cor- 
pansion  of  mechanical  indastries,  to  ^viii.uwjtFX€»  ^^  Vopia,  *  horn  of  plen- 
fall  off  in  this  respect,  and  in  1778  ty'),  a  wreathed  horn  tilled  to  overtiow- 
became  permanently  a  grain-importing  ing  with  fruit,  tlowers  and  grain ;  used  as 
country.  From  this  time  the  main  the  symbol  of  plenty, 
efforts  of  the  agricultural  interest,  Comns  (l^^or'nus),  a  genus  of  plants, 
largely  represented  in  the  Parliament  and  ^v***"^  of  the  nat,  order  Cornaceie 
the  ruling  classes  of  the  kingdom,  were    (which  see)* 

concentrated  on  obtaining  the  imposition  Comwall  (ko'J^'wftl),  a  maritime 
of  prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  grain.  ^^***  •***  county  of  England,  form- 
In  1804,  for  instance,  in  case  the  price  ing  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
of  corn  was  below  63«.  a  prohibitory  island,,  bounded  IE.  by  Devonshire,  and 
duty  of  24a.  Sd,  was  to  be  laid  on  what  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea; 
was  imported ;  if  between  63«.  and  66«..  area,  1350  sq.  miles  or  868,167  acres, 
a  duty  of  2«.  6d. ;  and  only  when  the  The  coastline  is  much  broken.  Between 
price  had  risen  as  high  as  669.  per  ouar-  the  north  and  south  coasts  is  the  promon- 
ter  was  the  foreign  grain  allowed  to  tory  of  Land's  End,  terminating  in  gran- 
pass  at  a  nominal  duty  of  6d.  \^th  ite  cliffs  alK>ut  60  feet  high.  Some  of  the 
variations  of  more  or  less  importance  other  cliffs  exceed  400  ft.  in  height.  At 
this  slidintr  scale  of  prohibitory  duties  Land's  End  terminate  the  hills  of  the 
continued  in  force  till  1846,  when  Sir  Devonian  Range,  their  highest  summit  in 
Robert  Peel,  influenced  by  the  com  law  Cornwall  being  Brown  Willy,  1368  feet 
repeal  agitation,  and  more  especially  by  Granite  and  old  red  sandstone  are  the 
the  Anti-Corn  I^w  League,  headed  by  chief  rocks.  The  rivers  are  numerous, 
Cobden  and  Bright,  carried  a  measure  but  short.  Much  of  the  area,  especially 
repealing  the  duty  on  imported  corn,  ex-  in  the  elevated  districts,  is  barren  moor- 
cept  a  nominal  sum  of  1«.  per  quarter,  land.  About  a  fifth  is  under  the  plow, 
which  also  in  1869  was  done  away  with.  The  chief  wealth  of  the  county  is  in  its 
thus  leaving  the  importation  of  com  en-  minerals,  especially  its  mines  of  copper 
tirely  free.  and  tin,   though   the  value  of  botii  nas 

Unm  MoricyAliI  (Chrysanthemum  $0-  diminished.  Several  mines  exceed  350 
^ornman^Oia  ^^f^^)^  ^  common  fathoms  in  depth.  In  the  BotaUack 
weed  in  British  cornfields,  of  a  rich  copper  mine,  a  few  miles  north  of 
orange  color.  Land's    End,    the    workings    are  carried 

f!nm«Tnnt1i  ^  small  moth,  the  Tinia  below  the  sea.  In  addition  to  tin  and 
\/vxu  1UVVU9  granella,  the  larva  of  copper  there  are,  in  comparatively  small 
which  is  exceedinsrly  destmctive  to  com  quantities,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  man- 
sheaves  in  the  field,  and  to  stored  grain,  ganese,  antimony,  cobalt  and  bismuth, 
from  eatinar  into  the  grains.  Salt,  fre-  There  are  also  valuable  deposits  of  kao- 
quent  turning,  and  many  expedients  are  Hn  or  china-clay.  There  are  no  manu- 
employed  to  destroy  the  eggs.  factures,    but    the   fisheries,    particularly 

CornO,    MoNm    See  0«.«  Sa..o.  ?5>rS^^a'rwi1^^hrlc^1I^s1^^ 'b^^^^^^^^^^ 

Com  Salad  y<^^erianella  oUtoria  and  have  been  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands 
\/vxu  MCMCft\j.9  other  species  of  the  same  of  antiquity.  The  natives  long  main- 
genus,  order  Valerianacece,  is  extremely  tained  their  independence  against  the 
easy  of  cultivation,  and  can  be  obtained  Saxons,  and  their  country  was  spoken 
in  the  very  first  days  of  spring.  F.  oH-  of  as  West  Wales.  Their  language  also 
toria,  called  also  lamb's  lettuce,  is  a  long  continued  to  be  Celtic.  (See  Corn- 
weak,  succulent  herb  6  to  12  inches  high,  iah  Language,)  The  chief  towns  are 
used  as  a  salad  in  early  spring.  Bodmin  (county  town),  Penzance.  Traro 

Com  Sawflv  (Oephus  pygmasus),  and  Falmouth  (with  Penryn).  The 
i.V'  "**'^"^  an  insect  the  larva  of  county  gives  the  tiUe  Duke  of  Cornwall 
which  prey  upon  wheat  and  other  cer-  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  of 
eals.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  Great  Britain,  and  forms  a  royal  duchy 
the  stalk,  where  the  larvae  live  upon  the  revenues  of  which  belong  to  the 
the  interior  of  the  straw  and  the  nutri-  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  time  being 
tive  juices  of  the  plant.  The     dukedom     was    created     for    the 

rnm-tlirina  *  minute  species  of  Black  Prince  in  1337.  Poo.  (1911  > 
UOm-XnnpSy    thrips,  the  TWi*  ocre-  S28,131.  ^      ^ 

tfliiim,  which  does  much  miscbief  to  Comwall.  ?  Port  and  manofactnring 
grain  crops,  insinuating  itself  between  wxixwo^x*,  ^^^^  ^^  Canada,  province 
the  chaff  and  the  unripe  seed,  and  cans-  Ontario,  on  the  north  side  of  the  St 
ing  the  latter  to  shrivel  by  sucking  the  Lawrence,  67  miles  above  Montreal  Pon 
Juice.    It  is  barely  a  line  long.  659^  ^ 
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ComwalliS  t^omVal-is),  Champs. 
^^*  ******  MARQUIS  OF,  son  of  the 
first  Earl  Cornwallis,  born  in  1738. 
Edu«ated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he 
scnred  in  1761  as  an  aide-de-camp  in 
the  Seven  Years'  war;  was  made  col- 
onel of  foot  in  176G,  and  finally  generaL 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  American  war 
he  sailed  with  his  regiment,  served  with 
distinction  under  Howe  and  Clinton,  and 
in    1780   was   left   in    independent   com- 


Lord  ComwalliB. 

mand  in  South  Carolina  with  1000  men. 
He  defeated  Gen.  Gates  at  Camden,  1780, 
and  fought  Gen.  Greene  at  Guilford  in 
1781,  but  six  months  afterwards  was  be- 
sieged in  Torktown  and  compelled  to 
surrender,  October  17,  1781.  TTiis  dis- 
aster brought  an  end  to  the  war.  In 
1786  Ix)rd  Cornwallis  went  to  India 
with  the  double  appointment  of  com- 
mander-in-chief and  governor-general,  in- 
vaded Mysore  in  1791,  and  obliged  Tip- 
poo  Saib  to  surrender  much  territory. 
Having  returned  to  Britain,  he  was  cre- 
ated a  marquis  (1794),  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  ot  Ireland,  and  again  in  1805 
governor-general  of  India.  He  died  the 
following  year. 
Com-Weevil  (•^^'^1)».  .*    destructive 

stored  corn.     There  are  various  species: 
order    Coleoptera,    family    Curculionidae, 

Jrenus  Calandra,  The  Calandra  granaria 
8  a  slender  beetle  of  a  dark-chestnut 
color  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long. 
It  bores  a  hole  and  deposits  its  egg  in- 
side of  the  grain,  which  is  afterwards 
eaten  to  the  husk  by  the  grub. 
PoTO  O^^'ro),  a  seaport  town  of  Vene- 
^^**'  xuela,  at  one  time  a  flourishing 
place,    but    now    much    decayed.      Pop. 


Corocore  ^J^^'^'Hs,^^^' jKl^t 

ous  forms.  That  used  in  Celebes  is  pro- 
pelled by  oars,  and  is  often  manned  with 
sixty  men.  Others,  as  those  used  in  the 
Moluccas,  are  masted  vessels. 
Corodv  ^J^BODY  (kor'o-di),  an  allow- 
J^>  ance  of  meat,  drink  or  cloth- 
ing, anciently  due  to  the  king  frum  an 
abbey  or  other  religious  house,  for  the 
'sustenance  of  such  of  his  servants  as  he 
thought  good  to  place  there  for  mainte- 
nance. Corodies  were  also  retained  by  the 
private  founders  of  religious  houses  and 
even  granted  to  benefactors,  and  consisted 
in  the  right  of  sending  a  certain  number 
of  persons  to  be  boarded  at  an  abbey. 
finrnllfl.     (k6-rora),  in  botany,  the  por- 

calyx ;  the  inner  floral  envelope.  The 
corolla  sur- 
rounds the  parts 
of  fructification 
and  is  composed 
of  leaves  called 
petals.  When 
there  are  sev- 
eral free  leaves 
it  is  called  a 
polypctalous  co- 
rolla, as  in  the 
rose ;  but  when 
the  petals  arc 
united  by  the 
margins  into  a 
c  o  n  t  i  n  u  ous 
structure  it  is 
called  monopei- 
alous,  or  more 
correctly  ganKh 
peialoua.      It    may 


aa.  Many  petaled  or 
leaved  Ck>rolla8.  6  b.Sincle 
petaled  or  leared  Corollaa. 


. .  .    generally   be   distin- 

^ished  from  the  calyx  by  the  fineness  of 
Its  texture  and  the  gayness  of  its  colors ; 
but  there  are  manv  exceptions. 
r!ArAl1aT*v  (koro-la-ri;  in  Latin  corol- 
vurvuttrjr  larium),  in  mathematics, 
a  collateral  conclusion,  following  from  a 
proposition  demonstrated. 
Corolliflora  (korK)l-i-fl6'r6),  one.  of 
wAVj^u^wxc^  the  great  subdivisions 
of  exogenous  plants,  distinguished  by 
the  corolla  being  gamopetalous,  inserted 
below  the  ovary,  and  by  the  stamens  be- 
ing inserted  on  the  corolla.  The  prim- 
rose, health,  gentian,  verbena,  etc.,  are 
included  in  this  division. 

Coromandel  Coast  ^^-^^STaM): 

the  east  coast  of  the  Indian  Peninsula, 
Madras  Presidency,  or  that  portion  of  it 
between  Palk  Strait  and  the  river  Pen- 
nar.  It  is  open,  sandy,  and  has  no  secure 
harbors,  and  the  surf  renders  landing 
difficult  and  often  impossible  except  to 
the  native  catamaran. 
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Coromandel  Wood 


Corot 


Coromandel  Wood,   ^Ji^  wood  of 

BHia,  a  tree  found  in  Ceylon,  its  ground 
color  ifl  chocolate  brown,  with  black 
Btripes  and  marks;  it  is  hard,  turns 
well,  and  makes  very  handsome  furni- 
ture. 

Corona  <k^r«;»a;  L.  *a  crown/)— 
v«**«'  (1)  In  astronomy,  a  halo  or 
luminous  circle  round  one  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  specifically  the  portion  of  the 
aureola  observed  during  total  eclipses 
of  the  sun,  which  lies  outside  the  chro- 
mosphere or  region  of  colored  promi- 
nences. It  is  supposed  to  be  an  outer 
portion  of  the  solar  atmosphere  of  ex- 
ceeding rarity.  (2)  In  botany,  an  ap* 
pendage  of  the  corolla  in  some  flowers, 
coming,  as  it  were,  between  the  corolla 
and  the  stamens,  well  seen  in  the  cup  of 
the  daffodil.  (3)  In  architecture,  the 
lower  member  oi  the  projecting  part  of  a 
cornice. 

Coro'na  Anstra'lis  ^  ^  ^  ®  *  *  ®  '^  ^^ 

WAV  u«>  AAMoi#A»  Aj.a  ^j^  crown'), 
one  of  Ptolemy's  southern  constellations, 
containing  twelye  stars. 

Coro^na  Borea^Iis  ^*  ^^  'northern 

WAV  MM^  MVAVOT  MO    crown  ) ,  ouc  of 
Ptolemy's    northern    constellations,    con- 
taining twenty-one  stars. 
CoronAfih    (kor'O-nafc).    or   Cora- 
VOrouaca    j^^^j^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  lamenta- 

tion  for  the  dead  formerly  customary 
among  the  Celts  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land* 

CoronadO  (^o^nA'do),  Vabquez  db, 
vrvxvixAuv  ^  Spanish  explorer,  bom 
at  Salamanca,  about  1510.  He  went  to 
Mexico  and  in  1540  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  to  the  north, 
with  the  hope  of  discovering  and  con- 
quering a  rich  kingdom  in  that  direction. 
Coronado  went  as  far  north  as  Kansas, 
but  failed  in  all  his  hopes  and  became 
insane  from  disappointment,  dying  about 
1542. 

r.ArAiiA.tinii  (kor-6-nft'shun),  the 
l/OronaXlOn  piecing  of  the  crown  on 
a  monarch's  head  with  solemn  rites  and 
ceremonies.  Part  of  the  ceremony  usu- 
ally consists  in  the  oath  which  the  mon- 
arch takes,  that  he  will  govern  Justly, 
will  always  consult  the  real  welfare  ox 
his  people,  and  will  conscientiously  ob- 
serve the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state. 
In  England  kings  have  been  anointed 
and  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  even 
to  the  latest  times,  with  great  splendor. 
The  form  of  the  coronation  oath  settled 
after  the  revolution  of  1688  remained 
unchanged  until  1910,  when  it  was  de- 
cided in  Parliament  to  rescind,  in  the 
coming  coronation  of  George  V,  the  poi^ 
tion  leflectiji^  on  the  Boman  Catholic 


faith.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
puts  the  oath  to  the  sovereign,  who 
swears  to  govern  according  to  the  stat- 
utes of  Parliament,  to  cause  law  and 
Justice  in  mercy  to  be  executed,  and  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  religion. 
Coronellid®  (^or-o-neri-dS),  a  wide- 
^  ly-spread  family  of  non- 
venomous  serpents.  It  includes  several 
genera,  as  Psammophylaw  and  CoroneUa. 
CoroneUa  Iwvis.  the  smooth  snake,  is  a 
native  of  Britain. 

Coroner  (l^oil^^P^r),  an  official  whose 
chief  duty  is  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  persons  killed 
or  dying  suddenly.  The  coroner's  exami- 
nation is  made  in  all  cases  with  the  aid 
of  a  Jury,  in  sight  of  the  body,  and  at 
the  place  where  the  death  happened.  If 
the  body  is  not  found  he  cannot  sit.  In 
the  United  States  coroners  are  elected 
or  appointed.  They  have  no  defined  re- 
sponsibility, except  in  cases  of  crime, 
where  they  can  cause  arrests. 
Coronet  (kor'6-net),  such  a  variety  of 
w  waa^v  crown  as  is  worn  by  princes 
and  noblemen.  G^ie  coronet  of  a  Brit- 
ish duke  is  adorned  with  strawberry 
leaves ;  that  of  a  marquis  has  leaves  with 


Ck>B01fSTS 

l«OfaDake.  2.  Of  a  Mkrquia.  3.  OfanBttL 
4.  Of  a  ViMount.  6.  Of  a  Baron.  ^^ 
pearls  interposed;  that  of  an  earl  raises 
the  pearls  above  the  leaves;  that  of  a 
viscount  is  surrounded  with  pearls  only; 
that  of  a  baron  has  only  six  pearls. 
Corot  (k^rO).  Jean-Baptistb-Ca. 
^^*^"'  muxb,  a  French  artist,  bom  at 
Paris  in  1796 ;  died  in  1875 ;  studied  un- 
der Michallon  and  Victor  Bertin  and  af- 
tervTards  in  Italy.  He  exhibited  for  Vhe 
first  time  in  the  salon  in  1827,  but  some 
years  elapsed  before  the  high  qualities  of 
nis  work  were  recognized.  The  fortune 
whicb  he  inherited  from  his  father  enabled 
him,  liQw^Tw,  to  follow  ont  the  \>eii%  of  bir 
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Corozonuts  Corpus  Christi 


renins,  and  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  tariff  law  of  1909  providing  for  the  tax- 
his  life  were  a  continnous  triumph.  He  ation  of  every  corporation,  joint-stock 
frequently  painted  figure  subjects,  inclnd-  company  and  assurance  company  organ- 
ing  the  large  sacred  pictures,  the  FUpht  ized  and  doing  business  in  the  United 
ffi^o  Egypt  and  the  Baptism  of  Vhrtst;  States,  the  tax  being  one  per  cent,  upon 
but  his  most  characteristic  and  successful  all  the  net  income  over  $5000.  This  is  a 
work  was  in  landscape.  His  woodland  national  tax,  its  proceeds  forming  a  part 
scenes,  painted  for  the  most  part  at  of  the  national  revenue.  In  1910  these 
dawn  or  twilight  in  a  scheme  of  pale  were  over  $26,000,000.  The  law,  as  su^ 
greens  and  silvery  grays,  show  a  singu-  tained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  gives  the 
Tarly  subtle  feeling  for  this  phase  of  na-  government  the  nght  to  investigate  the 
ture,  and  are  undoubtedly  among  the  books  of  corporations, 
most  important  contributions  of  the  last  rjoms  (^^^!  French  for  body),  a  word 
century  to  landscape  art.  wxyo     often   used   as  a   military  and 

Corozonnts  (ko-r6'«6-),  the  seeds  of  a  political  term. — A  corps  d'arm^e,  or 
vrvxvAvuuifo  ^  tropical  American  army  corps,  one  of  the  largest  divisions 
palm,  the  PhyteUphas  macrocarpa,  whose  of  an  army. — Corps  diplomatique,  the 
hardened  albumen,  under  the  name  of  body  of  ministers  or  diplomatic  char- 
vegetable  ivory,  is  used  for  small  arti-  acters. — Corps  ISgislatif  (k6r  ia-zhis-l&- 
cles  of  turnery-ware.  tSf),  the  lower  house  of  the  French  leg- 

Gomor&l  (.ko^P^i^  l  French,  oaporal,  islature  in  1857-70.  Its  members  were 
\/vxyvj.cvL  fpQUj  L^  caput,  the  nead,  the  elected  for  six  years  in  the  proportion  of 
corporal  being  formerly  a  superior  ofii-  1  to  35,000  electors, 
cer),  a  petty  officer  in  the  American  and  r!nraTi1»TiPA  (kor'ptl-lens),  an  un- 
British  armies  ranking  just  above  the  ^*'rp*"«"*'C  ^j^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^, 
ordinary  private  and  below  the  sergeant,  man  body  due  to  the  excessive  deposition 
He  has  charge  of  one  of  the  squads  of  the  of  fat.  It  is  promoted  by  a  diet  too  rich 
company,  places  and  relieves  sentinels,  in  fat-forming  materials,  fats,  starch  and 
etc.  sugars,  bodily  inactivity,  tranquillity  of 

rArriAiHifiATi  (kor-p5-rft'shun),  in  law,  mind,  etc.  There  is,  however,  a  diseased 
l/OrporauuiL  ^  ^j^-Jj  ^^  political  body  state  of  the  system  which,  independently 
in  which  are  vested  certain  rights  or  priv-  of  all  these  influences,  will  increase  the 
ileges  with  a  view  to  their  preservation  in  production  and  deposition  of  fat  If 
perpetual  succession.  A  corporation  may  corpulence  is  excessive  it  becomes  trou- 
consist  of  one  person  only  and  his  sue-  blesome  and  at  length  dangerous.  In 
cessors.  when  it  is  called  sole  (the  sover-  curing  corpulency  due  attention  must  be 
eign  of  Britain  for  example)  ;  or  of  a  paid  to  the  regulating  of  the  diet,  exer- 
number  ofpersons,  when  ft  is  called  ag-  cise  and  sleep  of  the  individuaL  Es- 
grepate,  Wnen  a  corporation  is  vested  in  pecial  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
a  single  person,  that  person  is  looked  upon  kind  of  diet.  Avoid  all  kinds  of  fiat- 
in  reffara  to  the  rights  of  the  corporation  forming  food,  such  as  fat,  cream,  butter, 
as  holding  a  representative  or  official  posi-  sugar,  potatoes,  farinaceous  food  and 
tion,  and  these  rights  belong  to  and  are  malt  liquors,  and  indeed  alcoholic  liq- 
transmitted  by  him  in  virtue  of  this  posi-  uors  of  all  kinds.  Little  bread  should 
tion,  and  not  as  natural  rights.  In  like  be  eaten;  a  moderate  increase  in  animal 
manner  the  rights  and  powers  of  an  ag-  foods,  lean  beef,  fish,  fowl,  eggs,  is  al- 
gregate  corporation  do  not  consist  of  the  lowed;  green  vegetables  and  fresh  fruit 
natural  rights  of  the  members,  but  of  the  may  be  eaten.  Kegular  exercise  to  suit 
rights  held  and  duly  exercised  by  the  the  person's  powers  should  be  engaged 
terms  of  the  corporation.  Corporations  in.  A  noted  instance  of  corpulency  is 
may  be  either  public  or  private.  An  in-  Daniel  Lambert,  who  weighed  over  60 
stance  of  the  former  is  a  municipal  cor-  stone,  or  more  than  700  lbs.     Moderate 

§  oration  under  the  management  of  the  corpulence  may  be  quite  consistent  with 
tate  or  the  United  States  government,  health. 
Private  corporations  do  not  fulfill  any  rift,.^,,-  HliriQH  (kor'pus  kris'ti  ; 
function  of  public  government.  They  ^^'^P**®  ^■»"^*"  ^body  of  Christ'), 
may  be  either  ecclesiastical  or  lay.  Ec-  the  consecrated  host  at  the  Lord's  Sup- 
clesiastical  corporations  are  created  to  per,  which,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
enable  religious  societies  to  manage  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  changed 
greater  facility  their  temporal  concerns,  by  the  act  of  consecration  into  the  real 
Lay  corporations  are  private  corporations  body  of  Christ.  This  doctrine  caused  the 
not  under  immediate  control  of  some  re-  adoration  of  the  consecrated  host,  and 
ligious  body.  hence  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 

COTDOratiOll  TaX«  5»  ?^?^^-.  ^  *°^  ordained  for  the  host  a  particular  festival, 
vuirpvjrauua  XUfti  ^Ql^^    States  called   the   Corpus   ChrisH  feast    This 
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Corpus  Christi 
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wai  instituted  in  1264  by  Pope  Urban 
IV  by  a  bull,  in  which  he  appointed  the 
Thursday  of  the  week  after  Trinity  Sun- 
day for  the  celebration  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  festival  throughout  Christendom. 

Corpus  Christi,  ?,„^.  ^^^l^^ 

on  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of 
Nueces  Riyer,  200  miles  s.  w.  of  Galves- 
ton. Oysters  and  turtles  are  canned  and 
largely  shipped,  and  it  has  an  ice  plant, 
planing  mills,  etc.    Pop.  8222. 

Corpuscles  [l^ ^g«.ta.^ %^^»>li 

substance,  such  as  the  electrons  supposed 
to  constitute  the  atom,  and  the  nying 
particles  in  the  Lesage  hvputhesis  of 
gravitation.  (See  next  article.)  A  name 
also  applied  to  two  kinds  of  minute 
solid  bodies  constituting  an  integral  part 
of  blood. 

GorpusoxLlar  Theory  of  light 

(kor-pnslktl-lar),  the  theory  which  ex- 
plained the  phenomena  of  light  by  sup- 
posing that  a  luminous  body  emits  exces- 
sively minute  particles  of  matter,  cor- 
puscules  as  they  were  called,  which  strik- 
ing the  eve  produce  the  sensation  of  light. 
Newton  neld  the  corpuscular  theory,  and 
supported  it  with  great  ingenuity.  This 
theory  has  long  been  displaced  by  the 
undulatory  theory   (which  see). 

CorpnS  Juris  (kor;P«s  jtl'rls;  'body 
vvA^Mo  « lUAo   ^^  law')    is   a  name 

^ven  to  certain  collections  of  laws.  The 
name  of  (Corpus  Joris  Civilis  ('body  of 
dvil  law')  in  particular  was  bestowed 
in  the  twelfth  century  upon  the  general 
body  of  legal  works  drawn  up  at  the  or- 
ders of  Justinian,  viz.  the  Institutes, 
Pandects,  Code  and  Novels ;  together  with 
the  collections  bearing  on  the  feudal  law 
appended  to  them.  With  the  canonical 
or  papal  laws  the  same  mode  of  proceed- 
ing has  been  adopted,  and  the  C])orpus 
Juris  Canonid  compiled. 
dnrml  <kor-al').   a   yard   or   stockade 

Correction  of  the  Press,    ^%^^ 

of  printed  matter  before  publication. 
The  first  impression  taken  from  the  types 
is  called  a  proof ,  and  almost  always  con- 
tains some  errors.  In  correcting  proofs 
for  the  printer  the  following  signs  are 
used: — ^When  a  wrong  word  or  letter 
occurs,  a  line  is  drawn  through  it,  and 
the  proper  word  or  letter  written  on  the 
margin  opposite.  If  a  clause,  word,  or 
letter  is  omitted,  a  caret  ( A  )  is  marked 
at  the  place,  and  the  omission  is  written 
on  the  margin.  If  a  superfluous  letter 
or  word  occurs,  the  pen  is  drawn  throuflrh 
ii  and  the  character  ^.signifying  dele 


(delete,  or  take  out),  written  in  the 
margin.  Where  words  are  improperly 
joined,  a  caret  is  written  at  the  place 
where  the  separation  should  be  made,  and 
the  mark  M  written  in  the  margin.  When 
syllables  or  words  are  improperly  sepa- 
rated, they  are  joined  by  horizontal 
parentheses,  as  du  ty.  These  parentheses 
are  to  be  made  in  the  margin  as  well  as 
at  the  break.  This  sign  is  also  used 
where  there  is  too  much  space  in  one  or 

more  parts  of  a  line.  A  tick-mark  ( \  ) 
also  means  to  lessen  space.  When  words 
are  transposed,  they  are  to  be  connected 
by  a  curved  line,  as  /^not\js^  when  set 
up  for  'is  not,*  and  the  mark  ir,  (trans- 
pose) is  to  be  written  in  the  margin. 
When  a  letter  is  turned,  a  line  is  drawn 

under  it,  and  the  mark    Q  made  in  the 

margin.  When  punctuation  is  omitted, 
or  requires  to  be  altered,  a  caret  is  put 
at  the  place,  and  the  comma  or  period, 
etc.,  is  placed  in  the  margin,  with  a 
stroke  behind  it,  as  /  .  If  a  mark  of 
quotation  or  superior  letter  has  been 
omitted,    the    caret   is   made   as   before, 

and  a  mark  of  this  sort  ^Lm  or  ^ 
placed  in  the  margin.  Words  which 
are  to  be  printed  in  italics  are  marked 
beneath  with  a  single  line;  as,  office 
(ojgUce),  if  in  small  capitals,  with  two 
lines,   as   Greece    (Gbebcb)  ;   if  in  foil 

capitals,  with  three,  as  James  (JAMES). 


Where  these  marks  are  used  in  correc- 
tion, the  abbreviations  Hal,  tmall  oapa.^ 
or  caps,  should  be  written  in  the  margin. 
Where  a  word  printed  in  italics  is  to  be 
altered  to  roman  letters,  a  line  is  to  be 
drawn  under  it,  and  the  word  rom,  writ- 
ten in  the  margin.  Where  a  corrector, 
after  altering  a  word,  changes  his  mind, 
and  prefers  to  let  it  stand,  dots  are 
placed  under  the  word  in  the  proof,  and 
the  word  stei  (let  it  stand)  written  in 
the  margin.  When  two  paragraphs  are 
desired  to  be  joined,  the  end  of  the  one 
and  the  beginning  of  the  other  paragraph 
are  connected  by  a  cnrved  line  O^^^^O  > 
and  the  words  run  in  written  in  the  mar- 
gin. Where  a  new  paragraph  is  desired 
to  be  made,  the  mark  tl  is  inserted  at  the 
place,  and  the  word  par,  written  in  the 
margin.  The  corrections  should  always 
be  written  on  the  margin  of  the  proof  so 
as  to  ensure  notice  by  the  printer;  and 
when  these  are  numerous  or  intricate, 
connect  them  by  a  line  drawn  from  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  made. 
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Gorreggio  Corrugated  Iron 

CorrefiTCio  (k<»''rej'^)>  Antonio  Al-  Galway  Bay.  It  has  some  fine  scenery 
wv  ^e&'^v  ijjQui^  an  Italian  painter,  on  ito  northern  and  western  shores,  con- 
bom  at  Correggio,  near  Modena,  in  1494.  tains  numerous  islands,  and,  next  to 
Little  is  known  of  his  life,  which  was  Lough  Neagh,  is  the  largest  lake  in  Ire- 
yery  retired.     Almost  the  only  anecdote  land. 

told  of  him  is  that  on  seing  the  St.  fjorriiior  (kor'iHior;  ItaUan  and  Span- 
Ceciha  of  Raphael  he  exclaimed  'Anch  v^vxxiuvi  jgjj^^  jjj  architecture,  a  gal- 
*io  son  pittore  '  (I  also  am  a  painter),  lery  or  long  aisle  leading  to  several  cham- 
but  this  is  doubtful.  Ck>rreggio  is  un-  bers  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  some- 
rivaled  in  chiaroscuro  and  in  the  grace  times  wholly  enclosed,  sometimes  open 
and  rounding  of  his  figures.  Among  on  one  side.  In  fortification,  corridor 
his  best  pictures  are  Night,  in  which  signifies  the  same  as  covert-way, 
the  chief  Ught  is  the  glonr  beaming  fiftrrii^iifM  (koivrC-ftn'tfts).  a  town  of 
from  the  infant  Saviour;  the  St,  Jerome:  vrvxxiciii»c»  ^j^^  Argentine  Republic, 
the  Marriage  of  St,  Catherine;  several  capital  of  the  province  of  same  name,  on 
MadonnOBf  one  of  them  (called  La  the  ParanA.  near  its  confluence  with  the 
ZmgareUa,  •r  the  Oipay  Oirl)  said  to  Paraguay,  832  miles  N.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
represent  his  wife;  the  Penitent  Magda-  It  is  well  placed  to  serve  as  an  entrepot 
lene;  the  altar-pieces  of  St  Francis,  St.  of  goods  between  the  upper  parts  of  the 
George  and  St  Sebastian;  Christ  in  the  Paraguay  and  the  ParanA  and  the  sea- 
Garden  of  Olives;  the  fresco  of  the  ports  on  the  La  Plata,  Pop.  30,172. 
Ascension  in   the   Church   of   St   John,  Pop.  of  province,  299,470. 

^iSr^l^^ot'^V'SS^U^';  Wc^  Comevrekin.  See  com^t.-. 

Homo  and  Cupid,  Mercury  and  Venus^  rinrri  imiti  (kor^i-gan),  Miohakl  Au- 
both  in  the  National  Gallery,  London,  ^wxii^nu  qustinb,  archbishop,  bom 
He  died  in  1534.  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1839 ;  died  in 

rorrfklAtion  i%f  PTivqipslI  PorAfiS  ^^^«  ^^  ^^  graduated  at  the  American 
UOrreiaUOn  OI  rnysicai  XOrces^  CoUege  at  Rome  in  1863,  became  Roman 

a  term  introduced  by  Mr.  Grove  to  denote  Catholic  bishop  of  Newark  in  1873,  was 
what  may  more  properly  be  called  the  made  an  archbishop  in  1880,  and  sac- 
convertibility  of  the  various  forms  of  ceeded  Cardinal  McCloskey  as  Archbishop 
enersy.  The  energy,  for  instance,  which  of  New  York  in  1885. 
a  bullet  in  rapid  motion  possesses,  is  con-  flnrrn'hn'nr  (kor'o-bo-ri),  a  dance  en- 
verted  into  heat  when  it  strikes  tae  vruiiuuuijr  ^^^^  ^^  j^y  Australian 
target,  the  bullet  being  then  warm  to  the  natives  in  which  the  performers,  with 
touch.  So  heat  may  again  be  converted  shields  in  their  hands,  circle  round  a  fi^ 
into  kineiio  energy,  that  is,  the  form  of  rformi^v  Aaa  Cnmd^ 
energy  possessed  by  a  moving  body;  for  ^©ITOay.  See  Corody, 
instance,  through  the  intermediation  of  a  riArrnaiiTAa  (ko-rO'sivs;  Lat  oofToders, 
steam  engine.  Heat  is  also  directly  con-  vruiiunivco  ^^  ^^^  away),  in  surgery, 
verted  into  electricity,  and  electricity  substances  which  eat  away  whatever  part- 
into  heat  In  connection  with  this  of  the  body  they  are  applied  to;  such 
doctrine  that  of  the  conservation  of  en-  are  glacial  acetic  acid,  burned  alum,  white 
ergy  ought  also  to  be  studied.  precipitate  of  mercury,  red  precipitate  of 
CorrJ^ze  (kor^rftx),  an  inland  depart-  mercury,  butter  of  antimony,  hydrochloric 
vrvxxcAv  ment  of  France,  formed  from  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  corrosive  sublimate, 
part  of  the  former  province  of  Limousin,  etc 

and    deriving  its   name    from    the   river  CVirrniri VA  SnTilimfttA     bichloride  of 

Corrtee,  by  which  it  is  traversed;  area,  ^riOSlVe  aiTlDUinaxe,     mercury 

2273  square  miles ;  capital.  Tulle.    It  be-  ( HgCls) ,   a  white,   crystalline   solid,  an 

longs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  acrid    poison    of    great    virulence.     The 

Garonne.     Shccept  in  a  few  valleys  the  stomacn-pump  and  emetics  are  the  surest 

soil  is  far  from  fertile,  heaths  occupying  a  preventives     of     its     deleterious    effects 

great  extent  of  surface,  and  agriculture  when  accidentally  swallowed,  if  used  im- 

being  in  a  very  backward  state.     Pop.  mediately;    after    a    time    the    corroslTe 

317,430.  action  of  the  chemical  on   the  stomach 

;  CSorrib      ^^^h    {\oh  kor'ib),  a  lar^e  may  result  in  rupture  thereof  if  an  in- 

">    lake    in    Ireland,    mostly    in  strument  be  inserted  or  emetic  attempted. 

County   Galway,   partly   also  in  County  White  of  egg  is  very  serviceable  in  coun- 

Mayo,    about    23    miles    in    length,    and  teracting  corrosive  action  on  the  stomach, 

varying  from  2  to  6  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic 

It  receives  the  drainage  of  Lough  Mask  CVirmcyflf^il  Trnn     (^  o  r'tl-gft-ted), 

through  a  subterranean  channel,  its  own  ^^rrugai^a  xron     g  h  e  e  t  -  i  r  o  n 

waters  being  carried  by  Galway  River  to  strengthened  by  being  bent  into  parallel 
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Corruption  of  Blood  Cort 

farrows.  It  is  largely  used  for  roofing,  is  Monte  Cinto,  8891  feet'  high,  Monte 
and  when  dipped  in  melted  zinc,  to  give  it  Rotondo  coming  next,  8775  feet  high, 
a  thin  coating  thereof,  is  commonly  From  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  chain 
known  as  galvanized  iron.  numerous  streams  flow  to  opposite  sides 
Pnmi-nfiATi  nf  "Rlnnfl  See  At-  of  the  coast,  generally  mere  torrents. 
UOrrupnon  OI  illOOa.  fainder.  with  the  exception  of  some  marshy  dis- 
PArrtfurAnlrftTi  (kor- re>vrek'an),  a  tricts  on  the  east  coast,  the  climate  is 
vrurrjrvjrcu&oii  pi^^  ^^  ^^^  ^est  excellent  There  are  fine  forests  con- 
coast  of  Scotland.  taining^  pines,  oaks,  beeches,  chestnuts 
pAmr  (kor'ri),  a  city  of  Erie  Co..  and  cork-trees,  and  the  mountain  seen- 
\jvtiy  Pennsylvania,  37  miles  s.  s.  or  ery  is  splendid.  In  the  plains  and  nu- 
Erie.  It  has  locomotive  works,  machine  merous  valleys  the  soil  is  generallv  fer- 
shops,  tanneries,  etc.,  is  in  a  petroleum  tile;  but  agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
region,  and  contains  a  State  fish-hatchery,  state.  Mules,  goats,  horses,  cattle  and 
Pop.  5991.  afaeep,  and  among  wild  animals  the  boar, 
Canum  (kor'sak)  or  Cobsax  {Vulpca  the  fox  and  the  deer  are  common.  There 
WA^ov  coraac),  a  species  of  yellowish  are  good  fisheries.  In  minerals  Corsica  is 
fox  or  dog  found  in  Central  Asia,  Siboria  not  rich.  The  chief  exports  are  wine, 
and  India.  It  is  gregarious,  prowlu  by  brandy,  olive-oil,  chestnuts,  fruit  and  fish, 
day,  burrows,  and  lives  on  birds  and  The  chief  towns,  Ajaccio  and  Bastia, 
eggs.  are  connected  by  railway.  The  island 
rnrftstirfl  (kor'sArs),  the  Anglicized  was  first  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians, 
vuADoxxD  £^j,jjj  qI  ^jjg  ^^^m  ugg^  in  ^^  ^^^^m  whom  it  got  the  name  of  Cyrnos. 
south  of  Europe  to  denote  those  pirates  The  Romans  afterwards  gave  it  that  of 
who  sailed  from  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Corsica.  From  the  Romans  it  passed  to 
and  the  ports  of  Morocco.  the  Goths,  and  from  them  to  uie  Sara- 
HnrftAlAf  (korslet).  (1)  a  cuirass  or  cens,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  Ihe 
vruirsvicb  armor  to  protect  the  body  Genoese.  France  had  the  rights  of  the 
from  injury,  worn  formerly  by  pikemen,  Genoese  ceded  to  her,  after  Paoli  had 
generally  of  leather,  and  plstolproof.  (2)  virtually  made  Corsica  independent,  and 
The  part  of  a  winged  insect  which  an-  entered  on  forcible  possession  of  it  in 
swers  to  the  breast  of  other  animals.  1768.  An  insurrection  in  1794,  headed  by 
rSorset  (kor'set),  a  piece  of  under-  General  Paoli  and  assisted  by  the  British, 
vuxDvn  clothing  worn,  usually  by  for  a  time  restored  the  island  to  in- 
women,  to  give  shape  to  the  body,  con-  dependence;  but  in  1796  it  again  fell 
slsting  of  a  sort  of  closely-fitting  jacket,  under  the  dominion  of  France.  It  is 
usually  stiffened  by  strips  of  steel,  whale-  notable  as  the  birthplace  of  Napoleon, 
bene  or  other  means,  and  tightened  by  a  Pop.  (1906)  291,360. 
lace.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  made  r!or8inA.Tia  (kor-si-ka'na),  a  city, 
should  be  smooth  and  elastic,  and  it  w*»xvc»a*.«»  county  seat  of  Navarro 
should  be  especially  fitted  for  the  Co.,  Texas,  in  Central  Texas  in  what  is 
individual  wearer,  as  no  two  human  known  as  the  '  black  land  belt  * ;  served  by 
figures  are  precisely  alike.  It  should  be  five  railroads.  There  are  oil-wells  in  its 
remembered,  also,  that  corsets  are  meant  vicinity  and  it  has  shioping  and  manu- 
to  preserve  a  good  figure,  not  to  make  facturing  interests.  Pop.  14,970. 
one,  and  any  forcible  compression  of  the  rjAv«i%AJ  (kors'ned;  Anglo-Saxon),  for- 
shape,  especially  on  young  persons,  will  ^v*o*a^**  merly  a  piece  of  bread  con- 


only  end  in  destroying  natural  grace  of  secrated  by  exorcism,  to  be  swallowed  by 
movement  and  in  serious  Injury  to  the  anv  person  suspected  of  a  crime.  If 
health.  8rQilty>  it  was  expected  that  the  swallower 


HnrfiiAa  (kor'si-ka  ;  French,  Corse)  ^  would  fall  into  convulsions,  or  turn  deadly 
vruimua  ^n  isltLiid  in  the  Mediter-  pale,  and  that  the  bread  would  find  no 
ranean,  forming  the  French  department  passaare.  If  innocent,  it  was  believed  the 
of  same  name.  It  is  separated  from  mors€d  would  turn  to  nourishment, 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  on  the  south,  by  f!D«*a||  (kor'sd),  an  Italian  term  given 
the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  about  10  miles  ^^abw  ^^  ^  leading  street  or  fashion- 
wide  ;  length,  N.  to  s.,  110  miles ;  breadth,  able  carriage-drive, 
near  its  center,  53  miles ;  area,  3377  fjAv^  Hbnbt.  the  inventor  of  the  proc- 
square  miles.  The  east  coast  is  almost  ^^*  v  eases  of  puddling  and  rolling  iron, 
unbroken,  but  on  the  west  coast  a  num-  born  at  Lancaster,  England,  in  1740.  He 
her  of  deep  bays  follow  in  rapid  succes-  commenced  business  at  Gosport.  Hamp- 
sion.  The  interior  is  traversed  by  a  shire;  erected  ironworks,  and  studied  with 
mountain  chain,  the  culminating  potnt  great  success  methods  of  improTing  the 
•f  which,  according  to  the  latest  surveys,  process  of  manofactoring  iron.     Bj  tbs 
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Gortelyou  Cortona 

anfortunate  selection  of  a  partner  he  was  Mexico,  where  he  caused  his  vessels  to  be 

involved   in  a  complication   of   lawsuits,  burned,  in  order  that  his  soldiers  might 

and  finally  ruined.    In  1794,  however,  he  have  no  other   resource   than   their  own 

received  a  pension  of  £200  a  year  from  valor.     Having  induced  the  Totonacs  and 

the  British  government.   He  died  in  1800.  Tlazcalans     to     become    his     allies,    he 

Cortelvon    (J^or'tel-yft),    G  B  o  B  o  E  marched  towards  Mexico,  where  he  was 

vrvAv^Ajvu     Bbuce.     cabinet     official,  amicably    received;    but,    having    seized 

was  bom  at  New  York  in  1862 ;  was  grad-  Montezuma,     the    Aztec     monarch,     and 

uated  at  the  State  Normal  School,  became  treated  the  people  with  great  cruelty, 
a  law  reporter  in  1883  and  a  school  prin- 
cipal in  1886.  He  entered  public  service 
in  1889,  became  successively  private 
secretary  to  various  officials,  and  was 
made  stenographer  to  President  Cleveland 

in  1896,  assistant  secretary  to  President  i 

McKinley  in  1898,  and  secretary  in  1900.  ^ 
He  was  continued  in  this  position  by 
President  Roosevelt,  and  was  chosen  by 
him  in  1903  as  the  first  secretary  of  the 
new  department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
In  1906  he  was  appointed  Postmaster- 
General  and  in  1907  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  thus  holding  three  secretary- 
ships in  the  Roosevelt  cabineto.  In  1909 
he  became  president  of  tu<^  Consolidated 

Gas  Company,  of  New  YorV.  w.r«*«j«  r«H^. 
Onrt^H  (kor'tes).  the  old  assembly  of  FBmando  Cortes. 
vuxirCB  ^(^^  estates  in  Spain  and  Por-  they  finally  became  hostile  and  attacked 
tugal.  In  early  times  the  king  was  very  the  invaders.  After  a  desperate  struggle, 
dependent  upon  them,  especially  in  the  in  which  100,000  Mexicans  are  said  to 
kingdom  of  Aragon.  When  the  king-  have  perished,  the  city  was  taken,  and 
doms  of  Aragon  'and  Castile  were  united  soon  after  the  whole  country  was  sub- 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  crown  jugated.  In  1628  Cortex  returned  to 
succeeded  in  rendering  itself  more  Inde-  Spain ;  but  two  years  after  he  was  again 
pendent  of  the  estates,  and  in  1638  sent  out  to  Mexico,  where  he  remained  for 
Charles  abolished  the  assembly  of  the  ten  years,  discovering  meanwhile  the 
estates  in  Castile  altogether.  Gradually  peninsula  of  California.  He  returned 
the  popular  liberties  were  encroached  once  more  to  Spain,  where,  notwithstand- 
npon,  and  the  cortes  at  length  were  con-  ing  his  great  services,  he  was  coldly 
yened  only  for  the  purpose  of  homage  or  received  and  neglected.  After  taking  part 
ceremony,  or  when  a  question  regarding  in  an  expedition  to  Algiers  in  1641  he 
the  succession  arose.  In  1808  Napoleon  passed  the  remainder  of  his  dasrs  in 
revived  the  cortes  for  his  own  ends,  solitude.  He  left  a  character  eminent  for 
The  present  cortes  of  Spain  are  composed  bravery  and  ability,  but  infamous  for 
of  a  senate  and  congress  equal  in  perfidy  and  cruelty, 
authority,  and  having  the  power  along  flnrflanil  (kort'land),  a  city,  capital 
with  the  king  to  make  laws.  (See  ^orwttnu  ^^  Cortiand  Co..  New  York, 
Spain,)  The  Portuguese  cortes  is  coeval  36  miles  8.  of  Syracuse.  It  has  a  State 
with  the  monarchy,  and  has  had  a  history  normal  school  and  vario  s  factories,  in- 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Spanish.  eluding  machine  shops,  wire  works,  wall* 
UnrfAV  or  Cortes  (kor'tfls,  kor'tez)  paper,  silks  and  wagon  factories,  etc. 
\jQTJ,eZf  Fernando,    or    Hernan,    the  Pop.  11,604. 

conqueror  of  Mexico,  was  born  In  1485  no-nfoTifl.  (kor-tO'na),  a  city  of  Italy, 
at  Medellin,  in  Estremadura ;  died  near  ^^*  I'Vxac*  ^q  miles  s.  E.  of  Florence. 
Seville  in  1647.  He  went  to  the  West  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  is  partly 
Indies  in  1604,  where  Velasquez,  Gov-  surrounded  by  cyclopean  walls,  and  has 
emor  of  Cuba,  under  whom  he  had  greatly  in  its  museum  a  great  variety  of 
distinguished  himself,  gave  him  the  com-  Etruscan  and  Roman  relics.  Its  cathe- 
mand  of  a  fleet,  which  was  sent  on  a  dral  contains  fine  works  of  art  Pop. 
voyage  of  discovery.  Cortez  quitted  8667.  .  .  ^ 
Santiago  de  Cuba  in  1518,  with  eleven  Cortonft  (kpi^tO'na).  Pietro  dt,  prop- 
vessels,  about  700  Spaniards,  eighteen  ^^'^  "'^**'*  erly  P  ♦  e  t  r  o  Berreitm,  a 
horses  and  ten  small  field-pieces.  He  painter  and  architect,  was  bom  at  Oop- 
landed    on    the    shore    of    the    Gulf    of  tona  in  1596;  died  in  1669.     Pope  Ur- 
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ban  VIII  employed  him  to  decorate  a  a  flush  deck,  with  no  quarter-deck  and 
chapel  in  the  church  of  St.  Bibiena^  and  only  one  tier  of  guns;  but  the  term  is 
also  to  execute  the  frescoes  of  the  grand  now  somewhat  loosely  used.  Vessels  of 
salon  of  the  Barbenni  Palace.  Many  this  class  are  now  caUed  cruisers, 
churches  of  Roue  were  decorated  by  him  ;  /^^^^^^  ^«.  korvh  rkor'vf^  a  for- 
Kwt'fof  ?r^'ranl^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^   merlf  "iS^owiil^d'^  sVn^^^^^^^ 

wli  o!i?  r.inH,£l*  o1;S^Sth  nf  w  *»>b«y  i»«ar  HOxter  in  the  Prussian  prov- 

t"an  hS  ffr  w^  I?eat  ^<^*^  <>'  Westphalia,  founded  in  816,  an 

^Smation^'^AsT^a'^^^^^^^  he'^'dld  Tl]''rTl^\Z''^\'^'^^^^'''''  ^l'" 
some  important  work  in  church  restora-  tekind,  the  historiographer  of  the  convent ; 
tion.  Bruno,  known  afterwards  as  Pone  Greg- 

rinimTio  fv^^'T^rTA\  fi^A  r^*,*,,^  ^^^  I^^  ^^^  many  other  learned  men 
tOnma    (ko-rejnyi).     See  Corunna.       ^^^  educated  here.     To  its  library  be- 

Comndnm  (ko-run'dum),  the  earth  longed  the  only  MS.  of  the  first  six  books 
\/vxuiiuuau  iiiumina,  as  found  native  of  the  AnnaU  of  Tacitus,  discovered  here 
in  a  crystalline  state.  In  hardness  it  is  in  1514.  The  abbey,  or  castle  of  Gorvey, 
next  to  the  diamond.  The  amethyst,  as  it  is  now  called,  has  a  rich  and  exten- 
ruby,  sapphire  and  topaz  are  considered  sive  library ;  but  tne  ancient  collection  of 
as  varieties  of  this  mineral,  which  is  the  Benedictines  is  no  longer  in  exlst- 
found  in  India  and  China,  and  is  most  ence. 

usually  in  the  form  of  a  six-sided  prism  GoTVidfi  (kor^vi-dS),  the  crows,  a 
or  six-sided  pyramid.  It  is  nearly  pure  ^v*»***^  familv  of  conirostral  birds, 
anhydrous  alumina  (AlsOs),  and  its  spe-  in  which  the  bill  is  strong,  of  conical 
cific  gravity  is  nearly  four  times  that  shape,  more  or  less  compressed,  and 
of  water.  Its  color  is  various — green,  the  gape  straight.  The  nostrils  are 
blue  or  red,  inclining  to  gray,  due  to  covered  with  stiff,  bristle-like  feathers 
traces  of  iron,  copper,  etc.  Emery  is  a  directed  forwards.  The  family  includes 
variety  of  corundum.  the  common  crow,  rook,  raven,  magpie, 

UnimTiTia  (kO-run'na;  Spanish,  Co-  jay,  jackdaw,  nutcracker,  Gornii^  chough, 
vuriuum   rufia),  a  seaport  of  Spain,  etc. 

in  the  province  of  the  same  name  in  Ga-  Gorvl^IlllS    MAinnAS.     See  Matthias 
licia,  on  the  northwest  coast,  on  a  penin-  ^^*  '*  4**w»|  CorvinuB. 
sula  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Be-  (jAryo    (kor'vd),  the  smallest  and  most 
tansos.     It  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  northerly  of  the  Azore  Islands, 

lower  town,  the  former  built  on  the  e.   Pop.  about  1000. 

side  of  a  small  peninsula,  and  the  latter  CorWlH  (^o^^°)«  Thomas,  states- 
on  the  isthmus  connecting  the  peninsula  ^  ^  man  and  orator;  bom  in 
with  the  mainland.  The  harbor,  which  is  Bourbon  Go.,  Kentucky,  in  1794 ;  died  in 
well  protected,  is  deep,  spacious  and  1865.  He  won  celebrity  as  lawyer 
safe,  and  manv  improvements  have  lately  and  orator;  was  elected  to  Gongress  in 
been  m&de.  Gat  tie  form  the  chief  export.  1S30 ;  supported  Harrison  for  the  presi- 
There  is  a  government  tobacco  factory  dencv  in  1840;  and  was  elected  governor 
employing  3000  women  and  girls.  There  of  Ohio.  He  represented  Ohio  in  the 
is  a  lighthouse,  92  feet  high,  called  the  United  States  Senate,  1845-50,  and  in  the 
Tower  of  Hercules,  and  supposed  to  be  latter  year,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
of  Roman  construction.  Corunna  was  the  Treasury  by  President  Fillmore.  He 
tiie  port  oto2?P*^*"/®.^^^  ^^^  Spanish  ^^s  Minister  to  Mexico  1861-64. 
Armada    (1588),  and   the   »Sf "^^.^ f », *^?  Cor'vftt  Thomas,    an    eccentric    Bug- 

ife  '^ll   TF%r^!^ke  ^pTovi^f  Js  ^^^d  at  ^-at  India   in  wan- 

hUly,  and  its  inhabitants  chiefly  engaged  Sf""*^!*  *  ^^^\  P^'Jr.^"  S^**.  ^5'* 
in  agriculture  and  fishing.  Area,  3051  through  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  In- 
6q.  miles;  pop.  653,556.  dia,    etc.      His    travels    were    published 

iU%rirAt^  (kor'vft),  in  feudal  law,  an  under  such  curious  titles  as  Coryaft 
vruxvcc  obligation  on  the  inhabitants  Crudities,  Coryafs  Cramhe  or  Oolwort 
of  a  district  to  perform  certain  services.  Twice  Sodden,  etc.  He  acted  as  a  sort  of 
as  the  repair  of  roads,  etc..  for  the  butt  or  foil  to  the  wits  with  whom  he 
sovereign  or  the  feudal  lord.  In  France  associated  in  London, 
this  system  was  not  finally  abolished  rfnrv'haTifAS  (kor-i-ban'tez),  frantic 
untU  1792.  \/OryuanieB  p^.^g^    ^^    Cvbe\e,    who 

Corvette  (kor-vef),  a  vessel  of  war»  celebrated  the  mysteries  with  orgiastic 
WA  vwbv;   barque  or  ship-rigged,  having  dances  to  the  sound  of  drum  and  cymbal 
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Corvmb      (^or'imb).    in    botany,    that  cutlery;  the  enyirons  are  beautiful,  and 
^  form    or    injQorescence    in  produce   abundance  of  grain,   fruit,   oil, 

which  the  flowers,  each  on        Ol^j^mq        wine  and  silk. 

its  own  i>edicel  of  different  ^aalBBiLi-  CoshftrinP  (kosh'er-ing),  or  Cosh- 
lengths,  are  so  arranged  ^SSSBtS^  v^voucxxug  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  feudal  custom 
along  a  common  axis  as  to  ^i^Sfy  in  Ireland  by  which  the  lord  of  the  soil 
form  a  flat  broad  mass  of  oT^^^  had  the  right  to  lodge  and  feast  himself 
flowers  with  a  convex  or  ^^Jr^  at  a  tenant's  house, 
level  top.  as  in  tje  haw-         ^  CosLoctOll   <ko-.8hok'tpn),     a    town, 

thorn  and  candytuft  1  vrvi»*i.vvvvAi.    capital  of  Coshocton  Co., 

Gonmha.   (kor'i-fa),    a  I  Ohio,  26  mUes  n.  of  Zanesville.     It  has 

\/vAjj^uc»  g  e  n  n  g  of  corvinb  numerous  manufactories  and  is  an  im- 
palms,  including  the  fan-  ^^ocymo.  portant  shipping  point  for  coal,  grain, 
palm,  gebang  palm  and  taliput  flour,  wool,  etc    Pop.  9603. 

CorvnhffinA  (kor-i-ffi'na),  C  o  bT-  Cogmas  (k  o  s'  m  a  s),  snrnamed 
\/OrypiL»ua  yfhxse,  a  genus  of  ^wmas  Indicopleustes  (*the  Indian 
fishes  of  the  mackerel  family  (Scom-  navigator*),  an  Alexandrian  merdiant 
beridsB).  The  body  is  elongated,  com-  and  traveler  of  the  sixth  century;  after- 
pressea,  covered  with  small  scales,  and  wards  a  monk.  He  wrote  sereral 
the  dorsal  fin  extends  the  whole  length  geographical  and  theological  works,  the 
of  the  back,  or  nearly  so.  The  dolphin  most  important  of  which  extant  is  the 
of  the  ancients  is  the  O.  hippiiris.  All  Cliristian  Topography,  The  author  tries 
the  species,  natives  of  the  sea  of  warm  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  a  parallelocram 
dimates,  are  very  rapid  in  the!  motions,  bounded  by  walls,  which  meet  and  form 
and  very  voracious.  They  are  of  brilliant  the  vaulted  roof  which  we  call  the  aky. 
colors,  and  are  objects  of  admiration  to  finsTviAfina  (kos-met'iks;  from  Gr.  fto«- 
every  voyager.  l/OSmcucs   ^^  j  ornament  or  beauti- 

C!Aiimli»nft  (kor-i-f6'as),  the  leader  fy),  external  preparations  for  rendering 
VOrypuieus  ^^  ^j^^  chorus  in  the  the  skin  soft,  pure  and  white,  or  for 
Greek  drama.  His  functions  were  often  beautifying  and  improving  the  complex- 
as  wide  as  those  of  our  stage-manager,  ion.  To  these  may  be  added  preparations 
conductor  and  ballet-master.  The  name  for  preserving  or  beautifying  the  teeth, 
corypMe  is  now  applied  to  a  ballet-  and  those  which  are  applied  to  the  hair, 
dancer.  ffna-miam   (koa'mizm),  that  system  of 

(lArvnTioiloTi  (kor-i-fO-don),  a  genus  ^usinuam  phnnaophy.  based  on  the 
l/Urypuoaou  ^^  extinct  Ungulata,  doctrine  of  evolution,  enunciated  by  Mr. 
forming  a  link  between  the  elephants  and  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  school ;  a  phase 
tapirs,    having   the    ridges   of   its   molar  of  positivism. 

teeth  developed  into  points;  found  in  rfnimiA^nTlV  (koE-mog'6-nl;  Greek, 
the  Eocene  formations  of  England  and  vrvoiixv5v-u.j  jj^,„io,,  world,  and  goni. 
France.  generation),   a   theory   of  the  origin  or 

Coft.  °^^  called  Stanchio  or  Stanko,  formation  of  the  universe.  Such  *theoric« 
^  an  island  in  the  ^gvtan  Sea,  on  may  be  comorehended  under  three  classes : 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  area,  95  square  —1.  The  first  represents  the  world  as 
miles;  pop.  10.000.  It  was  the  birth-  eternal,  in  form  as  well  as  substance, 
place  of  Hippocrates,  and  had  anciently  2.  The  matter  of  the  world  is  eternal, 
a  celebrated  temple  of  -SJsculapius.  In  but  not  its  form.  3.  The  matter  and 
Cos  was  manufactured  a  fine,  semitrans-  form  of  the  universe  are  ascribed  to  the 
parent  kind  of  silk,  much  valued  by  the  direct  agency  of  a  spiritual  cause :  the 
ancients.  Cos  is  also  the  name  of  the  world  had  a  beginning,  and  snail  have  an 
principal  town,  a  decayed  seaport.  The  end,  Aristotle  appears  to  have  embraced 
island  yields  grain,  wine,  silk,  cotton,  the  first  theory ;  but  the  theory  .whiob 
citrons,  etc.  considers    the    matter    of    the    universe 

PnaAl       G^^  iTn**!  eternal,  but  not  its  form,  was  the  prevail- 

l/OSei.      bee  JLoteL  j^,^  ^^^^  among  the  ancients,  who.  atart- 

PAaAlAtr  (kO«ni)»  an  urban  sanitaiy  ing  from  the  principle  that  nothin* 
VUBCicjr  district  of  West  Stafford-  could  be  made  out  of  nothing,  couM  not 
shire,  11  miles  w.  of  Birmingham.  It  has  admit  the  creation  of  matter,  yet  d?d  not 
rxtenslve  iron  and  other  manufactures,  believe  that  the  worM  had  been  always  in 
Top.  (1911)   22,841.  its  present  state.    The  prior  state  of  the 

PAttATivo  (ko-sen'tsA).  an  episcopal  city  world,  subiect  to  a  constant  sucoewrion 
\j9WSli£n  ^f  Southern  Italy,  capital  of  of  uncertain  movements  which  chance 
province  of  Cosenza  or  Calabria  Citeriore,  afterwards  made  reeulsr,  they  cnlW 
150  mfles  s.  K.  Naples ;  pop.  2X,240.  It  chaoB,  The  PhoeninanR.  Babylonians,  ano 
U9   mftnufactares   of  silk,   pottery  and  also  Egyptians  seem  to  have  adhered  to 
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this  theory.  One  form  of  this  theory  is  to  furnish  the  largest  military  array  on 
the  atomic  theory  as  taught  by  Leudp-  the  shortest  notice.  The  democraticai 
pus,  Epicurus  and  Lucretius.  According  part  of  the  constitution  gradually  disap- 
to  it,  atoms  or  indivisible  particles  existed  peared  under  Russian  domination,  and 
from  eternity,  moving  at  hazard,  and  pro-  when,  in  1917,  Russia  capitulated  to  Ger- 
ducing,  by  their  constant  meeting,  a  va-  many  and  agreed  to  the  recognition  of  the 
riety  of  substances.  After  having  given  separate  republic  of  the  Ukraine,  there 
rise  to  an  immense  variety  of  combina-  was  a  vigorous  movement  for  the  re-estab- 
tions  thev  produced  the  present  organi-  lishing  of  the  Don  Cossack  republic.  The 
zation  of  bodies.  The  third  theory  of  Cossacks  were  a  very  important  element 
cosmogony  may  be  said  to  be  that  gener-  in  the  national  army  of  Czarist  Russia, 
ally  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  forming  a  first-rate  irregular  cavalry  ana 
where  the  act  of  creation  is  unequivocally  rendering  excellent  services  as  scouts  and 
enunciated.  This  narrative  has  points  in  skirmishers.  The  European  war,  however, 
common  with  several  ancient  cosmogonies,  was  fought  more  with  shells  than  with 
notably  those  of  the  Assyrians  and  Baby-  horses,  and  the  fact  that  ereat  Russia 
lonians.  In  modem  cosmological  spec-  laid  down  her  arms  before  the  victorious 
Illations  various  causes  have  been  as-  Teutons  is  no  reflection  on  the  courage 
signed  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  and  skill  of  the  Cossacks.  Every  Cossack 
nature,        .,     ,       ^        ,  was  liable  to  military  service  from  18  to 

Cosmos  (Kozmos),  order  or  harmony,  50.  The  Cossacks  number  about  3,269.000. 
and  hence  the  universe  as  an  The  capital  of  the  Don  Cossack  territory 
orderly  and  beautiful  system.  In  this  is  Novo  Tcherkask,  which  was  founded  in 
sense  it  has  been  adopted  by  Humboldt  1805.  Rostov  is  the  commercial  center. 
as  the  title  of  his  celebrated  work,  which  Agriculture,  live  stock,  herring-fishing  and 
describes  the  nature  of  the  heavens  as  coal  mining  are  the  principal  industries 
well  as  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  of  the  Cc«sacks. 

earth.  CoqqnR    (cos'bus),  Sebvius  Cornelius, 

Gosne  C^^^^K  a  town  of  France,  dep.  ^v«»»**"  consul  at  Rome  428  B.c.  when 
^  ^  Nifevre,  31  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  in  single  combat  he  slew  the  Veian  King 
Nevers,  on  the  Loirok    Pop.  8437.  Lar  Tolumnius,  and  won  the  spolia  opima, 

CSoSSacks  (^o^'^^s;  Casacks),  tribes  which  could  be  gained  by  a  Roman  gen- 
wooMVAo  ^^^  inhabit  the  southern  eral  only  from  a  leader  oi  the  enemy, 
and  eastern  parts  of  Russia,  paying  no  Costfl.  (kos'ta),  Lorenzo,  born  in  1460: 
taxes,  but  performing  instead  the  duty  of  ^*'*»*^  died  1535;  an  Italian  painter  or 
soldiers.  Nearly  all  of  them  belong  to  the  the  Bolognese  schooL 
Graeco-Russian  Church,  to  which  they  Costfl.  ^^*  Michael,  musical  composer 
are  strongly  attached,  and  to  the  observ-  ^*'*»«'**>  and  conductor,  born  at  Naples 
ances  of  which  they  are  particularly  of  an  old  Spanish  family  in  1810 ;  died  in 
attentive.  They  must  be  divided  into  1884.  In  1828  he  went  to  England,  and 
two  principal  classes,  both  on  account  of  in  1839  became  a  naturalized  British  sub- 
their  descent  and  their  present  condition  ject  He  was  conductor  of  the  Philhar- 
— the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia  and  those  monic  Society,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
of  the  Don.  Both  classes,  and  especially  ciety.  Her  Majesty's  Opera,  the  Httndel 
those  of  the  Don,  have  collateral  branches.  Festivals,  etc.  His  chief  works  are  the 
distributed  as  Cossacks  of  the  Azoff,  of  opera  Don  Carlos  and  the  oratorios  Eli 
the  Danube,  of  the  Black  Sea.  of  the  and  Naaman,  He  was  knighted  in  1809. 
C-aucasus,  of  the  Ural,  of  Orenberg,  of  fiofttsLTioiiTi  (k6s-ta'n6-ttn),  a  linguis- 
biberia.  of  the  Chinese  frontiers  and  of  ^"»«'"'""»*l  tic  stock  of  North  Ameri- 
Astrakhan.  Writers  are  not  agreed  as  can  Indians,  whose  territory  extended 
to  the  oridn  of  this  people  and  of  their  from  the  Golden  Gate,  California,  to  a 
name,  but  they  are  believed  to  be  a  point  below  Monterey  Bay.  It  once  con- 
mixed  Caucasian  and  Tartar  race.  In  sisted  of  numerous  tribes,  but  now  is  al- 
personal  appearance  the  Cossacks  bear  a  most  extinct,  30  survivors  existing  in  1888. 
close  resemblance  to  the  Russians,  but  Costa  AlCa  C^o^'ta  ri'ka),  a  republi- 
are  of  a  more  slender  make,   and  have  can  state  in  the  southern 

features  which  are  decidediv  more  h.iud-  part  of  Central  America;  bounded  N.  by 
some  and  expressive.  Originally  their  Nicaragua,  E.  and  N.  by  the  Caribbean 
government  formed  a  kind  of  democracy.  Sea;  E.  by  PanamA;  and  s.  and  w.  by 
at  the  head  of  which  was  a  chief  or  the  Pacific.  The  area  is  23,000  sq.  mUes, 
hetman  of  their  own  choice;  while  under  divided  into  tve  provinces  and  two  co- 
him  was  a  long  series  of  officers,  with  marcas.  The  country  is  intersected  diag- 
jurisdictions  of  greater  op  less  extent,  onally  by  the  primary  range  or  cordillera 
partly  civil  and  partly  military,  all  so  of  the  isthmus,  which  throws  off  numerous 
arranged  as  to  be  able  on  any  emergency  spurs  on  either  side.  The  chief  range  con* 
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tains  several  lofty  eminences  (the  highest  ican  printers  Gutenberg  is  credited  with 
11, 1 40  feet)  and  volcanoes,  both  active  the  invention.  See  Fust,  Outenberg  and 
and  extinct  or  dormant     Costa  Rica  is  Schdffer. 

said  to  contain  some  rich  gold-mines;  at  r!oflfTns).rv  (kost'ma-ri;  from  L.  oo9io9j 
present,  however,  they  are  not  worked  to  wBw*i»xjr  ^^  aromatic  plant,  and 
any  great  extent.  Silver  and  copper  are  Mary,  the  Virgin),  or  Alecost  (Bo^ 
also  found.  The  country  is  extremely  samita  vulgaris),  a  composite  herbaceous 
fertile.  Coffee,  rice,  maixe,  etc,  are  plant,  a  hardy  perennial,  a  native  of  Italy, 
raised  on  the  tableland  in  the  interior ;  introduced  into  Britain  in  1568,  and  com* 
and  cacao,  vanilla,  sugar,  tobacco,  ba-  mon  in  almost  every  rural  garden.  It  was 
nanas,  etc.,  are  cultivated  in  the  low  formerbr  put  into  ale  to  give  it  an  aro- 
coast-regions.  Coffee  forms  the  most  im-  ma  tic  flavor,  hence  the  name  Alecoat, 
portant  product  The  forests  are  val-  Costs  ^  ^^>  ^^  ^®  expenses  incurred 
uable,  and  remarkable  for  their  hard-  ^^^"^i  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
wood  timber.  The  capital  is  San  Jos«,  As  a  rule,  these  are  paid  by  the  loser  in 
and  the  two  established  ports  are  Punta  a. suit,  but  there  are  always  estrajudioial 
Arenas,  on  the  Pacific  side  and  Porto  expenses  incurred  by  both  parties,  which 
Limon,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  has  each  has  to  pay  whatever  be  the  issue  of 
been  an  independent  state  since  1821.  the  suit  In  criminal  cases  the  party 
from  1824  to  1839  forming  a  part  of  accused  may  have  his  expenses  if  the 
the  Central  American  Confederation,  but  court  thinks  the  accusation  unreasonable, 
subsequently  became  separate.  Another  In  matrimonial  suits,  the  wife,  whether 
Confederation  was  formed  in  1872.  but  petitioner  or  respondent,  is  generally 
did  not  long  continue.  In  1912  there  entitled  to  her  costs  from  the  husband^ 
were  over  400  miles  of  railway  and  1200  GostlUIie  (kos'tftm),  the  style  of  attire 
miles  of  telegraph   lines.     The  finances  ********  characteristic  of  an  Individ- 

are  in  some  disorder,  and  education  is  at  ^^h  community,  dass,  or  people;  the 
a  low  ebb.  Tlie  sum  of  exports  and  im-  modes  of  clothing  and  personal  adornment 
ports  amounts  to  about  $15,000,000.  Pop.  which  prevail  in  any  period  or  country. — 
331,340,  mostly  of  Spaidsh  descent  Costume   halU,   also   called  fancy  drest 

Costello  (kos-tero),  DuDUCT,  noveUst  ijiff^.**^  entertainmente  at  which  the 
i/OSieUO  g^j  Journalist,  bori  in  Ire-  fests  adopt  a  style  of  dress  different 
land  in  1803;  died  at  London  in  18a'>.  ™°»  l¥i.®°*  usually  worn.  It  may  be 
A  constant  contributor  to  many  journals  <>°«  ^*»^«^  ^*»  worn  at  another  period, 
and    magaxines,    and   author    of   several  ^^9^^  T™  ^  another  country,  or  a 

Kpular  works  of  fiction,  etc.— His  sister,  5?^*™.  ^"^  J^*^^  5^  "^.^^  particular 
mi8A  Stuart  Costkllo,  bom  in  1815;  ^*F  ®£»<^*e*y-  ^  favorite  plan  is  to 
died  in  1870;  pubUshed  two  romances,  .^Wo*!^?.*''.^?!.^*""^'''^  character 
entitled  The  Queen  Mother  (1841)  and  JSex  5^  ^' /vaiSSI^'  *i,  *  x  urn 
Clara  Pane  (1848).  a  poem  called  The  C8te-d'0r  l^n*;!^'^^'- *^^*,  **;  hX\i  or 
Lav  of  the  Stork  (1856),  and  various  ^^^i,^«^  «*  ,Sl  lS?«f.«^  5*^!?i:  •  #  vm® 
historical  and  dei^ripUvev^r^^^  tr^^^^'^^^T'ieUt'^^' ^ 

Coster  ^^^*  ^^^\l  Jt^^Jrasws     (c^ed  to  1800  feet 
whose  na^JHsTiInMVtTtt  C6te^'0r,   ^r'^^^^  ^1"%^^^%^^^ 

ulJ^V  VS^  /*^"^  i?^12-  ^LI^i  ^^o**  a«  ^^  capita  It  is  watered 
sacris^  (Koiter)  of  the  parochial  by  the  Seine,  the  SaOne.  and  their 
church  at  Haariem,  and  from  this  office  aflauents,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
he  derived  his  surname.  According  to  a  COte-d'Or  hills  (see  above),  which 
statement  first  found  in  Junius'  Batavia  traverse  it  from  n.  E.  to  s.  w.  Area, 
(1588),  he  was  the  original  inventor  of  3382  sq.  miles.  The  vineyards  of  the 
movable  types,  and  on  this  ground  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  (^te-<I*Or  produce 
Dutch  have  erected  statues  in  his  honor,  the  celebrated  wines  of  Upper  Burgundy. 
But  in  18/0  a  Dutchman,  Dr.  Van  der  Iron,  coal,  marble,  etc,  are  found.  Pop. 
Linde.  professed  to  have  demolished  the  (1906)  357,959. 

claims  of  Haarlem  to  the  invention  of  CfitfiS-dn-Wonl  (k6t-dtl-n0r) ,  a  mari- 
printing,  and  to  have  established  that  ^vwo-\au  x^vau  ^^^  department  in 
Holland,  like  other  countries,  was  in-  the  north  of  France,  forming  part  of 
debted  for  it  to  the  Mayence  school.  This  ancient  Brittany ;  capital  Brieuc  Area, 
concltinlon  has  been  rejected  by  Mr.  J.  H.  2059  sq.  miles,  Tlie  coast  extends  about 
Hessels,  who,  on  carefully  investigating  150  miles,  and  the  herring,  pilchard  and 
the  matter,  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  mackerel  fishing  is  actively  pursued.  One 
0>ster  was  the  inventor.    Among  Amer-  of  the  main  branches  of  industry  is  the 
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rearing  of  cattle  and  horses.     In  manu-  nnfft'ornlil  TTilla  (kots'wdld),  a  range 

facturing  industries  the  principal  branch  ^^^owoiu  XUXIB  ^^  ^^^  ^^  England, 

is  the  spinning  of  flax  and  hemp  and  the  Ck>unt7  Gloacester,  which   they  traverse 

weaving  of  linen  and  sailcloth.    Among  N.  to  8.  for  upwards  of  50  miles;  ex- 

the  minerals  are  iron,  lead  and  granite,  treme   elevation   near   Cheltenham,   11^4 

Pop.  611,506.  feet    The  Cotswold  sheep  are  a  breed  of 

Hnf  ashtaIH    (op  CknTESwoLD)    Hnxs.  sheep  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their 

vrvtcswuxu    ^^  Cotswold  Hills.  woof,  formerly  peculiar  to  the  counties  of 

rfn^TiATi      Q^«  r^^*K4^  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester. 

l/Otnen.    See  Coethen.  -,            (kot'ta),     Johawn      Friedrich. 

fiotlmr'Tnia    R(^  BuMkin  vrvi^vw  ^^^^j^    y^j,    ^   eminent   book- 

l/OXXLUrnuS.  i^ee  Buskin.  ^^^^^  ^^  Germany,  bom  in  1764;  died  in 

fintii^Al  T.lTiPfl   (k^tl'dal),    a    system  1832.     He  began  business  at  Tttbingen, 

l/OUaai  Jjiues    ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  globe  or  but  in  1811  removed  to  Stuttgart,     lie 

chart    marking    the    places    where   high  was  the  publisher  for  many  great  writers 

water  occurs  at  the  same  instant  in  Germany,  including  GoeUie,   Schiller, 

r.nfi11iATi  (ko-tiryun),    a    brisk   dance  Wieland,  Richier,  Uhland,  Fichte,  Hegd, 

\/Ol.lillun  ^£  French  origin  performed  the  Humboldts,  and  others, 

by  eight  persons  together,  resembling  the  GottAhna    (kot'a-bus),    an    ancient 

?iuadrille,  which  superseded  it   The  name  ^vvvc»mu.o    (jreek     game,     which     con- 

s   now   given    to   a   dance   which    often  sisted  in  throwing  wine  from  cups  with- 

winds  up  a  ball,  and  which  is  danced  out  spilling,  into  little  basins  of  metal, 

with  any  number  of  dancers  and  with  a  suspended    in    a    particular    manner    or 

great    variety    of    figures,    the    pairs    of  floating  in  water. 

dancers  following  in  this  the  leading  pair,  Cottftfffi  (l^ot'aj),  a  sma!l  country  res- 
and  partners  being  successively  changed.  vvi»c*5^  idence  or  detached  suburban 
CAtin^fl^  (ko-tin'gas),  a  family  house,  adapted  to  a  moderate  scale  of 
vrviiAugoro  ^^  tropical  American  bird^  living,  yet  with  all  due  attention  of  neat- 
some   of   which   have   splendid   plumage,  ness,  comfort  and  refinement 

MnJ%m6«jSwrJf"'"''''"'-     ^  ^"^  CottbU*.    See  KoUhu,. 

Coto  ffi>;„i'|u'£g^tSrSkrir'S  cottier  Tenure  ^^;^Z\}'feViA 

PaUcourea  densifi6ra,  order  Rubiaceie,  according  to  which  laborers  rent  small 
a  tree  of  South  America  imported  into  portions  of  land  directly  from  the  owner. 
Europe  and  used  as  a  remedy  In  diarrhea  or  from  a  farmer,  often  giving  personal 
and  profuse  sweating.  service  as  part  of  the  rent,  and  holding 

rinfATiAaafA'P  ( kot-on-e-as'ter) ,  a  genus  by  annual  tenancy. 
\/Oi.oueasi.er  ^^  g^^^  ^^^^g  ^j,  ^^^ji.  (Jottin  (^ot-a^),  Sophie  Bistaudl 
ing  shrubs,  nat  order  Rosacese.  C.  ^^•''***  better  known  by  the  name  or 
vulgaris  is  a  British  species,  having  rose-  Madame  Coiiin,  a  French  novelist,  bom 
colored  petals  and  the  margins  of  the  in  1773 ;  died  in  1807.  In  1790  she  mar- 
calyx  downy.  The  other  species  are  na-  ried  M.  Cottin,  a  banker  of  Bordeaux, 
tives  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  who  died  in  17^,  and  thenceforth  she  fol- 
mountains  of  India.  They  are  all  adapt-  lowed  literature.  Her  best-known  work 
ed  for  shrubberies.  is  Elizabeth,   or  the  Exiles  of  Siheria; 

CrA'iWkO'vi  (kd-td-iMiks'i),  the  most  re-  other  novels  are  Claire  d*Alhe,  MaUHna, 
VrUbupiLU.  markable  volcanic  mountain  Am4lie  and  Mathilde, 
of  the  Andes,  in  Ecuador,  about  60  miles  Cottlfi  (^otl),  Joseph,  a  bookseller 
N.  E.  of  Chimborazo;  lat  0**  43'  s. ;  Ion.  ^^•"'*^  and  publisher  of  Bristol,  Bng- 
78**  40*  w. ;  altitude  19.500  feet  It  is  land,  and  the  author  of  some  now  almost 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  colossal  summits  completely  forgotten  poems,  was  bom  in 
of  the  Andes,  being  a  perfectly  symmetri-  1774 ;  died  in  1853.  He  was  a  generous 
cal  truncated  cone,  presenting  a  uniform  friend  to  Coleridge  and  Southey  in  their 
unfurrowed  field  of  snow  of  resplendent  early  days,  and  wrote  an  interesting  vol- 
brightness.  Several  terrific  eruptions  of  nme  of  recollections  of  those  authors, 
it  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  fJottoiL  (^o^^)*  ^^^  name  given  to  the 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  •'•vu.  ^^^^  cellular  hairs  which  en- 
tury.  circle  the  seeds  of  plants  of  the  genus 

CotrOTie  (ko-tr6'na),  a  seaport  of  Oossypium,  nat.  order  Malvacee.  The 
\/vvAvu«#  Southern  Italy,  province  of  genus  is  indigenous  to  both  the  Old  an'' 
Oatanzaro,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  the  New  World,  and  the  plants  are  now 
Croton.  It  has  a  cathedral,  is  defended  cultivated  all  over  the  world  within  tl^o 
bv  a  citadel  and  otherwise  fortified.  Pop.  limits  of  30^  north  and  south  of  t^<» 
7917.  equatot*.      All  the  species  are  perennial 
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Bhnibs,    though   in   cultiTation   they   are  est  lazury,    The  introdaction  of  the  cot- 

ttometimes  treated  as  if  they  were  annuals,  ton-shrub    into    Europe   dates   from    the 

They  have  alternate  stalked  and  lobed  ninth  century,  and  was  first  effected  by 

leaves,  large  yellow  flowers,  and  a  three  the  Spanish  Moors,  who  planted  it  in  the 
or  ^ve  celled  capsule,  whichj  when  ripe, -plains  of  Valencia.     Cotton  manufactor- 

bursts  open   through    the  middle  of   the  les   were  shortly   afterwards   established 

cell,  liberating  the  numerous  black  seeds  at  Cordova,  Granada  and  Seville ;  and  by 

covered    with    the    beautiful    filamentous  the  fourteenth  centur:^  the  cotton  stuffs 

cotton.     The  North  American  cotton  is  manufactured  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada 

produced  by  Ooaaypium  barbadense^  and  had  come  to  be  regarde^d  as  superior  in 

two  well-marked  varieties  are  cultivated,  quality   to   those   of   Syria.      About   the 

the  long-staple  cotton,  which  has  a  fine,  fourteenth   century   cott^   thread   began 

soft,  silky  fiber  nearly  2  inches  long,  and  to  be  imported  into  England  by  the  Ve- 

the  short-stapled  cotton,  which  has  a  fiber  netians  and  Opnnpnp.  Tn  nhinia  the  cot- 
little  over  1  inch  long  adhering  closely  to 
the  seed.  The  long-staple  variety,  Imown 
as  Sea  Island  cotton,  holds  the  first  place 
in  the  market  It  is  grown  in  some  of 
the  southern  United  States,  especially  on* 
islands  bordering  the  coast.  The  cotton 
crown  in  South  America  is  obtained 
from  O,  PeruviAnum,  called  also  kidney 
cotton.  The  indigenous  Indian  species  is 
G.  herbaceum,  which  yields  a  short-sta- 

£led  cotton.  It  is  grown  throughout  the 
[editerranean  repon  as  well  as  in  Asia. 
The  mode  of  cultivating  cotton  is  usually 
as  follows: — ^The  seeds  are  sown  in  the 
spring  in  drills  of  about  a  yard  in  width, 
the  plant  appearing  above  ground  in 
about  eight  days  afterwards.  The  rows 
of  young  plants  are  then  carefully  weeded 
and  hoed,  a  process  which  requires  to  be 

repeated    at    two    or    three    subsequent  ^                ^      ^—^ 

Seriods.  No  hoeing  takes  place  after  the  Herbaceous  Cotton  Plant  ((ToMyptuw 
owering  has  commenced,  from  which  a  herbaehm), 
period  of  seventy  days  generally  elapses  ton-shrub  was  known  at  a  very  early 
till  the  ripening  of  the  seed.  To  prevent  period,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
the  luster  of  the  cotten  wool  from  being  been  turned  to  any  account  as  an  article 
tarnished,  the  pods  must  not  remain  of  manufacture  till  the  sixth  century  of 
nngathered  longer  than  eight  days  after  the  Christian  era,  nor  was  it  extensively 
y  coming  to  maturity.  The  cotton-wool  is  used  for  that  purpose  till  nearly  the  mid- 
'/  .  collected  by  picking  with  the  fingers  the  die  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  New 
f  flakes  from  the  pods,  and  then  spreading  World  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth 
/  oat  to  dry,  an  operation  which  requires  appears  to  have  been  well  understood  by 
to  be  thoroughly  performed.  A  machine  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  long  before 
has  recently  been  invented  which  ia  the  advent  of  Europeans.  It  was  planted 
asserted  to  pick  cotton  satisfactorily,  by  the  English  colonists  of  Virginia  in 
The  cotton  then  comes  to  be  separated  1621,  but  only  as  an  experiment,  and  the 
from  the  seeds,  a  process  formerly  ef-  amount  produced  was  long  very  small, 
fected  by  manual  labor,  but  which  has  the  crop  amounting  only  to  about  2,000.- 
long  been  done  by  the  cotton-gin.  After  000  lbs.  in  1791.  In  the  following  year 
being  cleansed  from  the  seeds,  the  cotton-  the  cotton-gin  was  inv&nted,  and  the 
wool  is  formed  into  bales,  and  is  ready  rapidity  with  which  the  fiber  could  be 
for  deliveiy  to  the  manufacturer.  removed  from  the  seed  led  to  a  rapid  and 
Cotton  has  been  cultivated  in  India  great  increase,  the  United  States  becom* 
and  the  adjacent  islands  from  time  imme-  ing  in  the  following  century  the  great 
rooriaL  It  was  known  in  Bgvpt  in  the  producer  of  cotton.  The  cotton-plant  is 
sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  fiber  growing 
but  was  then  probably  imported  from  In-  upon  the  seed,  but  the  seed  itself  has 
dia.  It  was  not  till  a  comparative^  late  proved  commercially  valuable.  Formerly 
period  that  the  nations  of  the  West  be-  a  waste  product,  it  now  forms  an  essen- 
came  acquainted  with  this  useful  com-  tial  part  of  the  crop's  value,  yielding 
modlty,  and  even  then  it  appears  only  to  large  quantities  of  cottonseed-oil  and  oil- 
have  been  used  as  an  article  of  the  great-  cake.    The  fiber  from  the  inner  bark  also 
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COTTON  PLATFORM  AND  COMPRESSOR 

BzperU  have  for  many  years  been  seeking  a  machine  for  picking  cotton.  The  one  Uustrated  above  is  an 
Ummaoaa  device  which  propels  itself,  picks  the  cotton,  and  stores  it  in  the  bags  at  the  rear.  In  the  lower 
Ttaiw  th«  marhine  teea  in  the  background  presses  the  cotton  into  bales,  which  are  bound  with  steel  tapt. 
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Cotton  Cotton-gin 

shows  possibilities  of  iiiiportance»  t>eiiig  was  a  slow  and  difficult  process,  it  being 
little  inferior  to  jate,  and  macb  resembling  done  by  hand,  a  good  day's  work  for  a 
it  Although  cotton  is  a  tropical  plant,  man  being  a  few  pounds  of  lint  The 
its  cultivation  is  conducted  most  success-  result  was  that  American  cotton  could 
fully  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  condi-  not  compete  with  that  of  India  and  the 
tions  most  favorable  to  its  growth  and  West  Indies,  and  very  little  was  raised 
development  are  six  months  exemption  until  after  the  invention  of  the  cotton- 
from  frost,  moderate  rainfall  during  gin.  In  India  and  China  a  crude  and 
growth,  and  while  maturing  abundant  simple  machine  has  long  been  used  as  a 
sunshine  with  little  moisture.  The  substitute  for  hand  labor.  It  is  called 
Southern  States  of  this  countrv  supply  the  '  churka '  and  is  known  in  Italy  as 
these  conditions  better  than  elsewhere,  the  '  manganello ',  and  consists  of  two 
and  they  have  no  competitor  in  the  quan-  wooden  rollers  fixed  in  a  frame  and  re- 
tity  and  few  in  the  quality  of  the  fiber  volving  in  contact  with  each  other,  the 
produced.  The  amount  grown  enor-  cotton  being  drawn  between  them  and  the 
mously  exceeds  that  of  any  other  part  of  seed  excluded.  Various  efforts  have  been 
the  world.  The  yield  ranges  from  one-  made  to  improve  this  machine,  which  is 
fourth  of  a  bale  of  500  lbs.  to  two  bales  still  largely  used  in  India*  but  it  is  im- 
ner  acre.  If  the  lint  alone  is  removed  possible  to  clean  cotton  rapidlv  by  this 
from  the  land,  cotton  is  the  least  ex-  means,  and  gins  have  been  introduced 
hausting  of  the  various  crops  of  the  into  the  principal  cotton  districts  to  re- 
United  SUtes.  The  quantity  of  cotton  place  it  The  cotton-gin  (the  word  'gin* 
grown  in  the  United  States  for  the  being  a  contraction  for 'engine')  was  in- 
year  preceding  the  census  of  1900,  as  vented  in  1792,  by  Eli  Whitney,  a  native 
given  therein,  was  9,345,391  bales  of  a  of  Connecticut,  then  living  in  Savannah, 
totol  gross  weight  of  4,672,695,500  lbs.  Georgia,  as  a  tutor  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
In  1911  the  crop  reacht^  the  great  total  of  Greene,  the  widow  of  General  Greene 
14,332,766  bales,  the  largest  ever  grown,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  His  mechanical 
f!AffATi  Charles,  an  English  writer,  ingenuity  was  so  evident  that  Mrs. 
VUVtUUy  bom  in  1630;  died  in  1687.  Greene  suggested  to  him  the  desirability 
He  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  of  attempting  to  produce  a  cotton-clean- 
being  a  great  angler  and  skilled  in  ing  machine  for  the  benefit  of  the  planters 
horticulture.  His  works  are  numerous,  of  the  State.  Whitney  soon  devised  a 
including  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  Traveaiief  machine,  simple  in  principle,  but  effective 
Insiructtona  how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  in  action.  It  is  still  in  use  throughout 
and  Grayling  in  a  Clear  Stream,  a  supple-  the  South,  improved  but  its  principle  un- 
ment  to  his  friend  Izaak  Walton's  Comr  changed.  It  consists  of  a  grid  or  grat- 
pleat  Angler:  Poems  on  Various  Occor'  ing  of  parallel  wires,  set  so  close  to- 
aions;  translations  of  Montaigne  s  Eg-  gether  that  the  cotton  can  easily  pass 
9ay»,  Comeille's  Horace,  etc.  He  wrote  between  them  but  the  seeds  cannot  A  set 
well  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  of  circular  saws,  with  sharp  teeth,  are  so 

f!Af f ftn  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  an  Eng-  arranged  that  the  teeth  pass  between  the 
xjUhWMLf  lish  antiquary  and  collector  of  wires  and  when  in  revolution  catch  the 
literary  relics ;  born  in  1570:  died  in  fiber,  tearing  it  loose  from  the  seeds 
1631.  He  assisted  Camden  in  his  labors  and  pulling  it  between  the  wires,  while 
on  the  Britannia:  and  was  made  a  bar-  the  seeds  slide  down  into  a  receptacle  be- 
onet  in  1611.  He  wrote  numerous  anti-  low.  An  additional  necessary  feature  is 
quartan  pamphlets,  but  he  is  chiefly  re-  a  revolving  brush  which  sweeos  the  cot- 
membered  for  the  magnificent  }ipnTY  ot  ton  from  the  saw  teeth  and  keeps  them 
ancient  charters,  records  and  other  MSS.  dean.  Snch  is.  in  brief,  the  principle  of 
which  he  collected,  and  which  passed  to  -'       -  .     •    - ,  .k  .  »«   been 

bis  heir  intact,  and  was  acquired  by  the  H  „  to 

nation   in   1706.     After  being  partially  *"*"  ^"^ 

destroyed  by  fire  in  1731,  it  was  placed  ^^  ^^t- 

in  the  British  Mnsenm  in  1757.  remark- 

Cotton-Crin.  !L  ™acWne    employed    in  machine 

vvvvvu.  gx*»,  ^jj^  production  of  cotton-  eg    py^. 

fiber,  it  being  adapted  to  remove  the  lint  <  ^qh  ^nd 

from  the  seed  to  which  it  clings.     When  j         _       .      _     _  ze   been 

this  has  been  done  there  remains  of  the  grown  on  a'field'or  a"  few  "hundred  acres, 

product  as  gathered   about  one-third  m  In  1800  the  crop  was  18.000.000  pounds ; 

weight  of  clean  cotton,  fitted  for  manu-  ten  years  later  it  was  80,000.000  pounds; 

facture,  and  two-thirds  of  seed,  of  value  in  1830  a  million  bale*.    It  has  varied  In 

for  the  oil  it  containaL^    Originally  the  late  years  from  10,000,000  to  16.000.000 

•work  of  separating  the  lint  from  the  seed  bales.    This  great  development  would  have 
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Cotton-gin  Cotton-spinnii^ 

been  impossible  withoot  Whitney*s  inven-  picked  by  band,  tbe  negroes  of  the  South 

tion.  which,  however,  was  pirated,  he  re-  being  employed.     This  method  lias  long 

ceiying  little  benefit  from  it    The  action  been  unsatisfactory,  for  varioos  reasons, 

of  the  machine,  it  must  be  said,  is  very  and  Tarions  efforts  to  produce  a  mechani- 

hurtful  to  the  fiber,  it  being  in  this  way  cal  cotton-picker  have  been  made.     One 

a  wasteful  and  costly  apparatus.     This  tested  in  1910  proved  very  satisfactory, 

injury  was  especially  great  with  the  long-  it  was  operated  by  a  gasoline  motor,  and 

stapled  cotton,  the  fibers  of  which  were  picked  the  cotton  by  mechanical  fingers* 

found  to  be  more  or  less  cut.  or  '  nepped ',  performing  its  work  thoroughly  and  with- 

by  tbe  tearing  action  of  the  saws.     T6  out  injury  to  the  plant  or  the  unopened 

prevent  this  another  American  invention,  |)o11a,  and  at  a  c«)8t  much  below  that  of 

the  Macarthy  gin,  has  come  into  use  for  hand-picking.      It    is    the    invention    of 

cleaning    the    long-stapled    Sea    Island,  Angus  Campbell,  a  Scotchman. 

Egyptian  and  Brazilian  cotton.     In  this  pA^f  AnaAAil  Hil     A    valuable   oil    ex« 

the  fiber  U  drawn  by  a  leather  roller  be-  l/OXTOnSCCtt  VU,   passed     from     tiie 

tween  a  metal  plate  called  the  '  doctor ',  seeds   of   the   cotton-plant,    used   am   an 

fixed    tangentially    to   the   roller,   and   a  adulterant  or  as  a  substitute  for  various 

blade  called  the  '  beater ',  which  moves  up  other  oils.      The  oil-cake  of  cottonseed 

and  down  in  a  plane  immediately  behind  is  a  valuable  cattle-feeding  substance, 

and  parallel  to  the  fixed  plate.     As  the  PA^nvi-ffniviTiiTiiy    ^   ^^1*°^   employed 

cotton   is  drawn   through   by   the  roller.  ^OvWn-Bpuuung,   ^  describe  in  the 

the  seeds  are  forced  out  by  the  action  of  aggregate  all  the  operations  involved  in 

the  movable  plate,  which  acts  vertically  transforming  raw  cotton  into  yam.    Tlie 

in    some    machines   and    horizontally    in  word  '  spinning '  has  also  a  more  limited 

others.    Attempts  have  been  made  to  Im-  signification,  beinc  used  to  denote  the  oon- 

prove  both   the  saw  and  the  roller  ma-  eluding  process  of  the  series.  The  follow* 

chines,  in  the  one  case  to  prevent  injury  ing  affords  a  aeneral  notion  of  the  nature 

to  the  staple,  in  the  other  to  add  to  the  and  order  of  the  successive  operations 

rapidity  of  the  cleaning  process;    One  of  carried  on  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 

these  is  the  'needle'  saw-rin,  an  inven-  yam. — (1)  Miwing,  the  blending  of  differ- 

tion  intended  to  prevent  the  fiber  from  ent  varieties  of  raw  cotton,  in  order  to 

being  cut     It  consists  of  steel  wire  set  secure    economical    production,    uniform 

in   block    tin.    with    the   bottom    of    the  quality  and  color,  and  an  even  thread  in 

teeth  rounded  or  made  smooth.     On  the  any  desired  degree.     (2)  The  vfUlowing, 

other  hand  the  Macarthy  gin  has  been  MoratMnff,    or    hlowinff^    an    operation 

developed  into  a  double  action  machine,  which  cleans  the  cotton  and  prepares  it 

with  two  movable  blades  or  beaters.    Also  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  lap  or  rolled 

the  '  knife  roller '  gin,  the  '  lockjaw  *  gin,  sheet  for  the  next  vocess.     (3)  Cardma, 

and  others  have  appeared  as  rivals  to  the  an  operation  in  which   the  material  is 

saw-gin.     The  machine  which  will  clean  treated  in  Its  individual  fibers,  which  are 

the  largest  quantity  in  the  shortest  space  taken  from  the  lap,  further  cleansed,  and 

of  time  is  naturally  preferred,  unless  the  laid  In  a  position  approximately  parallel 

injury  to  the  staple  is  such  as  to  reduce  to  each  other,  forming  a  thin  film,  which 

its  market  value.    The  production  of  the  is  afterwards  condensed  into  a  sliver — a 

most   efficient  cotton-cleaning  machinery  round,  untwisted  strand  of  cotton.     (4) 

is,  therefore,  of  importance  alike  to  the  Drawing,    the    drawing   out    of    severail 

planter  and  the  manufacturer.     Until  re-  slivers  to  the  dimensions  of  one,  so  as  to 

cent  years  the  ginning  was  done  on  the  render  the  new  sliver  more  uniform  in 

plantations.  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  now  thickness,  and  to  place  the  fibers  more 

done    in    public    ginneries    with    steam  perfectly  in  parallel  order.  (5)  Sluhhing, 

power  and  much  more  rapid  production,  the  furUier  draMring  or  attenuation  of  the 

The  saw-gin  is  five  times  as  fast  as  the  sliver,  and  slightly  twisting  It  in  order 

roller-gin   in   its   operation   and   is   used  to    preserve    its    cohesion    and  rounded 

throughout  the  Southern  States  except  in  form.     (6)  Intermediate  or  eecond  eUth- 

the  region  of  Sea  Island  cotton.  hina,  a  repetition  of  the  former  operation 

rAffnn-crrflaa  the    popular    name    of  and  further  attenuation,  not  necessary  in 

vuviruu  ^rtt55,  pi^Q^     of     the    genus  the -production    of    coarse    yams.     (7) 

Eriophdrum,  order  Cvperaecs  or  sedges.  Roving^  a  continuation  of  the  preceding. 

Several  species  occur  in  the  United  States  its  principal  oUect  beinr  still  further  to 

and  in  Great  Britain,  in  moory  or  boggy  attenuate  the  sliver,  and  give  it  a  slight 

places,  and  the  white,  cottony  substance  additional  twist.      (8)    Spinnina,  which 

they  produce  is  used  for  stuffing  pillows,  completes  the  extension  and  twisting  of 

etc.  the  yam.     This  Is  accomplishpd  either 

ffnH'^Ti.'niAlrAr  Mechanical.     Cotton  with  the  throstle  or  the  mule.    By  means  . 

vuiriruu  piv&cr,  jj^     hitherto     been  of  the  former  machine  the  yam  receives 
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Cotton-worm  Cones 

a  hard  twist,  which  renders  it  tough  and  don,  and  are  accordingly  termed  mono- 
strong.  By  means  of  the  latter  yams  ot  cotyledonous ;  others  haTe  two,  and  are 
less  strength  are  produced,  such  as  warps  dicotyledonous.  These  differences  are  ac- 
of  light  tabrics  and  wefts  of  all  kinds,  companied  by  remarkable  differences  in 
(See  Thread  and  Weaving,)  Up  to  the  the  strncture  of  the  stems,  leaves  and 
middle  of  the  last  century  the  only  method  blossoms,  which  form  the  basis  for  the 
of  spinning  known  was  that  bpr  the  hand- 
wheel,  or  the  still  more  primitive  distaff 

and  spindle.     In  17(57  a  poor  weaver  of  .   /j^  InJ  fi;  A' 

the    name    of    Hargreaves,    residing    at  ~ 

Stanhill,    in    Lancashire,    England,    in-  ^    ^^      ^ 

vented   a   machine   for   spinning   cotton,  j^*^^  t 

which   he   named   a   Bpinning-jenny,      It 
consisted  at  first  of  eight  spindles,  tom^       ,    ..         ,  ,  .^^**'^T^P*'*1*-.     "  ,  ^    v 

by  a  horizoaUl  wheel, Vt  was  afterward.  ^^h^^S^"^ ^''^^^^SLZ.T'i^ 

greatly  extended  and  improved  so  as  to  «otyledoa  (teed  dTp^iuM  nSiutria) 

have    the    vertical    substituted    for    ^i^e  '^'•^^  ^***' ***  ^^^ '"^•••~^' 

horixontid    wheel,    and    give    motion    to  division    of    flowering    plants    into    two 

from  fifty  to  eighty  spindles.      In  1769  great  classes.    The  embryo  plant  of  the 

Arkwright,     originally    a     barber's    ap-  Conifers   has   many    (three   to   twelve) 

Erentice,  took  out  a  patent  for  spinning  cotyledons,  and  is  called  polyooiplediMOue, 

y   rollers.     From   the  circumstances  of  The  cotyledons  contain  a  supply  of  food 

the  mm  erected  by  Arkwright  at  Grom-  for  the  use  of  the  germinating  plant    In 

ford,    in    Derbyshire,    being    driven    by  some  plants  the  store  is  very  large,  and 

water-power,    his    machine    received    the  in    germination    the    seed-leaves    remain 

name  of  the  water-frame,  and  the  thread  under  the  ground,  as  in  the  pea  and  oak ; 

spun   on   it   that   of   tDater-twist.      The  in  others  the  store  is  not  so  large,  and  the 

next  important  invention  in  cotton-spin-  seed-leaves  appear  above  ground  and  per- 

ing  was  that  of  the  mule,  introduced  by  form  the  functions  of  true  leaves ;  while 

Mr.    Samuel    Crompton,    of    BoUon,    in  there  is  a  large  class  of  seeds  where  tiie 

1775,  and  so  called  from  its  combining  embryo  is  very  small,   and   the  food  is 

the    principle    of    the    spinning-Jenny    of  stored  up  around  it,  as  in  wheat  and  the 

Uargreaves   with    the   roller-spinning    of  buttercup. 

Arkwright     Numerous  improvements  in  fJoilfihAnt  (ko«ch'ant),     in    heraldry, 

cotton-spinning  have  been  introduced  up  wi*va*€»^w  ^^  ^£  ^  beast  lying  down 

to    the    present    day,    but    thev    are   aU.  with  the  head  raised, 

modifications  of  the  original  inventions.  fJoiiGh  OrASfl    (QuiTOH,    or    Qttiok) 

Among  these  is  the  throtHe,  an  extension  ^^ ***'**  %«xc»o»    (Triiicum    repens),    a 

and   simplification  of  the    >riginal  spin-  perennial  grass,  which  is  propagated  both 

ning-frame,    introduced    about    the    year  by  seed  and   bv  its  creeping  root-stock. 

1810.     The  first  machines  set  up  in  the  and    is   one    of   the    most   common   ana 

United  States  were  at  Bast  Bridgewater,  troublesome  weeds  of  agriculture.    When 

Mass.,  in  1786,  by  two  Scotchmen.     In  it  first  appears  above  ground  its  blade  is 

1812   Francis  O.   Ix>well   introduced   the  readily  eaten  by  sheep.     The   roots  are 

Cartwright  power-loom  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  readily  eaten  by  pigs,  and  when  cleaned 

which   is  now  the  largest  cotton-manu-  and  boiled  or  steamed  become  a  farinace- 

factnring  center  in  America.     There  are  ous   and    nutritious   food    for  cows  and 

also  extensive  mills  in  active  operation  horses.    It  is  the  grass  eaten  by  dogs  as 

in  Alabama,  Georgia  and  other  Southern  an  emetic 

States.  Concllilllf  (kouch'ing),  an  old  opera- 

CMHMnmTtrtvrm    *     caterpillar     which  ^vu.w4*xa*5    ^^jj    f^^,    cataract,    which 

\A3^WU  wurm,  ^^^^    ^^    ^^    lenyeB  consisted  in   passing  a  needle  into   the 

of  the  cotton-plants,  in  such  multitudes  eye,  and  with  it  pushing  tiie  lens  out  of 

as  to  cause  serious  mischief.    It  changes  its  place  to  leave  the  pupil  of  the  eye 

into  a  pale,  reddish-green  moth.  clear. 

riAfhia   a   genus  of  fishes.    See   BuU-  Ctmnxr  (k0-s6),    Rcnaxtd,    Ohatelmn 

f  ^o«^«^n»>  head.  i^onoy  ^^  ^^  ^,^  p^^^^^       ^  ^^ 

f!AfnmiT'   Spa  OuaiL  *^^"*  11^?  WUed  at  Acre  in  1191.     HU 

l^OXnnux;  »ee  \fuau.  ^j^^  ^j.^  distinguished  by  great  warmth 

riAfirlAflATia  (kot-i-lS'dons),  the  seed-  of  passion.  He  is  the  hero  of  a  celebrated 
vfutjrxcuvuo  leaves  or  seed-lobes  of  the  romance  of  the  thirteenth  centurv. 
embryo  plant  forming,  together  with  the  Caum  (kows), Elliott, naturalist  was 
radicle  and  plumule,  the  embw»  whidi  ^^^**^^  born  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
exists  in  every  seed  capable  of  germina-  shire,  in  1842 ;  died  in  1809.  He  became 
tion.    Some  plants  have  only  one  cotyle-  a  doctor  and  served  as  such  in  the  army 
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Cougar  Council 

from  18C2  to  1881,  also  holding  official  the  tickling  bj  a  long  aTola,  and  so  on, 

positions  in  the  uortiiern  boimOary  but-  also  produces  it     A  catarrnai  cough  is 

vey    and    the    geological    survey    ot*    the  generally  considered  unimportant,  panic- 

territories.   He  was  professor  of  anatomy  ularly    if   there    be   no    fever    connected 

in  the  National  Aiedical  College  at  Wash-  with  it    But  every  couch  lasting  longer 

ington  1817-87,  and  in  1883  of  biology  than  two  or  three  days  is  suspicious  and 

in    Virginia    Agricultural    College.      His  ought  to  be  medically  treated, 

works  include   Key   to   North  American  CguUm^    (k&>lis'),    one    of     the    side 

Birds  and  various  other  works  on  birds,  vrwuAxoo^    scenes    of    the    stage    in    a 

Fur-Bearing  AnimaU,  Biogen^  Expedition  theater,  or  the  space  included  between  the 

of  Lewis  and  Vlark,  etc.  side  scenes ;  properly  one  of  the  grooved 

PAiK^fLr   (ko'gUr),    a    voracious    quad-  pieces  of  wood,  etc.,  in  which  a  flat  scene 

vuugai    ruped  of  the  cat  kind,  inhabit-  moves. 

ing   most   parts  of   America — Felis   con-  Cf%rilf%rn\k    (k5-16n),    Chablbs   Augus- 

cdlor.     Its  color  is  a   uniform  fawn  or  ^viaxvaum     ^jj^    jj^    French    physicist, 

reddish   brown,  without '  spots  or  mark-  bom  in  1736  at  Angoul6me ;  died  in  1800. 

ings  of  any  kind.    It  may  attain  a  length  His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  discoveries 

of  9  feet,  inclusive  of  the  talL    In  habits  in  electridtv  and  magnetism,  and  on  his 

it  is  stealthy  and  cowardly,  and  seldom  invention  of  the  torsion  balance, 

or  never  attacks   man.     It  is  by   some  Conlomb     ^^  Ampebb-secono,  is  the 

called  the  puma  or  red  tiger,  and  Is  one  ^via*va**uj    working   unit   of  electrical 

of  the  most  destructive  of  all  the  animals  energy.      When    a    current    having    the 

of  America,  particularly  in  the  warmer  strength  of  1  ampere  passes  through  a 

climates,  woere  it  carries  off  fowls,  dogs,  1-ohm-resistance   conductor   in   1    second 

cats  and  other  domestic  animals.  of  time  it  constitutes  a  coulomb.    Named 

Pah^Ii    (^o^)>    ^    sudden    and    forcible  after  C.  A.  Coulomb   (see  preceding  ar- 

vuugu    expiration     immediately      pre-  tide). 

ceded  by  dosure  of  the  glottis  or  narrowed  Conmarin    (k5'ma-rin),    a    vegetable 

portion  of  the  box  of  the  windpipe.    The  "     proximate    principle,     ob- 

force  for  the  action  is  obtained  by  a  deep  tained    from    the    DiptMm    odordta,    or 

breath,   then  follows  the  closure  of  the  Tonka     bean,     sweet     woodruff,     sweet- 

?;lottis,  succeeded  by  the  expiratory  effort  scented  Temal  grass,  melilot,  etc    It  has 

orcing  open  the  glottis.    The  action   is  a  pleasant,  aromatic  odor,  and  a  burning 

performed  by  the  expiratory  masdesy  that  taste;    and    is    used    in    perfumery,    in 

is,  the  abdominal  muscles,  by  whose  con-  medicine,  and   to  give  flavor  to  certain 

traction  the  diaphragm  is  forced  up,  and  varieties  of  Swiss  cheese, 

the  musdes  of  the  chest,  by  which  the  ComLGll    (^oun'sil;     Lat     concilium), 

ribs   are    pulled    down.     The   cavity   of  ^v**^*^**    an    assembly     met    for    de- 

the  chest  being  thus  diminished,  air  is  liberation,  or  to  give  advice.     The  term 

driven  out  of  the  lungs.     The  obiect  of  specially  applies  to  an  assembly  of  the 

the  coush  is  usually  to  expel  any  foreign  representatives  of  independent  churches, 

material  in  the  lungs  or  air  tubes.    The  convened  for  deliberation  and  the  enact- 

offending  material  may  be  there  present  ment   of   canons    or   ecclesiastical    laws, 

as  the  result  of  inflammation,  catarrh,  etc  The  four  general  or  ecumenical  councils 

It  may  also  have  gained  entrance  by  in-  recognized  by  all  churches  are:    (1)    the 

spiration.     Thus,  the  irritating  material  Council  of  Nice,  in  325,   by  which  the 

may  be  merely  some  food  or  drink  which  dogma  respecting  the  Son  of  God  was 

has  slipped  into  the  larynx,  or  it  may  be  settled;  (2)  that  of  Constantinople,  381, 

dust,   etc,  in   the  air  inhaled,   and   the  by    which    the    doctrine    concerning    the 

cough    is    the    means    of    expelling    the  Holy   Ghost   was   decided:    (3)    that   of 

intruder.      But  cough  may  also  be  pro-  Epbesus,  431 ;  and  (4)  that  of  Chalcedon. 

duced  when  there  is  no  irritating  material  451,   in  which   last  two  the  doctrine  of 

£  resent.  The  larynx  or  windpipe  may  be  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  na- 
I  an  inflamed  and  irritable  condition,  in  ture  in  Christ  was  more  precisely  de- 
which  state  even  the  entrance  of  cold  air  termined.  Among  tbe  prindpal  T^itin 
will  excite  coughing.  Moreover,  cough  coundls  are  that  of  Clermont  (1096).  in 
may  be  nroduced  by  irritation  of  nerves,  the  reign  of  Urban  II,  in  which  the  nrst 
distant  from  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  crusade  was  resolved  upon;  the  Council 
by  what  is  called  reflex  action.  Thus,  of  Constance,  the  most  numerous  of  all 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  irritation  con-  the  coundls,  held  in  1414,  which  pro- 
nected  with  the  ear,  irritation  of  certain  nounced  the  condemnatioTi  of  John  FTuss 
nerves  by  pressure  of  growths,  etc,  may  (1415),  and  Jerome  of  Prarue  (1416) ; 
produce  coueh.  when  the  respiratory  the  CJoundl  of  Banel.  in  14.^.  which  in- 
organs  are  not  di recti v  affected  at  all.  tended  a  reformation,  if  not  in  the  doc- 
Irritation  at  the  back  of  the  throat;  as  of  trines,  yet  in  the  constitution  and  dis- 
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cipline  of  the  cfaurcb ;  and  the  Council 
of  Trent,  which  began  its  session  in  1545, 
and  labored*  chiefly  to  confirm  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church  against  tiie 
Protestants.  On  December  8.  1809,  an 
ecumenical  council,  summoned  by  a  bull 
of  Pope  Pius  IX,  assembled  at  Rome. 
Tnis  council  adopted  a  Decree  or  Consti- 
tutio  de  Fide,  and  a  Comtitutio  de  Eo- 
clesia,  the  most  important  article  of 
which  latter  declares  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope  when  speaking  es  cathedrA, 

Council,  AuLic.    See  Aulic. 
Council,  PaivT.   See  Privy-council.  ■ 

CouncU  and  Session,  ^t'^^^Z 

judges  of  the  highest  court  of  Scotland. 
See  Session,  Court  of, 

ConncUBlnlfs,  S,„f^-Lte 

and  distributing  center,  seat  of  Pottawat- 
tamie County,  Iowa,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Missouri,  opposite  Omaha  City,  with 
splendid  railwa^  facilities  and  large  grain 
elevators,  the  distributing  center  of  a  rich 
eom-growin|r  country.  The  city  is  also  a 
manufacturing  city  and  large  farm-imple- 
ment center.     Pop.  35,000. 

Council  of  Ten  *  secret  tribunal 
VOUUCU  OI  XCn,     ^f  tjjg  ^,^  Venetian 

republic,  formed  in  1310  and  continued 
till  the  fall  of  the  republic  in  1797.  It 
virtually  ruled  the  state,  secretly  decree- 
ing the  death  of  those  whom  it  had  rea- 
son to  fear. 

Council  of  War,   XeS'^^^'^hig^^ 

rank  called  to  consult  with  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  an  army,  or  admiral  of  a 
fleet,  on  matters  of  supreme  Importance. 
Connnel  (koun'sel),  or  Counselor,  a 
vrvuuDVA  pergon  retained  by  a  client 
to  plead  his  cause  in  a  court  of  judica- 
ture. (See  Barrister  and  Advocate.)  The 
term  counsel  is  used  as  a  plural  for  a 
number  of  legal  counselors  engaged  to- 
gether in  a  case. — Queen's  or  King's 
Counsel,  are  English  barristers  appointed 
counsel  to  the  crown,  on  the  nomination 
of  the  lord-chancellor,  and  taking  prece- 
dence over  ordinary  barristers.  They 
have  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  silk  gown 
as  their  professional  robe,  that  of  other 
barristers  being  of  wool. 
Gonnt  (kount;  Latin  comes,  conUtis.  a 
vtvumUv  companion)  appears  to  have 
been  first  used,  as  a  title  of  dignity,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Constan- 
tine  (fourth  century),  meaning  originally 
the  companion  of  a  prince  or  high  digni- 
tary. After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power 
the  title  was  retained :  and  under  ClHiarle- 
znagne  It  denoted  eqni^lly  «  military  or 


civil  employment.  About  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  Germany,  and  under 
the  last  princes  of  the  Merovingian  race 
in  France,  the  title  appears  to  have  be- 
come hereditary  in  certain  tamilies.  Tbe 
German  title  (Iraf  corresponds  to  the  title 
Count  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  In 
modern  times  the  custom  of  styling  all 
the  sons  of  a  count  also  counts  makes 
this  designation  very  common,  and  the 
rank  little  more  than  nominaL  In  point 
of  rank,  the  English  earls  are  considered 
as  corresponding  to  the  continental 
counts,  an  earl's  wife  being  styled  a 
countess. 

Count  ^  ^^*  ^  declaration  or  indict- 
vrviuj.i»|  ment,  an  independent  part  of 
which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  constitute 
a  ground  of  action. 

Counterfoil  (koun't^r-foU),  a  kind 
wwwMvwAAWM  ^j  complementary  and 
easily  detached  portion  of  a  document, 
such  as  a  bank  check  or  draft,  which  is 
retained  by  the  person  giving  the  docu- 
ment, and  on  which  is  written  a  memo- 
randum of  the  main  particulars  contained 
in  the  principal  document. 

Counter-irritant,  in  medicine  a 
x***w«M*w,  substance  em- 
ployed to  produce  an  artificial  or  second- 
ary disease,  in  order  to  relieve  another 
or  primary  one.  The  term  is  more 
specificUy  applied  to  such  irritating  sub- 
stances as,  when  applied  to  the  skin, 
redden  or  blister  it,  or  produce  pustules, 
purulent  issues,  etc.  The  commonest 
counter-irritants  are  such  as  mustard, 
turpentine,  cantharides  or  Spanish  flies, 
croton-oil  and  the  cautery. 

Connterpoint  <„\X'i*tX*"^^ii^ 

lent  to  harmony,  or  the  writing  of  a 
carefully  planned  accompanjing  part;  or 
that  branch  of  the  art  which,  a  musical 
thought  being  given,  teaches  the  develop- 
ment of  it,  by  extension  or  embellishment, 
by  transposition,  repetition  or  imitation 
throughout  the  different  parts.  0)unter- 
point  is  divided  into  simple,  florid  or 
fgurate  and  double.  Simple  counterpoint 
is  a  composition  in  two  or  more  parts, 
the  notes  of  each  part  being  equal  in 
value  to  those  of  the  corresponding  part 
or  parts  and  concords.  In  florid  counter- 
point, two  or  more  notes  are  written 
against  each  note  of  the  subject,  or 
canto  fermo,  and  discords  are  admissible. 
Double  counterpoint  is  an  inversion  of 
the  parts,  so  tnat  the  base  may  become 
the  subject,  and  the  subject  the  base,  etc., 
thns  producing  new  melodies  and  new 
harmonies. 

Counterscarp  ^VaSllfo'^'X^'el^ 

t^or  talW  9V  ^lope  of  the  ditch,  or  ti4« 
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talus  that  supports  the  earth  of  the  cot- 
ered  way.  it  often  signifies  the  whole 
covered  way,  with  its  parapet  and  glads. 

Countersign  ^.C^VoV^ttfe 

to  soldiers  on  guard,  with  orders  to  let 
no  man  pass  unless  he  first  give  that 
sign;  a  military  watchword. 

Coun'tertenor  <,rTf^'thi''  ZTJit 

parts  between  the  tenor  and  the  treble; 
ni^h  tenor.  It  is  the  highest  male  adult 
voice,  having  its  easy  compass  from  tenor 
O  to  treble  C,  and  music  for  it  is  written 
on  the  alto  or  C  clef  on  the  middle  line 
of  the  staff.  The  lowest  voices  of  females 
and  boys  have  about  the  same  register, 
and  are  sometimes  inaccurately  called 
countertenor.  The  correct  term  is  alto  or 
contralto. 

Count  Palatine  K-fe^y'^ff; 

superior  of  a  county,  who  exercised  regal 
prerogatives  within  his  county,  in  virtue 
of  which  he  had  his  own  courts  of 
law,  appointed  judges  and  law  officers, 
and  could  pardon  murders,  treasons  and 
felonies.  All  writs  and  judicial  processes 
proceeded  in  his  name,  while  the  king's 
writs    were    of    no     avail    within    the 

gilatinate.  The  Earl  of  Chester,  the 
ishop  of  Durham  and  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  were  the  Counts  Palatine  of 
England,  the  corresponding  counties  be- 
ing called  counties  palatine. 

Country  Dance  ^''"S*^^^  d a n s),  a 

wuuvAj  ^nuv^  rustic  dance  of 
English  origin,  in  which  many  couples 
can  take  part.  The  performers  are  ar- 
ranged face  to  face,  the  gentlemen  on  one 
side  and  the  ladies  on  the  other,  and  go 
through  certain  prescribed  figures. 
Conntv  (^o'^Ji'ti)*  originally  a  dis- 
x/vumUvj  ^j^^^  ^£  ^  country  subject  to 
a  count  or  earL  The  county  in  the 
United  States  has  developed  from  the 
English  county  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; but  the  organization  of  county  ad- 
ministration has  been  thoroughly  decen- 
tralized by  the  radical  extension  of 
popular  election  for  all  classes  of  of- 
ficials. The  principal  county  authority 
is  the  locally-elected  county  board,  or- 
ganized in  various  ways.  Every  county 
also  has  a  sheriff  and  usually  other 
elective  officers,  such  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney, treasurer,  clerk  and  coroners.  In 
many  states  there  are  county  registers  of 
deeds,  auditors,  assessors,  school  com- 
missioners and  surveyors.  County  admin- 
istration varies  in  different  states. 

Connty  Courts,  ?„-« «  T'euS. 

Their  Jurisdiction  was  formerly  very 
restricted^  but  they  have  had  extensive 


powers  conferred  on  them  by  recent  acts 
of  Parliament  In  the  United  States 
there  is  a  regular  court  in  each  county, 
presided  over  by  a  judge  elected  by  the 
people  or  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
senate. 

County  Palatine,  .?  ~„rjaiSSi" 

See  Count  Palatine. 

Conn  ^^^»  French,  a  blow),  a  term 
^^**F  used  in  various  connections  to 
convey  the  idea  of  promptness  and  force. 
—Ooup  de  main,  a  prompt,  vigorous  and 
successful  attack. — Couo  d'etat,  a  sudden 
decisive  blow  in  politics;  a  stroke  of 
policy;  specifically,  an  exertion  of  pre- 
rogative to  alter  the  laws  or  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  country  without  the  consent  or 
concurrence  of  the  people  expressed 
through  their  representatives,  especially 
when  such  exertion  is  supported  by 
armed  force.— Coup  de  soleiU  See  Sun- 
stroke, 
Coun^   (kO-pft),  a  four-wheeled  carriage 

"^   carrying  two  inside,  with  a  seat 
for  the  driver  outside. 
Counle  (l^up'Ot  in  dynamics,  two  equal 

"  and  parallel  forces  acting  in 
different  directions  and  applied  to  the 
same  body.  The  distance  between  their 
lines  of  action  is  called  the  arm  of  the 
couple,  and  the  product  of  one  of  the  two 
equal  forces  by  this  arm  is  called  the 
moment  of  the  couple. 
Counlet  (J^tip'let),  two  verses  or  lines 

■'^  of  poetry  of  equal  length  and 

rhythm,  often  embodying  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  an  aphorism. 
CounlinfiT    (kup'Ung),  in  machinery,  a 

■TO  contrivance  for  connecting 
one  portion  of  a  system  of  shafting  with 
another,  and  of  which  there  are  various 
forms.  A  common 
form  is  the  flange  or 
plate  coupling,  which 
consists  of  two  flanges 
separately  fitted  on  to 
the  two  contiguous 
ends  of  the  lengths  of 
shaft  to  be  connected, 
and  firmly  secured  to-  Flange  Coupling, 
gether  b^  screws.  The  most  useful  kinds 
of  couplings  are  those  that  are  adjustable, 
or  can  be  readily  put  on  and  off. — ^The 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  organ  register, 
by  which  two  or  more  rows  of  keys  can 
be  connected  by  a  mechanism,  so  that 
they  can  be  played  together.  It  is  also 
apnlied  to  methods  and  art  of  attaching 
r*»ilroad  cars  together. 
Connon    ^^^'Pon :  from  Fr.  oouper,  to 

^  cutK  PTi  interest  certificate 
printed  at  the  bottom  of  transferable 
bonds,  and  so  called  because  it  is  cut  off 
or  detached  and  given  up  when  a  pay- 
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Courbcvoic  Courtesy  Title 

ment  is  made.  Also  one  of  a  series  of  nnn]^  (kOrt).  (1)  All  the  sorTooiid- 
tickets  which  binds  the  issuer  to  make  ^^uxv  ^^gg  ^£  ^^  sovereign  in  his  legal 
certain  payments,  perform  some  service,  state;  the  body  of  persons  who  compose 
or  give  value  for  certain  amounts  at  the  household  of,  or  attend  on,  a  sover- 
different  periods,  in  consideration  of  eign.  Presentation  at  Court  is  a  formal 
money  received.  introduction  of  persons  of  some  eminence 

GourbeVOie  C^^rb-vwa),  a  town  of  or  social  standing  to  the  British  sov- 
France,  department  ereign  on  c^tain  state  occasions  appoint* 
Seine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  5  ed  for  the  purpose.  They  have  to  appeal 
miles  N.w.  of  Paris,  well  built,  with  in  the  regulation  'court  dress.'  (2)  A 
large  barracks ;   pop.  (1911),  38,138.  tribunal   of  justice;    the   hall,   chamber, 

Gonrier     (tor'i-ir),  a  bearer  of  special  or  place  where  justice  is  administered, 
^  despatches,    whether    public  or   the   persons    (judges)    assembled   for 

or  private;  also  an  attendant  on  a  party  hearing  and  deciding  causes,  civil,  crim- 
traveling  abroad,  whose  especial  duty  is  inal,  military,  naval,  or  ecclesiastical, 
to  make  all  arrangements  at  hotels  and  Ck>urt8  may  be  classified  in  various  ways, 
on  the  journey.  A  common  distinction  is  into  courU  of 

Conrland  (kurland;  German,  Kur-  record  and  not  of  record;  the  first  being 
land),  a  government  in  those  the  judicial  proceedings  of  which 
Russia,  bounded  N.  by  iJvonia  and  the  are  enrolled  in  records.  They  may  also 
Gulf  of  Riga>  w.  the  Baltic,  s.  Kovno,  and  be  divided  into  courts  of  original  jurisdio- 
E.  by  Vitebsk ;  area  10,535  square  niiles ;  tion  and  courts  of  appeal^  or  of  appellate 
pop.  714.200.  In  the  neighborhood  of  jurisdiction,  inferior  and  superior  courts. 
Mittau,  the  capital,  the  surface  is  dlversi-  etc.  Articles  on  the  different  courts  will 
fied  bv  hiUs  of  very  moderate  height ;  but  he  found  under  such  separate  headings 
elsewhere,  and  particularly  towards  the  as  Chancery,  Common  Pleas,  EmoKequer, 
coast,  it  is  fiat  and  contains  extensive  Supreme  Court,  etc. 
sandy  tracts,  often  covered  with  heaths  Gonrt-bftrOll  ^^  England,  a  court 
and  morasses.  About  two-fifths  of  the  ^^***''  •'••*v**,  composed  of  the  free- 
whole  government  is  occupi^  bv  wood-  holders  of  a  manor,  presided  over  by  the 
land.  The  peasantry  are  for  the  most  lord  of  the  manor  or  his  steward.  These 
part  Letts ;  the  more  wealthy  and  intelli-  courts  have  long  fallen  into  disuse, 
gent  classes  Teutons,  the  prevailing  re-  CoUrt  de  G^belllL  (><Jr-d-«htt-bUm), 
Bgion  being  Lutheran.  The  territory  was  ^''"* ^  **^  \4«5m^xxi*  Antoinb,  a 
subjected  to  Poland  in  1561,  conquered  by  French  writer,  bom  in  1725 ;  died  in 
Charles  XII  of  Sweden  in  1701,  and  was  1784.  He  published,  in  1773  and  1774. 
merged  in  Russia  in  1795.  It  was  one  of  Le  Monde  Primitif  Analyst  et  Compart 
the  new  states  formed  by  the  Germans  oveo  le  Monde  Moaeme,  which,  after  nine 
after  the  capitulation  of  Kussia  in  1917.  volumes  had  appeared,  remained  un- 
A  state  council  was  created  by  the  Ger-  finished.  Its  vast  plan  embraces  disserts- 
man  imperial  government  to  direct  the  in-  tions  on  mythology,  grammar,  origin  of 
temal  affairs  of  0>urland.  This  con-  language,  history,  etc  He  also  published 
sisted  of  barons,  large  land  owners,  and  Lettres  Historiques  et  Apolog4tiques  en 
other  members,  all  of  the  Germanic  race.  Faveur  de  la  Religion  Riformie, 
CftTinw^r  (kOr'ser),  or  (Courier  {Cur-  ConrtfifiV  (kurt^si),  Tentjke  bt,  in 
l^OUrser  ^^^^^  ^  genus  of  graUato-  ^^"l^CSy  ^EngHah  law,  is  where  a 
rial  birds  belonging  to  the  plover  tribe,  man  marries  a  woman  seized  of  an 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  Africa,  but  one  estate  of  inheritance,  and  has  by  her  issue 
species,  the  cream-colored  courser,  has  capable  of  inheriting  her  estate.  In  this 
been  met  with  in  Britain.  case,  on  the  death  of  his  wife  he  holds 

neural  TV  <y  (kOr-sing),  a  kind  of  sport  the  lands  for  his  life,  as  tenant  by 
uuuiiuii^    in  which  hares  are  hunted  courtesy. 

by  greyhounds,  which  follow  the  game  HnTirf  Affir  TifiA  &  title  assumed  by 
by  sight  instead  of  by  scent.  Meetinjrs  ^^^^^^^y  AiUC,  ^^  individual  or 
are  held  in  various  localities,  at  which  riven  to  hira  by  popular  consent,  to  which 
dogs  are  entered  for  a  variety  of  stakes,  he  has  no  valid  claim.  When  a  British 
as  norses  are  at  a  race  meeting.  When  a  nobleman  has  several  titles  it  is  usual  to 
hare  is  started  it  is  allowed  a  certain  give  one  of  his  inferior  titles  to  his  eldest 
advance  on  the  dogs,  which  are  then  let  son.  Thus,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke 
loose  from  the  'slips*  or  cords  held  by  of  Bedford  is  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  and 
the  'slipper*  and  fastened  to  the  dogs'  the  Duke  of  Bucclpuch's  eldest  son  is 
collars.  A  judge  keeps  his  eye  on  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith.  The  younger  sons  of 
dogs,  and  notes  what  are  called  'points,'  noblemen  have  tho  courtesy  title  of  Tjord 
the  victory  b*»lng  adjudged  to  the  dog  prefixed  to  their  names,  as  Lord  William 
which  makes  the  most  '  points.'  Lennox.    In  Scotland,  the  eldest  son  of  a 
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Court  Hand  Coosm 

TlBoount  or  baron  has  the  courtesy  title  Here,  in  13Q2,  the  'battle  of  spurs'  be- 
of  Master,  as  the  Master  of  Lovat,  eldest  tween  the  French  and  Flemings,  took 
son  of  Lord  Lovat.  place.    It  is  well  built,  and  contains  many 

pAnrf  TTfiTiil     the  old  Gothic  or  Saxon  handsome  streets.    Pop.  34,564. 
vuurii  AauUy   j^^^^     ^^     manner     of  Coiiain   <>^^*-«^);    Victob,    a    French 
writing  used  in  records  and  judicial  pro-  ^^  ******    philosopher  and  writer,  found- 
ceedings,  and  distinguished  from  the  mod-  er    of    the    so-called    Eclectic    school    of 
em  or  Italian  style.  philosophy,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1792: 

Court  Leet  ^  English  history  the  aied  at  Cannes  in  1807.  He  was  educated 
v/viuv^««i#i  criminal  court,  as  the  at  the  Lyc4e  Charlemagne,  and  entered 
court  baron  was  the  ciyil  court,  of  a  the  £cole  Normale,  then  newly  instituted, 
manor.  The  right  to  hold  it  was  granted  ia  1811.  His  mind  was  directed  to- 
by royal  frandiise  to  the  lord  of  the  wards  philosophy  under  Laromigui^re, 
manor.  In  some  parts  of  England  courts  Royer-Collard,  and  Maine  de  Biran.  In 
leet  are  still  maintained  in  form,  though  1815  Royer-Collard,  returning  to  political 
they  have  ceased  to  have  jurisdiction.  life,   recommended   Victor  Cousin  as  his 

Uniirf-'mft.rfifil  &  court  consisting  successor,  and  he  became  deputy-professor 
v^uuri.  muruiil,  ^^  military  or  naval  of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne.  He  had 
officers,  for  the  trial  of  military  or  naval  also  an  appointment  at  the  Lvc6e 
offenses.  Napoleon,  or  CoUdge  Henri  IV,  and  at 

Patii^  ^#  A<mI%44>%.a4»:a-m  a  court  #a-  the  £cole  Normale.  In  the  free  discus- 
tOUrt  Of  Arbitration,  £^^1^*5  slons  {conUrenoe.)  which  followed  hU 
The  Hague,  Netherlands,  by  the  Peace  prelections  he  became,  by  the  influence  his 
Convention  of  1899.  Its  membership  now  eloquence  exercised  over  his  pupils,  the 
includes  distinguished  legal  authorities  of  founder  of  a  school  which,  while  assum- 
all  the  civUized  nations  of  the  world,  i^ ,  *S  «^le<^tical  development,  was 
Since  its  establishment  several  important  originally  based  on  the  dogmatic  teaching 
questions  have  been  submitted  to  and  de-  of  the  Scottish  school.  In  1817  he  visited 
dded  by  it,  possible  hostilities  being  thus  Germany,  and  became  acquainted  with 
avoided.     See  Arhitration.  the    writings    of    Kant,    Fichte,    JacoM 

r.nnr+  nf  Plaima  in  the  United  and  Schellinr,  bv  whose  opinions  his  own 
l^OUrt  01  UiaimS,  grates,  created  by  ^ere  thenceforth  modified  He  lost  his 
act  of  Congress  in  1855,  has  jurisdiction  position  as  public  teacher  on  political 
to  hear  and  determine  all  claims  founded  grounds  in  1^.  and  did  not  resume 
upon  any  act  of  Congress,  or  on  any  regu-  teaching  till  1828,  when  he  shared  with 
lation  of  any  executive  department  or  Ouizot  and  Villemain  an  unexampled 
upon  any  contract,  express,  or  implied,  popularity,  due  partly  to  political  feeling, 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  After  the  July  revolution  (1830)  he 
and  all  claims  referred  to  it  by  either  entered  the  Council  of  Public  Instraction, 
house  of  Congress.  to  which   he  presented  valuable  reports 

r.ftTir+  Af  Tava  in  the  chivalric  on  the  state  of  public  education  in  Qer- 
vuuri.  Ul  XiUVe,  period  of  the  middle  many  and  Holland.  In  the  cabinet  of 
ages,  a  court  composed  of  knights,  poets  Thiers  in  1840  he  accepted  the  office  of 
and  ladies,  who  discussed  and  gave  deci-  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  was 
sions  on  subtle  questions  of  love  and  gal-  created  a  peer  of  France.  The  revolu- 
Ian  try.  The  first  of  these  courts  was  tion  of  1848  brought  his  public  career  to 
probably  established  in  Provence  about  &  close.  The  head  and  founder  of  the 
the  twelfth  century.  They  reached  their  modem  school  of  eclecticism  in  France, 
highest  splendor  in  France,  under  Charles  he  borrowed  from  many  sources.  His 
VI,  through  the  influence  of  his  consort  eclecticism  was  based  on  the  principle 
Isabella  of  Bavaria,  whose  court  was  that  every  system,  however  erroneous, 
established  in  1380.  An  attempted  re-  which  has  anywhere  commended  assent, 
vival  was  made  under  Louis  XIV  by  contains  some  elements  of  truth,  by  which 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  Its  acceptance  may  be  explained,  and  that 

Court,  Presentation  at,  *  ^^"i*^  H  '*  the  business  of  philosophical  critj- 

wiu.«f^  AAvo^u.i#c»i#j.vu  nvy  presenta-  cism  to  discover  and  combine  these  scat- 
tion  to  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  of  tered  elements  of  truth.  The  fofiow- 
persons  socially  entitled  to  that  distinc-  ing  are  among  his  works: — Fragments 
tion.  It  takes  place  either  at  St.  James'  PhiloBophiqueg  (1826)  :  Nouveauw  Frag- 
Palace  or  Buckingham  Palace.  The  days  menis  Philosophiques  (1828)  :  Cours  de 
of  presentatio)!  are  announced  some  time  PMIosophie  Morale  (1840^1)  ;  Court 
beforehand.  <  de  VHistoire  de  la  PhOoMophie   (1828)  ; 

Conrtrfti  (kCr-trft:  Flemish.  Kortrpk),  Histoire  de  la  Philo9ophie  au  dim- 
v/uiuwiiu  ^  fortified  town.  Belgium,  *ii«t^me  SUcle  (1829)  :  De  la  MHaphy- 
26  miles  south  of  Bruges,  on  the  Lys.   tique     d*Aristote     (1838)  ;     Philosophie 
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Cousins  Covenanters' 

Scholastique  (1840)  ;  Du  Vrai,  de  Beau  et  required  to  attach  their  subscription  to  it. 
4u  Bien  (1854).  etc  It  was  again  subscribed  in  1590  and  1596. 

Gonsina  (kuz^ns),  Samxtel,  an  English  The  subscription  was  renewed  in  1638, 
\/vuoxAU9  engraver,  bom  in  1801;  died  and  the  subscribers  engaged  by  oath  to 
in  1887.  He  engraved  plates  after  Law-  maintain  religion  in  the  same  state  as  it 
rence,  Landseer,  Reynolds,  Millais,  Leslie,  was  in  1580,  and  to  reject  all  innova- 
Eastlake,  Ward,  etc.  He  was  elected  a  tions  introduced  since  that  time.  The 
Royal  Academician  Engraver  in  1855,  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  a 
and  when  this  class  was  abolished  he  be-  solemn  contract  entered  into  between  the 
came  an  Academician  proper.  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 

riATifaTiOAa  (k5-ttt9sl,  a  town  of  land  and  commissioners  from  the  English 
\>uuttuiuc»  ^^jrthem  France,  dep.  Parliament  in  1643,  having  for  its  object 
Manche,  on  a  hill  about  4  miles  from  the  a  uniformity  of  doctrine,  worship  and 
sea,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  discipline  throughout  Scotland,  England 
canal.  It  has  a  fine  old  cathedral  crown-  and  Ireland,  according  to  the  word  of 
ing  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands.  God  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed 
Pop.  (1906)  6089.  churches.    In  1662  it  was  abjured  by  act 

Conthon   C^^^^V)*   (yEOBOES,  a  noted  of  Parliament,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 

■^  French  revolutionist,  was  land, 
bom  in  1756,  and  was  bred  to  the  profes-  PmrATvoTifAra  (^  °  v'e  n-a  n-ters) ,  in 
sion  of  a  lawyer.  Some  time  after  the  ^«vcniuivcr»  gcottish  history,  the 
revolution  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  name  given  to  the  party  which  struggled 
the  national  assembly,  and  allying  him-  for  religious  liberty  from  1637  on  to  the 
self  with  Robespierre  aided  and  abetted  revolution ;  but  more  especially  applied  to 
the  latter  in  all  his  atrocities.  On  the  the  insurgents,  who,  after  the  passing  of 
downfall  of  Robespierre's  party  Couthon  the  act  of  1662  denouncing  the  Solemn 
shared,  along  with  him  and  St.  Just  in  League  and  Ck>Tenant  as  a  seditious  oath 
the  decree  of  arrest,  and  was  guillotined,  (see  above  article),  took  up  arms  in  de- 
July  28,  1794.  fense  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
Gonvade  (k5-Tfid'),  a  singular  custom  government.  The  Presbyterian  ministers 
prevalent  in  ancient  as  well  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  bishops 
as  modem  times  among  some  of  the  were  ejected  from  their  parishes  and 
primitive  races  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  gathered  round  them  crowds  of  their 
After  the  birth  of  a  child  the  father  takes  people  on  the  hillsides,  or  any  lonely  spot, 
to  bed,  and  receives  the  food  and  com-  to  attend  their  ministrations.  These 
pliments  usually  given  elsewhere  to  the  meetings,  called  'conventicles,'  were  de- 
mother.  The  custom  was  observed,  ac-  nounced  as  seditious,  and  to  frequent 
cording  to  Diodorus,  among  the  Cor-  them  or  to  hold  communication  with  those 
sicans;  and  Strabo  notices  it  among  the  frequenting  them  was  forbidden  on  pain 
Spanish  Basques,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  ot  death.  The  unwarrantable  severity 
the  Gascons,  it  is  still  to  some  extent  ^th  which  the  recusants  were  treated 
practised.  Travelers  from  Marco  Polo  provoked  them  to  take  up  arms  In  de- 
downwards  have  met  with  a  somewhat  lense  of  their  opinions.  The  first  out- 
similar  custom  among  the  Chinese,  the  breaks  took  place  in  the  hill  country  on 
Dyaks  of  Borneo,  the  negroes,  the  ^^^  borders  of  Ayr  and  Lanark  shires, 
abori^nal  tribes  of  North  and  South  Here  at  Drumdog,  a  farm  near  Loudon 
America,  etc  Hill,  a  conventicle  was  attacked  by  a 
Covenant  (kov'en-ant),  in  law,  an  ^^y  o'  dragoons  under  Graham  of 
agreement  between  two  or  Claverhouse,  but  were  successful  in  de- 
more  parties  in  writing,  signed,  sealed  feating  their  assailants  (1679).  The 
and  delivered,  whereby  tnev  agree  to  do,  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp  on  Magus 
or  not  to  do,  some  specified  act.  In  Moor,  and  this  defeat,  alarmed  the 
theology,  the  promises  of  God  as  revealed  government,  which  sent  a  large  body  of 
in  the  Scriptures,  conditional  on  certain  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
terms  on  the  part  of  man,  as  obedience,  Monmouth  to  put  down  the  insurgents, 
repentance,  faith,  etc  who  had  increased  in  number  rapidly. 
Covenflint  ^  Scotch  history,  the  The  two  armies  met  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
*  name  given  to  a  bond  or  where  the  Oonvenanters  were  totally  de- 
oath  drawn  up  by  the  Scottish  reformers,  feated  (June  22,  1679).  In  consequence 
and  signed  in  1557,  and  to  the  similar  of  the  rebellious  protest  called  the 
document  or  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  Sanquhar  Declaration,  put  forth  in  1680 
up  in  1581,  in  which  all  the  errors  of  by  (3ameron,  OargiD  and  others,  as  repre- 
popery  were  explicitly  abjured.  The  senting  the  more  irreconcilable  of  the 
letter  was  subscribed  bv  James  VI  and  Covenanters  (known  as  Cameronians) , 
his  oovndl,  and  all  bis  rabjects  were  and  a  subsequent  proclamation  in  1684, 
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Covcnt  Oardcii  Cowbanc 


the  government  proceeded  to  more  severe  afterwards  to  embrace  the  reformed 
measures.  An  oath  was  now  required  of  doctrines,  and,  having  gone  abroad,  as- 
all  who  would  free  themselves  of  suspicion  slsted  O^ndaU  in  his  translation  of  the 
of  compUdty  with  the  Covenanters ;  and  Bible.  In  1535  his  own  translation  of 
the  dragoons  who  were  sent  out  to  hunt  the  Scriptures  appeared,  with  a  dedica- 
down  the  rebels  were  empowered  to  kiU  Uon  to  Henry  VIII.  Coverdale  was 
anyone  who  refused  to  take  the  oath,  a^oner  to  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  and 
During  this  *kiUing  time,'  as  it  was  officiated  at  her  funeral.  In  1551,  dunng 
called,  the  suiferings  of  the  Covenanters  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  he  was  appointed 
were  extreme;  but  notwithstanding  tiie  Bishop  of  Exeter,  but  was  ejected  on  tiie 
great  numbers  who  were  put  to  death,  accession  of  Mary,  and  thrown  into 
their  fanatic  spirit  seemed  only  to  grow  prison.  After  two  years  confinement  he 
stronger.  Even  after  the  accession  of  was  liberated,  and  proceeded  first  to  Den- 
William  some  of  the  extreme  Covenanters  mark,  and  subsequentiy  to  Geneva,  where 
refused  to  acknowledge  him,  owing  to  his  he  was  employed  in  preparing  the  Geneva 
acceptance  of  episcopacy  in  England,  and  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the 
formed  the  eariiest  dissenting  sect  in  accession  of  Eli«abeth  he  returned  to 
Scotland.  See  Cameron  (Richard),  and  England,  and  held  for  a  short  time  the 
Reformed  Pre9hyierians.  rectory  of  St.  Magnus.  London  Bridge. 
PniTATit  harden  (kuv'ent;  that  i«,  Covered  WaV  (kov'erd  wft),  a  space 
UOVenX  Uaraen  ).onrent  garden),  a  ,  !  \,  .  V  9^  «^*^?<*  ^^  ^«  ^^ 
market  place  in  London,  which  formerly  of  the  ditch  round  the  works  of  a  fortifi- 
consisted  of  the  garden  belonging  to  the  cation  between  the  counterscarp  and  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster.  In  glacis,  affording  a  safe  communication 
1831  the  present  market  buildings  were  round  all  the  works, 
erected  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  pro-  CoVertUTe  ^^*^^  *^"*?'*)lv*  ^^^fh  **"^ 
prietor  of  the  ground. — Covent  Gabdkzc  ''•**^  applied  to  the  position  of 
Theatbb  sprang  out  of  one  in  Lincoln's-  a  woman  during  marriage,  because  she  is 
Inn-Fields,  through  a  patent  granted  to  under  the  cover  or  protection  of  her  hus- 
Slr  W.  Davenant  in  1602.  ft  Is  asso-  band.  _^„  .^ 
elated  with  the  names  of  Kemble,  Sid-  Covilha  (*^9-^lyA)»  *  town  of  Portu- 
dons,  Macready,  etc.  ^  ,  gal.  province  of  Belra,  on  the 
n^^Mkr%^n  (kuv'en-tri),  a  city  of  b.  e.  slope  of  the  Serra  da  Estrella. 
i/Oveilvry  England,  county  of  War-  In  the  neighborhood  there  are  noted 
wick,  85  miles  northwest  of  London.  It  sulphurous  baths.  Pop.  15,469. 
was  formerly  surrounded  with  lofty  walls  Govillfirton  ^"▼'ing-tun),  a  city  of 
and  had  twelve  gates,  and  was  the  see  of  /  ©^  Kentucky,  on  the  s.  bank 
a  bishop  early  conjoined  with  Lichfield,  of  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati, 
Parliaments  were  convened  here  by  the  of  which  it  is  virtually  a  suburb,  be- 
earlier  monarchs  of  England,  several  of  ing  closely  connected  bv  means  of  bridges 
whom  occasionally  resided  in  the  place,  and  ferries.  It  has  a  large  general  trade 
Pageants  and  processions  were  celebrated  and  manufacturing  business,  its  indus- 
in  old  times  with  great  magnificence,  and  tries  including  many  cigar  and  tobacco 
a  remnant  of  these  still  exists  in  the  factories,  wagon  works,  glass  works,  etc. 
processional    show    in    honor    of    Lady  Pop.  53,270. 

Godiva.     (See  Qodiva.)     There  are  still  ^          /u     \     ^v                i    ^               ,.  , 

a^w  narrow  and  Irregular  streete.  Uned  CoW  <^^">'    ^^^   general   term   applied 

with  houses  in  tiie  style  of  tiie  fifteenth  to  the  femaTes  of  the  genus  Bo* 

and  sixteenth  centuries.     There  are  sev-  or  ox,  the  most  valuable  to  man  of  all  the 

eral  fine  churches.    Coventry  is  the  center  rumtoahng    animals.      Among    the    best 

of    the    ribbon    trade,    and    silk-dyeing,  breeds  of  dairv  cows  in  the  United  States 

watchmaking,    and   art    metal   work   are  are  the  Dutch  Belted,   Uolstem,   Jersey, 

staple  lines  of  business.     Pop.  106.377.  Guernsey,    Shorthorn,    Ayrshire.    Devon 

flftwntrv    a  town  of  Kent  Co.,  Rhode  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  Durham.    The  Jersey. 

t»OVeiliry,  igi^^nd.   18   miles   s.   w.   of  GH^^^^^^'   and  Shorthorn   are  valued  as 

Providence.     It  has  manufactures  of  cot-  ^^iry  cows,  while  the  Holstein.  though  an 

ton  and  woolen  goods,  etc.    Pop.  5848.  enormous  milk  producer,   from  its  large 

n^«*^  ^#  n^-MV             ^  size  18  classed  among  the  beef-producing 

UOVe  01  l^OIK.    See  Queenstoion,  breeds  as  the  Durham.    See  Ox, 

CMrt^rAttlt^    (kov'er-dal).    Miles,     the  Cowbane    \^T^5.^\\  ^''.  water-hem- 

UOveraaic    earliest   translator  of  the  ^^''"'■•"^    lock,  CwUia  vtr6sa,  a  per- 

Blble  into  English,   was  bom   in   York-  ennlal,  umbelllferousk  aquatic  plant,  pro- 

■hlre  in   1487;   died   In   1568.      He   was  ducing  an  erect,  hollow,  much-branched, 

•ducated  at  Cambridge  and  was  ordained  striated  stem,  3  or  4  feet  high,  with  dia- 

priMt  in  1514.     He  was  led  some  years  gected  leaves.    It  Is  highly  poisonous. 
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Cowberry  Cow-parsnip 

riAiirliPrrv     the  Vaccinium  Vitis  idcfa,  C.n\u^n  (kotue),    a    seaport    town    and 

VUWUtsrry,  ^^^    ^^    whortleberry,    a  ^"^^s  catering   place   in    Hampihire, 

£  recumbent  lAirub  of  high  moorlands  in  England,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle 

Europe,   Asia  and   Nortn   America.      It  of    Wight,    at   the   mouth   of   the    river 

has  evergreen,  box-like  leaves,  and  pro-  Medina.    It  is  well  known  as  a  yachting 

duces  a  red  acid  berry  used  for  jellies  and  port    Pop.  9635. — East  Gowes,  on  the 

preserves.     Named  cowberry  because  in  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  connected 

parts  of  Scotland  the  berries  are  used  to  with  it  by  a  steam  ferry  and   floating 

thicken    milk    by    being    rubbed    on    the  bnuge.    Pop.  4660. 

iSSwboyT''''^*-   fi"t   -«^   ^-^-'  CoWgraW.  See  C<»cpea. 

v/uwuujrs,    the    American    Revolution.  CftTTritch     or  Cowhaoe  (kou'ich,  kou'- 

appUed  to  a  band  of  Tories  who  infested  ^"^iwn,    ^,  ^ind.  kiwanoh),  the 

the  neutral  ground  of  Westchester  Coun-  hairs  of  the  pods  of  leguminous  plants, 

ty,  New  York,  stealing  cattle  from  both  genus  MucUna,  natives  of  the  East  and 

parties  and  doing  other  mischief.    It  has  West  Indies.     The  pod  is  covered  with 

been  used  of  recent  years  to  designate  a   thick   coating  of  short,    stiff,    brittle, 

the  skilled  horsemen  who  have  charge  of  brown  hairs,  the  points  of  which  are  finely 

the  cattle  on  the  great  ranges  of  the  West,  serrated.    They  easily  penetrate  the  skin, 

Many    of   them    enlisted   in    the    Rough  and  produce  an  intolerable  itching.    They 

Rider  regiments  of  the  Spanish  war  and  are  employed  medicinally  (being  taken  in 

proved  daring  soldiers.  honey  or  syrup)   as  a  mechanical  vermi- 

nnixr.liiiTifiii<F    the  Moloihru8  peodriSj  fuge. 

i/OW-DUnxin^y  an      American      bird  Cowlev  (kouli),   Abraham,   an   Eng- 

about  the  slse  of  the  European  sky-lark,  ^^    ^^    lish  poet  of  great  celebrity  in 

and  belonging  to  the  family  Stumids,  or  his  day,  was  bom  at  London  in  1618 :  died 

starlings.      It  in  1667.     He  puUished  his  first  volume, 

»ps     its     eggs  Poetic  Blo9»otn9,  at   the   aee   of  fifteen. 

0  the  nests  of  He  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
er  birds  to  be  1636,  but  was  ejected  as  a  royalist  in 
:ched  by  them,  1643,  and  removed  to  St.  John's  College. 
t  has  never  Oxford.  He  engaged  actively  in  the  royal 
n  known  to  cause,  and  when  the  queen  was  obliged 
ip  more  than  to  quit  England,  Cowlev  accompanied  her. 
i  egg  into  the  He  was  absent  from  his  native  country 
oe  nest.  It  is  nearly  ten  years,  and  it  was  principally 
i  g  r  a  t  o  r  y,  through  him  that  the  correspondence  was 
nding  its  win-  maintained  between  the  king  and  queen. 
8   regularly   in  On  the  restoration  he  returned  witn  the 

1  lower  parts  other  royalists,  and  obtained  the  lease  of 
North  and  a  farm  at  Chertsey,  held  under  the  qneen, 

nth      Carolina  ^y  which  his  income  was  about  £300  per 

i  Georgia,  and  annum.     Cowley's  poems  have  failed  to 

gearing     in  maintain  their  ancient  popularity,  but  he 

Yottna  Cow-btmtina  fed  by  Pennsyl  v  a  n  1  a  still   holds  a  high   position  as  a  prose 

lEemale  YeUow-throat.      about      the     end  writer  and  as  an  essayist.     He  took  a 

of  March.    Th^se  considerable  interest  in  science,  and  was 

birds     often     frequent     com     and     rice  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society. 

fields  in   company   with   the   red-winged  His  chief  works  are:   Love*»  Riddle,  a 

troopials,  but  are  more  commonly  found  pastoral  comedy;  Davideis,  a  scriptural 

accompanying  the  cattle,  feeding  on  seeds,  epic ;    Naufragium   Joculare;    The   Mis- 

worms*  etc.  iresB,     a     collection     of     love     verses; 

CowdeeS.    Same  as  Kauri  (resin).  Pindarigue  Ode:  Uber  Planiarum,  etc 

.  ,v                   —      ,.  ,        .      .  flA'UrlAATI     (kOUlon),      KOWLOON.      OF 

Cowell  <>"^P'  ,55,  ^^?^^^.  i??»*'  ^OWlOOn  k^^j^^j^^  ^  peninsula  at 
vvw^xA  jj^j^  jjj  J554.  ^^  .jj  ^Q^^  ^^^  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  directiy 
Author  of  a  law  dictionary,  1607,  and  opposite  to  the  island  of  Hong-Kong,  to 
Insiitutiones  Juris  Anfflicani.  which  crown  colony  it  belongs. 
Cowen  (J^ou'en),  Frederick  Hymen  CoW-ParSlUD.  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
^^  musical  composer,  bom  at  ^^'^  ^a,xaiMj,^j  genus  Heracleum,  one 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  1852.  Among  his  species  of  which,  S.  Sphondylium,  found 
works  are  Rose  Afaiden.  8t.  Ursula  and  in  moist  woods  and  meadows  in  England, 
Sleeping  Beanty,  cantatas;  Pauline,  op-  irows  to  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  and 
era;  The  Deluge,  oratorio;  and  many  is  used  to  feed  to  pigs.  Siberian  cow- 
popular  songs,  parsnip  (H.  giganiium)  is  grown  in  gar^ 
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dens  and  shrubberies,  reaching  the  height  due  to  the  suggestion  of  Lady  Austen. 
of  10  or  12  feet.  U,  landium  is  a  common  The  translation  of  Homers  begun  in  1784. 
United  States  species.  occupied  him  for  the  next  six  years,  and 
Coixmea.  Ooworass^  TrifoUum  me-  was  published  in  1791.  He  removed  dur- 
xjsjw^Mnf  ^i^ifn^  a  variety  of  clover  ing  its  progress,  in  1786,  from  Olney  to 
cultivated  in  England  and  some  parts  of  Weston.  In  the  beginning  of  1794  he  was 
the  United  States  for  the  same  purpose  again  attacked  with  madness,  which  was 
as  the  common  red  clover  (T.  pratense).  aggravated  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Unwin 
Cnvm^r  (k^'P^r  or  kou'pdr),  William,  in  1796.  The  revisal  of  hie  Homer,  and 
v/uw|jcx  ^j^  English  poet,  born  at  the  composition  of  some  short  pieces, 
Berkhampstead  in  1731;  died  at  East  occupied  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He 
Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  in  1800.  He  was  is  considered  among  the  best  of  English 
the  son  of  a  clergyman ;  lost  his  mother  at  descriptive  poets,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
the  age  of  six,  and  was,  when  ten  years  easy  and  elegant  of  letter-writers, 
of  age,  removed  from  a  country  school  to  GoWDOX  ^^®  vaccine  disease  which 
that  of  Westminster,  which  he  left  at  f ^  9  appears  on  the  teate  of  the 
eighteen  with  a  fair  reputation  for  classi-  cow,  m  the  form  of  vesicles  of  a  blue 
cS  learning,  and  a  horror  of  the  school  color,  approaching  to  livid.  These  vesicles 
discipline,  which  he  afterwards  expressed  are  elevated  at  the  margin  and  depressed 
in  his  Tirodnium,  He  was  then  appren-  at  the  center ;  they  are  surrounded  with 
ticed  for  three  years  to  a  solicitor,  where  inflammation  and  contain  a  limpid  fluid, 
he  had  for  a  fellow  clerk  Mr.,  afterwards  This  fluid  or  virus  is  capable  of  com- 
Lord  Thurlow.  At  the  expiration  of  his  municating  genuine  cowpox  to  the  human 
apprenticeship  he  took  chambers  in  the  subject,  and  of  protecting  against  small- 
Middle  TeBiple,  and  in  1754  was  called  to  pox  either  completely  or.  at  least,  against 
the  bar.  The  interest  of  his  family  pro-  the  virulent  form  of  the  disease.  See 
cured  for  him  the  post  of  derk  to  the  VaccinaUon, 

House  of  Lords;  but  having  to  appear  Cowrie-Pine  (kou'ri).  See  KaurL 
for  examination  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  ^^^^^^  F^^^  v«^oun;.  oee  jLauru 
his  nervousness  was  such  that  on  the  Gowrie-sliell.  ^.  small  gasteropodous 
very  day  appointed  for  the  examination  ^  i»—w**,  f^^n^  ^^g  C yprcsa 
he  resigned  the  office,  and  soon  after  be-  tnonCta,  used  for  coin  in  some  parts  of 
came  insane.  From  December,  1763,  to  Africa  and  in  many  parts  of  Southern 
June,  1765,  he  remained  under  the  care  Asia.  The  beauty  of  the  cowrie-shells 
of  Dr.  Ck)tton  at  St  Albans.  The  skill  has  procured  them  a  place  among  oma- 
and  humanity  of  that  gentleman  restored  ments,  and  they  have  been  in  demand 
him  to  health,  and  he  retired  to  Hunting-  among  civilized  and  uncivilized  nations 
don.  Here  he  made  the  acouaintance  of  since  prehistoric  times.  The  shells  used  as 
the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  whose  currency  occur  principally  in  the  Philip- 
kindness,  particularly  that  of  the  latter,  pine  Islands.  They  vary  in  value  in 
seemed  to  have  the  most  soothing  and  different  localities.  In  India  6000  to 
beneficial  influence  on  him.  On  the  death  7000  are  equal  to  a  rupee,  while  in  the 
of  Mr.  Unwin,  in  1767,  he  removed  with  interior  of  Africa  200  are  worth  16c 
Mrs.  Unwin  to  Olney,  the  residence  of  The  name  is  also  given  to  other  shells 
the  Rev.  John  Newton,  who  also  became  of  the  genus  Cynrcra. 
an  intimate  friend  and  exercised  a  power-  CoWSllD  ^r^^  ^^^h  *^®.  Popular  name 
ful  influence  over  his  mind  and  conduct  ^  of  several  varieties  of  Prim- 
Newton  had  resolved  on  publishing  a  tl/a  verts,  order  Primulace®,  a  fragrant 
volume  of  hymns,  and  secured  the  co-  and  pretty  wildflower  found  in  pastures 
operation  of  Cowper  in  composing  them,  and  meadows.  It  has  umbels  of  small, 
but  before  their  publication  in  1776  he  buff-yellow,  scented  flowers  on  short  ped- 
had  been  again  atUcked  by  his  constitu-  icels.  Its  flowers  possess  sedative  prop- 
tional  malady,  by  which,  for  ten  years  erties,  and  have  been  used  as  an  anodyne, 
from  1773,  his  mind,  with  occasional  in-  a  sort  of  wine  being  prepared  from  them, 
tervals  of  recovery,  was  continually  Cow-treeS.  ?  name  of  various  trees 
clouded.  In  1776,  by  Mrs.  Unwinds  ad-  ^  .  *  having  an  abundance  of 
vice  he  commenced  a  poem  on  the  Prog-  milky  juice,  especially  Bro»imum  Oalac- 
resB  of  Error,  which  he  followed  by  todendron,  a  South  American  tree,  order 
three  other  poems.  Truth,  Table  Talk  Artocarpaceie  (breadfruit),  which,  when 
and  Expottulaiion:  these  with  several  wounded,  yields  a  rich,  milky,  nutritious 
others  were  published  in  a  volume  in  1782.  juice  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  it 
Another  female  friend.  Lady  Austen,  sug-  an  important  article  of  food.  This  fluid 
gested  the  Task,  which,  together  with  resembles  in  appearance  and  auality  the 
Tirocinium,  formed  a  second  volume  in  milk  of  the  cow.  The  tree  is  common 
1785,    T^^  ffi^tory  of  John  Oilpin  is  also  in  Venezuela,  growing  to  the  height  of 
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100  feet  The  leaves  are  leathery,  about 
1  foot  long,  and  3  or  4  inches  broad.  In 
British  Guiana  the  name  is  given  to 
the  Hya-hya  {TahemcBtnonvana  utilis), 
a  large,  much-branched  tree  belonging  to 
the  Apocynacese;  in  the  country  of  the 
Rio  Negro  to  CoUophora,  a  tree  of  the 
same  family;  and  m  Par&  to  a  species 
of  MimUsops, 

ngyr  David,  an  English  landscape 
^^^9  painter,  born  in  1783,  in  Birming- 
ham; died  at  Harbome  near  Birming- 
ham, in  1859.  He  was  for  several  years 
engaged  as  scene-painter  for  various 
provincial  and  London  theatres,  and  dur- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  his  early 
life  he  had  to  teach  his  art  for  a  sub- 
sistence. After  residing  in  London.  Here- 
ford, etc^  he  returned  to  Birmingham  in 
1841.  His  works  are  chiefly  of  English 
landscape,  and  in  water-colors,  a  depart- 
ment which  constituted  his  peculiar  forte. 
His  pictures  are  now  very  highly  valued. 
In  later  life  he  painted  a  great  deal  in  oil. 
He  published  a  work  on  Landscape  Paint- 
ing and  Effect  in  Water-colors. 
Cox.  ^^  Geobge  W..  an  English 
"^  writer,  bom  in  1h27;  held  some 
curacies  in  Devonshire,  and  afterwards 
became  vicar  of  Bekesborne,  Kent,  and 
Scrayingham,  York.  He  published  works 
on  Greek  history,  the  Mythology  of  the 
Aryan  Nations,  etc.  Died  in  19(X2. 
flivxr  Kenton,  figure  painter,  bom  at 
^^^  Warren,  Ohio,  in  1856.  He  be- 
came  noted  as  an  illustrator,  but  gradu- 
ally devoted  himself  to  mural  painting. 
Examples  of  his  work  are  found  in  the 
library  of  Congress,  the  Iowa  State 
Capitol,  the  Minnesota  State  Capitol,  etc 
He  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  art  maga- 
zines and  has  written  several  critical 
works.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  in  1903. 
Ci%jr  Palmer,  artist,  was  born  at 
^"-^  Granby,  Canada,  in  1840.  He 
lived  in  San  Francisco,  1863-75.  after- 
wards in  New  York.  He  wrote  the 
Brovmie  Books,  with  their  humorous 
iUastrations,  Hoto  Columbus  Found  Am- 
erica.  Queer  People  with  Paws  and 
Clatos,  etc. 

Caxi^    (kok'sS),  or  Coxone,  Michel  J. 
^  VAN.   a  Flemish  painter,  bom 

abont  1500 ;  died  in  1592.  He  traveled  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  several  years, 
attracted  by  the  works  of  Raphael.  Here 
he  executed  several  paintings  in  fresco 
and  many  other  pieces.  For  Philip  II 
of  Spain  he  executed  an  admirable  copy 
of  Van  Eyck's  altar-piece  at  Ghent. 
CoVOte  (J^oi"<^*»  koW'tftV,  the  American 
^  prairie-wolf     {Ganis    ochrdpus 

or  Lpoisous  latrans).  It  is  native  to  the 
plains  west  of  the   Mississippi,  and  is 


a  small  species^  though  considerably  larg- 
er than  the  fox.  It  is  found  as  far  south 
as  Costa  Rica. 

rin^mpl  (kwi-pel),  Noel,  a  French 
Vroypci  painter,  bom  in  1628  or  1629; 
died  in  1707,  at  Paris.  He  adorned  the 
old  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries,  and  painted 
some  fine  pictures  for  the  council  hall 
of  Versailles. — His  son  Antoinb  (1661- 
1721)  was  highly  distinguished  both  as  a 
painter  and  an  engraver. 
CoVDOn  CoYPU  (koi'pO),  the  native 
J^"  >  name  of  a  South  American 
rodent  mammal,  the  Myopotdmus  coypus, 
about  the  size  of  and  considerably  re- 
sembling a  beaver.  Its  limbs  are  short, 
its  tail  in  part  bare  and  scaly,  and  it 
swims  with  great  ease,  its  hmd  feet 
being  webbed.  It  inhabits  burrows  by 
the  banks  of  streams.  It  is  valued  for 
its  fur  (called  nutria  fur).  Length  when 
full  grown,  about  2  feet  6  inches. 

Coysevox  ^Z^r£>i,,^^^^  ^ 

1640;  died  in  1720.  Among  his  best 
works  are  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV ;  a  statue  of  Cardinal  Mazarin ;  the 
tomb  of  Colbert ;  the  group  of  Castor  and 
PoUuw;  the  Sitting  Venus;  Nymph  of 
the  Shell;  Hamadryad;  Faun  with  ike 
Flute;  and  Pegasus  and  Mercury. 
t!o711Tne1  (kS-su-mel'),  an  island  in  the 
\jOZUmei  Caribbean  Sea,  off  the  coast 
of  Yucatan. 

Cozzens  (knz'enz),  Fbedebigk  Swabt. 
wouT,  author,  bom  in  New 
York  in  1778;  died  in  1869.  He  is  es- 
pecially known  for  his  Sparrowgrass 
Papers,  and  wrote  other  wonss  in  prose 
and  verse. 

Crab  *  popular  name  for  all  the  ten- 
9  footed,  short-tailed  crustaceans 
constituting  the  suborder  Brachyura,  or- 
der Decapoda,  comprising  many  genera, 
distinguished  from  the  lobster  and  other 
macrurous  or  long-tailed  decapods  by  the 
shortness  of  their  tail,  which  is  folded 
under  the  body.  The  head  and  breast  are 
united,  forming  the  cephalothorax,  and 
the  whole  is  covered  with  a  strong  cara- 
pace. The  mouth  has  several  pairs  of 
strong  jaws,  in  addition  to  which  the 
stomach  has  its  internal  surface  studded 
with  hard  projections  for  the  purpose  of 
grinding  the  food.  The  stomach  is  popu- 
larly called  the  'sand-bag*;  a  little  be- 
hind it  is  the  heart,  which  propels  a  color- 
less lymph  (the  blood)  to  the  gills  ('  dead 
man's  fingers').  The  liver  is  the  soft, 
rich,  vellow  substance  usually  called  the 
fat  of  the  crab.  Crabs  *  molt,'  or  throw 
off  their  calcareous  covering,  periodically. 
The  first  pair  of  limbs  is  not  used  for 
locomotion,  but  is  furnished  with  strong 
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claws  OP  pinchers.     The  eyes  are  com-  folk,  in  1754;  died  at  Trowbridge,  Wilts, 

pound,   with   hexagonal   facets,   and    are  in  1832.     Having  been  educated  for  the 

pedunculated,     elongated     and     movable,  medical  profession,  he  settled  as  a  surgeon 

Like  most  individuals  of  the  class,  they  and  apothecary  in  his  native  village,  but 

easily    lose    their    claws,    which    are    as  soon   finding  his   practice  insufficient  to 

readily  renewed.    They  generally  live  on  afford  him  a  livelihood,  he  resolved  to  try 

decaying   animal    matter,    though    others  his  fortune  as  litt^reteur  in  London.    He 

live  on  vegetable  substances,  as  the  racer-  obtained  the  friendship  and  assistance  of 

crabs  of  the  West  Indies,  which  suck  the  Burke,  published  his  poem  the  Library^ 


Common  Edible  or  Blue  Cnb  iCaneer  paavnu), 

juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  Most  inhabit  the  and  soon  after  entered  the  church.  He 
sea,  others  fresh  water,  and  some  the  was  appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
land,  only  going  to  the  sea  to  spawn.  Of  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  afterwards  obtained 
the  crabs,  several  species  are  highly  es-  ample  preferment.  In  1783  appeared  the 
teemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and  the  fish-  Village,  which  was  followed  two  years 
ery  constitutes  an  important  trade  on  afterwards  by  the  Newspaper.  The  Par- 
many  coasts.  The  common  large  edible  Uh  Reffister  appeared  in  1807.  The  Bar- 
crab  (Cancer  pagurus)  is  common  on  ough  appeared  in  1810,  and  was  foUowed, 
our  shores,  and  is  much  sought  after,  in  1812,  by  Talee  in  Verse,  and  in  1819 
See  also  Hermit-crab,  Land-crab,  Pea-  by  Tales  of  the  Hall,  The  later  years  of 
crab,  Cfrabbe's  life  were  spent  in  the  peaceful 
PrciVi  A  name  given  to  various  discharge  of  his  professional  duties  at 
\jinuy  machines,  especially  to  a  kind  of  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire,  a  living  which 
portable  windlass  or  machine  for  raising  he  had  received  in  1814.  His  poems  are 
weights,  etc.  Grabs  are  much  used  in  all  characterized  by  homely  truthfulness, 
building  operations  for  raising  stones  or  simplicity  and  pathos, 
other  weights,  and  Sn  loading  and  dis-  CroAVtm  (krak'Hn),  a  species  of 
charging  vessels.  chinaware  which  is  oma- 
ProTi.ci'n'nlA  (Pyrus  Malus),  a  small  mented  by  a  network  of  small  cracks  in 
viau-appxc  wild,  very  sour  variety  all  directions.  The  ware  receives  the 
of  the  apple;  also  any  sour  or  uncul-  small  cracks  in  the  kiln,  with  the  effect 
tivated  species  or  variety.  See  Apple,  that  the  glaze  or  enamel  which  is  after- 
P«a1«1%a  (krab>,  Geoboe.  an  Knglish  wards  applied  appears  to  be  cracked  all 
^^**""®  poet,  bom  at  Aldborough,  Suf-  over. 
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n-rapniri  ATI  HP   (kra-k6-vi-en'),     a     fa-  nal  judicature  of  the  country  as  Justice 

viai^uvxcuuc    ytyrite  dance  or  the  Pol-  depute.     He  is  now  chieuy   remembered 

ish  peasantry.     The  music  is  written  in  by  his  Treatise  on  Feudal  Law. 

1  time.  rrftik    t^^^^^)'  Dinah  Maria,  an  Eng- 
hrfli^nw    (krfilsO),  the  old  capital  of  Z"    ^is^    "^?JSi}®\  ^V^  J^^.  ^^^^^ 

VjTUGUW     J>oiand  and  residence  of  the  upon-Trent   m  1826,   her   father's   name 

PoHsh  kings,  now  a  fortified  city  of  the  being  Mulock.     She  became  the  wife  of 

Austrian  crownland  of  GaUicia,  is  situ-  George   Ullie   Craik    (a   nephew   of  the 

ated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  where  subject   of   next  article)    in   1866.     She 

it  becomes  navigable.    It  was  for  a  time  published  a  volume  of  poems  under  the 

a  republic   (1815-46).     The  cathedral,  a  title  of  Thirtu  Years;  many  essays  and 

fine   old    Gothic   edifice,   contains   monu-  papers  on  ethical  and  domestic  subjects; 

ments  of  Kosciusko  and  the  Polish  kings,  books     for     young     people,     and     about 

The  university  was  founded  in  1364,  but  twenty-four  novels,  the  best  of  which  are : 

gradually  fell  into  a  decay  and  was  reor-  John   Halifax^    Oenileman;   A   Life  for 

ganized   in   1817.     It  has   a  library   of  •    Life,    Agatha's    Husband    and     The 

300,000  volumes.     Pop.    (1910)   150,318.  Woman's  Kingdom.     She  died  in  1887. 


During  the  European  war  the  Russian  rjvailr  Geoboe  Lillie,  a  miscellane- 
forces  swept  almost  to  the  gates  of  Cra-  ^^^^^j  ous  writer,  who  was  bom  in 
cow ;  a  furious  battle  took  place  under  its   Fifeshire  in  1799,   and  died  at  Belfast, 


walls  in  November,  1914,  which  ended  in   June   25,    1866.      He   was   an   extensive 

the  retirement  of  the  Russians.  contributor  to  the  Penny  Cyclopctdia  in 

UraHHnnlr     Charles  Egbert,  pseudo-  the  departments  of  history  and  biogra- 

\^raaauc&|  nym  of  Mary  N.  Murfree  phy.      His    first    independent    work    of 

(g.  17.)  any    importance    was    his    Pursuit    of 

flTAilU  nf  Lihertv    ^    ^<^®    ^^^^^  Knowledge  under  Difficulties   (1830-81). 
i^raoie  OI  lilOCiry,  ^.^^^    ^    ^^q.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.  Romance  of  the  Peer- 

euil   Hall,   Boston,   from    the  fact  that,  age;  Spenser  and  his  Poetry:  History  of 

before   the   Revolution,    the   meetings   of  Litirature    and    Learning    tn    England^ 

patriots  were  held  here.  afterwards  recast  into  History  of  Eng- 

Crflir    (^^^S)*  ^^  geology  a  local  name  n^h    Literature   and    the    English    Lan- 

^*'^    in  England  for  shelly  deposito  in  guage;   History   of  English   Commerce; 

Norfolk   and    Suffolk,    usually   of  gravel  English  of  Shakespere;  Bacon,  his  WriU 

and  sand,  of  the  older   Pliocene  period,  ings  and  Philosophy;  etc.     In   1849  he 

subdivided  into  three  members — ^via.,  the  was  appointed  professor  of  English  llt- 

Upper  or  Mammaliferous  Crag,  the  Red  erature  in   Queen's  CJollege,  Belfast,   an 

Crag  and  the  Lower  or  Coralline  Crag,  appointment  which  he  held  till  his  death. 

Cracr  and  Tail*  F*^® ,  ^^^   '^^^  Crail  <*'''*^>»  »  ^^y^^  ^^  paruament- 

vrxog  auu  A»xi,  jjj  geology  a  name  Vrriui  ^^^^^  ^^^  seaport  of  Scot- 
applied  to  a  hill  formation  common  in  land,  in  Fifeshire.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
Britain,  in  which  a  bold  and  precipitous  burgn,  and  has  remains  of  a  priory  col- 
front  is  presented  to  the  west  or  north-  lege  and  ruins  of  an  old  castle  once  a 
west,  while  the  opposite  side  is  formed  royal  residence.  Pop.  1145. 
of  a  sloping  declivity.  The  rock  on  which  fi^oVii  sSoa  /V/>•.•./«.^^« 
Edinburgh  Castle  stands,  with  its  *  tair  ^-ft^C*  »««  Corncrake. 
gradually  sloping  down  to  Holyrood,  priLTnllf^  ^  genus  of  crudferons 
presents  a  fine  example.  This  phenome-  viaoiiM^jj  plants,  natives  of  Europe 
non  is  due  probably  to  the  currents  of  and  Asia.  They  are  perennial  herbsL 
the  '  drift '  or  glacial  epoch.  with  stout,  branched  stems  and  broad 
CraiS'  (.krfig),  John,  a  Scottish  re-  leaves.  One  species,  C.  maritima,  known 
^^'^D  former,  born  in  1512;  died  in  as  seakale,  is  a  native  of  the  sandy  and 
1600.  He  became  Knox's  colleague  in  shingly  coasts  of  Britain. 
Edinburgh,  refused  to  publish  the  banns  r<i*onin  (kramp),  a  variety  of  spasm, 
between  Mary  and  Botnwell,  assisted  in  ^^^^^F  or  sudden,  involuntary  ana 
drawing  up  the  Second  Book  of  Disci-  painful  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  mus- 
pHne,  and  compiled  the  National  Cove-  cles.  It  is  usually  caused  by  sudden 
nant  signed  by  the  king  in  1580.  change  of  temperature,  as  in  bathing, 
Grai?  ^^  Thomas,  a  Scottish  writer  exposure  to  cold,  over-exertion  of  the 
^****5>  on  jurisprudence,  was  probably  muscles,  rheumatism  or  the  briaging  Into 
bom  in  the  year  1538 ;  died  in  1608.  He  action  of  muscles  unaccustomed  to  exer- 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  cise.  See  also  Writer's  Cramp, 
Andrews,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  r!rfl.TioAli  Kranach  (krli'n&^),  Lu- 
France,  where  he  studied  civil  and  canon  vxc*ii.c»\/a*,  ^^^^  ^  German  painter 
law.  He  returned  about  the  year  1561,  bom  in  1472  jdied  in  1553.  He  was  pat- 
and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  crimi-  roniced    by    Frederick    of    Saxony,    and 
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accompanied  him  in  his  pilgrimage  to  feathen,  which  can  be  spread  oat  at 
Jerusalem.  On  the  commencement  of  pleasure.  It  inhabits  North  and  West 
the  Reformation  movement  he  became  Africa.  The  demoiselle  crane  iAnihro- 
the  intimate  friend  of  Luther  and  Me*  poide§  virgo)  is  so  called  from  the  ele- 
lanchthon,  whose  portraits,  as  taken  by  gance  of  its  form.  It  is  ash-gray,  and 
him,    are    among    the    most    interesting  ^ 

memorials  of  the  age.  His  works,  chiefly 
portraits  and  historical  subjects,  are 
numerous  and  much  prized. — His  son 
LuGAB  (died  1586)  also  gained  great  dis- 
tinction as  a  painter. 

Cranberry  TZc^^s%u!^\ 

nat  order  Vacciniaceae  (whortleberries), 
a  native  of  Europe,  North  Asia  and 
North  America.  It  is  also  called  Moaa- 
berry  or  Moorherry,  as  it  grows  only  on 
peatbogs  or  swampy  land,  usually  among 
masses  of  sphagnum.  The  berry,  when 
ripe,  is  globose  and  dark  red,  and  a 
little  more  than  ^  inch  in  diameter. 
These  berries  form  a  sauce  of  exquisite 

flavor,    and    are    used    for    tarts.      The  Crowned  Cntne  (BoteoKca  powmiiw). 

American  cranberry,  a  native  of  Canada  the  head  is  adorned  with  two  tufts  of 
and  the  United  States  is  the  O.  macro-  feathers  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
cprpiM.  It  has  larger  berries  than  the  ear-coverts.  Its  habitat  is  Africa  and 
European  species,  and  is  extensivel:^  cul-  the  south  of  Europe.  Among  North 
tivated  in  some  localities.  Vaccinium  American  species  are  the  whooping  crane 
Yiiii  idaa,  the  ccmberry,  is  often  called  (q.  Americana),  a  larger  species  than 
the  cranberry  in  Scotland.  the   common   crane,   and    the   brown   or 

GranbrOOk  (^ranbruk),  a  small  gand-hiU  crane  (G.  Canadensis). 
vxauuxvvA.  t^j^jj  of  England,  County  (Jpane  »  hoisting  appliance  which  in 
Kent  40  miles  8.  E.  of  London,  where  viauc,  j^  various  forms  is  capable  of 
the  first  woolen  manufactory  m  England  both  lifting  a  load  and  transporting  it  lat- 
was  estaWished  by  the  Flemings  in  the  eraUy.  The  most  widely  appUed  type  of 
reign  of  Edward  III.    Pop.  13.689.  crane   is    the   overhead   traveUng  crane. 

Crane  1.^?°^%^**  common  name  of  known  also  as  bridge  crane.  In  large 
);  „  birds  of  the  genus  Grus,  order  ghops,  where  heavy  loads  are  frequent,  a 
Grail®,  or  Grallatores.  They  are  gener-  lift&g  capacity  of  over  100  tons  is  corn- 
ally  of  considerable  size,  and  remarkable  mon.-^i6  cranes  are  of  cantUever  con- 
for  their  long  necks  and  stilt-hke  legs,  gtructton,  and  are  used  for  hoisting  pur- 
which  eminently  fit  them   for  living  m  poses  in  yards. 


marshes  and  situations  subject  to  inun-  fiw.,*-,     Stephew,  author,  bom  at  New- 
they   usually   seek   their  vrinuc,  ^^^^  ^^^  Jersey,  in  1870;  died 


dations,   where 


food.  This  is  partly  of  vegetable  mat-  in  1900.  His  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  a 
ter,  but  they  also  devour  insects,  worms,  romance  of  the  Civil  war,  attracted  wide 
frogs,  lizards,  reptiles,  small  fish  and  attention  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
the  spawn  of  various  aquatic  animals.  He  was  a  correspondent  in  the  Graeco- 
They  build  their  nests  among  bushes  or  Turkish  and  Spamsh-American  wars, 
upon  tussocks  in  marshes,  and  lay  but  p-^-^  Walter,  English  artist,  was 
two  eggs.  Cranes  annually  migrate  to  vntuc,  ^^  -^^  Liverpool,  1846;  died 
distant  regions,  and  perform  voyages  as-  March  15,  1915.  He  was  associated  with 
tonishing  for  their  great  length.  The  William  Morris  in  the  movement  to  bring 
common  crane  {Grus  ciner^a)  has  the  about  a  revival  of  the  decorative  arts  and 
general  plumage  ash-gray,  the  throat  crafts  in  England.  Among  his  works  are 
black,  the  rump  ornamented  with  long.  The  Bridge  of  Life,  The  Chariots  of  the 
stiff  and  curied  feathers,  the  head  with  Hours,  Later  Summer,  He  lUustrated 
bristly  feathers ;  legs  black ;  length  about  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  and  Shepherd's 
4  feet  It  inhabits  Europe,  Asia  and  Calendar  and  several  of  Shakespeare's 
the  north  of  Africa.  The  crowned  crane  plays.  Some  of  his  designs  for  tapestry 
(cr.  navonina,  or  Balearica  pavonlna)  are  notable,  among  themThe  Goose  CHrl 
has  the  general  plumage  bluish  ash-gray.  The  Albert  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of 
the  tail  and  primary  quills  black,  the  Arts  was  awarded  to  him  in  1904. 
wing-coverts  pure  white;  the  head  Is  firaTiA.'flir  a  genus  of  two-winged 
crowned  with  a  tuft  of  slender  yeUow  ^"*"^^J,  (dipterous)    inaecta    (iV 
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Ula),  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their 
legs.  Tipula  olerac^  is  the  well-known 
Daddy-long-legs,  whose  larva  is  very 
destructive  to  the  roots  of  grain  crops, 

f!rii.np'q-hill  ***®  typical  genus  of 
l^raneS-DlU,  the  order  Geraniace». 
Many  species  are  American  plants; 
some  are  mere  weeds,  others  extremely 
showy.     See  Geranium, 

CraEganore  t"^^Xll^  S 

dency  of  Madras,  state  of  Cochin,  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  Pop.  9475.  It  is  the 
traditional  field  of  St  Thomas'  labors 
in  India.  Jews  have  been  settled  here 
since  the  fourth  century;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain the  Syrian  church  was  established 
before  the  ninth. 

Craniolog^  (kra-ni-ol'S-gi),  the  sci- 
l^ramOiUgy      ^^^^  ^^^^^^  investigates 

the  structure  and  capacity  of  the  skull 
in  various  animals.    It  is  sometimes  also 
used    as    synonymous    with    phrenology. 
See  Phrenology, 
Cranium    (cr&'nl-um).     See  Skull, 

CrAnk     ^^  ^^^°  ^^^^  ^^^   ^^  ^°^ 

viauA|  x^QfiX  like  an  elbow,  serving 
as  a  handle  for  communicating  circular 
motion ;  as,  the  crank  of  a  grindstone ; 
or  for  changing  circular  into  longitudi- 
nal motion,  as  in  some  sawmills,  or 
longitudinal  into  circular  motion,  as  in 
a  steam  engine.     The  single  crank    (1) 


1.  Single  Crank.     2,  Double  Crank.     3,  BeU 

Crank, 
can  only  be  used  on  the  end  of  an  axis. 
The  double  crank  (2)  is  employed  when 
it  is  necessary  that  the  axis  should  be 
extended  on  both  sides  of  the  point  at 
which  the  reciprocating  motion  is  ap- 
plied. An  exemplification  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  afforded  by  the  machinery 
of  steamboats.  The  bellcrank  (3).  so 
called  from  its  being  much  used  in  bell- 
hanging,  is  for  a  totally  different  purpose 
to  the  others,  being  used  merely  to 
change  the  direction  of  motion,  as  from 
a  horizontal  to  a  vertical  line. 
riroTiniAr  ^kran'm^r>,  Thomas,  Arch- 
Vfranmcr  i^i^ij^p  ^f  Canterbury,  and 
famous  for  the  part  he  played  in  the 
English  reformation  daring  the  reign  of 


Hennr  VIII;  bom  at  Aslockton,  Notts, 
in  1489;  executed  by  burning  at  Ox- 
ford in  1556.  Ue  entered  as  a  student  of 
Jesus  College.  Cambridge,  in  1503.  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship, and  in  1523  was  chosen  reader  of 
theological  lectures  in  his  college,  and 
examiner  of  candidates  for  degrees  in 
divinity.  An  opinion  which  he  gave  on 
the  question  of  Henry  VIII*s  proposed 
divorce  from  Catharine  brought  him 
under  the  favorable  notice  of  the  king. 
Cranmer  was  called  to  court,  made  a 
king's  chaplain,  and  commanded  to  write 
a  treatise  on  the  subject  of  the  divorce, 
la  1530  he  was  sent  abroad  with  others 
to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  divines  and 
canonists  of  France,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, on  the  validity  of  the  king's  mar- 
riage. At  Rome  he  presented  his  treat- 
ise to  the  pope,  but  his  mission  was 
fruitless.  In  Januarv,  1533,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Soon 
after  he  set  the  papal  authority  at  de- 
fiance by  pronouncing  sentences  of  divorce 
between  Henrv  and  Catharine,  and  con- 
firming the  king's  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  pope  threatened  excommu- 
nication, and  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
immediately  passed  for  abolishing  the 
pope's  supremacy,  and  declaring  the  king 
chief  head  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  archbishop  zealously  promoted  the 
cause  of  the  Keformation ;  and  through 
his  means  the  Bible  was  translated  and 
read  in  churches,  and  monastic  institu- 
tions were  vigorously  suppressed.  In 
1536  he  pandered  to  Henry  s  passions  by 
promoting  the  divorce  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
This  and  other  services  secured  him  in 
the  king's  favor,  who  appointed  him  by 
will  one  of  the  council  of  regency  to 
Edward  VI.  By  his  instrumentality  the 
liturgy  was  drawn  up  and  established  by 
act  of  Parliament,  and  articles  of  relig- 
ion were  compiled,  the  validity  of 
which  was  enforced  by  royal  authority, 
and  for  which  infallibility  was  claimed. 
The  exclusion  of  the  Princess  Mary  from 
the  crown,  by  the  will  of  her  brother, 
was  a  measure  in  which  Cranmer  joined 
the  partisans  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  ap- 
parently in  opposition  to  his  own  judg- 
ment With  others  who  had  been  most 
active  in  Lady  Jane's  favor  he  was  sent 
to  the  Tower  on  the  accession  of  Mary. 
He  was  tried  on  charges  of  blasphemy, 
perjury,  incontinence  and  heresy,  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  degraded  and  de- 
prived of  ofllce.  After  these  flattering 
promises  were  made,  which  induced  him 
to  sign  a  recantation  of  his  alleged 
errors,  and  become,  in  fact,  a  Catholic 
convert    But  when  he  was  brought  into 
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St  Mark's  Church,  Oxford,  to  read  hU  perennial  roots,  powing  in  hot,  dry,  ex- 
recantation  in  public,  instead  of  confess-  posed  places  in  the  more  temperate  parts 
ing  the  justness  of  his  sentence,  and  sub-  of  the  world,  but  chiefly  South  Africa, 
mitting  to  it  in  silence  or  imploring  Many  species  of  Craatula^  Sempervivum, 
mercy,  he  calmly  acknowledged  that  the  Sedum^  etc.,  >are  cultivated  in  green- 
fear  of  death  had  made  him  belie  his  houses  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers, 
conscience ;  and  declared  that  nothing  The  genus  Sedutn  is  the  most  largely  rep- 
could  afford  him  consolation  but  the  resented  in  the  United  States, 
prospect  of  extenuating  his  guilt  by  en-  Groaaiia  (cras'us),  Mabcus  Lioin- 
countering,  as  a  Protestant  penitent,  ^* **»»"'»  lug^  the  Roman  triumvir, 
with  firmness  and  resignation,  the  fiery  sumamed  Dives  (the  rich),  on  account 
torments  which  awaited  him.  He  was  of  his  vast  richefk  was  bom  about  B.C. 
immediately  hurried  to  the  stake,  where  115 ;  died  in  b.c.  53.  He  took  part  with 
he  behaved  with  the  resolution  of  a  Sulla  in  the  Civil  war;  and  as  prstor. 
martyr.  in   B.C.    71,   he   defeated    Spartacns   and 

f!l*a.nno^fl  (kran'ogs),  the  name  givea  the  revolted  slaves  at  Khegium.  In 
\jxnikix\ff^o  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  to  b.c.  70  he  was  elected  consul,  having 
Ihe  platforms  supported  by  piles  in  lakes.  Pompey  as  his  colleague ;  and  in  B.a 
which  were  in  use  as  dwelling-places  and  00  Csesar,   Pompey  and  Crassus  formed 

g laces   of   refuge   among   the   old   Celts,  the  first  triumvirate.    Five  years  later  he 
ee  Lake  Dwellings,  again     became     consul,     and     obtaining 

firoTifcirci  (kran'ta-ra;  Gael,  creon-  Syria  for  bis  province  he  made  war  on 
vririuitiura  ^^^-^^  the  fiery  cross,  an  the  Parthians,  but  was  defeated  and 
ancient  Gaelic  rallying  symbol,  the  neg-  slain.  It  is  said  that  when  his  head 
lect  of  which  implied  Infamy.  was  sent  to  Orodes,  the  Parthian  king, 

C!ril.n8ton  (l^mns'ton),  a  town  (town-  he  caused  melted  gold  to  be  poured  into 
vricuiAvvu  ghip)  qI  Providence  Co.,  the  mouth,  in  scorn  of  his  notorious  love 
Rhode  Island,  w.  of  Narragansett  Bay.  of  wealth. 

Contains  several  manufacturing  villages,  Gratffifms  (kra-t6'gas),    the    haw- 
reform  schools.  State  prison,  etc.     Pop.   ^*'«*''«^8**'*»  thorn  genus  of  plants. 
21,107.  Crater  i'^r&'t«r)>  the  orifice  or  mouth 

f!rAT>e  (krftp).  a  light,  transparent  ^*«*''^*  of  a  volcano.  Craters  may  be 
vxapc  stuff,  like  gauze,  made  of  raw  central  or  lateral,  and  there  may  be 
silk,  gummed  and  twisted  on  the  mill,  several  subsidiary  ones,  which  may  shift 
woven  without  crossing,  and  much  used  their  places,  or  become  merged  by  sub- 
In  mourning  and  dressmaking.  sidence  into  others. 

f!rflJ(1lll.W  (kra'shft),  Riohabd.  an  Cratinnft  (kra-tl'nus),  an  Athenian 
Vrasnaw   ^n^iigh  poet,  bom  in  Lon-   vr»WIlU»  ^n,i^  p^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^y^^  ^^^ 

don  in  1613 ;  died  In  1649 ;  educated  at  vention  of  satirical  comedy  is  attributed ; 
the  Charterhouse  and  at  Cambridge.    In  died  in  B.c.  422  at  the  age  of  97.    Some 
1637  he  became  a  fellow  of  Peterhouse,  fragments  of  his  works  remain, 
and  having  been  admitted  to  orders  was  Cravat  (l^i^'^&f),     a    neckcloth;    an 
noted    as    an    eloquent    and     powerful  ^*  •**«*"   article     of     silk,     muslin,     op 

Ereacher.  In  1644  he  was  ejected  from  other  material  worn  by  men  about  the 
is  fellowship  by  the  Parliamentarians,  neck;  so  called  from  Fr.  Cravaie,  a 
and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  be-  Croat,  because  this  piece  of  dress  was 
came  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  adopted  in  the  eleveilth  century  from  the 
faith,  and  was  appointed  to  a  canonry  Croats  who  entered  the  French  service, 
at  Loretto.  Epigrammata  Sacra  ap-  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
peared  in  1634;  Steps  to  the  Temple,  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
Sacred  Poems,  with  other  Delights  of  cravat  attained  an  incredible  degree  of 
the  Muses,  was  published  In  London  in  extravagance,  but  common  sense  at  last 
1646 ;  and  a  posthumous  volume  appeared  brought  in  the  simpler  style  of  neckties 
at  Paris  in  1652,  under  the  title  Car-  that  nas  since  prevailed. 
men  Deo  Nostro,  Crashaw  displays  con-  /Jj^-nTflg]*  or  Crayfish  (kra'fish, 
siderable  poetic  genius  in  the  treatment  ^^"^  **"**>  krfl'fish),  a  name  of  vari- 
of  religious  subjects,  and  though  his  ous  crustaceous  animals,  the  common 
works  are  now  almost  forgotten,  they  crawfish  being  Aatdcus  fluviatllis,  the 
are  said  to  have  furnished  hints  to  both  river  lobster,  a  macrurous  (long- tailed), 
Milton  and  Pope.  ten-footed     crustacean,     resembling     the 

P-roooTiloAPCA  (k  r  a  s-u-l  ft's  e-€),  the  lobster  in  appearance  and  habits.  It 
l^rassuiliLClC  ij^useleek  family,  a  inhabits  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe  and 
nat.  order  of  polypetalous  exogens.  It  the  north  of  Asia,  and  is  common  in 
consists  of  succulent  plants,  with  herba-  some  of  the  streams  of  England.  It 
ceous  or  shrubby  stems,  and  annual  or  lurks   under  stones  or  in   holes  In   the 
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Crawford  Cream  of  Tartar 


banks.     Its  food  consists  of  smaU  mol-  Adam   and   Eve,    Hebe    and    Ganymede, 

luscs  or  fishes,  the  larve  of  insects,  and  Mercury  and  Psyche  and  Dancing  Jenny. 

almost  any  sort  of  animal  matter.     In  He  performed  important  works  for  the 

^  National   government   and   the    State   of 

Virginia. 

Grawforil    William   Habris,   states- 

herst  Ck).,  Virginia,  in  1772.  His  life 
was  spent  in  Georgia,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  17d8.  He  became 
politically  prominent  and  was  elected 
United  States  Senator  from  Georgia  in 
1807  by  the  Democratic  party.  He  was 
appointed  Minister  to  France  in  1813, 
became  Secretary  of  War  in  1815  and 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1816,  re- 
taining this  position  until  1825.  In  1824 
he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency 
by  a  Congressional  caucus,  his  competi- 
tors being  Jackson,  Adams  and  Clay. 
He  was  defeated,  receiving  41  electoral 
votes.  He  was  afterwards  a  circuit  judge 
in  Georgia,  and  died  in  1834. 

CrawfordsviUe  <JJtJ»;«ilU>;  4 

miles  N.  w.  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Wabash  College,  founded  1832. 
The  chief  industries  are  orick,  iron,  match, 
galvanizing  and  furniture.  Pop.  9371. 
nrftVftTi  (krft'un),  a  colored  pencil 
umyuii  obtained  from  certain  min- 
eral substances  in  their  natural  state, 
but  more  commonly  manufactured  from 
a  fine  paste  of  chalk  or  pipe-clay  col- 
ored with  various  pigments,  and  consoli- 
dated by  means  of  gum,  wax,  etc.  A 
kind  of  crayon  paintiny  (or  pastel  paint- 
ing)   is   practised    to    some   extent    the 

_.      ^  ^ -.     ,,^         ^    .....x    coloring    matter    in   a   soft    state   being 

Tj.   Common   Cwwflah    (AHaofs  ^umahlu),   rubbed  on  with  the  finger, 
viewed   from  below,      a,   Antennulea;    6.   Large    *"»'»'«^       /i,Jx»l\       *vtv*  „^ii^«j„i.       4.ut«u 
antenna;    c,  Eyee;    d.  Opening  of  auditory  sac;    Cream   (fF**™)*     the     yeUowish,     thick 
^  Last  pair  of  foot-iawe:  /jOiMof  the  great  chela;  ^  oily  layer  which  forms  at  the 

0,  Fifth  thorado  limb;  A,  SwimmeretB;  i.  The  last  surface  when  new  milk  is  allowed  to  re- 
pair- of  iwimmeretB;  j.  The  opening  of  the  anua  main  at  rest.  When  it  is  agitated  or 
below  the  telwrn.  churned  butter  is  formed, 

the  United  States  crawfish  of  the  genus  fJrAOTnAx^  a  factory  for  the  pro- 
Astacue  and  Camhdrue  occur.  Some  of  v*i#oa*i.vAj,  duction  ot  butter.  Such 
them  by  their  burrowing  habits  injure  factories,  often  run  on  the  cooperative 
mill-dams  and  the  levees  of  the  Missis-  principle,  are  widely  distributed  in  the 
sippL  United    States.      Here    the    cream    from 

CvfLJ/jftrrA  (Inra'furd),  Fbancis  Mar-  many  farms  is  received  and  worked  into 
vrxawxvxu  jQy^  g^jjj  q£  ^jjg  following,  butter  by  the  aid  of  improved  macbin- 
was  bom  in  Italy  in  1854,  and  studied  ery,  managed  by  skilled  operators.  In 
philosophy  and  languages  at  Cambridge,  some  cases  the  milk  is  received  and  the 
Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe  and  Rome  before  cream  separated  bv  centrifugal  machines, 
embarkinc  in  fiction,  in  which  he  was  In  others  the  milk  is  skimmed  at  home 
both  prolific  and  hignly  successful.  His  and  onlv  the  cream  sent  The  cream- 
first  novel,  Mr.  Isaacs,  attracted  much  ery  product  is  better  and  more  uniform 
attention  and  was  followed  by  numerous  than  that  usually  made  on  farms  and  is 
others.  He  also  did  some  good  historical  produced  with  greater  economy, 
work.     He  died  in  1909.  (Irf^oni  nf  Tflrfflr  or    Potassium 

CnLJufnrA  Thomas,  sculptor,  was  ^^^*™  "*  •■•*^''*'^*  BitabtbatbCKH- 
vi^wxuiTUy  ^Qp^  ^  jq^^  ^^jj^  ^^y^  C«H«0«).  exists  in  grapes,  tamarinds, 
in  1814 ;  died  in  1867.  His  most  famous  and  other  foods.  It  is  prepared  from 
works  comprise  Orpheus  and  Oerherue,  the   crystalline   crust    (crude   tartar   or 
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argol)  deposited  on  the  vessels  in  which 
grape  juice  has  been  fermented.  The 
argol  is  dissolved  bv  boiling  with  water, 
the  mixture  filtered,  and  the  cream  of 
tartar  allowed  to  crystallize  out  The 
commercial  product  usually  contains  a 
small  percentage  of  calcium  tartrate. 
PrfkooAfA  (kr6'a-8  6t),  a  substance 
vrciiBUtc  discovered  by  Relchenbach 
about  1831  in  wood-tar,  from  which  it 
is  separated  bjr  a  tedious  process.  It  is 
generally  obtained,  however,  from  the 
products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
wood.  In  a  pure  state  it  is  oily,  heavy, 
colorless,  has  a  sweetish,  burning  taste 
and  a  strong  smell  of  peat  smoke  or 
smoked  meat.  It  is  a  powerful  antisep- 
tic. Wood  treated  with  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  dry-rot  or  other  disease.  It  has 
been  used  in  surgery  and  medicine  with 
great  success.  Also  spelled  creosote. 
firesLSV  (kre'si).  Sib  Edwabd  Shkp- 
vxucMj  HERD,  English  historian,  was 
bom  at  Bexley,  Kent,  in  1812;  died  in 
1878.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  in  1834.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1837, 
and  was  for  about  twenty  years  a  member 
of  the  home  circuit.  In  1840  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  history  at  the  Lon- 
don University,  and  in  1860  was  made 
chief-justice  of  Ceylon,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  the  honor  of  knighthood.  His 
principal  works  are :  The  R%$e  and  Prog- 
ress of  the  British  Constitution  and  The 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World. 
ri-rAofiATiifiTn  (kre-a'shun-i  z  m),  the 
i^reaXlOniSm  ^joctnne  that  a  soul  is 
specially  created  for  each  human  foetus 
as  soon  as  it  is  formed  in  the  womb ; 
opposed  to  Traducianism,  which  teaches 
that  the  souls  of  children  as  well  as 
their  bodies  are  begotten  bv  reproduc- 
tion from  the  substance  of  the  parents; 
and  to  Infusionism,  which  holds  that 
souls  are  preSxistent,  and  that  a  soul 
is  divinely  infused  into  each  human 
foetus  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  by  genera- 
tion. Many  theologians,  however,  re- 
gard the  mode  of  the  soul's  coming  into 
beinff  as  a  part  of  the  mystery  which 
envelops  the  whole  subject  of  the  exist- 
ence and  transmission  of  life.  The  term 
Creationism  has  also  recently  been  ap- 
plied to  that  theory  of  the  origin  of  man 
which  is  opposed  to  Evolution. 
Cr^billon  (kra-bg-yO^),  Pbobpeb  Jol- 
Vrreuiiiuu  ^or  de;  a  French  writer 
of  tragedy,  was  bom  at  Dijon  in  1674; 
died  in  1762.  His  first  play,  La  Mort  des 
Enfants  de  Brutus,  was  rejected  by  the 
actors;  but  his  next  productions,  Ido- 
mSnie  (1705>  and  Atr^e  (1707),  were 
■uccesiiuL     These     were     followed     by 


Rhadamiste  (1711).  Xerwes  (1714). 
and  BenUramis  (1717).  At  the  age  of 
seventy-six  he  wrote  the  Triumvirate^  or 
t^e  Death  of  Ciceroj  which  was  brought 
upon  the  stage  in  his  eighty-first  year. — 
His  son  Claude  Pbospeb,  bom  in  1707 ; 
died  in  1797;  was  in  high  repute  for  his 
wit  and  his  writings.  His  chief  works 
are:  Le  Sopha,  La  Hazard  du  Coin  du 
FeUf  and  Les  Egarements  du  Cwur  et  de 
VEsprit,  all  of  a  licentious  cast 
Cr^clie  (krash),  a  public  nursery  for 
vrxwAiv  the  children  of  poor  women 
who  have  to  work  out  during  the  day, 
where  for  a  small  payment  they  are 
nursed  and  fed  during  the  day,  remain- 
ing with  their  parents  at  night  These 
institutions  were  first  started  in  Paris 
in  1844;  they  were*  soon  afterwards  in- 
troduced into  Great  Britain,  and  are 
now  common  in  large  towns.  Similar  in- 
stitutions are  called  day  nurseries  in  the 
United  States. 

Cr^fiV  ^^  CsESBT  (kra-sC,  kres'si), 
^  J^>  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Somme,  9  miles  north 
of  Abbeville  and  100  north  of  Paris; 
pop.  1748.  It  is  celebrated  on  account 
of  a  battle  fought  here,  August  26,  1346, 
between  the  English  and  French.  Eid- 
ward  III  and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince, 
were  both  eneaged,  and  the  Blench  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  30,000 
foot  and  1200  horse  being  left  dead  on 
the  field,  among  whom  were  the  King  of 
BohemiiL  the  Count  of  Alencon,  Louis. 
Count  of  Flanders,  with  many  others  of 
the  French  nobility. 
Credence  (^rS'^ens),  a  small  teble  by 

communion-table  on  which  the  bread  and 
wine  are  placed  before  they  are  conse- 
crated. 

Credit  (kred'it),  in  economics,  is  the 
\jx^\Axy  postponement  agreed  on  by 
the  parties  of  the  payment  of  a  debt  to 
a  future  day.  It  implies  confidence  of 
the  creditor  in  the  debtor ;  and  a  *  credit 
system '  is  one  of  general  confidence  of 
people  in  each  other's  honesty,  solvency, 
and  resources.  By  means  of  a  credit 
system  a  comparatively  small  stock  of 
money  can  be  made  to  do  duty  for  carry- 
ing on  a  number  of  different  transac- 
tions; but  it  is  indispensable  for  every 
good  system  of  credit  that  money  must 
e  instantly  available  when  required,  and 
this  principle  applies  to  every  species  of 
transaction  where  postponed  payment  is 
concerned.  Public  credit  is  the  confi- 
dence which  men  entertain  In  the  ability 
and  disposition  of  a  nation  to  make  good 
its  engagements  with  its  creditors;  or 
the  estimation  in  which  individuals  hold 
the  public  promises  of  payment,  whether 
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Credit  Creepers 

such  promises  are  expressed  or  implied,  pression.  The  Nicene  Creed  was  so 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  general  called  from  being  adopted  as  the  creed 
credit  of  individuals  in  a  nation ;  when  of  the  church  at  the  Council  of  Nicfea 
merchants  and  others  are  wealthy  and  or  Nice,  325  A.D.,  though  its  terms  were 
punctual  in  fulfilling  engagements;  or  subsequently  somewhat  altered.  The 
when  they  transact  business  with  honor  Apostles*  Creed  probably  dates  from  the 
and  fidelity ;  or  when  transfers  of  prop-  end  of  the  fourth  century ;  but  there  is  no 
erty  are  made  with  ease.  So  we  speak  evidence  of  its  being  accepted  in  its  pres- 
of  the  credit  of  a  bank  when  general  con-  ent  form  till  the  middle  of  the  eighth, 
fidence  is  placed  in  its  ability  to  redeem  The  Athanasian  Creed  was  certainly  not 
its  rotes,  and  the  credit  of  a  mercantile  drawn  up  by  St  Athanasius,  as  there  is 
house  rests  on  its  supposed  ability  and  no  sufficient  evidence  for  its  existence  be- 
probity,  which  induce  men  to  trust  to  fore  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  beginning  of 
its  engagements.  When  the  public  credit  the  ninth  century.  In  addition  to  these 
is  questionable  it  raises  the  premium  on  three  creeds,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
leans.  has  the  creed  of  Pius  IV,  put  forth  in 
Credit  ^^'■^i^ncB  of,  an  order  given  by  1564,  and  consisting  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
*  bankers  or  others  at  one  place  with  additional  articles  adopted  by  the 
to  enable  a  person  to  receive  money  from  Council  of  Trent,  to  which  is  now  added 
their  agents  at  another  place.  a  profession  of  belief  in  the  definitions 
CrMH  Vnnoit^r  (kr&-de  fo^-8yfi),  a  of  the  Vatican  Council.  The  English 
vreoxi;  -BOacicrp^^^jj^j.  ^^^  ^^  Church  adopts  as  'thoroughly  to  be  re- 
raising money  on  land  in  France,  the  ceived  and  believed'  the  three  ancient 
peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the  advance  creeds,  which  as  part  of  her  liturgv  may 
must  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  value  of  be  read  in  the  Book  of  Common  Frayer, 
the  property  pledged  or  hypothecated,  but  does  not  consider  any  of  them  to  be 
and  that  the  repayment  of  the  loan  is  by  inspired.  Besides  these  creeds,  there  are 
an  annuity  terminable  at  a  certain  date,  numerous  Confessions  of  Faith,  which 
Several  companies  have  been  established  have  been  adopted  by  different  churches 
by  the  French  government  with  the  privi-  and  sects.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
lege  of  making  such  loans.  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  form  a 
fir^Hif  Mn'hilifkr  (krft-dft  m5b6l-yft),  confession  of  faith  for  the  Anglican 
Vrreoil.  mouilicr  ^  scheme  which  Church.  The  creed  of  the  Church  of 
originated  in  France  in  1852,  its  ob-  Scotland  and  other  Presbyterian  churches 
jects  being  to  undertake   trading  enter-  is  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith, 

f>rises  of  all  kinds  on  the  principle  of  drawn  up  by  the  Westminster  Assembly 

imited  liability,  to  buy  up  existing  trad-  of  Divines,  and  completed  in  1646. 

ing  companies,  and  to  carry  on  the  busi-  CreedmOOr   ('^r^'in^i')*  a  station  on 

ness    of    bankers    and     stock-jobbers. —  va^^**a*avva    ^^xq  Long  Island  railway, 

Credit  Mobilieb  op  America  was  char-  11  miles  east  of  the  city  of  New  York, 

tered    in   Pennsylvania,   in    1859,   for   a  It  is  much   frequented   by   riflemen  for 

general  loan  and  contract  business.    The  target  practice. 

charter  was  purchased  in  1867  by  a  Graak  (l^i^l^)*  &  small  inlet,  bay,  or 
company  formed  for  the  construction  of  ^*^*'**'  cove;  a  recess  in  the  shore  of 
the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  a  congres-  the  sea  or  of  a  river.  In  America  and 
sional  investigation  showed  that  a  num-  Australia  the  term  is  often  applied  to  a 
her  of  congressmen  were  private  owners  small  river,  an  affluent  of  a  larger  one. 
of  the  stock.  As  the  railroad  had  been  rjrae'lra  American  Indians  formerly  in 
assisted  by  grants  of  land  by  Congress  ^^-^^^^y  Georgia  and  Alabama,  but 
it  was  considered  highly  improper  for  now  residing  in  Eastern  Oklahoma.  The 
members  to  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  number  of  warriors  used  to  amount  to 
such  a  concern.  The  expulsion  of  one  about  16,000,  but  altogether  the  tribe  does 
senator  was  recommended,  and  two  rep-  not  now  exceed  9300.  They  have  made 
resentatives  were  censured.  considerable  progress  In  agriculture,  and 
Creed  V^^^)t  &  summary  of  belief,  raise  horses,  cattle,  fowls,  and  hogs,  and 
vxccu  ^j.^jjj  ^g  Latin  credo  (I  be-  cultivate  tobacco,  rice,  and  com. 
lieve),  with  which  the  Apostles^  and  rSreo'n*rg  (cr^'pers),  a  family  (Cer- 
Nicene  Creeds  begin.  These  two  creeds,  ^*^*'F^*»  thiads)  of  birds  which 
together  with  the  Athanasian  Creed,  are  strongly  resemble  the  woodpeckers  in 
the  most  ancient  authoritative  Christian  their  habit  of  creeping  on  the  stems  of 
creeds,  ^ough  numerous  ancient  formu-  trees  with  Uie  aid  of  the  strong  quills 
laries  of  faiu  are  preserved  in  the  writ-  which  project  from  the  tail  feathers,  and 
ings  of  the  early  fathers,  Irensus,  Ori-  of  securing  their  insect  food  by  an  ex- 
gen,  Tertullian,  etc.,  which  agree  in  sub-  sertile  tongue.  The  common  creeper 
0taocei  though  with  9ome  diversity  of  ex-  {CeriMa  f^miHMi)  is  European,  but  is 
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represented  by  American  spedeB.  It  Is 
a  pretty  and  interesting  little  bird*  which 
bailds  its  nest  usually  in  holes  or  crev- 
ices of  trees.  The  wall-creeper  {Tiohod' 
rdma  muraria)  of  Southern  Europe 
searches  for  its  insect  food  on  rocks. 
The  family  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Cref  eld.  HeeKrefeld. 

PrAmo  (kr&'ma),  a  fortified  city  of 
vrema  ^jorthem  Italy,  province  Cre- 
mona, on  the  Serio,  25  miles  K.  B.  B.  of 
Milan;  pop.  8027.  It  contains  a  cathe- 
dral, picture  gaUery,  etc.  ^     ,      ^^      ^ 

Cremation  ^^'^"?**^"?^Vi.^l  ^^^ 

>/A^4uc»vxvu  gtruction  of  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  by  fire  or  extreme  heat 
Cremation  was  generally  practiced  in 
ancient  times  instead  of  burial,  and  has 
recently  been  advocated  on  hygienic 
grounds.  But  the  modem  method  is  alto- 
gether different  from  the  ancient,  the 
dow-burning  pile  of  wood  being  replaced 
by  the  closed  furnace  of  high  tempera- 
ture. Various  methods  of  cremation  nave 
been  proposed,  the  great  difficulty  being 
to  consume  the  body  without  permitting 
the  escape  of  noxious  exhalations,  and 
without  mingling  the  ashes  with  foreign 
substances.  In  Siemens'  process,  a  modi- 
fication of  a  plan  of  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son, this  is  successfully  accomplished. 
Cremation  societies  have  been  instituted 
in  many  of  the  American  States. 

Crematory  i^^£*r'»>^ia$ion'^il 

practised.  It  contains  a  furnace  heated 
to  a  very  high  temperature,  into  which 
the  body  Is  introduced  and  converted  to 
ashes. 

CremnitZ*    see  KremnlU, 

PrATnATiQ  (kr6-m0'na),  a  city  of  Italy, 
trremona  capital  of  province  of  same 
name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po»  47 
miles  8.  B.  by  E.  of  Milan.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  wet  ditches,  its  cir- 
cumference being  nearly  five  miles.  The 
most  remarkable  edifice  is  the  cathedral, 
begun  in  1107  and  completed  about  1491. 
Close  by,  and  connected  with  the  cathe- 
dral, is  the  Torazzo,  one  of  the  loftiest 
and  most  beautiful  towers  in  Italy.  Cre- 
mona is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  has 
considerable  manufactures  of  ralk,  wool, 
cotton,  etc.  It  was  at  one  time  cele- 
brated for  its  violins,  especially  those 
made  by  Antonio  Stradivari,  Joseph  Guar- 
nerius,  and  members  of  the  Amati  family. 
Pop.  39,344.  The  province  has  an  area 
of  695  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
327,802. 

HrffcTiAll^  (kr^nel),  an  embrasure  in 
vrcueue  ^     embattled     parapet     or 


breastwork.  The  adjective  creneHated  in 
applied  in  architecture  to  a  kind  of 
emhattled  or  indented  molding  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  buildings  of  the  Nor- 
man style. 

Creole  i^^'^^  *  Spanish,  criollo)  is  the 
^"  ^  name  whicn  was  origlnaliv  given 
to  all  the  descendants  of  Spaniards  bom 
in  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
now  used  in  a  wider  sense  to  signify  the 
descendants  of  Europeans  of  any  nation 
bom  in  South  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies, as  well  as  in  some  other  localities. 
Creole  dialecit  are  those  jargons  which 
originated  from  the  mixture  of  different 
languages  in  the  West  Indies,  Southern 
United  States,  etc.,  and  are  spoken  by  the 
descendants  .of  the  slaves.  According  to 
the  European  language  which  prevails  in 
a  Creole  dialect  it  is  called  French  oreole, 
Spanish  Creole^  etc 

Creosote.   See  Creatote. 

Grcscendo  {ftlS.'n'ir^.^^l.'mSi'^ 

signifying  that  the  notes  of  the  passage 
over  which  it  is  placed  are  to  be  gradoAlly 
swelled.  Crescendo  passages  are  marked 
-=i^  signfying  piano  to  forte;  the  coiv 
respondinff  mark  "^  i  diminuendo,  or 
decrescendo,  marking  the  transition  nona 
forte  to  piano. 

Crescent  (>^>^>V'  ^^  oresoens, 
growing),  an  emblem  rep- 
resenting the  moon  In  her  homed  stale. 
This  emblem  is  of  very  high  antiqui^, 
being  that  of  the  Greek  goddess  Artemis 
or  Diana.  It  is  found  on  medals  of  many 
ancient  cities,  particularly  of  Bysantiiiin, 
from  whence  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  Ottomans.  Since  their 
establishment  in  Europe  it  has  been  the 
universal  emblem  of  tneir  empire.  The 
crescent  has  given  name  to  a  Turkish 
order  of  knighthood  from  the  form  of  the 
badge,  instituted  by  Selim,  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  in  1801. 

Crescentiacea  ^^^'[SVlrot 

lifloral  dicotyledons,  of  which  the  genus 
Crescentia.  the  calabash-tree,  is  the  type. 
firAfmi  (Kres'pi),  GnrsEPPs  Maria«  an 
uri;Bpx  Italian  pointer  of  the  Bologneae 
school,  bom  at  Bologna  in  1665;  died 
in  1747.  He  had  many  scholars,  amonr 
whom  were  his  two  sons  Antonio  ana 
Luigi  Crespi.  The  latter  distinguished 
himself  by  his  writings  on  painting.  Crea- 
pi  is  also  known  as  an  engraver. 
Cress  ^^^  name  of  several  species  of 
>  plants,  most  of  them  of  the  nat. 
order  Crudferip.  Water-cress,  or  ^a«- 
turUum  ot^dndle,  is  used  as  a  salad,  and 
is  valued  in  medicine  for  its  antiscorbutic 
qualities.    The  leaves  have  a  moderately 
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pungent  taste.  It  ^rows  on  the  brinks  of 
rivulets  and  in  moist  grounds.  Common 
Earden  cress  is  the  Lepidium  sativum; 
Normandy  cress  Barbarea  pr  (bcox; 
winter  cress,  B,  vulgaris;  Indian  cress, 
Tropwdlum  majus:  bitter  cress,  Car- 
iamlne  prateniU  (cackoo-flower). 
Cresselle  (kJ^sel';  Fr.  orecelle),  a 
vAcoo^^xj.^  wooden  rattle  used  in  some* 
Roman  Catholic  countries  during  Passion 
Week  instead  of  bells  to  give  notice  of 
divine  worship. 

Cresset  (^r^s'^t):  ^  name  which  ap- 
pears  to  nave  been  given  in  the 
middle  ages  and  later  indifferently  to  the 
fixed  candlesticks  in  great  halls  and 
churches,  to  the  great  lights  used  as 
beacons  and  otherwise,  and  to  lamps  or 
firepans  suspended  on  pivots  and  carried 
on  poles  in  processions,  municipal  and 
military  watdies,  etc. 

CreSSy.    See  Or^cy, 

HrAflf  (krest;  Latin,  crista),  in  ancient 
^^^^^  armor,  the  plume  or  tuft  of 
feathers,  or  the  like,  affixed  to  the  top 
of  the  helmet  In  heraldry  the  crest  is 
■s  a  figure  originally  intended 
^M  to  represent  the  ornament  of 
^V  the  helmet,  but  is  now  gen- 
^^m  erally  placed  upon  a  wreath, 
tM^^^  coronet,  or  cap  of  mainten- 
^BmOt^  ance,  above  both  helmet  and 
Cntt  on  ft  shield.  The  crest  is  con- 
wreath,  sidered  a  greater  criterion  of 
nobility  than  the  coat  of  arms  itself,  and 
it  is  now  commonly  a  piece  of  the  arms. 
HrAafnTi  (kres'ton),  a  city,  county  seat 
l/resron  ^^^  union  Co.,  Iowa,  103  miles 
B.  of  Council  Bluffs.  It  has  large  ma- 
chine shops  and  roundhouse  and  an  exten- 
sive poultry  plant  etc  Pop.  6924. 
n-rfkaTinrlr  (kres'ik),  Thomas,  an  Eng- 
vrrcBWii.li.  jigjj  landscape  painter,  born 
in  1811 ;  died  in  1869.  He  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1842, 
and  a  member  in  1851.  His  first  pictures 
were  admitted  into  the  Academy  exhibi- 
tion when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  his  success  was  afterwards 
contmuous.  Among  his  great  works  are 
England,  London  Road  a  Hundred  Years 
Ago,  and  the  Weald  of  Kent, 
CretaceOnS  (^^r^-ta'sJius;  or  Chalk), 
\/x«^va\/wiAo  ^^  geology  the  upper 
strata  of  the  Secondary  series,  im- 
mediately below  the  Tertiary  series,  and 
Buperincumbent  on  the  06lite  system. 
This  group  is  common  to  Europe,  and 
also  to  a  part  of  Asia.  It  consists  of 
chalk  resting  upon  arenaceous  and 
argillaceous  deposits,  which  are  also  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  system.  It  has  been 
divided  into  two  parts — the  Upper,  con- 
mathig   entirely  of  chalk   or  marl,   and 


subdivided  into  the  upper  or  soft  chalk, 
containing  many  flint  and  chert  nodules; 
the  lower  or  harder  chalk,  with  fewer 
flints;  and  the  chalk  marl;  and  the 
Lower,  consisting  of  sands  and  clay,  and 
subdivided    into    the    upper    greensand; 


Jl  Cretaoeous  Bird  {Huprnvrnu  rtgal%$). 

fault,  a  bluish,  tenacious  clay;  and  the 
lower  greensand.  Paleontologists  have 
suggested  another  division  founded  on  the 
fossil  remains  found  in  the  system,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  upper  green- 
sand and  gault  are  transferred  to  the 
upper  series,  and  the  lower  greensand  and 
Wealden  beds  and  Hastings  sands  con- 
stitute the  lower. 
Crete  (kret).     See  Candia. 

fIrpfiTiiSTn  (krCt'in-izm),  a  form  of 
Vrrei^ilUdiu    .^ji^j^y    associated    with    a 

peculiar  condition  of  the  body,  occurring 
in  Switzerland  and  other  mountainous 
countries.  Cretins  are  usually  affected 
with  goiter,  and  are  usually  the  offspring 
of  goiterous  parents.  They  are  ill  grown 
and  stunted,  with  swollen  bellies.  The 
skin  is  coarse,  head  large,  the  nose  sunken 
and  flattened  at  the  bridre,  the  lips 
thick,  chin  protruding,  mouth  wide  and 
gaping,  the  tongue  large.  The  counte- 
nance is  dull  and  heavy ;  there  is  general 
muscular  weakness  and  slowness  of 
sensibility.  Associated  with  these  are 
feebleness  or  want  of  intellect,  varying 
in  degree  from  absolute  vacuity  to  a 
certain  power  of  acquiring  a  little  know!- 
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Cretonne  Crichton 

edge;  sometimes  deafness  and  dumbness,  Gribbfl^e  (krib'&j)*  a  favorite  English 
perhaps  squinting  and  blindness.  Care-  ^**"""1S^  game  at  cards  played  with 
ful  treatment  under  a  physician  by  means  the  whole  pack.  It  may  be  played  by 
of  thyroid  extract  usually  restores  the  two,  three,  or  four  persons ;  ana  when  by 
victim  almost  to  normal.  The  treatment  two,  five  or  six  cards  may  be  dealt  to 
must  be  almost  continuous  throughout  each.  Five-card  cribbage  played  by  two 
life,  associated  with  good  food,  cleanli-  persons  is  the  most  scientific  game, 
ness,  exercise,  etc.  Sixty-one  points  make   the  game ;   there 

Cretonne  (kr§-ton')*  a  cotton  doth  are  no  tricks  and  no  trumps,  the  object 
"  "^^  with  various  textures  of  being  to  make  pairs,  fifteens,  sequences, 
surface,  printed  on  one  side  with  pictorial  or  the  go,  or  prevent  the  adversary  from 
and  other  patterns,  and  used  for  curtains,  doing  the  same.  Court  cards  and  tens 
covering  furniture,  etc.  count  ten  each,  and   all   the  rest  couni 

Crense  (krens),  an  inland  department  for  the  number  of  'pips'  upon  them. 
vrxuuo^  of  France  comprising  the  great-  Every  pair,  that  is,  every  couple  of  cards 
er  part  of  the  old  province  of  Marche;  of  the  same  value  belonging  to  different 
area,  2150  square  miles.  It  derives  its  suits  (two  aces,  two  fours,  two  kings, 
name  from  the  river  Creuse,  which  rises  etc.),  counts  two;  and  when  there  are 
in  it,  and  traverses  it  diagonally  in  a  three  or  four  similar  cards,  as  many  pairs 
northwest  direction,  afterwards  flowing  are  counted  as  there  are  different  com- 
on  to  join  the  Vienne.  The  surface  binations  of  the  cards  taken  two  at  a 
is  generally  rugged,  and  the  soil,  time.  Every  combination  of  cards,  the 
which  is  thin  and  rests  upon  granitic  united  pips  of  which  make  up  fifteen, 
rocks,  is  bv  no  means  fertile.  Pop.  counts  two.  A  sequence  consists  of  three 
(1906)   274,094.  or  more  cards  of  any  suit  following  one 

Crenzer  (kroi'ts^r),  Geobo  Friedbigh  another  in  rank,  and  counts  one  for  each 
\^AvuxicA  ^  German  philologist  and  card.  When  the  player  whose  turn  it  is 
archsologist,  born  in  1771 ;  died  in  1858.  to  play  cannot  play  a  card  without  going 
For  nearly  forty-five  years  he  filled  the  beyond  thirty-one,  the  other  player  scores 
chair  of  philology  and  ancient  history  one  for  having  been  the  nearest  to  thirty- 
at  Heidelberg.  He  wrote  on  the  myUiol-  one.  This  is  called  scoring  one  for  '  Uie 
ogy  of  Greece  and  other  nations,  on  go.*  The  remaining  cards  after  thirty- 
Greek  history  and  literature,  Roman  an-  one,  or  the  next  point  to  it,  is  made  are 
tiquities,  etc.  thrown  upland  each  player's  cards  are 

fSr^nzot  (krett-z5),  Le,  a  town  of  East-  counted.  When  all  the  cards  in  a  hand, 
vrxv^uxivv  ^^jj  France,  dep.  Sa6ne-et-  either  with  or  without  the  turn-up  card, 
Loire,  14  miles  from  Autun,  with  ex-  are  of  one  suit,  or  when  all  the  cards  in 
tensive  ironworks,  the  most  complete  in  the  crib,  with  the  turn-up  card,  are  of 
France.  The  mining  of  coals,  the  smelt-  one  suit,  it  is  called  sifiush,  and  counts 
ing  of  iron,  and  the  manufacture  of  one  for  each  card.  When  the  turn-up 
machinery  give  employment  to  about  card  is  a  knave  the  dealer  scores  two 
15,000  workmen  in  the  town  and  vicinity,  ('two  for  his  heels').  When  a  knave 
the  greater  number  being  employed  at  of  the  same  suit  with  the  tum-up  card  is 
the  works  of  Schneider  &  Co.  Pop.  83,-  found  in  the  hand  of  either  player,  the 
500.  player  in   whose  hand  it  is   scores  one 

rirfkiiTA  (^f^)*  <L  municipal  town  of  ( *  one  for  his  nob  * ) . 
vicwc  England,  in  Cheshire,  21  nules  Criobton  (J^rl'ton)*  James,  sumamed 
B.  E.  Chester,  an  important  railway  center  ^^'-^^'''v**  the  Admirable,  a  Scottish 
and  the  seat  of  enormous  manufactories  celebrity,  son  of  Robert  Crichton,  lord- 
of  railway  material.  It  is  a  modern  advocate,  was  bom  in  1560;  died  about 
town,  well  laid  out,  and  chiefly  inhabited  1585.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
by  people  connected  with  the  railways,  of  St  Andrews,  and,  according  to  the 
It  has  a  commodious  market  hall,  a  com  current  accounts  of  him,  before  his 
exchange,  mechanics'  institution,  town-  twentieth  year  had  run  through  the  whole 
hall,  etc.     Pop.  44,970.  circle  of  the   sciences,   could   speak   and 

r!r#kiX7Al.iX7nr1r  (krO'el),  work  executed  write  to  perfection  ten  different  languages. 
l^rcwei  wurik  ^^^  ^^^  needle,  and  and  was  equally  distinguished  for  his 
consisting  of  designs  sewed  in  colored  skill  in  riding,  fencing,  singing  and  play- 
silk  or  woolen  threads  on  a  basis  of  un-  ing  upon  all  sorts  oi  instruments.  He 
bleached  cotton  or  linen,  toweling,  or  the  visited  Paris,  Genoa,  Venice,  Padua,  etc., 
like.  challenging  all   scholars   to  leamed  dis- 

ffrAixrlrfkrTi^  (krO'k^rn),  a  town  of  putations,  vanquishing  doctors  of  the 
vicwikuiuc  England,  in  Somerset-  universities,  and  disarming  the  most 
shire,  16  miles  s.  e.  of  Taunton ;  manu-  famous  swordsmen  of  the  time  in  fencing, 
factures  sailcloth.    Pop.  3939.  He  was  latterly  tutor  to  a  son  of  the 
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Duke  of  Mantua,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
stabbed  to  the  heart  in  a  dastardly 
manner  by  his  pupiL  The  story  of  his 
achievements  seems  to  be  rather  highly 
colored ;  bat  he  was  extravagantly  praised 
by  Aldus  Manutius,  the  printer  of  Venice, 
by  whom  he  was  well  known.  He  left 
some  Latin  poems,  which  are  said  to  be 
possessed  of  no  remarkable  quality. 
ririfilrAf  (krik'et),  an  insect  of  the 
Vrnci^ei^  genus  Gryllus,  or  Achita  of 
some  naturalists,  order  Orthoptera.  There 
are  several  species.  The  houseH?ricket  is 
the  Aohita  {Oryllus)  domcMtica;  the 
field-cricket  is  the  Acheta  (Oryllus)  cam- 
pestria;  the  mole-cricket  is  the  Qryllo- 
talpa  vulgiiris.  The  house-cricket  of 
Europe  is  about  an  inch  long,  with 
antennsB  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  of 
a  pale  yellowish  color  mixed  with  brown. 
By  the  friction  of  the  peculiarly  formed 
wing-covers  the  males  produce  that 
Btridulous  sound  of  which  these  insects 
are  so  well  known,  and  which  has  become 
associated  with  ideas  of  cheerful  domestic 
comfort.  They  live  in  holes  and  crevices 
near  fireplaces  or  in  other  warm  situa- 
tions, whence  they  come  out  at  night 
to  feed  on  crumbs  and  other  fragments 
of  food.  The  field-cricket  makes  a  similar 
noise.  The  house-cricket  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States,  and  there 
are  several  species  of  field-cricket  there 
also.  See  also  Mole-cricket, 
Prnnlrai  &  favorite  open-air  game 
\^nc&eii,  played  vrith  bats,  balls,  and 
wickets  on  a  piece  of  smooth  green- 
sward. It  is  played  by  two  opposite  sets 
or  sides  of  players,  generally  numbering 
eleven  each.  Two  wickets  of  three  stumps 
each  are  pitched  fronting  each  other  at 
a  distance  of  about  22  yards  apart,  the 
stumps  being  uprif[bt  rods  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  projecting  27  inches.  On  the 
top  of  each  set  of  stumps  are  placed  two 
small  pieces  of  wood  called  hails.  After 
the  rival  sides  have  tossed  for  the  choice 
of  either  taking  the  bat  or  fielding,  two 
men  are  sent  to  the  wickets  bat  in  hand. 
The  opposite  or  fielding  side  are  all 
simultaneously  engaged;  one  (the  bowler) 
being  stationed  behind  one  wicket  for  the 
purpose  of  bowling  his  ball  against  the 
opposite  wicket,  where  his  coadjutor  (the 
wicket-keeper)  stands  ready  to  catch  the 
ball  should  it  pass  near  him ;  the  other 
fielders  are  placed  in  such  parts  of  the 
field  as  is  judged  most  favorable  for 
stopping  the  ball  after  it  has  been  struck 
by  Ae  batsman  or  missed  by  the  wicket- 
keeper.  It  is  the  object  of  the  batsman 
to  prevent  the  ball  delivered  by  the 
bowler  reaching  his  wicket  either  by 
merely  stopping  it  with  his  bat  or  by 
driving  it  away  to  a  distant  part  of  the 


field.  Should  the  ball  be  driven  any  dis- 
tance the  two  batsmen  run  across  and  ex- 
change wickets,  and  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  there  is  no  risk  in  being  '  run  out,' 
that  is,  of  having  the  stumps  struck  by 
the  ball  while  they  are  out  of  their  posi- 
tion near  the  wickets.  Each  time  the  bats- 
men run  between  the  wickets  is  counted 
as  a  *  run,'  and  is  marked  to  the  credit  of 
the  striker  of  the  ball.  If  the  batsman 
allows  the  ball  to  carry  away  a  bail  or 
a  stamp,  if  he  knocks  down  any  part  of 
his  own  wicket,  if  any  part  of  his  person 
stops  a  ball  that  would  have  otherwise 
reached  his  wicket,  or  if  he  strikes  a  ball 
so  that  it  is  caught  by  one  of  the  op- 
posite party  before  it  reaches  the  zround, 
he  is  *out,^  that  is,  he  gives  up  bis  bat 
to  one  of  his  own  side ;  and  so  the  game 
goes  on  until  all  the  men  on  one  side 
have  played  and  been  put  out.  This  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  an  '  innings.'  The 
other  players  now  take  the  bat  and  try 
to  defend  their  wickets  and  make  runs 
as  their  rivals  did.  Generally  after  two 
innings  each  have  been  played  by  the 
contestants  the  game  comes  to  an  end, 
that  side  being  the  victors  who  can  score 
the  greatest  number  of  runs.  It  is  the 
national  game  of  England,  as  baseball  is 
of  the  United  States. 
Cricklade  (^'"k'lJid),  a  town  of  Eng- 
**^  *^^  land.  County  Wilts,  on  the 
Thames  and  the  Severn  (Janal,  42  miles 
N.  of  Salisbury;  pop.  5830.  Cricklade 
now  gives  name  to  the  northern  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Wiltshire. 
Crieff  (kref),  a  town  of  Scotland, 
^^^^^  County  Perth,  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  a  slope  above  the  Earn,  backed 
by  lofty  hills  and  crags.  The  principal 
manufacture  is  woolens  (shirtings, 
blankets,  tweeds,  etc.).  Pop.  5208. 
Grillon  (kr6-y6n),  Louis  des  Balbes 
DE  Bebton  de,  a  great  French 
warrior  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  in 
1541;  died  in  1615.  He  won  distinction 
in  five  successive  reigns — those  of  Henry 
II,  Francis  II,  Charies  IX,  Henry  II  f, 
and,  above  all,  in  that  of  Henry  IV.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of 
Calais,  and  in  the  battles  of  Dreux, 
Jamac,  and  Moncontour  (15(^),  against 
the  Huguenots,  and  in  the  naval  battle  of 
I^epanto  against  the  Turks.  The  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  was  reprobated 
by  him.  He  fought  for  Henry  at  Ivry 
against  the  Catholic  League. 
Crime  (krlm),  a  term  used  to  indicate 
^  sometimes   a   violation   of   the 

higher  moral  law,  sometimes  more 
specifically  the  violation  of  a  certain 
group  of  the  laws  formulated  by  a  nation. 
This  group  properiy  comprises  in  its 
scheme  all  offenses  endangering  the  wel- 
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fare  of  the  commnnity,  as  distinct  from  session  of  the  country ;  and  with  the  ricw 
civil  or  private  injuries,  which  are  as  be-  of  overawing  the  Turks  the  great  naval 
tween  person  and  person,  and  terminate  arsenal  of  Sebastopol,  occupying  the  most 
with  the  compensation  of  the  injured,  commanding  position  in  the  Black  Sea, 
Hence  from  the  legal  point  of  view  crime  was  begun  by  Catharine  II  in  1786.  Its 
is  sometimes  defined  as  an  offense  military  resources  were  steadily  developed 
punishable  by  law  directly,  as  opposed  to  up  to  the  time  of  the  Anglo-French  cam- 
an  offense  which  the  law  punishes  in-  paign  (see  Crimean  war)  of  1854,  when 
directly  by  granting  damages  to  the  it  was  occupied  by  the  allies, 
person  wronged.  (See  Criminal  Law.)  PriTnAflTi  TXTar  (kri-m6'an),  the  strug- 
Whether  used  in  the  legal  or  the  moral  ^^""C*"-  W»*  gle  between  England, 
sense  crime  implies  freedom  of  will,  the  France  and  Turkey  on  the  one  hand,  and 
power  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  Russia  on  the  other,  to  prevent  the  un- 
wrong,  and  a  fulfilled  intention.  Hence,  due  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  east 
though  the  theoretic  rule  of  common  law  of  Europe ;  1854  to  1856.  The  old  plans 
is  that  all  infraction  of  law  is  criminal  for  the  extension  of  Russian  power  con- 
and  penal,  it  is  held  that  young  children,  ceived  by  Catharine  II  and  Potemkin 
madmen,  and  idiots  cannot  commit  crimes,  were  resuscitated  by  Nicholas  I,  who.  be- 
CrimeA  (kri-m§'a),  The  (Russ,  Krim,  lieving  that  he  had  secured  himself  from 
vfxxiuva  j^^  ChersonSsus  Taurica),  a  toterference  on  the  part  of  Austria  and 
peninsula    of    Southern    Russia,    eovern-  '    glo-French  alii- 

ment  of  Taurida,  to  the  mainland  of  which  pared  to  carrv 

it  is  attached  by  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop ;  i,  Bosnia,  Bul- 

area.  10,(X)0  sq.  miles.    On  the  west  and  ies  of  the  Dan- 

Boutn  it  is  washed  by  the   Black   Sea«  n  protectorates, 

and  on  the  east  by  the  Sea  of  Azof,  a  :o  oe  provision- 

portion  of  which,  shut  off  from  the  rest  i   troops.     The 

by  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  land,  forms  step— the   de- 

the  Sivash  or  Putrid  Sea.    Three-foarths  *otectorate  over 

of  the  Crimea  belongs  to  the  region  of  out  the  Turkish 

steppes,    but    the    other    part,    confined  to  a  crisis.    An 

entirely  to  the  south,  and  stretching  along  Menschikoff  in 

the  coast  from  west  to  east,  abounds  in  by  the  Porte; 

beautiful   mountain   scenery.      Here   the  Danubian  prin- 

valleys  looking  southward  are  luxuriant  declared  by  the 

with  vines  and  olive  and  mulberry  planta*  by  France  and 

tions,  while  the  northern  slope  i^ves  a  >y    Sardinia   in 

large  yield  in  cereals  and  fruits..      The  ish  fleet  entered 

climate,    however,    is    unequal,    and    in ,_^ Bomarsund  and 

winter  is  severe.  The  chief  stream  is  the  one  of  the  Aland  Islands,  and  in  the  south 
Salghir.  Others  of  some  importance  are  the  allies  landed  at  Varna,  under  Lord 
the  xchernaya  and  the  Alma.  The  most  Raglan  and  Marshal  St  Amaud  as  com- 
important  of  the  productions,  besides  manders-in-chief.  While  the  allies  were 
those  already  mentioned,  are  tobacco,  of  making  preparations  Prussia  and  Austria 
which  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  Quality  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  Danubian 
is  produced,  fiax  and  hemp.  The  forests  principalities,  and  on  this  evacuation  be- 
are  of  limited  extent.  There  are  large  ing  ordered  by  Nicholas,  '  for  strategic 
numbers  of  fine-wooled  sheep,  and  homed  reasons,*  the  principalities  were  provision- 
cattle  and  horses  are  reared  in  large  num*  ally  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  It  soon 
bers.  Pop.  est.  at  450,(X)0.  The  chief  became  obvious  that  the  Crimea  mast  be 
town  and  port  is  Sebastopol.  The  country  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  50,000  French 
was  anciently  associated  with  the  Cim-  and  English  troops  with  6000  Turks  were 
merians,  and  in  later  times  with  various  landed  at  Eupatoria  (September,  1864). 
Greek  settlements  and  minor  kingdoms.  Five  days  later  the  battle  of  Alma  was 
After  being  for  some  time  a  dependency  won  by  the  allies  (September  20th),  and 
en  Rome,  it  was  overrun  by  successive  the  march  continued  towards  the  south 
bodies  of  barbarians,  and  in  1237  fell  into  side  of  Sebastopol.  Soon  after  St.  Ar- 
the  hands  of  the  Mongols  under  Genghis  naud  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Canro- 
Khan.  About  1261  the  Genoese  were  per-  bert  The  siege  of  Sebastopol  was  com- 
mitted to  occupy  and  fortifv  Kaffa,  and  menced  by  a  grand  attack  which  proved 
they  rapidly  extended  their  power  in  a  failure,  and  the  Russians  under  Li- 
the formation  of  other  settlements.  They  prandi  retaliated  by  attacking  the  English 
were  expelled,  however,  in  1475  by  at  Balaklava  (October  ^>,  out  were  de- 
Mahomct  II,  who  made  it  a  dependent  feated  with  heavy  loss.  It  was  at  this 
khanattk    In  1.788  the  Russians  took  pos-  battle  that  the  famoua,  but  useless,  ciiargt 
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was  made  by  the  Light  Brigade.  A  sec-  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive,  cases 
ond  attack  at  Inkerman  was  again  re-  sometimes  occurring  in  which  the  person 
pulsed  by  the  allies,  but  the  siege  works  injured  obtains  damages,  while  at  the 
made  slow  progress  during  the  winter,  in  same  time  the  criminal  is  subjected  to 
which  the  ill-supplied  troops  suffered  punishment,  not  as  against  the  indi- 
great  privations.  The  death  of  Nicholas  vidual,  bat  as  against  the  State.  It  i^ 
and  succession  of  Alexander  II,  in  March,  moreover,  obvious  tliat  legal  criminality 
1855,  brought  no  change  of  policy.  Can-  is  not  in  any  strict  sense  the  measure 
robert  resigned  in  favor  of  F^lissier ;  and  of  the  morality  of  actions,  though  the 
shortly  after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  legal  enactment  tends  to  enforce  itself  as 
those  parts  of  the  fortification  known  as  a  moral  law.  In  larse  part  it  Is  only  an 
the  Malakhoff  and  Redan  Lord  Raglan  approximate  expression  of  Ae  current 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Simpson.  The  sense  of  justice,  this  expression  beinc 
bombardment  was  continued,  and  in  Sep-  both  aided  and  hindered  by  the  historical 
tember  the  French  successfully  stormed  and  constantly  reflexive  character  of  legal 
the  Malakhoff,  the  simultaneous  attack  method.  The  basis  of  the  criminal  law  of 
on  the  Redan  by  the  British  proving  a  Great  Britain  is  to  be  found  in  a  series 
failure.  The  Russians,  however,  then  of  loose  definitions  and  descriptions,  of 
withdrew  from  the  city  to  the  north  forts  which  many,  and  those  among  the  more 
and  the  allies  took  possession.  The  chief  important,  date  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
subsequent  event  was  the  capture  of  tury.  The  irregular  superstructure  reared 
Kara,  in  Asia,  by  the  Russians,  after  a  upon  these  consists  mainly  of  parllamen- 
splendid  defense  by  the  Turks  onder  Gen-  tarv  enactments  which  originated  in  the 
eral  Williams.  By  this  time,  however,  eighteenth  century.  The  laws  as  formn- 
the  allies  had  practical  possession  of  the  lated,  however,  in  any  country,  by  no 
Crimea,  and  overtures  of  peace  were  means  always  represent  the  law  as  inter- 
gladly  accepted.  A  treaty  was  accord-  preted,  the  whole  system  being  further 
ingly  concluded  at  Paris  on  April  27,  complicated  by  a  mass  of  judicial  com- 
185d,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  ments  and  particular  constructions.  Thus. 
Ottoman  Empire  was  guaranteed.  See  while  there  is  a  statutory  division  or 
Paris,  Treaty  of,  crimes  into  treasons,  felonies,  and  misde- 
Griminal  Law  ^'^^°^'^'°^)»  ^®  ^^  meanors,  the  distinctions  between  them 
\jxx±uj,Mxthx  Aiaw  relating  to  crimes,  are  so  uncertain  that  It  is  possible  to  re- 
The  general  theory  of  the  common  law  is  gard  the  first  head  as  merely  the  isolation 
that  all  wrongs  are  divisible  into  two  of  a  subcase  of  felonv;  while  in  respect 
species :  first,  civil  or  private  wrongs  or  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  the  dis- 
/ort«;  secondly,  criminal  or  public  wrongs,  tinction  can  only  be  clearly  marked  by  an 
The  former  are  to  be  redressed  by  private  enumeration  of  the  crimes  arbitrarily  as- 
suits  or  remedies  instituted  by  the  parties  signed  to  each  in  the  common  law  and 
injured.  The  latter  are  redressed  by  the  judges'  decisions.  Even  in  severity  of  pun- 
State  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  Ishment  a  misdemeanor  may  rank  as  high 
The  general  description  of  the  private  as  a  felony.  The  aim  of  criminal  law  as 
wrongs  is  that  they  comprehend  those  at  present  constituted  is  both  retributive 
injuries  which  affect  the  rights  and  prop-  and  preventive — in  its  former  aspect  being 
erty  of  the  individual,  and  terminate  based  upon  the  primitive  passion  of  re- 
there  ;  that  of  public  wrongs  or  offenses  taliation,  in  the  latter  primarily  upon  the 
being  that  they  comprehend  such  acts  fundamental  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
as  injure,  not  merely  individuals,  but  the  The  prevention  of  crime  may,  however, 
community  at  large,  by  endangering  the  be  effected  in  a  threefold  manner:  by 
peace,  the  comfort,  the  good  order,  the  imposing  a  penalty  which  shall  operate 
policy,  and  even  the  existence  of  society,  by  fear  to  deter  men  from  committing 
In  the  firet,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  law  is  crimes,  or  by  rendering  it  physically 
concerned,  the  compensation  of  the  indi-  impossible  for  a  man  of  Known  criminal 
vidual  whose  rights  have  been  infringed  tendency  to  repeat  an  offense,  or  by  the 
is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  atonement ;  but  reformation  of  the  criminal.  With  the 
in  the  second  class  of  offenses  it  is  de-  higher  evolution  of  society  the  principle 
manded  that  the  'offender  make  satisfac-  of  retaliation  has  fallen  into  theoretical 
tion  to  the  community  as  acting  prejudi-  disrepute,  though  still  a  practical  legal 
daily  to  its  welfare.  The  exact  bounda-  factor;  and  the  problems  of  penology  are 
ries  between  these  classes  are  not,  how-  made  to  turn  almost  exclusively  upon  the 
ever,  always,  easy  to  be  discerned,  even  in  principle  of  prevention  in  these  three 
theory ;  for  there  are  few  private  wrongs  aspects,  and  especially  in  the  last  two. 
which  do  not  exert  an  influence  be:rond  In  the  several  States  of  the  Union  the 
the  individual  whom  they  directly,  injure,  doctrine  of  the  English  common  law  is 
The  divisions,  torts  and  crimes,  are  thus  incorporated  in  the  statute  laws,  as  to 
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the   classificatioa   of   the   crime   and   its  Crinilin    (krl'Dam),  a  genus  of  hand- 
effects,  but  the  punishment  is  measured  some     plants    of    the    order 

by  special  statutory  enactment    In  most  Amaryllldaceae,  with  strapnshaped  leaves 

of  the  States  the  power  of  pardoning  a  and  a  solid  scape  bearing  an  umbel  of 

criminal   is  vested   in   the   governor;    in  many  rosy,  fragrant  flowers.     There  are 

Pennsylvania,  by  constitutional  provision,  numerous  species  found  in  Asia,  Austra- 

a   Board   of   Pardons   can   make   recom-  lia.  South  America  and  certain  parts  of 

mendations  to  the  governor  for  pardons.  Africa,  and  interesting  hybrids  have  been 

This  is  the  custom  also  in  Massachusetts,  produced  by  our  gardeners.    The  Ortnum 

CriULD    ^^  agent  who  for  a  commission  AiiaXxcum    has    a    bulb    above    ground, 

<fc^'  supplies  ships  with  seamen  just  which  is  a  powerful  emetic,  and  is  used 

before    sailing,    the    term    being    applied  by  the  natives  to  produce  vomiting  after 

especially  to  low  characters  who  decoy  poison  has  been  taken, 

sailors  by  treating  them,  advancing  money  nTio.aT)hiinr    ^^^'    krios,    a    ram),    a 

to  them,  and  giving  them  roods  on  credit,  vxxw-o^**xaaa    gpjjfnx    ^jth    the    bead 

etc.,  till  they  have  them  in  their  power,  of  a  ram,  as  distinguished  from  the  an- 

frequently  getting  them  shipped  off  in  a  dro-sphinw  or  human-headed  sphinx,  and 
drunken  state  after  all  their  money  is 
spent  They  also  keep  an  outlook  for 
emigrants,  and  take  them  to  low  lodging 
houses  in  which  they  themselves  are  in- 
terested. 

Crimson    (knm'M),    a    rich,    deep-red 
vrxxuADvu    ^oiop^   ^   pe^   that   owes   its 

characteristic   tint   to  a   certain  admix-  

ture  of  blue.  ^  ^  Cri<r«phinx. 

CnHOldeft  aVlyT,  ^e'encrlnites  or  the  hieraco-aphitup  with  the  head^of  a 
sea-lilies,  an  order  of  Echinodermata,  ^^k.  ,  ^  ,  .  .  * 
consisting  of  animals  attached  during  the  CriDDlC  CrCCk.  ?*  ^^^^P^J^^^*  ^A^ 
whole  or  a  portion  of  their  lives  to  the  ):^  ,  .  ^*^^^>  itol  of  Teller  Co.. 
sea-bottom  by  means  of  a  calcareous  Colorado.  It  is  the  business  center  of 
jointed  stem,  from  the  top  of  which  the  exceedinj[ly  rich  Cripple  Creek  gold 
radiate  feather-like,  flexible  appendages  mining  dwtrict  which  has  yielded  as 
or  arms,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the  much  as  $30,000,000  m  a  year.  Pop. 
mouth.  Though  comparatively  few  in  ^06.  .,_.,,  ^  ^i^  r,  i-  t  • 
number  now,  they  lived  in  immense  num-  GnSlS  ("^I  sis ;  from  the  Greek  icrtne- 
bers  in  former  days,  many  carbonifer-  '^**"*"  tn,  to  decide),  in  medicine,  the 
ous  limestones  being  almost  entirely  turnine-point  in  a  disease  at  which  a 
made  up  of  their  calcareous  columns  and  decided  change  for  the  better  or  the 
joints  worse  takes  place.  In  regular  fevers  the 
nriTiftliTK*  (krin'6-lfn,  -lin;  French,  crisis  takes  place  on  regular  days,  which 
trnnOUne  \^^^  j^^^^  ^^^^^^  balrj,  are  called  crtUcal  days  (the  Vth,  14th. 
properly  a  kind  of  fabric  made  chiefly  and  2l8t)  :  sometimes,  however,  a  little 
of  horse-hair,  but  afterwards  generally  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  climato 
applied  to  a  kind  of  petticoat  supported  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
by  steel  hoops,  and  intended  to  distend  The  word  criats  is  also  figuratively  used 
or  give  a  certain  set  to  the  skirt  of  a  for  a  decisive  point  in  any  important 
ladrs  dress.  Hooped  skirts  (farthin-  affair  or  business,  for  instance,  in  poli- 
gales  or  fardingales),  supported  by  tics  and  commerce.  Commercial  crises 
whalebone,  were  worn  in  England  in  the  have  been  in  an  especial  degree  the  sub- 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I,  jects  of  study  at  the  hands  of  econoinists. 
and  the  fashion  was  again  introduced  in  with  the  result  of  establishing  a  curious 
the  time  of  George  U.  The  crinoline  periodicity  in  their  recurrence.  The  corn- 
proper  came  into  common  use  about  mercial  cycle  apparently  completes  itself 
1856,  being  worn  by  women  generally  in  about  ten  years,  the  earlierportoon 
and  sometimes  proving  by  its  portentous  of  the  period  being  attended  with  im- 
dimensions  a  source  of  much  inconven-  proving  trade,  and  a  considerable  infla- 
ience  and  no  little  danger.  The  immense  tion  of  credit  and  followed  by  failures 
bell-shaped    crinolines    happily    fell    into  and  distrust 

disuse  about  1866.     Crinoline  wire  was  CrlSB.  Chables  FspEMCK.  states- 

for  years  a  leading  branch  in  the  steel  ^**"P>  man,     was    born     in     SheflSeld. 

trade.     A   horse-hair   and   cotton   fabric  England,  of  American  parents,  m  3845. 

used   as   a  material   for  making  ladies*  After  service   in   the   Confederate   army 

bonnets  is  also  called  crinoline.  he  studied  law;  was  solicitor-general  and 
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judge  in  Georgia.      He  was  elected   to  tlie  coast.    The  south  is  generally  unfer- 

Congress  from  Georgia  in  1882,  and  was  tile,   and  in   many   parts  almost   sterile. 

Speaker  of  the  House  1891-95.     He  died  The  principal  crops  are  barley  and  oats: 

in  1896.  but  the  whole  country  is  more  pastoral 

CriSDl   (1ei*18'p0»   Francesco,   an   Ital-  than  arable.    The  inhabitants  are  Groats 

^*    lan  statesman,  bom  at  Ribera,  and  Serbs,  with  a  mixture  of  Germans, 

Sicily,  in  1819 ;  died  in  1901.    He  joined  Hungarians,   Jews  and   Gypsies.     Aboat 

the  1848  revolutionists  at  Palermo,  and  three-fourths  of  the  population  are  Gath- 

had  to  flee  to  France.      In  1859  he  or-  olics,   the   rest   belonging   chiefly   to   the 

ganized   the   successful   movement   under  Greek    Ghurch.      The    chief    towns    are 

which    Garibaldi    conquered    Sicily.      In  Agram,  Warasdin  and  Esseg.    Pop.  1901, 

the   new    Italian   kingdom   he   was   sue-  2,416,304.     In   040   the   Croats,   a   tribe 

cessively     deputy     minister     and     prime  from  the  Carpathians,  settled  in  Croatia/ 

minister  in  1887-90  and  in  1894-96,  re-  and  gave  their  name  to  the  country.     It 

signing   in   1896   in   consequence   of   the  long   maintained   a   sort   of   independent 

Italian  disasters  in  Abyssinia.  existence,  but  in  1091  it  was  taken  over 

Hrifiniftm   (kritl-sizm),  The  Higher,  by  Hungary. 

vrxxi^ivxpiu  >p|j^  determination  of  the  Crocidolltfi  (kro-sid'o-Ut),  an  oma- 
literary  value  of  books  and  writin^j  as  ^^vvxuvxxwc  mental  stone,  a  sort  of 
opposed  to  the  lower  or  textual  criticism,  fibrous  quartz,  now  brought  in  consider- 
in  which  is  considered  the  history  of  able  quantities  from  Cane  Colony  and 
writings  as  the  work  of  penman  or  made  into  articles  of  jewelry, 
printer.  In  the  higher  criticism  inter-  fSrofikfit  (l^rok'et),  in  Gothic  archi- 
nal  instead  of  external  evidence  is  em-  v»xv\/Xkci»  tecture,  an  ornament,  usu- 
ployed.  the  object  being  to  trace  liter-  ally  in  imitation  of  curved  and  bent 
ary  form,  construction  and  method,  foliaee,  but  sometimes  of  animals,  placed 
unity,  date,  probable  authorship,  ana  on  the  angles  of  the  sides  of  pinnacles, 
indications  of  later  editing.  It  has  been  canopies,  gables,  etc.  The  name  is  also 
recently  applied  to  the  studv  of  the  Old  given  to  one  of  the  terminal  snags  on  a 
Testament,   especially   by   German   writ-  stag's  horn. 


ers,  with  important  results,  though  dif-  nrnnkett  I^^^^^^*  on  American  fron- 
ferent  opinions  have  been  reached  by  the  ^-^vviwctw,  tiersman,  bom  hi  Lime- 
two  classes  of  critics^  those  who  deny  stone,  Greene  County,  Tenn.,  August  17, 
and  those  who  maintain  the  existence  of  1786.  lie  received  little  education,  giving 
a  supernatural  element  in  the  Scriptures,  his  time  and  energy  rather  to  backwoods 
Crittenden  (krit'en-den),  John  Job-  pursuits,  in  which  he  excelled.  In  1813- 
vrxxwwvixuvix  j^j^^  statesman,  bom  in  14  he  served  under  General  Jackson  in 
Woodford  Co.,  Kentucky,  in  1787.  He  the  Creek  campaign.  In  1828  he  became 
studied  law,  became  distinguished  as  an  a  member  of  Congress,  succeeding  largely 
advocate,  and  was  elected  to  the  United  in  winning  his  seat,  it  is  said,  by  his  abil- 
States  Senate  in  1817  and  again  in  1835.  ity  to  relate  anecdotes  of  frontier  life  at 
President  Harrison  appointed  him  at-  the  political  meetings.  Through  his  oppo- 
toraey-general  in  1841,  be  was  reelected  sition  to  President  Jackson's  Indian  policy 
to  the  Senate  in  1843,  was  attorney-  he  was  defeated  for  reflection  in  1831, 
general  in  the  Fillmore  cabinet,  and  but  was  elected  again  to  the  house  in 
senator  again  1855-61.  He  opposed  the  1833.  In  1835  he  left  Tennessee  for 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  Texas,  where,  in  the  war  for  Texan  inde- 
in  1861,  through  his  influence,  the  State  pendence,  to  whose  cause  he  devoted  him- 
of  Kentucky  remained  in  the  Union.  He  self,  he  was  captured  in  the  battle  of  the 
died  in  1863.  Alamo  and  put  to  death  by  the  order  of 
f!rOfl.till.  (kro-ft'shi-a) ,  a  country  Santa  Ana,  March  6,  1836. 
vrxvavxa.  ^jjich  forms,  along  with  fSrOfilcett  Samuel  Ruthebfobd,  a 
Slavonia  and  the  'Military  Frontiers.*  v»xvvxk«ww,  g^joj^jh  novelist,  bom  near 
a  province  or  administrative  division  in  New  Galloway  in  1859.  He  became  a 
the  southwest  of  the  Austrian  dominions  Free  Church  minister  in  1886,  but  re- 
in the  Hungarian  portion  of  the  mon-  signed  in  1895  to  devote  himself  to  Ut- 
archy,  partly  bounded  by  the  Adriatic;  erature.  He  won  fame  by  The  SUckii 
total  area,  16,773  sq.  miles.  Its  surface  Minister  and  The  Raiders,  and  after- 
is  irregular,  the  Alps  extending  into  it.  wards  wrote  Men  of  the  Moss  Hags, 
and  culminating  at  the  height  of  4400  Lochinvar,  The  Lilac  Sunhonnet,  The  Red 
feet  The  Drave  and  the  Save  divide  Awe,  etc  He  died  April  20,  1914. 
between  them  the  whole  drainage  sys-  GroGOdlle  (krok5-dIl),  a  genus,  fam- 
tem.  In  the  north,  on  low,  sunny  slopes,  ^*vwixxxc  ^jy^  ^^^  order  of  saurian 
the  vine  is  successfully  cultivated:  the  reptiles,  comprising  the  largest  living 
olive,   mulberry  and   fig   thrive  well   on  forms  of  reptiles.    The  characters  of  the 
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order  Crocodilia  are  as  follows : — The  skin  CrOGlia  (krOTsus),  a  genus  of  plants 
is  covered  with  square  bony  plates;  the  ^*^^'*»  of  the  order  Iridaceee  or  Iris, 
tail  is  long  and  compressed  laterally,  forming  one  of  the  most  common  orna- 
The  four  feet  are  short,  and  there  are  ments  of  our  gardens.  Most  of  the  spe- 
five  toes  on  each  of  the  two  forefeet,  cies  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe 
and  four  on  each  of  the  two  hind  feet,  and  the  Levant;  and  three  grow  wild 
the  latter  more  or  less  webbed;  the  in  Britain.  They  may  be  divided,  ac- 
limbs  are  feeble.    The  jaws  are  long  and  cording  to  their  period  of  flowering,  into 

vernal  and  autumnal.  Among  the  ver- 
nal crocuses  may  be  mentioned  the  white 
and  purple  C  vernua;  C  versicdlor,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  vellow  tube  of  its 
flower  bearded  with  hairs,  and  its  sweet 
scent;  O,  bifl6ruSt  the  Scotch  crocus, 
with  beautiful  penciled  sepals,  and  clear 
or  bluish-white  petals.  Among  the 
autumnal  species  are  O,  nudiflOrus  and 
C,  $ativus,  whose  long,  reddish-orange, 
drooping  stigmas  when  dried  form  saf- 
fron. See  Saffron, 
Crooodiie  iCrocoMut  Niloiieut  or  9ulo6rU),  CrCBSTlS  C^r§'®"*)»  ^^  ^^'  ^°«f  ®' 
their  gape  of  enormous  width.    The  nos-  Lydia,  son  of  Alyattes,  whom 

trils  are  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout,  he  succeeded  in  560  B.C.,  and  extended  the 
and  capable  of  being  closed  to  prevent  empire  from  the  northern  and  western 
ingress  of  water.  The  heart  is  four-  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Halys  on 
chambered.  The  most  ancient  forms  of  the  east  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the  south, 
the  ffroup  were  the  Teleoaaurus,  from  including  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  main- 
the  Lias  and  OOlite,  and  the  Strepto-  land.  Ris  riches,  obtained  chiefly  from 
fpondvluM,  from  the  Lias.  OOlitic  and  mines  and  the  gold-dust  of  the  river  Pac- 
Wealden  strata.  The  families  now  exist-  tolus,  were  greater  than  those  of  any 
ing  are  the  AlHgatorida,  CrocodUidw  and  king  before  Mm,  so  that  his  wealth  be- 
Oavialid<B.  The  alligators  are  all  New  came  proverbial.  Having  entered  apon 
World  forms.  (See  Alligator.)  The  war  with  Cyrus,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
gavial  proper  (Oavialis  Oangeticua)  is  in  his  capital,  Sardis  (b.c.  546).  The 
confined  to  the  East  Indies.  (See  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  he 
Oavial.)  The  CrooodiUda,  to  which  survived  his  captor,  and  is  referred  to 
family  the  crocodile  belongs,  have  nn-  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses. 
equal  teeth  and  no  abdominal  plates,  Croft  William,  an  English  musical 
and   the  cervical  and  dorsal  plates  are  '  composer,    born    in    1677.       He 

distinct  for  the  most  part.  The  croco-  was  organist  in  the  chapel  royal,  and 
dile  of  the  Nile  {Crocodilu»  vulgaris)  is  published  Musica  Sacra,  or  Select  An- 
the  best  known  member  of  the  order ;  an-  thems^  etc.  Died  in  1727. 
other  species  (C.  palmtris)  is  met  with  Grofter  (krof'tfer),  a  petty  farmer 
in  South  Asia,  Snnda  and  the  Moluccas.  ^*^*«'*'*  renting  a  few  acres  of  land. 
There  is  also  a  species  in  tropical  Amer-  with  sometimes  the  right  of  grazing  his 
lea.  The  crocodile  is  formidable  from  its  cattle  in  common  on  a  piece  of  roush 
great  size  and  strength,  but  on  shore  its  pasture.  Crofters  are  numerous  in  tne 
wiortness  of  limb,  great  length  of  body.  Highlands  and  in  the  Western  Islands  of 
and  difficulty  of  turning  enable  men  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  some  other  lo- 
animals  readily  to  escape  pursuit.  In  calities.  From  many  districts  they  have 
the  water  it  is  active  and  formidable,  been  removed  owing  to  their  holdings 
It  is  exclusively  carnivorous,  and  always  being  absorbed  in  sneep  farms  or  deer 
prefers  its  food  in  a  state  of  putrefac-  forests,  and  they  are  now  mainly  con- 
tion.  In  Egypt  it  is  no  longer  found  gregated  on  the  seashore,  where  they 
except  in  the  upper  or  more  southern  partly  maintain  themselves  by  fishing, 
parts,  where  the  heat  is  greatest  and  Croker  (l^i'^'^^^i')*  John  Wilson,  an 
the  population  least  numerous.  Croco-  ^*^'**'^*  English  writer  and  politician, 
diles  are  still  common  enough  in  the  born  at  Galway,  in  1780.  He  was  edu- 
river  Senegal,  the  Congo,  Niger,  etc.  cated  in  Cork,  and  at  Trinity  College, 
They  grow>  sometimes  to  a  length  of  30  Dublin,  and  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in 
f«^t,  and  apparently  live  to  a  vast  age.  1802.  In  1803  he  published  anony- 
CrOGOifiite  (kro'kol-zlt),  a  mineral,  a  mously;  Familiar  Epistles  on  the  Irish 
^  ^  '^  native  form  of  lead  chro-  Stage,  and  in  1806.  an  Intercepted  Letter 
mate,  or  red-lead  ore.  In  it  chromium  from  China,  both  clever  satires.  In 
was  first  discovered.  1808  he  entered  Parliament  as  member 
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Crompton 


area  is  about  220,800  acres.     See  R088 
and  Cromarty, 


for  Downpatrick.     He  was  appointed  in 
1809  to  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  ad- 

™i'*?J?.?{-  ^*^H^,^e  ^1^*^H  ^^  §?,/**^  PrftniA  (krOm),  JoHN^an  English  art- 
of  William  IV.  The  Reform  BUI  was  i.rome  ^  ^^^'^^  ^  iJorwich  weaver ; 
strenuously  opposed  by  him,  and  on  the   •  •     -^     .         .  » 


passing  of  that  measure  in  1832  he  with- 
drew from  public  life.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
and  one  of  its  ablest  contributors,  though 
his  articles  display  frequent  malevolence. 
His  other  writings  include  an  edition  of 
Bosweirs  Life  of  Johnson;  Ulm  and 
Trafalgar  and  Talavera,  two  poems; 
fitories  from  the  History  of  England, 
from  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  derived  his 
idea  of  Tales  of  a  Grandfather:  and  edi- 
tions of  the  Suffolk  Papers,  Lady  Her- 
vey*s  Letters,  Lord  Hervey^s  Memoirs 
and  Walpole*s  Letters.  He  died  in  1857. 
ProlrAr  Thomas  Cbofton,  a  coUec- 
\^ru&i3r,  tor  of  folklore,  born  at  Cork 
in  1708.  While  in  a  merchant's  office  in 
Cork  he  commenced  the  collection  of  the 
songs  and  legends  current  among  the 
peasantry  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  In 
1819  an  appointment  in  the  admiralty 
was  obtained  for  him,  and  he  retired 
with  a  pension  in  1850.  His  best-known 
work  is  his  Fairy  Legends  and  Tradi- 
tions of  the  South  of  Ireland  (1825). 
He  died  in  1854. 

Hrnll  James,  an  English  physicist, 
^™**>  born  in  1821;  died  in  1890. 
Self-trained  in  science,  he  was  on  the 
Scotch  geological  survey  1867-81.  He 
wrote  Climate  and  Time,  Stellar  Evolu- 
tion, The  Philosophical  Bases  of  Evolu- 
tion, etc. 

r.'mlir  (krOOi),  Geobqk,  author  and 
vrruijr  preacher,  bom  at  DubUn  in 
1780;  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin ;  was  appointed  to  a  small  curacy  in 
Ireland,  but  resigned  it  and  became  a 
prominent  figure  in  London  journalism 
and  letters.    His  separate  literary  works 

em ;   the 
_  ^  .  _,       .  .       itiline,  a 

tragedy :  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall,  a  com- 
edy, 1824;  Salathiel,  a  romance;  etc 
He  is  also  the  author  of  several  biograph- 
ical and  other  works;  and  numerous 
sermons.  In  1835  he  was  made  rector 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Wallbrook.  As  a 
preacher  he  was  deservedly  popular.  He 
died  in  1800. 


comprise:   Paris  in  1815,  a   poem;   tl 
Angel  of  the  World,  a  tale;  Catiline, 


PrAinftrf'U'  (k  rom'a  r-tl),  a  seaport 
l^romarxy  )^^  Scotland,  at  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  peninsula  which  separates 
the  Moray  from  the  Cromarty  Firth, 
16  miles  N.  e.  of  Inverness.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Hugh  Miller.  Pop.  1242. 
— The  county  of  Cromarty  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  detached  portions  scat- 
tered over  the  county  of  Ross  with  which 
they  are  practically  merged.     The  total 


Uiiii  in  1709.  During  the  greater  j^art 
of  his  life  he  was  a  teacher  of  drawing. 
In  1805  he  founded  the  Norwich  Society 
of  Artists,  of  which  he  became  president 
ae  well  as  chief  contributor  to  its  annual 
exhibitions.  He  excelled  in  depicting  the 
scenery  of  his  native  county,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  handling  of  trees;  and  his 
high  place  among  BritiBh  landscape  paint- 
ers is  now  universally  acknowledged.  He 
died  in  1821. 

(IrnTnAr  Eyextn  Babing,  first  Earl 
\^rumcr,  (1841-1917),  British  states- 
man and  administrator,  was  bom  at 
Cromer  Hall,  Norfolk,  and  educated  at 
Woolwich  Academy.  He  joined  the 
Royal  Artillery  in  1858,  and  in  1872  acted 
as  private  secretary  to  Lord  Northbrook, 
Viceroy  of  India.  He  became  major  in 
1876  and  was  appointed  British  commis- 
sioner of  the  Egyptian  public  debt  odice. 
He  was  finance  minister  of  India  from 
1880  to  1883,  when  he  became  British 
agent  and  consul-general  in  Egypt.  He 
was  created  first  Baron  Cromer  in  1892, 
viscount  in  1897,  and  earl  in  1901.  He 
reorganized  every  department  of  the  Egyp- 
tian administration  and  was  known  as 
'the  builder  of  modem  Egypt.' 

ftr/vTMAr  (kr6'mer),  a  small  seaport 
Uromer  ^^^  bathing  place  of  Eng- 
land, Countv  Norfolk,  21  miles  v,  of 
Norwich.  The  old  town  is  now  sub- 
merged, the  sea  constantly  making  fresh 
encroachments.  Pop.  (parish)  4074. 
Cromlech  (1si*oiu1®1e)>  &°  ancient  men- 
■^  ument  consisting  of  two  or 

more  columns  of  unhewn  stone  support- 
ing a  large  tabular  block  so  as  to  form 
a  rectangular  chamber,  beneath  the  floor 
of  which  is  sometimes  found  a  cist  en- 


Cromlaoh  mt  LAnyan,SConiwmn. 
closing  a  skeleton  and  relics.  Sometimes 
the  cromlech  was  encircled  by  ring  of 
standing-stones,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Standing-stones  of  Stennis,  in  Orkney; 
and  sometimes  It  was  itself  buried  be- 
neath a  large  mound  of  earth.  See 
Dolmen. 

Crompton  ^^'TP'*'J''k  SAinin^   In- 
w«.vAu.^vvu  ventor  of  the  mule-ienny; 

bom  near  Bolton,  England,  in  1753.    Ho 
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early  displayed  a  tura  for  mechanics,  and  April  23,  1616.  On  the  death  of  his 
when  only  twenty -one  years  of  age  in-  father  in  1617  he  returned  home,  and  in 
vented  his  machine  for  spinning  cotton,  1620  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
which  was  called  a  mule,  from  its  com-  James  Bourchier.  In  1628  he  was  mem- 
bining  the  principles  of  Hargreavc's  spin-  her  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
ning-jenny  and  Arkwright*s  roller-frame,  Huntingdon,  to  which  he  returned  on 
both  invented  a  few  years  previously,  the  dissolution  in  1629.  In  lt>31  he  went 
The  mule  shared  in  the  odium  excit-  with  his  family  to  a  farm  which  he  had 
ed  among  the  Lancashire  hand-weavers  taken  at  St  Ives;  and  in  1636  to  £ly, 
against  these  machines,  and  for  a  time  where  he  had  inherited  a  property  worth 
Crompton  was  obliged  to  conceal  his  nearly  £500  a  year.  During  the  Short 
invention.  He  afterwards  brought  it  and  Long  Parliaments  he  represented 
again  into  work ;  but  was  unable  to  pre-  Cambridge,  his  influence  gradually  in- 
vent others  from  profiting  by  it  at  his  creasing.  In  the  summer  of  1642  be 
expense.  Various  improvements  were  was  actively  engaged  in  raising  and 
introduced  from  time  to  time  on  the  drilling  volunteers  for  the  parliamen- 
mule,  but  the  original  principle,  as  de-  tary  party,  in  view  of  the  impending 
vised  by  Cromnton,  remained  the  same,  struggle  with  the  king.  lie  served  as 
The  sum  of  £5000,  voted  to  him  by  Par-  captain  and  colonel  in  the  earlier  part 
liament  in  1812,  was  almost  all  the  re-  of  the  war,  doing  good  service  with  his 
muneration  which  he  received  for  an  in-  troop  of  horse  at  Edgehill;  and  it  was 
vention  which  contributed  so  essentially  his  energy  and  ability  which  made  the 
to  the  development  of  British  manufac-  Eastern  Association  the  most  efficient  of 
tures.     He  died  in  1827.  those    formed    for    mutual    defense.    At 

Cromwell  (krom'wel),  Oliver,  Lord-  the  battle  of  Winceby  (1643)  he  led  the 
^*"  protector   of   the   Common-  van,  narrowly  escaping  death,  and  in  the 

wealth  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire-  following  year  he  led  the  victorious  left 
land,  was  born  at  Huntingdon  April  25,  at  Marston  Moor,  deciding  the  result 
1599.  His  father,  Robert  Cromwell,  of  the  battle.  A  few  months  later  he 
who  represented  the  borough  of  Hunt-  was  present  at  the  second  battle  of  New- 
ingdon  in  the  Parliament  of  1593,  was  bury,  and  his  action  being  fettered  by 
a  younger  son  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  the  timidity  of  Manchester,  he  impeached 
who  was  knighted   by  Queen  Elizabeth ;   the  conduct  of  the  earl.     As  the  result 

of  this  disagreement  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax was  made  lord-general,  while  Crom- 
well^ notwithstanding  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  was  placed  under  him,  with 
the  command  of  the  cavalry  and  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general.  As  the  re- 
sult of  the  discipline  introduced  by  Crom- 
well, the  decisive  victory  of  Naseby  was 
fained  in  1645,  and  Leicester,  Taunton, 
(ridgewater,  Bristol,  Devizes,  Winches- 
ter and  Dartmouth  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Parliament.  On  the  occadon  of 
the  surrender  of  Charles  by  the  Scottish 
army  in  1646  Cromwell  was  one  of  the 
commissioners,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
rewards  for  services  received  £2300  a 
year  from  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester.  Though  at  first  supporting 
Parliament  in  its  wish  to  disband  the 
ni.N«»,.  r?m.«w.n  army,    which    refused    to    lay    down   its 

Ohver  CiPCtowefl.  ^^^^  ^,j  ^y^^  freedom  of  the  nation  was 

and  Sir  Henry  again  was  a  son  of  Sir  established,  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to 

Kichard  Williams,  a  nephew  of  Thomas  decide    in    favor    of    the    latter    course. 

Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  name  he  Hastily    suppressing    the    Welsh    risinr, 

took.     Oliver's    mother    was    a   daughter  he   marched   against   the   Scottish   royal- 

of  William   Steward,   of  Ely,  and   could  ists,    whom    he    defeated    with    a    much 

trace    her    descent    back    to    Alexander,  inferior    force   at    Preston    (August  17. 

lord-steward  of  Scotland,  the  founder  of  1648).      Then    followed    the    tragedy   of 

the    house   of   Stuart.     The   first   really  the    king's    execution,    Cromwell's    name 

authentic    fact   in    his   biography   is   his  standing   third    in    order    in    the   deatb- 

loaving  school  at  Huntingdon  and  enter-  warrant     Affairs  in  Ireland  demanding 

ing    Sidney-Sussex    College,    Cambridge,  his    presence,    he    was    appointed    lord- 
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lieutenant  and  commander-in-chief ;  and  had  rejected  the  authority  of  the  second 
by  making  a  terrible  example  of  £)rog-  chamber.  Abroad  hia  influence  still  in« 
heda  (September,  1649),  crushed  the  creased,  reaching  its  full  height  after  the 
royalist  party  in  that  country  within  six  victory  of  Dunkirk  in  June,  1658.  But 
months.  Resigning  the  command  to  Ire-  his  masterly  administration  was  not  ef- 
ton,  he  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  fected  without  severe  strain,  and  upon 
Parliament,  a  similar  expedition  against  the  death  of  his  favorite  daughter,  Eliza- 
Scotland,  where  Charles  II  had  been  beth  Claypole,  in  the  beginning  of  Aug- 
proclaimed  king.  With  an  army  greatly  ust,  1658,  his  health  began  to  fail  him. 
reduced  by  sickness  he  saved  himself  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  he  was 
from  almost  inevitable  disaster  by  the  confined  to  his  room  from  a  tertian 
splendid  victory  at  Dunbar  ( September  3,  fever,  and  on  September  3,  1658,  died  at 
1650),  and  a  year  later  put  an  end  to  Whitehall,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his 
the  struggle  by  his  total  defeat  of  the  age.  Ue  was  buried  in  King  Henry 
royalists  at  Worcester  (September  8,  Vll's  Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
1651).  For  these  services  he  was  re-  after  the  Restoration  his  body  was  taken 
warded  with  an  estate  of  £4660  a  year,  up  and  hanged  at  Tyburn,  the  head  be- 
besides  other  honors.  ing  fixed  on  a  pole  at  Westminster  Ab- 
He  already  exerted  a  weighty  Influ-  bey.  and  the  rest  of  the  remains  buried 
ence  in  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  under  the  gallows.^-Great  as  a  general, 
being  instrumental  in  restoring  the  con-  Cromwell  was  still  greater  as  a  civil 
tinental  relations  of  England,  which  had  ruler.  He  lived  in  a  simple  and  retired 
been  almost  entirely  dissolved,  and  reg-  way,  like  a  private  man,  and  was  abste- 
ulating  them  so  as  to  promote  the  in-  mious,  temperate,  indefatigably  industri- 
terests  of  commerce.  The  Navigation  ous,  and  exact  in  his  ofllcial  duties.  He 
Act,  from  which  may  be  dated  the  rise  possessed  extraordinary  penetration  and 
of  the  naval  power  of  England,  was  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  and  devised 
framed  upon  his  suggestion,  and  passed  the  boldest  plans  with  a  quickness 
in  1651.  The  Rump  Parliament,  as  the  equaled  only  by  the  decision  with  which 
remnant  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  he  executed  them.  No  obstacle  deterred 
called,  had  become  worse  than  useless,  him ;  and  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  ex- 
and  on  April  20,  1653,  Cromwell,  with  pedienta.  Cool  and  reserved,  he  patiently 
300  soldiers,  dispersed  that  body.  He  waited  for  the  favorable  moment^  and 
then  summoned  a  council  of  state,  cour  never  failed  to  make  use  of  it  In  his 
sisting  mainly  of  his  principal  officers,  religions  views  he  was  a  tolerant  Calvin- 
which  finally  chose  a  Parliament  of  per-  ist  He  was  about  5  ft  10  in.  in  height 
sons  selected  from  the  three  kingdoms,  his  body  'well  compact  and  strong,'  and 
nicknamed  Barebon^a  Parliament^  or  the  his  head  and  face,  though  wanting  in 
Little  Parliament.  Fifteen  months  after  refinement,  were  impressive  in  their  nn- 
a  new  annual  Parliament  was  chosen;  mistakable  strength, 
but  Cromwell  soon  prevailed  on  this  He  had  appointed  his  eldest  son, 
body,  who  were  totally  incapable  of  gov-  Riohabd,  his  successor;  but  the  republic-  ^| 
eming,  to  place  the  chanre  of  the  com-  an  and  religious  fanaticism  of  the  army  ^H 
monwealth  in  his  hands.  The  chief  power  and  officers,  with  Fleetwood  at  their  ^H 
now  devolving  again  upon  the  council  head,  compelled  Richard  to  dissolve  Par-  ^H 
of  officers  (December  12,  1653),  they  liament;  and  a  few  days  after  he  volun-  ^H 
declared  Oliver  Cromwell  sole  governor  tarilv  abdicated  the  protectorshin,  April  ^ 
of  the  commonwealth,  under  the  name  22,  1659.  His  brother  Henbt,  who  from 
of  Lord-protector,  with  an  assistant  coun-  1654  had  governed  Ireland  in  tranqull- 
cil  of  twenty-one  men.  The  new  pro-  lity,  followed  the  example  of  Richard, 
tector  behaved  with  dignity  and  firmness,  and  died  in  privacy  in  England.  At  the 
Despite  the  innumerable  difficulties  which  Restoration  Richard  went  to  the  con- 
beset  him  from  adverse  Parliaments,  in-  tinent  until  1680,  when  he  assumed  the 
surgent  royalists,  and  mutinous  repub-  name  of  Clark^  and  passed  the  remain- 
licans,  the  early  months  of  his  rule  es-  der  of  his  days  in  tranquil  seclusion  at 
tablished  favorable  treaties  with  Hoi-  CJheshunt,  Hertfordshire.  He  died  in 
land,  Sweden,  Portugal.  Denmark  and  1712.  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. — The  last 
France.  In  September,  1656,  he  called  a  of  the  family  was  Ouveb  Cbomwkll, 
new  Parliament  which  undertook  the  re-  great-grandson  of  Henry  Oomwell,  son 
visal  of  the  constitution  and  offered  Crom-  of  the  protector.  He  was  a  London  solic- 
well  the  title  of  king.  On  his  refusal  he  itor,  and  clerk  to  St  Thomas'  Hospital, 
was  again  installed  as  Lord-protector,  He  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Theobalds, 
but  with  his  powers  now  legally  defined,  which  descended  to  him  through  the  chil- 
Early  in  the  following  year,  however,  he  ciren  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  died  at 
peremptorily  dissolved  the  house,  which  Cheshnnt  Park   in   1821,   aged    seventy- 
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nine.  He  wrote  the  Memoir  %  of  the  CronilS  (krO'nus),  in  ancient  Greek 
Protector  and  hia  Sons,  illustrated  by  ^*vai.u^  mythology,  a  son  of  Uranus 
Family  Papers,  1820.  and  Ge  (Heaven  and  Earth),  and  young- 

Cromwell  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex,  est  of  the  Titans.  He  received  the  gov- 
vrAvuiwcAj.,  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  ernment  of  the  world  after  Uranus  was 
Putney,  in  Surrey;  born  about  the  year  deprived  of  it,  and  was  in  turn  deposed 
1490.  In  his  youth  he  was  employed  as  by  Zeus.  Cronus  was  considered  by  the 
clerk  to  the  English  factory  at  Antwerp ;  Romans  as  identical  with  their  Si^turnus. 
in  1510  went  to  Rome;  and  on  his  re-  Crook  C^Hlk),  George,  soldier,  bom 
turn  to  England  became  confidential  serv-  ^^w***  near  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1828; 
ant  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  about  1525.  died  in  1890.  He  was  graduated  at  West 
On  his  master's  disgrace  in  1529  Crom-  Point  in  1852,  was  promoted  captain  in 
well  defended  him  with  great  spirit  in  1861,  and  became  a  brigadier-general  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  volunteers  about  September,  18G2.  He 
then  a  member;  and  effectually  opposed  commanded  an  army  corps  under  Sheii- 
the  articles  of  treason  brought  against  dan  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign  of 
Wolsey.  After  the  cardinal's  death  he  1864  and  was  breveted  brigadier-general 
was  taken  into  the  king's  service,  in  the  regular  army.  After  the  Civil  war 
was  knighted  and  made  privy-councilor,  he  served  with  zreat  distinction  in  the 
and  in  1534  became  principal  secretary  Indian  wars,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
of  state  and  master  of  the  rolls.  In  agents  in  subduing  the  bloodthirsty 
1535  he  was  appointed  visitor-general  of  Apaches.  He  was  oreveted  major-gen- 
all  the  monasteries  in  England  in  order  eral  in  1865  and  made  chief  cavalry 
to  suppress  them,  his  services  being  re-  commander  in  the  army,  and  was  raised 
warded  by  the  post  of  lord-keeper  of  the  to  the  full  rank  of  major-general  in  1888. 
privy  seal,  and  the  title  of  Baron  Crom-  PrAolr^fl  (krooks).  Sib  William,  an 
well  of  Okeham.  On  the  aboUtion  of  ^^w*'^"  eminent  English  physicist, 
the  pope's  supremacy  he  was  created  bom  at  London  in  1832.  He  was  edu- 
king's  vicar-general,  and  used  all  his  cated  at  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry, 
influence  to  promote  the  Reformation.  He  discovered  the  metal  thallium,  in- 
He  was  made  chief-justice  itinerant  of  vented  the  radiometer,  and  by  his  re- 
the  forests  bevond  Trent,  Knight  of  the  searches  with  the  Crookes  vacuum  tube 
Garter,  and  finally,  in  1639,  lord  high  opened  the  way  to  great  advances  in 
chamberlain,  and  the  following  year  Earl  science.  He  published  works  on  chem- 
of  Essex.  He  at  length  fell  into  dis-  [stry,  dyeing,  and  metallurgjr.  in  1859 
grace  with  the  king  for  the  part  he  took  ^^^^^.g^^^  ?!  5^^  Chemical  News, 
in  promoting  hU  marriage  with  Anne  of  £°L^,^^^,^L!?«m?'t'' wL^^o^^f^ 
Cleves;  and  others  of  his  political  schemes  of  SDirituaYilm  ^ 

failing,  he  was  arreted  on  a  charge  of  n^^oVoton  *(c  r  u  k  s'ton ) .  capital  of 
treason,  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  t»rOOKSXOn  ^^jj^**  ^^  Minnesota,  300 
July  28,  1540.  miles  N.  w.  of  St.  Paul.     It  has  railway 

Cronstftdt  (^  J^  o  n'  st&t ;  Hungarian,  repair  shops,  machine  shops,  foundries, 
Bra986),  a  town  or  Aus-  large  flour  mill,  tannery,  sash  and  door 
tria.  In  Transylvania,  after  Hermann-  factory,  etc.  Pop.  7559. 
stadt  the  principal  seat  of  the  industry  Croflliet  (^i^l^^Ot  an  open-air  game 
and  trade  of  the  province,  lying  in  a  ^^^H**^"  played  with  balls,  mallets, 
mountainous  but  well-wooded  and  ro-  hoops  and  pegs  on  a  level  area,  which 
mantic  district  near  its  southeast  comer,  should  be  at  least  30  yards  long  by  20 
Pop.  68,273.  ^^         ^    x_  M  wide.  The  iron  hoops  (shaped  like  the  in- 

CrOnstadt,    i    maritime    fortress    of  yerted  letter  U)  and  fixed  with  their  two 

V  o  !         i    ?"~iS'  ^^^^^  ^^  °l*^^®  ^  ends  in  the  ground,  arranged  in  a  some- 

of    Petrograd,    in    the    narrowest    part  iTKr*.   -;«!rr«  ^n^^  ^^T.!Za. 

of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  opposite  to  the  ^^^^  ««^»8^   ^.^^^^^^   ^^^«^   ^\  ^^""""S^V 

mouth  of  the  Neva,  on  a  long,  narrow,  t^^y   are   usuaUy   ten  m  number.     The 

rocky  island,   forming  both   by  its  posi-  P^sts  or  pegs  (two  in  number)  are  placed 

tion   and    the   strength   of   its    fortifica-  at  the  near  and  far  end  of  the  field,  re- 

tions,    the   bulwark   of   the   capital,   and  epectively,     marking     the     starting    and 

being  also  the  most  important  naval  sta-  turning  points.    The  game  may  be  played 

tion  of  the  empire.     Cronstadt  used   to  by  any  number  of  persons  up  to  eight, 

be    the    commercial    port    of    Petrograd,  either  individually  or  arranged  in  couples 

but  sin<?e  the  construction  of  a  canal  giv-  or  in  sides.    The  object  of  the  players  is 

ing   large   vessels   direct   access    to    the  to  drive  with  the  mallets  the  balls  belong- 

capital  it  has  lost  this  position.     Pop.  ing  to  their  own  side  through  the  hoops 

59,539.  and  against  the  posts  in  a  certain  order, 
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Crosby  Cross 

and  to  prevent  the  balls  of  their  oppo-  be  held  to  connect  itself  with   the  fact 

nents  from  completing  the  journey  before  that  it  was  used  emblematically  long  be- 

their  own  by  playing  them  against  those  fore  the  Christian  era,  in  the  same  way 

of  the  enemy,  and  driving  them  as  far  as  that  traces  of  belief  in  a  trinity,  in  a 

possible   from    the    hoop   or   post   to   be  war  in  heaven,  in  a  paradise,  a  flood,  a 

played  for,  the  player  or  players  whose  Babel,    an    immaculate    conception,    and 

balls  first  complete  the  course  claiming  remission  by  the  shedding  of  blood  are 

the  victory.  to  be  found  diffused  amonir  widely  sun- 

PvAfl'Kv  (kros^),  Fbanoes  Jane,  an  dered  peoples.     The  general  meaning  at- 


Putnam  Ck>unty.  New  York,  March  24,  that  of  life  and  regeneration.  Since  its 
1820;  died  February  12,  1816.  She  adoption  by  Christianity  it  has  under- 
received  instruction  at  the  Kew  York  In- 


tTfof 


stitution  for  the  Blind  and  was  an  in- 
structor there  from  1847  until  her  mar- 
riage with  Alexander  Van  Alstyne  in 
1858.  She  published  a  number  of  popular 
poems,  songs  and  hymns. 
flmaiAr  (arO'sher).  the  staff  borne  by 
\/rQS16r  ^^^  ^j  ^(j^  jjj^jj^P  ^iignitaries 

in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  church- 
es, and  probably  the  oldest  of  the  in- 
signia of  the  episcopal  dignity.  The 
original  form  of  the  staff  resembled  a 
shepherd's  crook,  but  from  the  middle  of 

the  fourteenth  century  the  archbishops  be-  -jivvw     -n-n 

gan  to  carry,,  sometimes  in  addition  to  the  ^     ^<^        cLb        }\ 

pastoral  crook,  sometimes  instead  of  it,  n         u  i»         lA 

a    crosier    terminating    in    a    cross    or  _.    ^^  ^^  rs..^^ 

double  cross.     The  crosier  is  carried  by      ,   ^        ^  /~»  ^'  ^^■^^■^^      .,„     . 
bishops  and  archbishops  themselves  only      h  ^"^  ^^  Canary,  a  cro«  on  three  rtw^.a, 

in     procession     and     wnen     pronounmg  .     «||^oed  at  one-third  ol  the  dietanoe  from  the 

bengSiction:  on  ^dl  other  OCCarions  it  is  2>p'*^the^5endicular   portion,  euppoeed  to 

carried    before    them    by   a    priest.     At  |^  the  form  of  croee  on  which  Christ  luffeied. 

Rome  the  right  of  bearing  the  crosier  is  L  Tau  Crou  (so  called  from  beinc  formed  like 

peculiar  to  the  pope  himself,  bis  crosier  the  Greek  letter  t.  tau),  or  croee  of  St.  Anthony, 

being  in  the  form  of  a  triple  crogg.  ^^9^  "^^  andent  forms  of  th^  cross.    4, 

Cross  <^,T>'  ^^',A^'^\^.rK^  ^A':SiJ.'^:'i^l^^^'iriuSii:, 

at  any  angle  across  another,  or  Andrew,  the  mJUonal  saint  of  Scotland,  is  said  to 

e  symbol  of  similar  shape.     Among  the  h^ve  eoffered.     7.  Gr«e*  Cron,  or  cross  of  St. 

ancients  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  across  George,  the  national  saint  of  England,  the  red 

a  tree  or  upright  post  formed  a  cross,  on  oross  which  appears  on  British  flags.     8,  Papal 

which    were    executed    criminals    of    the  C!ross.     9,  Crou  nowy  auadrat,  that  is,  having  a 

worst  class.     It  had,  therefore,  a  place  ■?«»«•  expansion   in   the   center.      10,   MalUu 

rr;ol^<»/r«iafX  fhof^#%fia  mJlora  ^•fl!^«  Crott,   formed   of   four   arrow-heads   meeting   at 

i?    .l^?SoJ2nS?f«f   I*    f«f?2l^  gaUows  ^^  ^^.    ^  b^^dge  of  the  Knights  of  IMTalta. 

as  an   instrument   of   infamous   punish-  n^  f^„  /ourehu  or  forked.     i27cro99  pauu  or 

ment  until  it  acquired  honor  from   the  formis,     13,   Cro$M  potmt  or  JtmaaUm  Crom, 

crucifixion    of    Christ    The    custom    of  14,  Cro—  fieuryt  from  the  fleurs  de  Us  at  its  ends, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  memory 

of  Christ  may  be  traced  to  the  third  cen-  gone  many  modifications  of  shape,  and 

tnry.    Constantine    had    crosses    erected  has  been  employed  in  a  variety  of  ways 

in  public  places,  palaces,  and  churches,  for  ornaments,  badges,  heraldic  bearings, 

and  adopted  it,   according  to  a  legend,  etc     After  the  introduction  of  the  cross 

as  the  device  for  a  banner  (laharum)  in  into  the  military  ensigns  of  the  Crusad- 

consequence  of  a  dream   representing  it  ers  its  use  in  heraldry  became  frequent, 

as  the  sjrmbol  of  victory.      In  his  time  and  its  form  was  varied  more  than  that 

also    Christians    painted    it   at    the    en-  of  any  other  heraldic  ordinary,  some  of 

trance  of  their  houses  as  a  sign  of  their  the  varieties  being  of  great  beauty.    The 

faith,    and    subsequently    the    churches  name  cross  is  also  given  to  various  archi- 

were  for  the  most  part  built  in  the  form  tectural  structures,  of  which  a  cross  in 

of  a  cross.     It  did  not,  however,  become  stone  was  a  prominent  feature;  thus  we 

an   object  of  adoration  until   after  the  have   market  crosses,   preaching  crosses, 

alleged   discovery   of  the   true   cross  by  monumental  crosses,  etc.     The  principal 

the    Empress    Helena    (a.d.    326).      Its  forms  of  the  cross  as  a  device  or  symbol 

adoption  as  the   Christian   symbol  may  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut 
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Cross  Grosstrees 

fiy^ft.  Exaltation  op  tiik,  a  Catho-  rirnftfuhrepdiTi^  *^®  breeding  to- 
l^rOSSy  jj^    festival    celebrated    on    the  ^™BS-orccaiIlg,  ^g^jj^p    ^^    animaia 

14th  of  September  in  honor  of  the  re-  of  different  races  or  stocks.     See  Breed- 

oovery   of   a   portion   of   the   true   cross  ing, 

from    the    Persians    by    Ueraclius    (628  Proftft^avs     ^®    ^^^    ^*y*    preced- 

A.D)    and  its    erecUon    on    Mount    Cal-  ^™wutty»,   ^g  ^^  feast  of  the  As- 

vary.  cension. 

Hrnaa    Invention  of  the  (the  finding  PrnAAA    Andbew,  an  English  physician 

V»rOBB,  of  the  cross),  a  phrase  chiefly   ^™»»C>  and    scientUt,    bom    hi    1784; 

used    in    connection    with    the    Catholic  died    in    1855.     He    passed    the    greater 

festival  in  honor  of  the  finding   of  the  part   of   his   life   experimenting   in   eiec- 

cross  by  the  Empress  Helena  (£^6  A.D.),   tricity.      In    1816   he   asserted    that    by 

celebrated  on  the  3d  of  May.  electricity   it   was   possible   to   communi- 

Cross,  Victoria.  See  Victoria  Cros$.  ^**«  ^"^f*  thoughts  instantaneously  to 
vTAvooy    »x^,*wifcx^     wc^  r»v*(/Yw  v/rv«v.     pepgQng  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 

CrOSsbflJ*  Shot  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  bars  earth,  but  he  never  appears  to  have  at- 
vfxvDouoj.  kjuvwy  crossing  through  tempted  to  demonstrate  the  fact  by  ac- 
them,  sometimes  standing  out  6  or  8  tual  experiment.  Among  other  things 
inches  at  both  sides,  formerly  used  for  he  applied  electricity  in  the  production 
destroying  rigging,  palisading,  etc  of  crystals,  discovered  a  process  of  puri- 

Cr08sbefl.rer    ipon^-o^^oiw,     oruoiger)^  tying  salt  water  by  electricity,  and  also 
vfxvQBu^aAVi.    Jq    tijg    Roman    Catho-   made    some   curious    discoveries    relative 
lie  Churchy  the  chaplain  of  an  archbishop   to   the  effects   of   positive   and   negative 
or  a  primate,  who  bears  a  cross  before  electricity  on  vegetation, 
him  on  solemn  occasions.  CrOSS-CXaminatiOll.    2"«     examina- 

Croas'bill  (^<>««*)»  »  genus  of  birds  ^*^«»«  ^ai»a*xx*m»vxwax,  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 
vxvDo  uxxL  ^£  ^g  gjj^]^  family,  de-  ness  called  By  one  party  by  the  opposite 
riving  their  name  from  a  peculiarity  of  party  or  his  counsel, 
their  bill,  the  mandibles  of  which  are  r!rnftii-fprfi1i7JifinTi  ^^  botany,  the 
curved  at  the  tips,  so  as  to  cross  each  ^™^  icnuizawon,  fertUization  of 
other,  sometimes  on  the  one  side  and  the  ovule  of  one  flower  by  the  pollen  of 
sometimes  on  the  other.  The  form  of  another,  usually  effected  by  the  agency 
the  bill  enables  them  to  extract  with  ease  of  insects,  the  action  of  the  wind,  water, 
the  seeds  of  the  pine,  their  usual  food,   etc.     See  Botany. 

from  underneath  the  scales  of  the  cones.  r!r/>«flAT>f  A-nrcriflm  (•rij'i-dS),  a  sub- 
They  build  and  also  breed  at  all  seasons  ^™»»wp«'Ci'yBAaw  ^^^j.  ^^  ^^^^^j^ 
of  the  year,  in  December,  as  in  March,  fossil  and  recent  fishes,  so  called  from 
April,  or  May.  The  common  crrossbiil  the  fin-rays  of  the  paired  fins  beine  ar- 
{Lo^ia  curvirostra)  Is  found  in  the  ranged  so  as  to  form  a  fringe  (Gr.  Jrro«- 
northern  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  »oi)  round  a  central  lobe.  The  living 
from  6  to  6^  inches  in  length.  The  Potyptirua  and  Ceratddus  belong  to  this 
male  has  a  rea  plumage,  the  female  is  of  group. 

a  yellowish-green  color.  The  Lomia  pity-  Cr088-stftff  ^^  instrument  used  by 
op9ittdcu8,  or  parrot  crossbill,  is  an-  ^*^""  ovcwi.,  gm-^^eyors  consisting  of  a 
other  European  species.  Two  species  of  staff  carrying  a  brass  circle  divided  into 
crossbill  inhabit  Canada  and  the  north-  four  equal  parts  by  two  lines  inter- 
ern  States,  Lo^ia  Americana,  and  Cur^  secting  each  other  at  right  angles.  At 
riro8tra  teucoptira,  or  wnite-winged  the  extremity  of  each  line  perpendicular 
crossbill.  sights  are  fixed,  the  instrument  being  used 

Crossbow     ^^   Arbalist,    formerly    a  in  taking  offsets. 

"  '   very  common   weapon   for  CrOSS-Stone     *    name    given    to    the 

shooting,  consisting  of  a  bow  fastened  ^^voo-ovvxi.^,  minerals  harmotome.  a 
athwart  a  stock.  The  bow,  which  was  hydra  ted  silicate  of  barium  and  alumin- 
often  of  steel,  was  usually  bent  by  a  inm,  and  staurolite,  a  silicate  of  iron 
lever  windlass,  or  other  mechanical  con-  and  aluminium,  in  both  of  which  the 
trivance,  the  missile  usually  consisting  crystals  cross  each  other.  Harmotome. 
of  a  square-headed  bolt  or  quarrel,  but  however,  has  by  some  mineralogists 
occasional! V  of  short  arrows,  stones,  and  been  called  staurolite.  The  name  cross- 
leaden  bullets.  Though  largely  used  on  stone  is  sometimes  also  given  to  chias- 
the  European  continent,  the  crossbow  tolite,  because  of  the  occasional  dark 
was  superseded  at  an  early  period  in  markings  on  the  summits  of  the  crys- 
Englana   by  the  more  efficient  longbow,   tals. 

from  which  twelve  arrows  could  be  de-  CrosstreeS  ^^  ships,  certain  pieces 
spatched  per  minute  to  three  bolts  of  the  ^*vopux«^p,  ^^  timber  at  the  upper 
crossbow.  ends  of  the  lower  and  top  masts,  athwart 
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winch  they  are  laid,  to  sustain  the  frame 
of  the  tops  in  the  one,  and  extend   the 

topgallant  shronds  on  the 

other, 


Crotalaria  (V?"*^''^";: 

i~a  f  f  a  ge* 


ge- 
nus of  leguminous  plants, 
all  natives  of  warm  cli- 
mates, but  some  of  them 
long  cultivated  in  hot- 
houses. C,  juncea  is  the 
sunn-hemp  plant. 

Crotalidse  l,H,'-^tari- 

w****^***  de ) ,  a  fam- 
ily of  serpents  including 
some  of  the  most  danger- 
ous, above  all  the  rattle- 
sTiakes 

Crotch  <1?S*')^^^'- 

A  A   ^ - LiAM,     a     mu- 

A  A,  ^^rcMBuees.      gj^^|    composer,    born    at 

Norwich,  England,  in  1775.  As  a  child 
he  showed  astonishing  precocity,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  music  at  Oxford  University,  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  In  1822 
he  became  principal  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Music  He  died  in  1847.  He  left 
a  large  number  of  compositions,  more  es- 
pecially for  the  organ,  piano,  and  voice, 
find  three  technical  treatises. 

Crochet.  See  Music. 

Croton   (l^'**^'ton),    a    genus    of   herba- 
^  ceous  plants,  shrubs  and  trees, 

order  Euphorbiacese,  comprehending  a 
^eat  number  of  species,  many  of  which 
possess  important  medical  properties. 
The  more  remarkable  species  are  U.  Cas- 
carUla,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 


Croton  Tiglium. 

Florida,  which  yields  the  cascarilla  bark, 
a  valuable  aromatic  tonic ;  C,  lacciferumf 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  said  to  fur- 
nish the  finest  of  all  the  sorts  of  lac; 
C   Tiglium,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Eaflt 


Indies,  from  the  seeds  of  which  croton 
oil  is  extracted  (see  Croton  oil)  ;  and  C\ 
Draco,  a  Mexican  plant,  which  yields  a 
red,  resinous  substance  used  in  making 
varnish.  C.  Paeudo^hina,  the  copalche 
plant,  yields  the  bark  of  that  name,  but 
U.  halsamiferum,  C,  aromaticum,  and  C. 
thuriferum  are  merely  aromatic. 
Croton.  Croto'na  (the  modern  Ck)- 
>  TRONE),  in  ancient  geogra- 
phy, a  Greek  republic  in  Magna  Gnecia 
of  South  Italy,  famous  for  its  athleta:, 
atpong  whom  the  chief  was  Milo.  It  is 
still  more  celebrated  as  the  city  where 
l^ythagoras  taught  between  540  and  530 

B.C. 

Croton  Oil.  ?  vegetable  oU  expressed 
^**'  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Croton  Tiglium,  It  is  so  strongly  pur- 
gative that  one  drop  is  a  full  dose,  and 
half  a  drop  will  sometimes  produce  a 
powerful  effect,  and  it  should  never  be 
used  except  by  the  direction  of  an  expe- 
rienced physician.  When  applied  ex- 
ternally it  causes  irritations  and  suppura- 
tion, and  thus  it  is  used  as  a  counter- 
irritant  in  neuralgia,  etc 

Croton  Eiver,  2  ^^^^  ^}^^f;^  ^^ch 

'  flows  into  the  Hud- 
son above  Sing  Sing,  and  from  which 
water  is  obtained  for  New  York  city. 
The  first  Croton  aqueduct,  38  miles  long, 
was  constructed  1837-42.  It  proving  in- 
adequate, larger  dams  were  built  and  a 
new  reservoir  opened  in  1890.  Of  the 
aqueduct  33.12  miles  long,  29.63  miles 
are  a  continuous  rock  tunnel  lined  with 
brick  and  stone  masonry.  These  aque- 
ducts have  a  supply  capacity  of  about 
400,000,000  gallons  daily. 
CrottleS  (^rot'els),  a  popular  name 
of  various  species  of  lichens 
collected  for  dyeing  purposes,  and  dis- 
tinguished as  black,  brown,  white,  etc., 
crottles.  Under  it  are  included  Parme- 
lia  physddeSf  P,  oaperata,  P.  aaxatiUs, 
Sticta  pulmonaria,  and  Levan6ra  palles- 
cen8, 

CronD  (^^^^P)*  Two  diseases  are  com- 
1^  monly  confounded  under  the 
term  'croup,'  one  a  simple  and,  if 
promptly  treated,  a  readily  subdued  dis- 
ease^ the  other  most  fatal.  The  former 
is  simple  inflammation  of  the  inner  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  larynx — the  box  of 
the  windpipe — or  of  the  windpipe  itself, 
or  of  both.  It  is  common  in  children, 
and  as  the  air-passage  of  children  is 
narrow,  the  swelling  produced  by  the  in- 
flammation so  diminishes  the  space  that 
difllcult  breathing,  hoarseness  of  voice, 
and  a  cough  like  a  muflBed  bark  are 
quickly  produced,  while  the  breathing 
sounds  loud  and  harsh.  The  other  dis- 
ease is  diphtheria  of  the  lai^rnx  or  wind- 
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pipe,  or  both,  in  which  a  false  membrane  than  in  the  rook ;  the  rest  of  tne  body  is 
IS  formed  which  lines  the  air-passages,  a  dull  smoke-gray.  Its  food  is  similar  to 
and  so  narrows  them.  Croup  frequently  that  of  the  carrion-crow,  and  it  builds  a 
proves     fatal     by     suffocation,     induced  similar  nest. 

either  by  spasm  affecting  the  glottis  or  ProwberrV  ^^  Crakeberby  (Em- 
by  a  quantity  of  matter  blocking  up  the  ^*vwu^xxjr,  p^^f.^^^  nigrum),  a  plant 
air-passages.  The  earliest  symptoms  resembling  the  heaths,  and  bearing  a  jet- 
should  be  noted,  and  the  treatment  in  black  berry,  common  in  all  the  northern 
the  absence  of  immediate  medical  advice  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Amer- 
should  consist  in  the  application  of  hot  ica.  The  berries,  which  have  a  slight 
poultices  to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  acid  taste  and  are  sometimes  eaten,  afford 
while  at  the  same  time  the  child  is  made  a  purple  dye.  The  red  crowberry  (E, 
to  inhale  the  steam  from  hot  water,  ruorum),  which  has  a  red  fruit,  grows 
Hot  drinks  are  beneficial,  and  the  bowels  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Straits  ot  Ma- 
should  be  freely  opened.  Mian. 

Crousaz  ^^^g-^)'  ^^^  ^??««  ^  Crow-blackbird.  ^^  T°*  ^?  ^'" 

vrxvuocMt  ^   Swiss   mathematician   and  ^*v^   mj.«»vx».mj«i\*,    ^^^  American 

philosopher,  bom  in  1663 ;  died  in  1748  birds    of    the    genus    Quiacdlus,    family 

or  1750.     His  chief  works  are:    ByaUme  Sturnidae  or  stariinf^s.     The  great  crow- 

des     R^flewionat     ou     nouvel     E88ai    de  blackbird     (Q.     maior),     found     in     the 

Logique;  TraM  du  Beau;  De  VEduca'  Southern   States,   Mexico,  and   the  West 

Hon  de9  Enfans;  TraiU  di  V Esprit  Hu-  Indies,  is  16  inches  long,  and  of  a  glossy 

main,     etc.;     also     an    examination     of  black    plumage.      The    female    is    of    a 

Pope  8  Essay  on  Man,  Ught-brown   above   and    whitish  beneath. 

n-mffHj  (krO;  Corvus),  a  genus  of  birds,  The    purple    grackle,    lesser    or    common 

Vfxuw    ^ypg  ^j£  ^g  family  Corvidae.     It  crow-blaAbird    (Q.   versicdlor),   is   simi- 

inclndes,  in  Europe,  the  carrion-crow,  the  lar  in  color  to  the  preceding,  but  smaller, 

hooded  or  Royston  crow,  the  raven,  the  They  reach  the  middle  states  of  America 

rook,  and  the  jackdaw,  the  last  three  of  from   the   south   in   flocks   in    the   latter 

whicn  are  described  under  their  respec-  part  of  March,  and  build  in  April  in  the 

tive  heads.     The  carrion-crow,  or  simply  tall  pines  or  cedars.    On  their  first  arrival 

the  crow  (C.  corone),  is  18  or  19  inches  they    feed   upon   insects,   but   afterwards 

in  length,  and  about  36  between  the  tips  commit    great   ravages    upon   the   youne 

of  the  wings.     Its  plumage  is  compact  corn.     In  November  they  fly  southward 

and  glossy   blue-blact   with   some   green-  again. 

ish  reflections.     Its  favorite  food  is  car-  n^twsritxtvk^       a      »             . 

rion  of  all  kinds ;  but  it  also  preys  upon  ^rOWIOOX.     See  Ranunculus, 

small    quadrupeds,    young    birds,    frogs,  n,,/^*,*  Tni^iflTia    a     tribe     of     North 

lizards,   etc.,  and  is  a  confirmed   robber  vrow  XUaiailB,  a  m  e  r  i  can  Indians, 

of  the  nests  of  game  birds  and  poultry.  They   belong   to  the  linguistic  stock   in- 

It    is    not    gregarious,    being    generally  eluded  under  the  name  of  Siouan  Indians 

met  with  either  solitary  or  in  pairs.     It  and  are  of  the  same  family  as  the  Dako- 

builds  a  large,  isolated  nest,  with  from  tas.    Their  present  number  is  about  4000, 

four  to  six  eggs,  generally  of  a  bluish-  confined  to  reservations  in  Montana, 

green  with  blotches  of  brown.     The  car-  Pro^ftTirl      ^^  Cboyland  (krol'land), 

rion-crow  is  easily  tamed,   and   may   be  v»xwwxaii.\i,    ^  town  in  England,  county 

taught  to  articulate  words.     The  Ameri-  of  Lincoln,  8%  miles  north  of  Petersbor- 

can  crow  {€,  Amertcdnii«)   is  similar  to  ough.   Pop.  (1911)  2683.    Its  chief  points 

the    foregoing,    but   is   smaller   and    less  of  interest  are  the  curious  ancient  trian- 

robust,     and     is     somewhat     gregarious,  gular    bridge    at    the    confluence    of    the 

This  crow  is  common  in  all  parts  of  the  Welland  and  the  Nene,  and  the  ruins  of 

United    States,   and   is   deemed   a   great  an  abbey  founded  in  716  by  Ethelbald. 

nuisance    by    farmers    from    preying    on  Ingulphus  was  abbot  of  Crowland  from 

their  corn.     The  fish-crow    {€,    ossifrd-  1076  till  1109. 

gus)t    another    American    crow,    resem-  Provni    (kro'in),   a  circular   ornament 

bling  the  preceding  but  smaller*  is  abun-  ^*v^"  for    the   head.      As    now    used 

dant  in  the  coast  districts  of  the  South-  the    name    is    limited    to    the    headdress 

ern    States.      Its    favorite    food    is    fish,  worn    by   royal    personages    as    a    badge 

but  it  also  eats  all  kinds  of  garbage,  mol-  of  sovereignty,  but  it  was  formerly  used 

lusca,  etc.     In  winter  its  food  is  chiefly  to  include  the  wreaths  or  garlands  worn 

fruit,  and  it  is  then  fat  and  considered  by  the   ancients   upon   special  occasions, 

good   eating.     The   hooded,   Royston,   or  Thus,    among   the   Greeks   and   Romans, 

gray-backed   crow    (C,   comiw)    Is  some-  crowns  made  of  grass,  flowers,  twigs  of 

what  larger  than  the  rook.  Its  head,  laurel,  oak,  olive,  parsley,  etc,  and  later 
wings,  and  tail  are  black,  but  less  bright  of  gold,  were  made  use  of  as  honors  m 
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athletic  contests,  as  rewards  for  military  a  mound  and  cross;  the  tiara  rests  on  a 

valor,  and  at  feasts,  funerals,  etc.    It  is,  drcle  with  pendants  like  those  of  a  miter, 

however^  with  the  eastern  diadem  rather  The  triple  crown  of  the  popes  is  more 

than   with    the   classic   corona    that   the  commonly  called  the  tiara, 

crown   as   a   symbol   of   royalty   is   con-  flrn'orTi  fl-flll     a     destructive     disease 

nected;  indeed,  it  was  only  introduced  as  ^*vwii  vraxx^   ^y^^^  attacks  most  fruit 

such  a  symbol  by  Alexander  the  Great,  trees  as  well  as  red  raspberries,  grapes, 

who   followed    the    Persian    usage.      An-  roses  and  many  other  plants.    The  crown 

tony  wore  a  crown   in  Egypt,  and   the  galls  occur  at  the  crown  or  on  the  roots 

Roman   emperors    also   wore   crowns   of  and  sometimes  on  the  stems.     They  are 

various  forms,  from  the  plain  golden  fillet  more   or   less    spherical,    with   irregular, 

to  the  radiated  or  rayed  crown.    In  mod-  roughened  surface.    The  organism  which 

em  states  they  were  also  of  various  forms  causes  the  disease  lives  in  the  soil  for  sev- 

until  heralds  devised  a  regular  series  to  iral  years  and  is  very  difficult  to  eradi- 

m  cate;   a  long  rotation  of  crops  is  often 

A  necessary. 

^^M^  CrOWn-fflaSS.  **^?   ^ardest   and    most 

j___  <wAvvvA«.  gAuooy  colorless   kind    of   win- 

^^^^■r  dow-glass,  made  almost  entirely  of  sand 

^^^^■1  and  alkali  and  a  little  lime,  and  used  in 

^^^^H  connection  with  flint-glass  for  optical  in- 

^■B^B  struments   in   order   to   destroy   the  dis- 

s  agreeable    effect    of    the    aberration    of 

A  colors. 

Crown  ImperiaL  See  FHtHlary. 
Crown  lands,  S«th^1?tis'h^^e^^^^^^^^ 
^^^^^^     These  are  now  surrendered  to  the  coun- 
^^^^^H      tr^  at  the  beginning  of  every  sovereign's 
^^^^^^      reign  in   return   for  an  allowance    (the 
Crowns  Civil  List)  fixed  at  a  certain  amount  for 

1,  Crown  of  Encland.  2,  Ruaaian  Crown.  3,  *^®  reign  by  Parliament.  They  are  placed 
Freooh  Crown.  4,  Austrian  Crown.  5,  ImperiiJ  Under  commissioners,  and  the  revenue 
Ckuwn  (Chariemagne's).  derived  from   them  becomes  part  of  the 

mark  the  grades  of  rank  from  the  im-  consolidated  fund.  See  Civil  List, 
perial  crown  to  the  baron's  coronet  The  r!rnx[m-lX7lii»i»1  ^  wheel  with  cogs  or 
English  crown  has  been  graduaUy  built  ^*"^"  wucci,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^..^^^ 
up  from  the  plain  circlet  with  four  tre-  angles  to  its  plane,  the  wheel  in  certain 
foil  heads  worn  by  William  the  Con-  watches  that  drives  the  balanoe. 
queror.  This  form  was  elaborated  and  Grnvdon  (kroi'dun),  a  municipal  and 
jeweled,  and  finally  arched  in  with  ^^^J^^**  parliamentary  borough  of 
jeweled  bands  surmounted  by  the  cross  England,  in  County  Surrey,  10  miles  s. 
and  scepter.  As  at  present  existing  of  liondon,  of  which  it  is  practically  a 
the  crown  of  England  is  a  gold  circle,  suburb,  near  the  sources  of  the  Wandle, 
a'domed  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  near  the  Banstead  Downs.  The  town, 
having  alternately  four  Maltese  crosses  which  is  a  favorite  residence  of  merchants 
and  four  fleur-de-lis.  From  the  top  of  and  business  men,  retired  tradesmen,  etc., 
the  crosses  rise  imperial  arches,  closing  is  surrounded  by  fine  villas,  mansions 
under  a  mound  and  cross.  The  whole  and  pleasure  grounds.  It  is  a  place  of 
covers  a  crimson  velvet  cap  with  an  er-  ancient  origin,  but  from  its  recent  rapid 
mine  border.  The  crown  of  Charlemagne,  increase  is  almost  entirely  new.  Of  spe- 
whlch  is  preserved  in  the  imperial  treas-  cial  interest  are  the  remains  of  tiie  an- 
ury  of  Vienna,  is  composed  of  eight  cient  palace,  long  a  residence  of  the 
plates  of  gold,  four  large  and  four  small,  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Pop.  (1011) 
connected   by  hinges.      The  large  plates  169.559. 

are  studded  with  precious  stones,  the  GrOZfit  Islands^^^^'^^^^'  *  group  of 
front  one  being  surmounted  with  a  cross ;  w  ^w  *»  »  w»  ^^^^  uninhabited  isl- 
the  smaller  ones,  placed  alternately  with  ands  in  the  South  Indian  Ocean,  between 
these,  are  ornamented  with  enamels  rep-  Kerguelen  and  Prince  Edward  Islands, 
resenting  Solomon,  David.  Hezekiah  and  They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the 
Isaiah,  and  Christ  seated  between  two  most  easterly  of  them.  East  Island,  has 
flaming:  seraphim.  The  Austrian  crown  peaks  exceeding  4000  feet.  The  largest, 
is  a  sort  of  cleft  tiara,  having  in  the  Possession  Island,  is  about  20  miles  long 
middle    a  semicircle  of  gold  supporting  by  10  broad. 
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Crozier.  seeOnmer.  Crucifixion  <,'!tmcti?,"Sk^'S^nt 

f!nirill.Tl  Ca.rD   (l^rOsh'yan    karp),    a  ishment,     by     affixing    criminals     to     a 

vfAu\/xa.ii  \ja,M,^    thick,  broad  fish,  of  a  wooden  cross,  formerly  widely  practised, 

deep-yellow  color,  the  Cyprinus  cara^aius,  but  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  Moham- 

dlfj^rinz  from  the  common  carp  in  havin?  medans.     Different  kinds  of  crosses  were 

no    barbules    at    its    mouth,    inhabiting  employed,    especially    that    consisting   of 

lakes,   ponds  and  sluggish   rivers  in  the  two  beams  at  right  angles  and   the  St. 

north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Andrew's  cross. 

P'ram'KlA  (krO'si-bl>,  a  vessel  employed  HmflAii  (krS'den),  Alexander,  com- 
\^ruciOi6  ^^  ij^ji^j  substances  which  are  ^^^^^^  pHer  of  the  Concordance  to 
to  be  submitted  to  a  high  temperature  the  Scriptures,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in 
without  collecting  the  volatile  products  of  1701.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at 
the  action.  It  is  usually  of  a  conical,  clr-  Marischal  College,  and  in  1722  pro- 
cular,  or  triangular  shape,  closed  at  the  ceeded  to  London,  where  he  was  em- 
bottom  and  open  to  the  top,  and  is  made  ployed  as  tutor.  He  afterwards  opened 
of  various  materials,  such  as  fire-clay,  a  bookseller's  shon  under  the  Royal  Ex- 
platinum,  a  mixture  of  fire-clay  and  change,  and  in  17d5  was  appointed  book- 
plumbago,  porcelain,  etc.  seller  to  Queen  Caroline.  His  great  work 
Cmrif^Tft  (krtt-siTe-rg),  a  very  ex-  appeared  in  1737,  under  the  title  of  A 
viui/xxcxiK  tensive  nat  order  of  dicot-  Complete  Concordance  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
yledonous  plants,  consisting  of  herbs  turea  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
which  all  have  flowers  with  six  sta-  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  it  was  not 
mens,  two  of  which  are  short,  and  four  at  first  successful,  and  the  embarrass- 
sepals  and  petals,  the  spreading  limbs  of  ments  to  which  it  reduced  him  unsettled 
which  forms  a  Maltese  cross,  whence  their  his  reason  and  led  to  his  confinement  at 
name.  The  fruit  is  a  pod  with  a  mem-  Bethnal  Green.  He  was  again  tempora- 
branouB  placenta  dividing  it  into  two  rily  confined  in  1753.  He  died  in  Isling- 
cells.  The  mustard,  watercress,  turnip,  ton  in  1770.  Three  editions  of  the  Con- 
cabbage,  scurvy-grass,  radish,  horse-rad-  cordance  appeared  in  his  lifetime,  and 
ish,  etc.,  belong  to  this  family.  They  he  was  also  the  author  of  A  Scrtpture 
have  nearly  all  a  volatile  acridity  dis-  Dictionary,  or  Guide  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
persed  through  every  part,  from  which  tures  and  The  History  and  Excellency 
they  have  their  peculiar  odor  and  sharp  of  the  Scriptures, 

taste  and   their  stimulant  and  antiscor-  flrriAlHr  fn    ATii-mcilQ    See      Ani- 

butic  QuaUties.     None  are  really  poison-  ^^**Clty    W  AUimiUS.  ^^^^    ^^^j_ 

ous.    Some  are  found  in  our  gardens  be-  ty  to, 

cause  of  their  beauty  or  fragvance,  as  the  f!ri1l>»1f V    f O    fllillllrPTi     Prpven- 

waii  flower,  stock,  candytuft,  etc.  i^rucixy  xo  i^nuurcii,   rrcven 

Pimmli'V'  (kr5'si-fiks),  a  cross  bearing  finTi  nf  'I'he  fact  that  defenseless  cbil- 
t»rUGlIlX  ^^^  figu^^.  of  Christ  As  a  *^"*^  "^*  dren  are  often  grossly  mal- 
rule,  the  figures  on  the  most  ancient  cru-  treated  by  inhuman  parents  and  others 
cifixes  were  not  carved,  but  were  en-  under  whose  care  they  fall  has  led  to  the 
graved  on  gold,  silver,  or  iron  crosses,  formation  of  societies  and  to  legislation 
At  a  later  period  they  were  painted  on  for  their  protection.  The  first  of  these 
wood,  and  it  is  only  in  the  ninth  century,  societies  was  formed  in  New  York  and 
in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  III,  that  the  is  still  the  largest  and  most  influential, 
figure  of  Christ  appears  carved  upon  the  Then  they  ^  spread  to  the  other  large 
cross  in  bas-relief.     OriginaUy  the  body  American  cities.     Uverp^l  in  1883  and 

':L'\et.lf^^''Z'lL^^^^  ISis^^ne^Te^t^o^^^        ^'^^^  ^°^^^^  '"^ 

cloth  round  the  loins.  Until  the  eleventh  C^itoTioTifc  (k  ruk'shank),  George, 
century  Christ  is  represented  alive ;  since  vi  iUA.5iia.UA.  ^^^^  greatest  of  English 
that  period  he  has  been  represented  as  pictorial  satirists  after  Hogarth,  born  at 
dead.  In  the  earlier  crucifixes,  also,  the  London  in  1792,  of  Scottish  extraction, 
number  of  nails  by  which  Christ  is  fixed  He  began  early  as  a  political  satirist.  In 
to  the  cross  is  four,  one  through  each  1837  he  commenced  in  Benilcy*s  Miscel- 
hand  and  each  foot,  while  in  the  more  lony  his  famous  series  of  etchings  on 
modem  ones  one  foot  is  laid  above  the  steel  illustrative  of  Dickens*  Oliver  Ttoisf, 
other  and  a  single  nail  driven  through  Having  connected  himself  with  the  tem- 
both.  Many  crucifixes  bear  also  the  perance  movement  he  produced  the  Bottle^ 
superscription  in  an  abbreviated  form,  a  powerful  and  popular  series  of  designs. 
&nd  accessory  s^nnboU  and  figures.  He  latterly  turned  his  attention  to  oil- 
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paintiiijc*    his   most  noteworthy   pictures 
being  Tarn  o*8hanief\Di9iurbing  a  Conr 

fregaiion,  and  The  Worship  of  Baoohui. 
le  died  in  187a 

Cruiser  (^rS's^r),  in  present-day  na- 
val  phraseology^  a  vessel  built 
to  secure  speed  and  fuel  capacity  at  the 
expense  of  armor  and  battery  strength. 
The  modem  cruiser  may  be  regarded  as 
the  offspring  of  the  frigate  of  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries.  Of  this 
modem  type  in  the  United  States  navy» 
the  first  was  the  Atlanta  (1884)  of  the 
speed  of  16  knots,  followed  by  the  Newark 
class,  19  knots,  the  Olympia  (1892),  21.6 
knots,  the  Columbia  (18S^)  and  the  Mit^ 
neapolie  (1893).  23  knots.  The  later 
construction  has  been  designed  for  a  mini- 
mum speed  of  26  knots,  with  a  possible 
attainment  of  SO  knots  or  over  under  fa- 
Yorable  conditions.  The  battleship  and 
one  form  of  cruiser  were  evolved  from  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  two  opposite 
schools  of  design.  The  battleship  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts  of  those  who  stood 
for  extremely  developed  battery  power, 
great  thicknessof  armor  plate,  and  moder- 
ate speed.  The  cruiser  iiEi  the  result  of  the 
triumph  of  those  who  contended  for  high 
speed  at  the  sacrifice  of  heavy  armor  pro- 
tection and  excessive  battery  strength. 
The  armored  cruiser  was  the  particular 
devdopment  of  the  antagonistic  views 
prevailing  among  naval  architects.  The 
type  of  this  class  in  the  United  States 
navy  was  the  Brooklyn,  which  fi|rured 
prominently  in  the  war  with  Spain  in 
1898.  Recently  the  armored  cruiser  has 
been  superseded  by  the  battle  cruiser. 
The  armor  protection  in  this  type  of  ship 
is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  battleship, 
while  the  ordnance,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
practically  the  same.  High  speed,  wide 
radius  of  action  and  great  battery 
strengtii  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
type;  and  to  meet  these  requirements  the 
battle  cruiser  is  planned  of  a  size  conrid- 
erably  larger  than  the  battleship.  The 
protected  cruiser  is  a  later  development 
of  naval  construction.  Its  distinguishing 
features  are  certain  modifications  in  the 
distribution  of  the  mass  of  protective  ar- 
mor of  the  ship.  Light  craisers  are  ves- 
sels of  from  1500  to  7500  tons,  used  in 
scouting,  as  commerce  destrovers»  et& 
They  are  outside  the  armored  class. 

Cmiser  ^^  forestry,  the  term  applied 
^  '  to  one  who  cruises  in  the  for- 
est for  the  purpose  of  surveying  and  esti* 
mating  the  amount  and  value  of  the  stand- 
ing timber.  A  definition  of  recent  origin. 
Cmive  (•^'^^)»  *  ^"^P  'oi*  fish,  espe- 
cially  salmon,  consisting  of  a 
sort  of  hedge  of  stakes  on  a  tidal  river 
or  the  sea-beach.     When  the  tide  flowt 


the  fish  swim  over  the  wattles,  but  are 
left  by  the  ebb. 

flrnooilpa  (kr5-s&ds'),  the  wars  carried 
\/rusa.aes  ^^  ^^  ^^  christian  nations 

of  the  West,  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
till  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, for  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  They 
were  called  Crueadee  because  the  warriors 
wore  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  antagon- 
ism between  the  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan nations  had  been  intensified  bv  the 
possession  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Turks 
and  bv  their  treatment  of  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem;  and  the  first  strenuous  ap- 
peal was  assured  of  response  alike  from 
the  pious,  the  adventurous,  and  the 
greedy.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  first 
Uruaade  was  the  preaching  of  Peter  of 
Amiens,  or  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  in 
1093  had  joined  other  pilgrims  on  a 
joumev  to  Jerusalem.  On  his  return  he 
gave  Pope  Urban  II  a  description  of  the 
unhappy  situation  of  (IHiristians  in  the 
East,  and  presented  a  petition  for  assist- 
ance from  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
The  statements  of  the  pope  at  the  Coun- 
cils of  Piacenza  and  Clermont  in  1096 
produced  a  profound  sensation  through- 
out Europe,  and  in  1096  several  armies 
set  out  in  different  divisions,  most  of 
which,  being  ignorant  of  military  disci- 
pline and  unprovided  with  necessaries, 
were  destroyed  before  reaching  (Constan- 
tinople, which  had  been  chosen  for  their 
place  of  meeting.  A  well-c<»iducted  reg- 
ular army,  estimated  at  150,000  men,  was 
headed  by  Qodttej  of  Bouillon ;  Hugh  of 
Vermandois,  brother  to  Philip,  King  of 
France;  Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey; 
Robert  II  of  Flanders ;  Robert  II  of  Nor- 
mandy, brother  of  William  II,  King  of 
England;  Raymond  of  Toulouse;  and 
other  warriors.  They  traversed  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  the  Bysan^ne  Empire, 
passed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  conquered 
NicsBa  in  June,  1097,  and  shortly  after, 
on  July  4th,  fought  the  first  pitched 
battle  at  Dorylseum,  being  completely  yio- 
torious  after  a  severe  contest  flliey 
then  marched  through  Asia  Minor  upon 
Antioch,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
citadel,  fell  into  their  hands  bv  treach- 
ery in  June,  1098.  Surrounded  in  turn 
by  a  Turkish  army,  they  were  sobn  re- 
duced to  pitiable  straits,  out  succeeded  in 
routing  their  besiegers  on  June  28.  Af- 
ter remaining  nearly  a  year  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Antioch  they  began,  in  May, 
1099,  their  march  against  Jerusalem,  the 
siege  of  which  they  commenced  in  June. 
Their  numbers  were  now  reduced  to  little 
more  than  20,000  men ;  but  after  a  fierce 
struggle  the  town  was  taken  by  storm  on 
July  15th,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was 
chosen  King  of  Jerusalem,  or,  as  he  pre- 
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ferred  to  term  himself,  Protector  of  the  Amone  ita  chief  promoters  was  Godfrey 
Holy  Sepnlcher.  At  his  death  in  1100  of  Vulehardooin ;  Seneschal  of  Cham- 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Baldwin,  pagne ;  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders  and 
who  had  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Cru-  liainaut ;  Dandolo,  the  aged  Doge  of  Ven- 
sade  established  himself  in  E^lessa,  and  ice;  and  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who 
made  himself  ruler  of  an  extensive  ter-  was  chosen  leader.  The  Crusaders  as- 
ritory  stretching  over  the  Armenian  sembled  at  Venice  in  the  spring  of  1202. 
mountains  and  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  but    were    diverted    from    their    oririnai 

The  second  great  and  regularly  con-  purpose  first  by  the  capture  of  the  Dalma- 
ducted  Crusade  was  occasioned  by  the  tian  town  of  Zara,  and  then  by  the  ex- 
loss  of  Edessa,  which  the  Saracens  con-  pedition  which  ended  in  the  sack  of  Con- 
quered in  December,  1144.  Fearing  still  stantinople  and  the  establishment  of  a 
graver  losses,  Pope  Eugenius  III,  sec-  Latin  empire  there  (1204). 
onded  by  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  exhorted  The  fifth  Crusade,  undertaken  by  An- 
the  German  emperor,  Conrad  III,  and  dreas  of  Hungary  in  1217,  and  shared  in 
the  King  of  France,  Louis  VII,  to  de-  by  John  of  Brienne,  to  whom  the  title 
fend  the  cross.  Both  these  monarchs  of  Kinc  of  Jerusalem  was  given,  had 
obeyed,  and  in  1147  led  large  forces  to  little  other  result  than  the  temporary  oc- 
the  East,  but  returned  in  ll49  without  cupation  of  the  Nile  delta, 
having  accomplished  anything.  The  aiwth  Crusade,  that  of  Frederick 

The  third  Crusade  was  undertaken  af-  II,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  undertaken 
ter  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  bv  Saladin  at  the  instance  of  Popes  Honorius  III 
in  1187.  the  monarchs  Frederick  I  (Bar-  and  Gregory  IX.  On  arriving  he  en- 
barossa)  of  Germany,  Philip  Augustus  tered  into  negotiations  with  the  Sultan 
of  f^nce,  and  Richard  I  (Cceur  de  of  Egypt,  and  without  any  fish  ting  re- 
Lion)  of  Bnzland,  leading  their  armies  covered  for  himself,  as  heir  of  John  of 
in  person.  Frederick,  marching  by  way  Brienne,  the  Kingdom  of  Judea,  on  the 
of  the  Danube  and  crossing  from  Gal-  condition  of  tolerating  in  his  kingdom  the 
'ipoli,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Fhilomelium  Mohammedan  worship.  He  then  con- 
(now  Finiminum),  and  penetrated  to  eluded  a  useless  truce  of  ten  years,  got 
Seleucia,  but  was  drowned  in  the  Selef.  himself  crowned  at  Jerusalem,  and  re- 
His  son  Frederick  led  the  small  remains  turned  in  1229. 

to  Acre  and  took  part  in  the  siege,  but  The  seventh  and  eighth  Crusades  were 
after  his  death  in  1191  the  German  army  led  by  St.  Louis  of  Prance  (Louis  IX) 
dwindled  away.  The  other  monarchs —  in  person.  This  prince  was  resolved  to 
Richard  and  Philip  Augustus — ^had  in  strike  a  blow  at  Mohammedanism  in 
the  meantime  met  at  Vezelai  in  June,  Egypt  He  took  Damietta  in  June,  1249, 
1190,  and  agreed  to  unite  their  forces  at  and  marched  up  the  Nile,  but  was  com- 
Messina  in  Sicily,  where  they  spent  six  pelled  to  retreat,  and  finally  to  surren- 
moDths  at  the  end  of  1190  and  beginning  der  with  his  whole  army.  He  recovered 
of  1191.  Philip  joined  the  other  Cm-  his  liberty  by  the  surrender  of  Damiettiu 
saders  before  Acre  on  April  13,  1191 ;  but  returned  to  Palestine,  and  in  1254,  on 
Richard,  whose  fieet  was  separated  by  a  the  death  of  his  mother,  to  France.  The 
storm,  went  to  Cyprus,  and,  dispossess-  second  expedition  of  Louis  was  still 
ing  Isaac  Comnenus,  made  himself  king,  more  disastrous  in  its  results  than  the 
It  was  not  till  the  8th  of  June  that  he  first.  He  landed  his  army  in  1270  on 
reached  Acre,  which  surrendered  a  month  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  but  he  him- 
later.  Jealousies,  however,  arose  be-  self  and  a  large  number  of  his  knights 
tween  the  monarchs,  and  within  a  few  died  before  Tunis,  and  the  majority  of 
weeks  after  the  fall  of  Acre  the  French  the  French  Crusaders  returned  home, 
king  returned  to  Europe.  Richard,  now  A  crusading  army  under  Prince  Edward 
sole  leader  of  the  expedition,  defeated  of  England  (afterwards  Edward  I),  oHg- 
Saladln  and  occupied  Jaffa  or  Joppa ;  but  inally  intended  to  cooperate  with  that 
having  twice  vainly  set  out  with  the  de-  of  Louis,  landed  at  Acre  in  1271,  but 
sicrn  of  besieging  Jerusalem,  he  concluded  little  was  effected  beyond  a  new  truce 
(September  2,  1192)  a  truce  of  three  for  ten  years  (1272).  For  nineteen 
years  and  three  months  with  Saladin,  who  rears  longer  the  Christians  in  Palestine? 
asrreed  that  pilgrims  should  be  free  to  held  with  great  difilculty  the  remnants 
visit  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  and  that  the  of  the  Latin  kingdom  there.  But  Tyre 
whole  sea-coast  from  Tvre  to  Jaffa  (in-  and  Berytus  (Beyrout)  were  success- 
eluding  the  important  fortress  of  Acre)  ively  snatched  from  them,  and  finally 
should  belong  to  the  Crusaders.  the   capture   of  Acre   by   the   Sultan   of 

The  fourth  Crusade  was  set  on  foot  by  Egypt  in  1291  put  an  end  t»  the  king- 
Pope    Innocent    III,    who    commissioned  dom  founded  by  the  Crusaders. 
Fulk  of  Neuilly  to  preach   it  in   1198.       Despite  their  want  of  success,  however, 
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Ihe  Crusades  were  of  considerable  indi-  ophthalmia.  Of  these  the  Girripedia 
rect  value  in  that  by  these  joint  enter-  are  represented  by  the  barnacles ;  the  En- 
prises  the  European  nations  became  more  tomostraca  by  the  cyclops,  daphnla,  etc ; 
connected  with  each  other,  the  class  of  the  Podophthalmia  by  the  shrimps, 
citizens  Increased  in  influence,  partly  be-  prawns,  lobsters,  etc.;  the  Edriophthal- 
cause  the  nobility  suffered  by  extrav-  mia  by  the  fish-lice,  wood-lice,  beach- 
agant  contributions  to  the  Crusades,  and  fleas,  etc  Besides  the  orders  comprised 
partly  because  a  more  intimate  commer-  under  these  classes  there  are,  however, 
cial  Intercourse  greatly  augmented  the  several  groups,  such  as  the  Merostomata 
wealth  of  the  dties,  and  a  number  of  arts  and  the  Trilobites,  which  lie  between  the 
and  sciences,  till  then  unknown  in  £u-  Crustaceans  and  the  Insects,  and  are  as 
r.>pe,  were  introduced.  yet  unattached  to  either. 

Crusado.  See  cruzado.  Crutchcd  Friar8(,'[7^5J).„«  ,^|5 

CmSCa     ACCADKMIA  Della.    See  Acad-  at  Bologna  in  1169,  and  so  named  from 
*   emy.  their  adopting  the  cross  as  their  special 

Cmatacefl.  (^r"8-tft  she-a),  one  of  symbol     It  originally  formed   the  head 
^   *^       ^*  the  primary  branches  into  of  their  distinctive  steff;  afterwards  they 
which    is    divided    the    great    group    of  wore  it  in  red  cloth   on   the  back  and 
Articulate   or   Annulose   animals.      The  breast  of  their  blue  habit 
body   is   divided   into   head,   thorax   and  n-m^    Qawta      S«a  Rnnfn^  r^,'^ 
abdomen,  of  which   the  two  former  are  ^^^«^*  Santa.     See  Santa  Cruz. 
united  into  a  single  mass,  cephalothorax,   f!rii7a.do  (krll-za'd<)),    a    Portuguese 
covered  with  a  shield  or  carapace,  and  vauacwv  ^^^^      The  old  cruzado.  or 
the   abdomen    usually    presents    the    ap-  cmzado-velho,  is  worth  400  reis,  or  about 
pearance  of  a  taiL     In  some — ^the  sand-  43  cents;  the  new  cruzado,  cruzado-novo 
hopper,    wood-louse,    etc. — the    head    is  or  pinto,  dating  from  1722,  is  worth  480 

?iartially  distinct  from  the  thorax.    The  reis,  or  about  50  cents. 
)rustacea  breathe  by  branchise  or  gills,   fJi^irfli  (kmth),  a  Welsh  name  for  a 
or   by   membranous   vesicles,   or   by   the   ^^^^'*^  kind  of  violin  with  six  strings, 
general  surface;   and   the  body  is  com-  formerly    much    used    in 
posed  of  a  series  of  rings  more  or  less  Wales.     Four    of    the 
distinct.    They  possess  the  faculty  of  re-  strings  were  played  on  by 
producing  lost  parts  in  an  eminent  de-  a    bow,   and    two   were 
gree.     T^e  integument  is  chitinouB   (see  struck  or  twitched  by  the 
{jhiiin)    and    remains    elastic    in    some,   thumb.     Its  general 
as  the  Isopods,  throughout  life.     But  in   length     was    2Q     inches, 
the    majority    it    is    calcified    or    trans-  and    its     thickness     1^ 
formed  into  a  hard  shell,  prisms  of  car-  Inches. 
b<mate   of   lime   being   deoosited   in   the   Grvollte    ^'  Kbtolitii 
outer  layer.     It  consists  of  a  great  num-   ^*jvxxw^,  (krl'6-llt),   a 
ber  of  distinct  pieces  connected  together  mineral,  a  native  fluoride 
by   portions   of   the   epidermic    envelope,   of  aluminium  and  sodium, 
just  as  among   the   higher  animals  cer-   found     at     Evigtok,     in     _     _       _ 
tain    bones    are    connected    together    by   Greenland,   whence   it   is     ~     '^ 
cartilages.    Several    species,    it    not    all,   exported.    It  is  of  a  pale    « ^'T^'^-TjP  • ''1 
molt    or   cast    these    outer    skeletons    or  grayish  white  or  yellowish    fSEliILntl*" 
jhells  in   the   progress   of  growth ;    this  brown,  occurs  in  masses    «>•»"«»»»• 
Is  the  case  with  crabs,  crayfish,  etc.    The  of  a  foliated  structure,  and  has  a  vitreous 
general    grouping    of    the    Crustacea    is  luster.    It  has  been  employed  as  a  source 
sometimes  based  upon  the  successive  met-  of  aluminium,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
amorphoses  which  the  higher  Crustaceans  a  hard  porcelainous  glass  of  great  beauty, 
undergo  before  reaching  the  adult  form.   In  addition  to  the  Evigtok  deposit  cryo- 
Thus,  the  first  stage  of  the  lobster  em-  lite  has  been  discovered  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
bryo   is   that    of   a   minute   object   with   tains. 

three  pairs  of  limbs,  known  as  the  (IrvO'DllOniS  (krt-of6-rus;  Gr.  hryoB^ 
Nauplius  form;  in  the  second,  or  ZoCa  ^* j vr**^* •*»  cold),  an  instrument 
stage,  the  cephalothorax  is  provided  with  for  showing  the  diminution  of  tempera- 
anterior,  posterior,  and  lateral  spines;  ture  in  water  by  its  own  evaporation, 
the  final  lorm  being  reached  by  a  series  Wollaston^s  cryophorus  consists  of  two 
of  moltings.  But  for  practical  pur-  glass  globes  united  by  a  moderately  wide 
poses  the  Crustacea  may  be  considered  glass  tube.  Water  is  poured  in  and 
as  ranging  themselves  under  four  sub-  boiled  to  expel*  the  air,  and  while  boiling 
classes:  the  Cirripedia,  the  Entomos-  the  apparatus  is  hermetically  sealed, 
traca,  the  Podophthalmia,  and  the  Edri-  Wh^  it  ^3  tQ  b«  Qsed  the  water  is  made  to 
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ran  into  one  of  the  globes,  and  the  other 
is  buried  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The 
aqueous  vapor  in  the  globe  being  thus 
condensed,  a  yacuum  is  produced,  fresh 
rapor  rises  from  the  water  in  the  other 
globe,  which  is  again  condensed,  and 
this  proceeds  continuously  till  the  water 
remaminj;  in  the  globe  has  been,  by  the 
evaporation,  cooled  to  the  freezing  point. 
Crvnt  (^^P^)t  originally  a  subterra- 
\/xj|/i»  jjg^Q  cell  or  cave,  especially  one 
constructed  for  sepulture.  From  the 
usage  of  these  by  the  early  Christians 
crypt  came  to  signify  a  church  under- 
ground or  the  lower  story  of  a  cathedral 
or  church.  It  is  usually  set  apart  for 
monumental  purposes,  but  is  sometimes 
nsed  as  a  chapeL  The  crypt  is  a  common 
feature  of  cathedrals,  being  always  at  the 
east  end,  under  the  chancel  or  apse.  The 
largest  in  England  is  that  of  Canterbury 
CaOiedral;  that  of  Glasgow  Cathedral, 
formerly  used  as  a  separate  church,  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture in  Britain. 

Cryptogamous  Plants  ^^^J^^. 

TOQAKiA,  the  botanical  division  embrac- 
ing the  lower  classes  of  plants  having  no 
evident  flowers  or  in  which  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  are  obscure.  They  propagate 
by  spores.  They  are  divided  into  cellu- 
lar and  vascular  cryptogams,  the  former 
comprising  the  algae,  fungi,  lichens, 
charas,  liverworts  and  mosses;  the  lat- 
ter the  ferns,  horsetails,  moonworts,  rhiz- 
ocarps  and  lycopods. 

Cryptography   ^.^rW^^JS^f^  *^ 

secret  characters  or  cipher,  or  with 
sympathetic  ink.  The  simplest  method 
consists  in  choosing  for  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet  some  sign,  or  another  letter  or 
group  of  letters.  Thus  the  letter  of 
Charles  I  to  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  with 
respect  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  was 
composed  in  an  alphabet  of  24  strokes 
variously  placed  about  a  line.  The  names 
in  the  records  of  the  Clan-na-Gael  Society 
were,  according  to  the  Times  newspaper, 
written  in  a  cipher  formed  by  taking  in 
each  case  the  letter  previous  to  that  in- 
tended ;  and  the  cipher  devised  by  Ixjrd 
Bacon  consisted  in  an  alphabet  formed  by 
different  arrangements  of  the  letters  a 
and  h  in  groups  of  five.  All  these 
methods,  however,  are  easily  deciphered 
by  experts,  as  also  is  that  employed  by 
the  Earl  of  Argyle  in  his  plot  against 
James  II,  in  which  the  words  of  the 
letter  were  set  down  at  concerted  dis- 
tances, the  intervals  being  filled  up  with 
misleading  words.  The  art  of  cryptog- 
raphy has  much  developed  in  more  recent 
times,    and    dphem    of   great    intricacy 


are  frequently  used.  Even  the  more  com- 
plex, however,  present,  as  a  rule,  but  little 
difficulty  to  anr  expert 
Crypton  (J^riPto/i).  or  krypton,  a 
wAjyvvu  jjp^  element  discovered  in 
June,  1898,  by  Prof.  Ramsay,  with  Lord 
Rayleigh,  Joint  discoverer  of  arson.  It 
was  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
20.000,000.  Spectrum:  chief  lines,  green 
and  yellow,  the  latter  being  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  the  helium  yellow  line,  D  3. 
Grvstal  (^ris'tal),  in  chemistry  and 
J'  mineralogv,  any  body  which, 

by  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  particles, 
has  assumed  the  form  of  some  one  of  the 
regular  geometric  solids^  being  bounded 
by  a  certain  number  of  plane  surfaces. 
The  chemist  procures  crystals  either  by 
fusing  the  bodies  by  heat  and  then 
allowing  ttiem  gradually  to  cool,  or  by 
dissolving    them    in    a    fluid    and    then 


Fonos  ol  Oystola. 

abstracting  the  fluid  by  slow  evaporation. 
The  method  of  describing  and  classifying 
crystals  now  universally  adopted  is  based 
upon  certain  imaginary  lines  drawn 
through  the  crystal,  and  called  its  awes. 
The  classes  are  as  follows:  1st,  The 
tnonometric,  regular,  or  cubic  system  (a), 
in  which  the  axes  are  equal  and  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  2d,  The  square 
prismatic  or  dimetrio  system  (b),  in 
which  the  axes  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  while  two  are  equal,  the 
third  is  longer  or  shorter.  3d,  The  right 
prismatic,  rhombic,  or  trimetric  system 
(d),  in  which  the  axes  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  but  all  are  of  different 
lengths.  4th,  The  hexagonal  or  rhom- 
bohedral  system  (c),  which  has  four  axes, 
three  in  one  plane  inclined  to  each  other 
at  60**,  the  fourth  perpendicular  to  this 
plane.  5th,  The  monocUnic  or  obUque 
system  (e),  in  which  two  axes  are  at 
right  angles  and  the  third  is  inclined  to 
their  plane.  6th,  The  dicUnic  or  doubly 
oblique  system  (/),  in  which  two  axes 
are  at  right  angles,  the  third  oblique  to 
both.  7th,  The  triclinic  system  (g),  in 
which  the  three  axes  are  inclined  to  each 
other  at  any  angle  other  than  a  right 
angle.  A  crystal  consists  of  three  parts. 
Ist,  Plane  surfaces,  called  faces,  which 
are  said  to  be  similar  when  they  are  equal 
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to  one  another  and  similarly  situated;  cereals,  wines,  etc.  Pop.  22,619. 
dissimilar,  when  they  are  unequal  or  have  CtPTioiH  (ten'oid),  applied  to  the 
a  different  position.  2d.  Edges,  formed  ^•'^"v*^  scales  of  fishes  when  jagged 
by  the  meeting  of  two  faces.  They  are  or  pectinated  on  the  edge  like  the  teeUi  of 
said  to  be  similar  when  formed  by  similar  a  comb^  as  in  the  perch,  flounder  and 
faces;    dissimilar,    by    dissimilar    faces,  turbot. 

Equal  edges  are  formed  when  the  faces  CtenonhoTfl.  (ten-of'o-ra),  an  order 
are  inclined  at  the  same  angle  to  one  ^•'^"v^**vx€»  ^^  marine  animals  be- 
another;  unequal  when  they  are  inclined  longing  to  the  subkingdom  Gcelenterata, 
at  different  angles.  3d.  Solid  angles,  definable  as  transparent  oceanic,  gelat- 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  three  or  more  inous  Actinosoa,  swimming  by  means  of 
faces ;  and  in  this  case  also  there  are  ctenophoreM,  or  parallel  rows  of  cilia  dis- 
similar and  dissimilar^  equal  and  unequal  posed  in  comb-like  plates.  They  develop 
solid  angles  according  as  they  are  no  coraL  Pleurobrachia  (or  Oydippe) 
formed  by  similar  or  dissimilar  faces,  and  ma^  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  order, 
equal  or  unequal  angled  edges.  The  which  includes  the  Beroid»,  the  Cestum 
angles  of  crystals  are  measured  by  an  or  Venus*  girdle,  etc 
instrument  called  the  goniometer.  Ctesias    (t3'she-as),  a  Greek  historian 

Crystalline  Bocks  (>^r«'ta/  Hn).  ^•'^»*«  of  about  400  B.C.,  contempo- 
vAjo«cM«xai.v.M»vvA0  j.^^g  ^j  ^  ^j,y^  ^^^    ^j^    Xenophon   and    partly    with 

talline  texture,  such  as  granite,  believed  Herodotus.  lie  was  a  physician,  and 
to  have  acquired  this  character  by  the  lived  for  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of 
action  of  heat  and  pressure.  Persia.      He  wrote  a  History  of  Penia, 

Crvflfjilloirl     (kns'ta-loid).   See  Dial'  of  which  little  remains. 
urysi»UOia     ^^  ^   .       (ka'ba),    the    largest   and    most 

nrvafflllnTnoTinir  (kris-tal'lo-man-si),  ^***"*  western  of  the  West  India  Isl- 
\^rysiiuiumiilll/jr  ^  ^^^^  ^f  divining  andsy  lying  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
by  means  of  a  transparent  body,  as  a  Mexico;  about  130  miles  from  Florida 
precious  stone,  crystal  globe,  etc.  The  and  Yucatan.  Its  length  is  750  miles, 
operator  first  muttered  over  it  certain  the  breadth  varying  from  20  to  over  120 
formulas  of  prayer,  and  then  gave  the  miles;  area  45,881  miles.  It  formed  the 
crystal  (a  beryl  was  preferred)  into  the  richest  and  most  important  colony  be* 
hands  ox  a  young  man  or  virgin,  who  longing  to  Spain,  but  was  wrested  from 
received  an  answer  from  the  spirits  that  country  by  the  United  States  in  th# 
within  the  crystal.  war  of  1898.     The  island  probably  had 

n-nrafol  Pnlonp  &  notable  building  its  origin  in  volcanic  action,  the  Copper 
\^ry»ilU  Xiuai/Cy  erected  in  1852^  Mountains,  which  run  its  entire  lemrth, 
at  Sydenham,  near  London,  from  the  ma-  clearly  demonstrating  this.  Pico  Tur- 
terials  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  Quinos  is  the  highest  summit,  being  7750 
and  originally  designed  as  a  great  educa-  feet  From  the  base  of  this  chain  of  high- 
tional  museum  of  art,  natural  historv,  land  the  land  expands  into  meadows  with 
ethnology,  etc.  It  is  composed  entirely  numerous  lagoons  and  swamps.  The 
of  glass  and  iron,  and  consists  of  a  long  rivers  are  small  and  unnavigable.  Good 
and  lofty  nave  intersected  at  regular  dis-  harbors  abound  with  deep  water  at 
tances  by  three  transepts,  of  which  tiie  Havana,  Matanxas,  Puerto  Principe, 
central  is  384  feet  lonp,  120  feet  wide,  g-nHaeo    etc  ^^  *^' 

and  168  feet  interior  height  It  lies  in  TSf*^^i:  ®r:«  «„  ♦!,«  i^nw  ^i-*,^nf«  t. 
about  200  acres  of  ground,  excellentiy  ^^l^J^nt^^^fjuf,?!  ^a  «^Jli«Ki^*^?,?^^^ 
laid  out  for  recreation,  and  possess^  p^eraUy  healthful  and  agreeable,  but  the 
many  permanent  attractions  apart  from  wwUnds  are  sickly  and  generally  hot 
the  annual  round  of  concerts,  flower-  The  maximum  temperature  seldom  ex- 
shows,  pyrotechnical  displays,  etc.  Chief  ceeds  88**  F.,  but  the  heat  is  constant,  the 
among  its  attractions  is  the  collection  of  mean  temperature  in  the  lowlands  being 
casts  of  architectural  ornaments  and  78**.  The  climate  is  moist,  the  rainfall 
sculpture,  arranged  in  the  Egyptian,  being  about  90  inches ;  pret  some  portions 
Greek,  Roman,  Alhambra,  Byzantine,  of  the  interior  require  irrigation.  There 
MediflBval,  Renaissance  and  Italian  are  occasional  hurricanes  and  earth- 
Courts,  anakes.  Rain  often  descends  in  torrents 
Csfl.bsi.  (chi'bA),  a  town  of  Hungary,  from  July  to  September,  but  no  snow  is - 
\joa,ua  abQ^j  no  miles  8.  E.  of  Buda-  known  to  fall  on  the  highest  mountains, 
pest,  near  the  White  K5r9s.  Pop.  37.547.  though  frost  occura  occasionally.  The 
PsOTI^rRd  (chon'grftd),  an  active  mar-  most  valuable  domestic  animals  are  the 
vrsuugiau  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  Hungary,  at  ox,  horse  and  pig,  which  form  a  lar|« 
the  Junction  of  the  K5r0s  with  the  Theiss,  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  island ; 
72  miles  8.  K.  of  Budapest  Trade,  cattle,  the  sheep,  goat  and  mule  are  inferior  in 
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quality  and  number.  The  sylvan  birds  broke  out  In  Aoril,  1808,  war  was  de- 
are  numerous  and  in  great  variety,  birds  clared  by  the  United  States  against ' 
of  prey  are  but  few,  and  snakes  and  rep-  Spain,  and  in  the  struggle  that  ensued 
tiles  are  not  very  plentiful.  The  shores  Cuba  was  freed  from  the  dominion  of 
abound  in  turtle,  and  alligators  are  found  Spain,  the  United  States  holding  it  until 
in  the  deep  guiis  and  bays.  it  would  establish  a  satisfactory  govem- 

Cuba  is  rich  in  minerals ;  those  worked  ment  of  its  own.  This  was  accomplished 
are  mostly  iron  and  copper.  Of  the  in  May,  1902,  and  the  United  States 
former  a  large  quantity  is  exported  to  the  troops  and  officials  were  withdrawn.  In 
United  States  for  admixture  with  the  1906  a  rebellious  disturbance  caused  the 
native  ores.  Bitumen  is  plentiful  as  a  United  States  to  resume  a  temporary  con- 
liquid  and  also  in  a  plastic,  resinous  state,  trol  of  the  island,  but  in  1900,  a  stable 
Gold,  silver,  coal  and  marble  are  found  republican  government  being  formed,  the 
in  the  hilly  country.  Forests  of  mahog-  American  troops  were  withdrawn.  Pop. 
any,  rosewood,  cedar,  ebony,  fustic,  palms,  (1015)  2,511,008:  capital,  Havana,  659,- 
etc.,  abound  on  the  mountains.  Large  818.  In  1917  Cuba  declared  war  against 
crops  of  tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  maize.  Germany,  but  took  no  active  part, 
bananas,  cotton,  coffee,  yams  and  all  (jTilieb  C^'^^)*  the  dried  unripe  fruit 
tropical  fruits,  together  with  immense  ^ **"*'*'  of  Cuh^ha  oMdnAlU,  or  Piper 
herds  of  cattle,  are  raised.  Tobacco  Cuhiha,  a  native  of  Java  and  other  Eiut 
forms  the  leading  export,  su^r  having  India  isles,  order  PiperacesB. 
much  fallen  off  by  the  competition  of  the  QnliA  Ttoot  ^^^  ^^)f  the  number  or 
beet-sugars  of  continental  Europe  and  ^***'^  ^^^wii  quantity  which,  mul ti- 
the unsettled  state  of  the  island.  The  plied  into  itself  and  then  into  the  prod- 
sum  of  exports  and  imports  amounts  to  uct  produces  the  cube;  or  which,  twice 
about  $250,000,000,  the  exports  being  multiplied  into  itself,  produces  the  num- 
very  largely  to  the  United  Stotes.  The  ber  of  which  it  is  the  root:  as  2  is  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum  and  cube  root  of  8,  because  twice  2  are  4,  and 
cigars    forms    the    principal    industries,  twice  4  are  8. 

Over  2500  miles  of  railway  are  in  opera-  CllTiPsnft.r    ^^  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
tion,  and  5000  miles  of  telegraph.     The  ^»*"C»1»^>   Ume. 

Roman  Catholic  religion  was  established  CnblC  Foot  ^  ^^^  substance,  so 
by  the  Spanish  law :  education  was  made  •*»'av*.wvv,  much  of  it  as  is  con- 
compulsory  in  1880,  but  was  not  Im-  tained  in  a  cube  whose  side  is  1  foot 
partially  carried  out  There  are  860  Pnliio  ITitpr  <»*  Chujb  Saltpbtkb, 
pubUc  schools,  beside  a  few  schools  In  the  ^»*"a*' -wurCir,  ^^  nitrate  of  sodium 
towns  and  a  university  at  Havana,  found  chiefly  in  the  rainless  district  of 
None  of  the  aboriginal  race  remain,  and  Tarapac&  in  Chile,  where  it  occurs  for 
but  few  of  the  indigenous  mammals;  of  the  most  part  mixed  with  other  salts, 
the  latter  are  two  species  of  aguti  and  an  sand  and  clay.  It  crystallizes  in  obtuse- 
opossum,  angled  rhombohedra«  not  in  cubes,  and  is 

Cuba  was  discovered  in  October,  1492,  used  in  considerable  Quantities  both  as  a 
by  Columbus,  and  colonized  in  1511  by  dressing  for  grass  and  mixed  in  artificial 
the  Spaniards.  Hernando,  the  governor,  manures.  It  has  also  been  used  as  a 
cruelly  treated  the  natives,  an  inoffensive  source  of  nitric  acid,  and  after  double  de- 
race  who  had  received  their  oppressors  composition  with  chloride  of  potassium 
with  great  hospitality,  and  by  1553  the  has  oeen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
entire  race  became  extinct     In  1553  the  gunpowder. 

French  destroyed  Havana;  it  was  rebuilt  Pnliisf  (kfl'bist),  a  20th  century 
and  strongly  fortified  in  1554.  In  1624  ^t*"A5V  gchool  of  art  whose  disciples 
Cuba  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  but  was  endeavor  to  portray  what  they  feel  rather 
soon  restored  to  Spain.  From  1650  to  than  what  they  see.  The  cubist  avoids 
1700  ravaged  bv  filibusters,  who  in  16SS  the  definite  forms  to  which  the  eve  is  ac- 
plundered  and  destroyed  Puerto  Principe,  customed  in  other  styles  of  delineation. 
After  1700  Cuba  prospered  greatly.  The  and  works  for  the  most  part  in  combina- 
Englisb,  with  American  colonists,  cap-  tions  of  angles,  straight  lines  and  geomet- 
tured  Havana  in  1762,  but  in  1763  ex-  ncal  figures.  Hence  the  name, 
changed  it  for  other  possessions.  It  then  rhin1riTicr.afyu>1  (kuk'ing  st51),  a  kind 
became  a  center  of  the  slave  trade,  v/ui/Jixii^  owiui  ^^  chair  formerly 
Negro  insurrections  occurred  in  1844-48,  used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  fre- 
and  over  10,000  negroes  were  slain  In  the  ouently  confounded  with  ducking  stool. 
latter  year.  Cnckoo    (kw'kO;    genus    Cucfl/na),    a 

In  1868  commenced  an  insurrectionary  ^^'^'^'Vv  8(»j|n8orial  or  climbing  bird, 
attempt  at  independence  which  continued  the  type  of  the  familv  Cucalide.  The 
until  1878,  and  in  1895  another  rebelli<m  note  from  which  it  derives  its  name  is  a 
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loTe-call  used  only  in  the  matins  season,  the  Levant.  Though  grown  in  England 
The  greater  number  of  species  belonging  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  did  not  be- 
to  the  genus  are  confined  to  hot  countries,  come  generally  used  until  after  the  reign 
more  especially  India  and  Africa,  though  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  now  a  common 
some  are  summer  yisitants  of  colder  table  vegetable  in  the  United  States.  It 
climates.  In  America  no  true  cuckoos  is  an  annual  with  rough,  trailing  stems, 
are  found,  the  genus  Coccyzus,  to  which  large,  angular  leaves,  and  yellow  male  ana 
the  so-called  American  cuckoo  belongs,  female  flowers  set  in  the  axils  of  the 
differing  very  essentially  from  them  in  its  leafstalks.  Other  species  of  the  cucum- 
habits.  The  species  best  known  in  her  genus  are  Cuoumis  Melo,  the  common 
Europe,  the  CucQlus  canCru9^  is  a  bird  melon,  and  the  watermelon,  C,  Citrullus, 
About  the  size  of  a  small  pigeon,  though  PTinTiTnltAr.frA*  (M-agnolia  oo«m^ 
the  length  of  the  tail  gives  it  at  a  little  ^^^»*^"cr  irec  ^^^^^  ^  g^^  Ameri- 
distance  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  hawk,  can  forest  tree,  so  named  from  the  ap« 
The  adult  bird  is  ashy  gray,  with  a  white  pearance  of  its  fruit, 
breast  barred  across  with  narrow  lines  of  nnpnrhit  rkfl-kHr'hit^  Spa  Alemhio 
grayish   black;    tail   spotted   and   barred  ^^IClirDU    (kQkurblt).     Bee  AtemOwj. 

with  white ;  bill  black,  touched  at  the  gape  Cnrcnrllitfl.  (kfl-knrl>i-ta),  the  ^pical 

with  yellow ;  eyes  and  feet  yellow.    It  ap-  ^***^***  Mx^a   genus  of  the  order  Cucur- 

pears  in  England  about   the   middle   of  bitacese.    The  pompion  or  pumpkin  gourd 

ApriL  and  in  May  begins  to  deposit  its  is  C\  Pepo, 

eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  species,  giving  r!llfi1irbita.Ge£  (ka-kur-bi-ta'se-e),  the 
the  preference  to  those  of  the  hedge-spar-  vui/uxuj.fc€»i/^«/  g^upd  order,  consist- 
row,  meadow-pipit,  or  pied  wagtail.  The  ing  of  large  herbaceous  plants,  annual  or 
young  cuckoo  ejects  from  the  nest  its  perennial,  with  alternate  leaves  palm- 
young  companions,  and  monopolizes  the  ately  veined  and  scabrous,  and  unisexual 
attentions  of  its  foster-parents,  which  feed  flowers.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous, 
it  for  about  five  weeks  after  it  is  fledged,  regular,  and  with  five  lobes ;  -the  petals 
The  young  birds  do  not  leave  the  country  are  usually  either  yellow,  white,  or  green, 
until  the  end  of  August  or  even  Septem-  and  deeply  veined ;  the  fruit  fleshy  ana 
her;  but  the  adult  birds  commence  their  succulent.  The  stems  are  scabrous,  and 
flight  southward  in  July  or  latest  early  the  general  habit  is  climbing  or  trailing, 
in  August.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  by  means  of  tendrils.  The  order  con- 
cockchafers,  moths,  dragon-flies  and  cat-  tains  at  least  fifty-six  genera  and  about 
erpillars,  though  young  cuckoos  will  some-  3€N0  known  species,  abounds  in  useful  or 
times  eat  berries.  There  appears  to  be  remarkable  plants,  including  the  melon, 
a  curious  preponderance  of  male  as  com-  gourd,  cucumber,  colocynth,  bryony,  etc. 
pared  with  female  birds,  a  low  estimate  They  are  natives  of  both  hemispheres, 
putting  the  ratio  at  about  five  to  one.  chiefly  within  the  tropics.     The  annuals, 

«ii),  a  common  and  prettv  meadow  plant,  r!lli1hpsi.r  (kud-bftr),  a  purple  or  violet 
order  Crudferae,  with  pale  lilac  or  white  vuu.Mcax  colored  powder  used  in  dye- 
flowers.  C.  praiensU  is  abundant  in  ing  violet-purple  and 
Britain,  and  is  found  in  swamps  N.  of  crimson,  prepared  from  J 
New  York;  blossoms  in  April  or  May,   the    Leoandra    iartar4a^ 

F resenting  a   very   pleasing  appearance,   and  other  lichens  grow- 
t  poosesses  antiscorbutic  properties.  ing  on  rocks  in  Sweden,  ^ 

CnolrAII-ni'nt  ^^  Arum  maculdium,  Scotland,  etc.  The 
\/M.vj^vv-^Auvy  popularly  known  also  color,  however,  is  some-  Cudbear  Plant, 
by  the  names  of  *  lords-and-ladies  *  or  wha.t  fugitive,  and  in  irf*^*^*'^  *^^ 
'common  wake-robin.*     See  Arum,  Britain    it    is    used  "^•*'* 

r!nr1roA.aTiif  *  ^^oth  or  spume  found  chiefly  to  give  strength  and  brilliancy 
UUU&OQ  spil,  ^jn  plants,  being  a  secre-  to  the  indigo  blues.  There  is  Httle  es- 
tion  formed  by  the  larvae  of  a  small  sential  difference  between  cudbear  and 
homopterous  insect  {Aphrophdra  spumt^  archil.  It  is  also  used  to  give  a  crimson 
rta).  color  to  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

GuCUlids  (kn-kall-dfi),  the  systematic  CuddalOTC  (k«d-daj5r'),  or  Kudaxttb, 
vuvuAA^MK/  name  of  the  cuckoo  family.  vi*%A**e»*vx^  ^  maritime  town  in  Hin- 
See  Cuckoo.  dustan,    presidency  of  Madras  and   dis- 

CnmiTnlier  (Ic^'^Qm-ber),  the  fruit  of  trict  of  South  Arcot,  86  miles  s.  of 
\/u«/tuuuv&  Oi»ciim«  9aUvu8,  or  the  Madras.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of 
plant  itself,  belonging  to  the  Gucurbita-  great  strength  and  importance,  and  still 
ctm  or  sourd  order,  and  supposed  to  have  carries  on  a  large  land  trade  with 
b«cn  originally  imported  into  Europe  from  Madras  in  indigo,  oils  and  sugar.      It 
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also  exports  grain  and  rice.     Pop.  52,- 

2ia 

Cuddapah  ^L«>an^  t^^^ 

Hindnstan,  presidency  of  Madras.  The 
district,  of  which  the  area  is  8746  sq. 
miles,  is  traversed  n.  to  s.  by  the  Eastern 
Ghauts,  and  watered  by  the  Pennar  and 
its  affluents.  The  forests  contain  much 
valuable  timber,  and  the  minerals  include 
iron  ore,  lead^  copper,  diamonds,  etc. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
grain,  cotton  and  indigo  being  largely 
grown.  Pop.  1,291,267.— The  town  lies 
on  a  small  river  of  same  name,  an 
affluent  of  the  Pennar,  140  miles  N.  w. 
of  Madras.  It  exports  indigo  and  cotton. 
Pop.  (1901)  16,4^. 

Cudweed  (kud'wCd),  the  popular 
vuawcca  ^^^^  ^^^  Britain  for  certain 
plants  covered  with  a  cottony  pubescence, 
and  belonging  to  the  genera  Cfnaphalium, 
G.  polycephalum,  the  cottonweed,  is  com- 
mon in  fields  in  the  United  States. 
flnfliunrtli  (kud'wurth),  Ralph,  an 
l/Uawonn  English  divine  and  philos- 
opher, born  in  16i7.  He  took  his  de- 
gree and  fellowship  at  Cambridge  in 
1639;  in  1644  was  chosen  master  of 
Glare  Hall ;  in  the  following  year  regius 
professor  oi  Hebrew ;  and  in  1654  master 
of  Ghrist*8  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1678  he 
published  his  True  Intellectual  System 
of  the  Unwerse,  wherein  all  the  Reason 
and  Philosophy  of  Atheism  is  Confuted, 
and  its  ImpossilnUty  Demonstrated  (fo- 
lio)— a  work  of  an  exceedingly  erudite 
kind,  though  tediously  discursive  in  argu- 
ment   He  died  in  1688. 

fhittTiAfl.  (^^^^'^a)»  &  ^^y  o'  Spain. 
l/UVnca^Q  New  Castile,  capitalof 
Cuenca  province,  85  miles  s.  s.  E.  Madrid. 
Pop.  10,756.  It  was  built  by  the  Moors, 
stands  on  a  craggv  hill,  and  has  a  re- 
markable cathedral.  It  was  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  art  manufactures. 
Pop.  of  the  province,  249,696 ;  area,  6636 
square  miles. 

Cnenca  ^  ^^^  ^'  Ecuador,  the  third 
>  in  point  of  importance  in 
the  country,  with  a  cathedral  and 
university.  It  has  extensive  sugar  re- 
fineries, potteries  and  woolen  factories. 
Pop.  (1908  estimate)  30,000. 

Gneva    (kwa'v&),    Juaw   de   la,    a 

"*  Spanish  poet,  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His 
works  comprise  several  tracedies,  a  heroic 
poem,  a  large  number  of  lyrics  and  bal- 
lads, and  the  first  Spanish  didactic  poem 
—on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  No  details  are 
known  of  his  life. 
Cnflfi  (ktl'fik),    a    term    derived    from 


the  i>ashalic  of  Bagdad,  and  applied  to  a 
certain  class  of  Arabic  written  cnaractera. 
The  Cufic  characters  were  the  written 
characters  of  Arabian  alphabet  in  use 
from  about  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  until  about  the  eleventh. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  invented  at 
Cufa,  and  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  the  Koran.  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  Neskhi  characters,  which 
are  still  in  use.  Under  the  name  of  CufIc 
coins  are  comprehended  the  ancient  coins 
of  the  Mohammedan  princes,  which  have 
been  found  in  modern  times  to  be  impor- 
tant for  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
East  They  are  of  gold  (dinar),  silver 
(dirhem),  and  brass  {fals),  but  the  sil- 
ver coins  are  most  frequent,  and  numbers 
of  them  have  been  discovered  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  central 
provinces  of  European  Russia. 
Cuirass  (kwl-ras'),  an  article  of  de- 
^^^  fensive  armor,  protectiog  the 

body  both  before  and  behind,  and  com- 
posed of  leather,  metal,  or  other  mate- 
rials variously  worked.  It  was  in  com- 
mon use  throughout  Europe  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  England  it  fell  into 
disuse  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  and  in 
France  a  little  later.  It  was  reintroduced 
by  Naipoleon  I,  and  the  achievements  of 
his  cuirassiers  led  to  its  adoption  for 
regiments  of  heavy  cavalry  in  most  Enro- 
pean  armies.    See  Arms  and  Armor. 

Cnir-boTiilly  <j^,Te^n,">l.i?te 

then  impressed  with  ornaments,  used  for 
shields,  girdles,  sword-sheaths,  coffers, 
purses,  shoes,  and  many  other  articles; 
also,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  hang- 
ings for  rooms  gilded  and  psinted,  and, 
when  heightened  by  gold  or  silver,  known 
as  ouir  dor4  or  cuir  argent4. 
CuisheS.  or  CmssBS  (kwish'es,  kwis*- 
'  ez),  defensive  armor  for  the 
thighs,  originally  of  buff  leather,  which 
was  gradually  superseded  by  plate  iroo 
or  steeL  Cuishes  were  introduced  into 
England  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century. 

CiLiaS  (ktt-ahas).  Jacques,  or  Cu- 
vujcM  jAcius,  a  distinguished  French 
jurist,  bom  about  1520 ;  long  professor 
of  law  at  Bourges;  died  in  1590.  He 
owed  his  reputation  to  the  light  shed  by 
him  on  Roman  law.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  historical  legal  school,  if  not  of 
scientific  jurisprudence. 
Culdees  (l^urdSz),  a  reUglons  Older 
^  ^„\  which  at  an  early  period  bad 
^tabUshments  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  are  especlallv 
spoken  of  in  Scotland.  Ttie  name  is  of 
uncertain   etymology;    but   is    probably 
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from  Celtic  words  meanUiff  '  attendant  of  ia  the  conrse  of  the  day,  one  ahoTe  ani 
God.'    It  first  appears  in  the  eighth  cen-  the  other  below  the  pole, 
tuiy,    and    the    Culdees    distinctively    so  /i^fj--^x„    (kul'ti-va-turK    an    agri- 
called  seem  to  have  been  anchorites  living  vuxuvavui     cultural  implement  with 
nnder  their  own  abbots  and  for  long  re-  loog,  strong,  broad-pointed  iron  teeth  or 
maining   independent  of   Rome.     Other-  tines,   for   tearing   up   or  loosening   the 
wise    archaeologists    have    discovered    no  soil;  also  called  a  horse-hoe. 
essential  point  eiUier  of  faiti».ri^al  or  (1-1--^^^    (kul'v6r-in),    a    long    and 
constitution  m  which  they  differed  from   vuxvciiu    gje^der  cannon  used  in  the 
the  other  clergy  of  the  western  church.       sixteenth  century.    It  generally  carried  a 
Cnlicidfle    (ktl-li'-si-de),    a    subfamily  ball  of  about  18  lbs.;   the  demiculverin 
m,     ,..        r«.^'  dipterous  insects,  family  carried  one  of  about  half  that  weight 
Tipubdffi.    The  genus  Culex  comprehends  n«y„*n     (kti'mg),  a  very  ancient  city  of 
the  common  gnat  and  the  mosquito.  vuumw     Italy,  in  Campania,  the  oldest 

RnlilnxiriiTi  "Rnrlr  (W-lil'a-wan),  a  colony  of  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  founded 
i/uiiiawaii  j>arJL  valuable  aromatic,  about  1030  b.c.  by  colonists  from  Chalcis, 
pungent  bark,  derived  from  Cinnatn6mum  in  Euboea,  and  from  Cyme  (Greek. 
Cultlawan,  a  tree  of  the  Moluccas,  use-  Kum€)  in  Asia  Minor.  It  founded 
ful  in  indigestion,  diarrhea,  etc  CaU^  Naples  (Neapolis),  and  in  Sicily  Zande 
also  dove-bark.  or    Messina.      In    420   B.O.    Cum»    was 

Cnllen  Williaic,  physidan  and  med-  taken  by  the  Campanians,  and  with  them 
vtuA^Aj.)  j^  writer,  bom  at  Hamilton,  came  under  the  power  of  Rome  (346 
Lanarkshire,  in  1710.  In  1740  he  took  the  B.c.)  It  was  destroyed  A.a  1207,  and  % 
degree  of  M.D.,  was  appointed  in  1751  re-  few  ruins  onlv  now  exist 
gius  professor  of  medidne  in  the  Univer-  fill  in  A  n^  (ka-ma-nft),  a  town  of  Ven- 
sity  of  Glasgow.  He  died  in  1790.  His  prin-  ^^^^*"*  ezuela.  It  is  the  oldest  Bu- 
diMil  works  are :  Lectures  on  fhe  Materia  ropean  city  in  South  America,  having 
MedicOj  Synopsis  Nosologiw  Methodiow,  been  founded  in  1523.  It  lies  near  the 
and  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  and  has  a 
Cnllera.  (hfll-ya'rA),  a  town  of  Spain,  Koo^  roadstead  in  Cumana  Bay,  with  a 
vuucia  province  and  25  miles  s.  by  ^^^^^  ^^  cacao,  sugar,  tobacco,  etc  Pop. 
E.  of  Valenoa.    Pop.  Il,d47.  12,051. 

CnUinan  Diamond,  S£«on*d'?oun1  C^l>«rlaad  S?r"2^"'So^w«t^ 

in  the  Transvaal,  in  the  mines  of  the  Pre-  county  of  England.  Area.  1520  sq.  miles, 
mier  Diamond  Mining  Conopany,  where  it  There  is  great  variety  of  surface  in  dif- 
was  discoveped  in  lw6.  Before  cutting,  fereut  parts.  Two  ranges  of  mountains 
its  length  was  4^  inches;  height  2^  may  be  traced — one  towards  the  norths 
inches;  breadth,  2%  inches;  total  uncut  to  which  belongs  the  ridge  called  Cross- 
weight  3253%  carats,  or  over  a  pound  and  fell  (2892  ft)  :  and  the  other  to  the 
a  half.  It  was  bougnt  by  the  South  Afri-  southwest  of  which  the  highest  peak  is 
can  government  for  $1,000,000  and  pre-  Skiddaw  (3058  ft).  The  two  largest 
sented  to  King  Edward  VII.  Subse-  rivers  are  the  Eden  and  the  Derwent 
quently  it  was  cut  into  a  number  of  gems,  The  county  embraces  part  of  the  '  Lake 
the  largest  of  which  weighed  516%  carats.  Country '  of  Ensrland.  Cumberland  ia 
and  another  309  3/16  carats.  rich  in  minerals,  indudlng  lead,  gypsum, 

Gnlloden  Moor  (kul-lod'en),  a  heath  «nc  and  espedally  coal  and  rich 
Vfiuiuucii  jn.uur  |j^  gcotiand.  4  miles  hematite  iron-ore.  In  the  western  division 
B.  of  IiKvemess,  cdebrated  for  the  victory  of  the  county  there  are  a  great  many 
obtained  April  16,  1746,  by  the  Duke  of  blast-furnaces,  and  works  for  the  manu- 
Cumberland  over  Frince  Cnarles  Edward  facture  of  steel  and  finished  iron.  The 
Stuart  (the  Pretender)  and  his  adherents,  principal  crops  raised  are  oats,  barley. 
The  battie  was  the  termination  of  the  at-  wheat  and  turnips,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
tempts  of  the  Stuart  family  to  recover  enclosed  lands  is  sown  in  clover  and 
the  throne  of  England.  grass.     The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep 

nnlm  in  botany,  the  Jointed  and  usu-  and  dairy  farming  are  engaged  in  to  a 
VIUIU5  ^jjy.  jjqiIo^  gtem  of  grasses,  gen-  considerable  extent  Carlisle  is  the 
erally  herbaceous,  but  woody  and  tredike  eountv  town ;  the  other  prindpal  towns 
in  the  bamboo.  are  the  seaports  Whitehaven,   Working- 

PnlTm-iviQfiATi  (kul-mi-n&'shun),  in  ton  and  Maryport;  and  the  inland  towns 
l/UlHUJUillOU  astronomy,  the  passing  Penrith,  Cockermouth  and  Keswick, 
of  a  star  through  the  meridian,  because  Pop.  (1911)  265,780. 
it  has  at  that  moment  reached  the  high-  CnmberlaTld  *  tovm  of  Providence 
est  point  (oulmen)  of  its  apparent  patii  ^*^™"eriana,  ^  ^^^^  j^j^^^^  i^ 
in  the  Ay.    Two  colminations  take  place  the  northeast  of  the  State.     It  manu« 
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factures  cotton,  horseshoes,  etc.,  and  is  It  was  the  scene  of  important  military 
in  a  mineral-bearing  region.    Pop.  10,107.  incidents  dnring  the  Ciyil  War. 

Cumberland, ;,  «^{eg^;„/Voi.n^!  Cumberland  Monntain*,  j,"  .t^.; 

Maryland,  on  the  Potomac,  167  miles  by  part  of  a  range  of  the  Appalachian  sys- 
rail  from  Baltimore.  It  is  on  the  edge  of  tem.  rarely  exceeding  2000  feet  in  height, 
the  great  George's  Creek  Cumberiand  coal  r!iiTnl)^r1si.Tlfl  Prftsbvteriail 
basin,  and  iron  is  largely  worked  in  the  ^uniDCnana  JTrcsoyicrittU 
vicinity.  There  are  iron  and  other  manu-  rThlireTl  ^  religious  denomination 
factures;  abundant  timber,  cement,  rock,  ^** *******>  founded  in  1810  during  a 
clay,  natural  gas,  etc     Pop.  21.839.  revival  in  Tennessee.    They  accepted  th<» 

fhinihprlaTirl  a  river  of  the  United  Presbyterian  creed  with  the  exception  of 
viuuucruilia,  g^^^^^  which  runs  predestination.  In  1906,  when  they  unitfvl 
through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  into  the  with  the  Northern  church,  they  had  2922 
<^o,  having  a  course  of  about  600  miles,  churches,  with  227,000  members,  including 
navigable  for  steamboats,  200  miles.  42,000  colored  mef^bership. 

ChrnilifkrloTirl  Richabd,  a  notable  fSnml^'ro^  or  Oumbrat  (kum-brft'), 
UUmDeriaiia;  dramaS?  writer,  bom  WlUlDraC,  ^^  Gbeateb  and  Lesser! 
at  Cambridge,  England,  in  1732.  After  two  Scottish  islands  in  the  Firth  of 
stndring  at  Westminster  and  Cambridge  Clyde^  belonging  to  the  county  of  Bute, 
he  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  They  are  both  small,  the  only  town  be- 
Halifax,  who  bestowed  on  him  a  few  ing  BiiUport,  a  seaside  resort, 
years  later  a  clerkship  of  reports  in  Chiniliriii  (kum'bri-a),  an  ancient 
the  office  of  trade  and  plantations.  After  ^luiiuxxa  British  principality,  com- 
one  or  two  failures  in  writing  for  the  prising,  besides  part  of  Cumberland,  the 
stage,  his  We$i  Indian,  brought  out  by  Scotch  districts  Galloway,  Kyle,  Car- 
Oarrick  in  1771,  proved  eminently  sue-  rick,  Cnnningliam  and  Strathclyde,  its 
cessful,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  less  capital  beinf  Alduyd  or  Dumbarton, 
popular  Fashionable  Lover,  The  Choleric  It  was  possibly  at  one  time  the  chief 
If  an.  The  Note  of  Hand  and  The  Battle  seat  of  the  (legendary)  kingdom  of 
of  Hattinffe.  In  1775  he  became  secre-  Arthur,  and  in  the  sixth  century  was  an 
tary  to  the  board  of  trade,  and  in  1780  important  and  powerful  kingdom.  It 
was  employed  on  a  mission  to  Lisbon  speedily,  however,  fell  under  Saxon  dem- 
and Madrid,  but  failing  to  satisfy  the  ination.  and  early  in  the  eleventh  century 
ministry  was  compelled  to  retire.  In  ad-  was  given  by  Edmund  of  Wessex  to 
dition  he  wrote  several  novels,  poems,  etc  Malcolm  of  Scotland  to  be  held  as  a 
He  also  edited  the  London  Review,  He  fief  of  the  crown  of  England.  The  name 
died  in  1811.  still  survives  in  Cumberland. 

Cumberland,  ^^"-,  ^i^^  Ciunbrian  Mountains  \^\l^;^- 

of  George  II  of  England,  bom  in  1721.  a  range  of  hills  in  England,  occupying 
At  the  battle  of  Detangen  he  was  parts  of  the  counties  of  Cumberland, 
wounded  when  fighting  at  the  side  of  Westmoreland,  and  North  Lancashire 
his  father,  and  though  unsuccessful  at  The  mountains  rise  with  steep  acclivities, 
Fontenoy,  where  he  had  the  command  enclosing  in  some  parts  narrow  but  well- 
•f  the  allied  army,  he  rose  in  reputatioh  cultivated  valley8|.  with  numerous  pic- 
by  somewhat  brutually  subduing  the  in-  tnresque  lakes,  this  being  the  Enslish 
surrection  in  Scotland  caused  by  the  *Lake  Country'  so  much  frequented  by 
landing    of   Charles    Edward    Stuart    in  tourists. 

1746.  In  1747  Cumberland  was  defeated  CnmiTi  o^  Cttic'min  (kum'in),  an  um- 
by  Marshal  Saxe  at  Lafeld,  and  in  1767  ^*^^**^i  belliferous  plant  {Cunanum 
he  lost  the  battle  of  Hastenbeck,  against  Cymfnum)  which  grows  wild  in  Esypt 
D'Estr6es,  and  concluded  the  convention  and  Syria,  and  is  largely  cultivated  in 
at  Closterseven,  by  which  40,000  Eng-  Sicily  and  Malta,  whence  it  is  exported, 
lish  soldiers  were  disarmed  and  dis-  The  fruit,  called  cumin  seeds,  is  of  a 
banded,  and  Hanover  placed  at  the  light-brown  color,  with  an  aromatic  smell 
mercv  of  the  French.  He  then  retired  and  caraway-like  taste,  and  possesses 
in  disgrace  from  his  public  offices,  and  stimulating  and  carminative  properties, 
took  no  active  part  in  affairs.  He  died  niiinTniTify  (kum'ing),  John,  bom  in 
in  1765.  l^Umming     ^g^^  ^^  'Aberdeen,   where 

rhiTnltArlaTiil  (U^-n  &  narrow  pass-  he  graduated.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
IJnmDenana  Uap,  ^^^     ^^^^    ^^  ^^^  ^^  became  minister  of  the   Scotch 

feet  wide  throng  the  Cumberland  Moun-  Church,  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden, 
tains  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  London,  where  he  labored  for  half  a 
and  at  the  western  extremity  of  Virginia,  century,    publishing   during    that   period 
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CnnuDiiig  Cuneiform  Writing 

oyer    two    hundred    works.      He    had    a  the    English    court,    and    established  im- 

high    reputation    as    an    orator,    but    he  portant  connections.     See  Vomyn, 

was  most  widely  known  latterly  in  con-  Cll1ldina.Tnfl.rGa.     (kon-di-na-mHrlKa), 

nection     with     his     prophecies     of     the  ^  "-»****•»*«»•'**«'*  ^«»      one  of  the  depart- 

sneedy  coming  of  the  end  of  all  things,  ments    of    the    Republic    of    Colombia. 

His    most    popular    works    were :     Tfte  Area,  estimated  79,810  square  miles ;  pop. 

Great      Tribulation.      The      Redemption  537,658. 

Draweth  Nigh,  Apocalyptic  Sketches  nnnflTirflTicyn  (kun-du-ran'go),  the 
and  Voices  of  the  Night.  Died  in  1881.  ^unauiango  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  .^  ^^^^ 
Gnmmin?  Koualeyn  Gsoboe  Qobt  dor  to  a  plant  found  in  Loya  province. 
o9  DON,  the  '  Lion-hunter,'  It  is  also  found  in  Colombia  and  is 
a  Scottish  sportsman  and  writer,  born  claimed  to  be  useful  in  the  cure  of  can- 
in  1820 ;  died  at  Fort  Augustus,  in  Scot-  cer,  scrofula  and  other  blood  diseases, 
land,  in  1866.  He  entered  tne  army.  Its  virtues  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
served some  years  ?n  India,  joined  the  covered  by  accident,  an  Indian  woman 
Cape  Rifles,  and  from  1843  till  1849  administering  it  to  her  husband,  who 
made  five  hunting  expeditions  into  vari-  was  suffering  from  internal  cancer.  Her 
ous  parts  of  Africa.  Records  of  Us  purpose  was  to  poison  him  and  put  him 
adventures  are  to  be  found  in  his  Five  out  of  his  misery,  but  instead  of  dying 
Years  of  a  Hunter* s  Life  (1850),  and  the  he  became  quite  cured.  Despite  this 
Lion  Hunter  of  South  Africa  (1856).  story,  however,  the  actual  value  of  the 
Pn'vMVM^'MM  (kum'ins),  Albert  Baibd,  plant  is  in  question. 
l/UmminB,  American  legislator,  born  nnTiPifAmi  Writ in<F  (ktl-nS'i-form ; 
in   Carmichaels,   Pa.,  in  1850.     He  was  V/UneUOnn   WnXingJ^^^   ouneus, 

governor  of  Iowa,  1902-08;  elected  U.  S.  a  wedge,  and  forma,  a  shape),  the  name 

enator    (Republican)    in   1908   to   sue-  applied   to   the   wedge-shaped   characters 

ceed  W.  B.  Allison,  and  reelected  in  1909.  of    the    iuwcriptions   on   old    Babylonian 

Cumul&tive    vote  ^^^^'^  -la-tiv)_,  and  Persian  monuments;  sometimes  also 

loe  sysiein 
which  every  voter  is  entitled  to  as  i 
votes  as  there  are  persons  to  be  ele 
and  may  give  them  all  to  one 
candidate,  or  may  distribute  them 
among  the  candidates,  as  he 
thinks  fit.  The  principle  was  first 
introduced  into  Britain  by  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  of 
1870,  and  has  been  applied  on 
school  board,  and  later  in  parlia- 
mentary elections.  It  has  been 
advocated  for  many  years  in  the 
United  States  and  has  been  em-      Pufof  a  Babylonian  Bziok  Bearing  CuDdform  Writing. 

Sloyed  to  a  minor  extent  in  Illinois  and  and  to  have  been  invented  by  the  primi- 

[ichigan.     The  supreme  court  of  Michi-  tive  Accadian   inhabitants   of   Babylonia 

gan  pronounced  it  constitutional  in  1891.  (a  probable  Turanian  race),  from  whom 

Cmnvn    (^^^'i^i)*    CJomyn,    or    Cum-  they    were    borrowed    with    considerable 

VMMU1.J        MING,   a  family  whose  name  modification   by   the   subsequent   Babylo- 

appears  frequently   in   the  early  history  nians  and  Assyrians,  who  were  Semites 

of    Eneland   and    Scotland.     It   had   its  by  race  and  spoke  an  entirely  different 

original    possessions    near    the    town    of  language.      The    use    of    the    character, 

Comines    in    France,    and    from    one    of  however,  ceased  shortly  after  the  reign 

the  branches  sprang  the  historian  Philip  of   Alexander  the  Great ;   and   after  the 

de  Comines.     The  English  Comyns  came  lapse   of   nearly   two   thousand   years   it 

over  with   William    the   Conqueror,   and  was  doubted  by  many  if  the  signs  had 

Robert  Comyn  was  sent  by   William   to  ever  had  an  intelligible  meaning.     They 

reduce     the     northern     provinces.       His  were    even    re^rded    by    some    as    the 

nephew    became    chancellor    of    Scotland  work  of  a  species  of  worm,  by  others  as 

about  1133,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  thir-  mere  talismanic  signs,   astrological  sym- 

teenth  century  the  family  counted  among  bols   and   the   like.     The  first   hints   ta- 

its  members  four  Scottish  earls.     In  the  wards  decipherment  were  given  by  Kar 

beginning   of   the    fourteenth   century   it  stens  Niebuhr  late  in  Uie  eighteenth  cen- 

was  almost  annihilated  by  Robert  Bruce,  tury ;  and  the  labors  of  Grotefend,  Rask, 

who    slew    the    son    of    its    head     (the  Burnouf,    Ijassen,    Rawlinson    and    other 

Lord   of  Badenoch)    in   Dumfries.     The  investigators  tilowly  perfected  the  means 

Camyns    who    escaped    settled    down    in  o'  translation.     Most  of  the  inscriptions 
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Conene 


Cur 


first  discovered  were  in  three  different 
langoages  and  as  many  yarieties  of 
cuneiform  writing,  the  most  prominent, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  simplest  and 
latest,  being  the  Persian  cuneiform  writ- 
ing with  about  sixty  letters.  Next  older 
in  time  and  much  more  complex  is 
what  is  designated  the  Assyrian  or  Bab- 
ylonian system  of  writing,  consisting 
of  from  600  to  700  characters,  partly 
alphabetic^  partly  syllabic,  or  represent- 
ing sound  groups.  Finally  comes  the 
Accadian  inscriptions,  the  oldest  of  all, 
origiiAlly  proceeding  from  a  people  who 
had  reached  a  considerable  degree  of 
civilization  more  than  four  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  and  whose  language 
(allied  to  Turkish)  ceased  to  be  a  liv- 
ing tongue  about  1700  B.C.  The  most 
celebrated  trilingual  inscription  is  that 
at  Behistun,  in  Persia,  cut  upon  the 
face  of  a  rock  1700  feet  nigh,  and  record- 
ing a  portion  of  the  history  of  Darius. 
The  British  Museum  contains  many 
thousands  of  inscribed  clay  tablets,  cyl- 
inders, prisms,  etc.,  the  decipherment 
of  which  is  in  progress.  Many  have  also 
been  collected  by  American  Investii^ators, 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
a  rich  collection  of  inscriptions.  See 
also  Assyria, 

PimoTiA  (ku-n@'ne),  a  river  of  South 
lyUUene  Africa,  which  enters  the  At- 
lantic after  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  and  German  ter- 
ritories there. 

CimeO.  See  Coni, 

Cnnningliam  <J^?thepS'*?.r^'mS? 

fertile  district  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland. 

(hinningham,  tis^^rk^^i^,^ 

in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland ;  appren- 
ticed in  his  eleventh  year  to  a  stone- 
mason. Having  been  employed  by 
Cromek  to  collect  materials  for  his  Re- 
mains of  Nithsdale  and  OaUoway  Song, 
he  sent  instead  his  own  productions, 
which  were  printed,  but  ouickly  recog- 
nized as  being  forgeries.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  where  he  at  first  sup- 
ported himself  by  journalism,  but  after- 
wards obtained  a  situation  in  the  stu- 
dio of  Chantrey,  with  whom  he  remained 
till  his  death.  His  later  works  com- 
prise fhe  drama  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Max- 
well; the  novels  of  Paul  Jones  and  Sir 
Michael  Scott;  the  Songs  of  Scotland; 
his  British  Painter  s.  Sculp  tors,  and 
Architects  (1829)  ;  and  lives  of  Bums 
and  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He  died 
at  London  in  1842. — His  son  Petkb 
(1816-69)  is  also  known  as  the  author 
of    a    series    of    works,    including    Th^ 


Story  of  Nell  Owynne,  Life  of  Drum- 
mona  of  Hatcthornden,  Modem  London^ 
Life  of  Inigo  Jonest  etc.  He  also  edited 
Walpole*s  Letters,  Ooldsmith*s  Works, 
etc.,  and  contributed  to  many  periodicals 
and  magazines. 

C««.«i^«.«i.T.M^  WiLLiAif,  Scottish 
Unningnain,  divine,  famous  for 
rousing  speeches  and  pamphlets;  born  in 
1805;  died  in  1801.  He  visited  the 
United  States  in  1843  to  collect  informa. 
tion  with  regard  to  theological  institu- 
tioDfl* 

Cnnel  (ktl'P«l)»  *  small,  shallow,  por- 
""ir^  ous,  cup-like  vessel,  used  in 
assays,  to  separate  the  precious  metals 
from  their  alloys.  See  Assaying, 
CnmA  (>ttl'pid;  Lat.  Cupido),  the  god 
\ju.yMx\L  ^£  love;  corresponding  with  the 
Greek  ErOs.  lie  is  represented  as  a 
winged  infant,  naked,  armed  with  a  bow 
and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows. 
flTi'nAlfl  (ka'p6-la),  in  architecture,  a 
vu|Kiia  gpherical  vault  on  the  top  of 
an  edifice;  a  dome  or  the  round  top  of 
a  dome.  The  Italian  word  cupola  signi- 
fies a  hemispherical  roof  which  covers 
a  circular  building,  like  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome  and  the  Round  Temple  of  Vesta 
at  Tivoli.  The  term  is  also  applied  dis- 
tinctively to  the  concave  interior  as  op- 
gDsed  to  the  dome  forming  its  exterior, 
ee  Dome, 
CnTimilff  (kup'ing),  a  surgical  op- 
^**^^***o  eration  consisting  in  the 
application  of  the  cupping-glass  in  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  abstract  blood 
from,  or  draw  it  to,  a  particular  part 
When  blood  is  removed  the  operation  is 
termed  cupping  or  wet-cupping;  when  no 
blood  is  drawn,  it  is  dry-cupping.  The 
cupping-glass,  a  cup-shaped  glass  vessel, 
is  nrst  held  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  bv  which  means  the  included  air 
is  rarefied.  In  this  state  it  is  applied 
to  the  skin,  and  as  the  heated  air  cools 
it  contracts  and  produces  a  partial  vac- 
uum, so  that  the  skin  and  integuments 
are  drawn  up  slightly  into  the  glass  and 
become  swollen.  If  blood  is  to  be  drawn, 
a  scarificator  or  spring-lancet  is  gener- 
ally used. 

CupreSSUS.     See  Cypress. 

CupnUferm  ie^-^^^'JT-^l.i^J'rn; 

the  peculiar  husk  or  cup  {cupule)  in 
which  the  fruit  is  enclosed.  They  are 
trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting  chiefly  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  common  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  North  America.  The  chief  genera 
are  the  oak,  chestnut,  beech  and  hazel. 
QnT  ^c  name  loosely  given  to  aiur 
>    worthless  dog  or   mongrel  bread* 
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Curagao  Curb-roof 

bat  applied  more  strictly  to  a  cross  be-  zil,  is  a  handsome  bird,  nearly  as  large 
tween  the  sheep-dog  and  terrier.  as    the    tnrkey    and    more    imposing    in 

Curacao    (kO-rA-sH'O').    an    island    of  appearance,  being  of  a  dark-violet  color, 
^f^       the  Dutch    West  Indies,   in  with    a   purplish-green    gloss  above   and 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  4G  miles  N,  of  the  ^ 

coast  of  Venezuela ;  36  miles  long  and  8 
miles  broad;  capital  \/iliem8tad,  princi- 
pal harbor  Santa  Anna.  It  is  hiil>',  wild 
and  barren,  with  a  hot,  dry  climate. 
Yellow  fever  has  visited  it  every  sixth  or 
seventh  year.  Fresh  water  is  scarce, 
and  serious  droughts  occur.  The  tama- 
rind, cocoa-palm,  banana  and  other  use- 
ful trees  are  reared — among  them  three 
varieties  of  orange,  from  oue  of  which 
the  Guraco  liqueur  is  made.  Sugar, 
tobacco,  cochineal  and  maize  are  also 
produced,  but  the  staple  exports  are  salt, 
and  a  valuable  phosphate  of  lime  used 
as  a  manure  in  its  natural  state,  or 
made  to  yield  valuable  superphosphates. 

The  islands  of  Curagao,  Bonaire,  Oruba  Crerted  CuraaBow  (Cm*  aUdor), 

(or  Aruba),  the  Little  Curacao  form  on  the  breast;  the  abdomen  is  snow 
a  Dutch  government,  the  residence  of  white,  and  the  crest  golden.  Another 
the  governor  being  at  Willemstad.  From  species  is  the  red  curassow  (Craw  ru- 
the  sixteenth  century  Curacao  was  held  in  bra ) ,  also  a  native  of  South  America, 
succession  by  the  Spaniards,  Dutch  and  and  about  the  size  of  a  turkey.  The 
British,  and  finally  ceded  to  Holland  at  cushew-bird  {Vraw  pauwi)  is  called  the 
the  general  peace  in  1814.     Pop.  29,718;  galeated   curassow. 

including  the  dependencies,  about  50,000.  Curate  (1^^'^^^);  properly  an  Incnm- 
GnracaO  ^^  Curac^a,  a  liqueur  or  ^***«*»^  bent  who  has  the  care  of 
«^>  cordial  prepared  from  a  souls;  now  generally  restricted  to  signify 
peculiar  kind  of  bitter  orange  growing  the  substitute  or  assistant  of  the  actual 
m  Curacao,  which  has  a  persistent  aro-  incumbent  In  the  Church  of  England 
matic  odor  and  taste.  It  is  prepared  curacies  are  either  niipendary  or  per- 
from  the  yellow  part  of  the  rind,  which  petual,  A  stipendiary  curate  is  one 
is  steeped  in  strong  alcohol,  the  infu-  who  is  hired  by  the  rector  or  vicar  to 
sion  being  afterwards  distilled  and  recti-  serve  for  him  and  may  be  removed  at 
fied  and  mixed  with  syrup.  For  the  true  pleasure;  a  perpetual  curate  is  one  who 
orange,  the  common  bitter  orange  of  is  not  dependent  on  the  rector,  but  is 
Europe  is  often  substituted,  and  the  supported  by  a  part  of  the  athes  or 
genuine    deep-yellow    color    imitated    by  otherwise.    The  perpetual  curacy  is  prac-  ^M 

caramel,  etc.  tically   a    vicarage.      In    the    Protestant  ^H 

nnrftri    (kO'rft-ri),     Cu'baba,     Urasa,  Episcopal  Church  in  America  the  office  of  ^H 

vriuaAx    \voOBALi,    the    well-known  curate  corresponds  in  the  mam  to  that  of  ^H 

arrow-poison    used    by    the    Indians    of  the  English  curate.  ^H 

Spanish  Guiana  and  of  Northern  Brazil  p«rfi.f  nr    (kfi-rft'tar),  in  dvil  law,  the  ^ 

It  is  the  aqueous  extract  of  a  tree,  the  vttratui  guardian  of  a  minor  who 
8tryclino9  ioxifira,  thickened  with  mu-  has  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  of  per- 
cilaginous  matter;  and  its  properties  are  sons  under  various  disabilities,  or  of  the 
such  that  if  introduced  into  a  scratch  estate  of  deceased  or  absent  persons  and 
or  puncture  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  mix  insolvents. — In  learned  institutions  the 
with  the  blood,  it  causes  death  by  pa-  person  who  has  charge  of  the  library  or 
ralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the  respiratory  collections  of  natural  mstory,  etc 
organs.     It  may,  however,  be  Introduced  ^      -     ..  m.        m        t     j         h 

in  moderate  doses  into  the  aUmentary  Curb.  pe  general  term  for  a  hard  sweU- 
canal  without  injury,  and  animals  killed  .  7  ^^^  ?°.u*  **25^  L^F*  ^*  ?°???^ 
by  it  are  wholesome  as  food.  The  active  ot  a  strain  of  the  straight  Ugament  which 
principle  is  called  curarin.  "i»8  ^^"^  ^«  back  of  the  hock. 

finrflJiftA'ar  (ktl-ras'sO),  or  Hocoo,  the  Cnrli-roof  ^^  architecture,  a  roof 
UUraSSOW  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  gallinaceous  ^»iro-rooi,    ^  ^^^  ^^  ntten,  in- 

birds  of  the  genus  Oram,  family  Craci-  stead  of  continuing  straight  down  from 
dffi ;  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Amer-  the  ridge  to  the  walls,  are  at  a  given 
ica.  The  crested  curassow  (Oram  aleo-  height  received  on  plates,  which  in  their 
tor),  found  in  Guiana,  Mexico  and  Bra-  turn  are  supported  by  rafters  less  in- 
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Curb-sender  Curlew 

dined  to  the  horizon,  so  that  this  kind  mon  wider  use  all  the  authorities  and 
of  roof  presents  a  bent  appearance,  functionaries  formingr  the  papal  court 
whence  its  name.  Called  also  a  Man-  The  different  branches  of  the  curia  hav- 
sard  roof,  from  the  name  of  its  inven-  iug  respect  to  church  government  are 
tor.  the  sacred  congregation  of  cardinals,  the 
Cnrb-Sender  ^^  automatic  signaling  secretariat  of  state,  and  the  vicariate  of 
"  "  ^  apparatus  invented  by  Rome,  the  machinery  employed  being 
Sir  W.  Thomson  of  Glasgow  and  Prof,  supplied  by  the  chancery,  the  dataria, 
Fleeming  Jenkin  of  Edinburgh,  and  used  and  the  camera  apostolica.  As  'supreme 
in  submarine  telegraphy.  The  messaf^e  judge'  in  Christendom  the  pope  acts 
is  punched  on  a  paper  ribbon,  which  is  through  special  congregations  and  dele- 
then  passed  through  the  transmitting  ap-  £ated  judges,  6t  through  the  regular  tri- 
paratus  by  clockwork.  The  name  is  due  bunals  of  the  rota  and  se^atura,  and  the 
to  the  fact  that  when  a  current  of  one  penitentiaria.  The  institution  of  the 
kind  of  electricity  is  sent  by  the  instru-  papal  chai>el  and  the  household  of  the 
ment  another  of  the  opposite  kind  is  pope  (famUia  poniifloa)  are  also  classed 
sent  immediately  after  to  curb  the  first,  as  departments  of  the  curia;  and  finally 
the  effect  of  the  second  transmission  the  functionaries  maintaining  the  external 
being  to  make  the  indication  produced  relation  of  the  pope — ^legates,  nuncios, 
by  the  first  sharp  and  distinct,  instead  apostolic  delegates,  etc.  Formerly  the 
of  slow  and  uncertain.  curia  included  also  the  mechanism  and 
CurCaS.    See  Phv9i<ynui.  functions  of  secular  administration. 

Curcnlionidffi   (kur-ka-ll-on'i-de),  the  Curiatii.       See  Horatii. 

J^Tt  i^tl   weevils    or    snout-  n-jyi^Q    (ktl.ri-k<»,    a    town   of    Chile. 

beetles,  one  of  the  most  extensive  fami-  v^uiiuu    ^npjtal    of    province    of    same 

lies  of  coleopterous  insects.     See  Weevil,  name.     Pop.  14,577.     Area  of  province. 

Curcuma    ^^"^?*"'?\l»    a.  genus    of  2978  sq.  miles;  pop.  119311. 

vuxviuixa      1  ^^    of  the  gnger  fami-  fi„-:^    (ktt-r€),  Pikrbii,   physicist  and 

ly,    of   which    C.    longa    yields    tumeno^  vuiic     demist,  professor  of  physics  in 

0,  gedoaria,  sedoary.  the  Sorbonne,  bom  near  Paris,  1859.    He 

Curd.    See  Cheete  and  MUh.  aided  his  wife,  Marie  (born  in  Poland  in 

r._  _,^     T^  J-  1867),  in  the  analytical  study  of  pitch- 

Cnrfew  C^ar^^;  Fr.  couvre-feu,  covet  blende,   through  which,  in  1898.  the  re- 

vuxx^vv   fire),    a     practice    originated  markable  element  radium  was  discovered. 

in  Bngland   by  William   the  Conqueror,  QqIv  the  bromide  of  this  was  known  until 

who  directed  that  at  the  ringing  of  the  1916,  when  Madame  Curie  succeeded  in 

—  beU     at     eight  isolating  the  metaL    He  was  kUled  aod- 

o'clock   all  tires  dentally   in   Paris,   April   19,   1906.   and 

and  lights  should  Madame  Curie  was  elected  to  succeed  him 

be  extinguished,  as  professor. 

The  law  was  re-  (1^1  ri  a    Mabie.     See  Radium  and  pre- 
gealed  by  Henry  v»uiic,  ^^^^^  artide. 


I   in   1100,    but  ri«yn-f;i,«      (k5-ri-t6'ba),  a  town  of  S, 
the  bell  contin-  t»uni/lPa     brazil,  capital  of  the  prov- 


ued  to  be  rung  ince  of  ParanA,  connected  by  railway 
in  many  districts  with  the  port  of  Paranagua.  Pop.  24.553. 
to  modern  times  nTirlAiir  (kuria;  Numeniua),  a  genua 
and  probably  V'UriCW  ^^  ^^^^^  belonging  to  the 
Oarfajr  for  FJre.-^Dem.  may  Still  be  order  Grallatores,  or  Waders,  and  of  the 
min'i  Encyo.  dee  Beaux  heard.  The  name  same  family  (ScolopacidcB)  as  the  snipe 
™^  ,  ^  ,  ^  .  was  also  given  and  woodcock.  The  genus  is  charac- 
formerly  to  a  domestic  utensil  for  covering  terized  by  a  very  long,  slender  and  are- 
up  a  fire.  ^  In  the  United  States  an  ordi-  uated  bill,  tall  and  partiy  naked  legs,  and 
nance  establishing  a  curfew,  with  the  pur-  a  short,  somewhat  rounded  tail.  The 
pose  of  keeping  young  people  off  tne  bill  is  more  or  less  covered  with  a  soft, 
streets,  has  existed  in  Salem,  Massachu-  sensitive  skin  by  which  the  bird  is  en- 
setts,  since  Puritan  days.  Similar  ordi-  abled  to  detect  its  food  in  the  mud.  Two 
nances  have  of  late  been  adopted  in  other  speicies  of  curlew  inhabit  the  British 
cities,  in  general  providing  that  children  Isles,  the  curlew  proper,  called  in  Scot- 
under  15  shall  not  frequent  the  streets  af-  land  the  '  whaup'  {Numeniua  ar^wdto), 
tor  9  o'clock  in  summer  and  8  in  winter,  and  the  whimbrel  (N,  phadoua).  They 
CiiriA  (ktl'ri-a>.  Papal,  in  its  stricter  feed  on  various  worms,  small  fishes.  )n> 
^  sense  the  authorities  which  ad-  sects  and  mollusoous  animals,  and  are 
minister  the  papal  primacy;  in  its  com-  Tory  c^y,  wary  birds.     Three  species  of 
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curlew  are  inhabitants  of  America — the 
long-billed  curlew  {N.  longirostris)  9 
about  29  inches  long,  with  a  bill  7  to 
9  inches  in  length ;  the  Hudsonian,  or 
short-billed  curlew  {N,  Hudsonicus)  ; 
and  the  Esquimaux  curlew  {N.  bored- 
lis). 

Cnrlin?  (kurlln^),  a  favorite  8cot- 
o  tish  winter  amusement  on 
the  ice,  in  which  contending  parties  slide 
large  smooth  stones  having  somewhat 
the  shape  of  a  flattened  hemisphere, 
weighing  from  80  to  46  lbs.  each,  with 
an  iron  or  wooden  handle  at  the  top, 
from  one  mark  to  another.  The  space 
within  which  the  stones  move  is  called 
the  fink,  and  the  hole  or  mark  at  ^each 
end  the  tee.  The  length  of  the  rink 
from  tee  to  tee  varies  from  35  to  50 
yards.  The  players  are  arranged  in  two 
parties,  each  headed  by  a  skip  or  direc- 


ministry  during  the  vice-royalty  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  his  patriotism  was  re- 
warded with  the  office  of  master  of  the 
rolls,  which  he  held  till  1814.  when  he 
retired  with  a  pension  of  £3O0O  a  year. 
He  died  at  Brompton  in  1817.  A  col- 
lection of  his  forensic  speeches  was  pub- 
lished in  1806. 

Currant  ("^"^'a^O,  the  name  of  two 
^"^*"'  "  well-known  shrubs,  order 
Grossulariacese,  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
their  fruit.  Tne  red  currant,  Ribet  ru- 
brum,  the  fruit  of  whidi  is  used  princi- 
pally for  tarts  and  jellies,  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Europe,  Asia  and  North  Amer- 
ica. The  white  currant  is  a  cultivated 
variety  of  the  red,  and  is  used  chiefly  for 
dessert  and  for  conversion  into  wine.  The 
black  currant,  R.  nigrum,  a  native  to  most 

Sarts  of  Europe,  and  found  abundantly 
%  Russia  and  Siberia,  is  used  for  tarti 


'1 


Curling  Rink,    t.  Tee.    b  b.  Rings  round  Tee  called  the  Trough,    f,  Footboard,    h,  Hog-aoore, 

tor.      The    number    of    players    upon    a  and  puddings  and  for  a  fine  jelly  recom- 

rink  is  eight  or  sixteen — eight  when  the  mended  in  cases  of  sore  throat.     Many 

players  use  two  stones  each»  and  sixteen  Boecies  are  indigenous  in  America,  one 

when   they  use  one  stone  each.     There  of  them   the  ornamental  Rioes  aureum, 

may    be    one    or    more    rinks    according  which  produces  a  fine  berry.    In  Austra- 

to    the   number   of   curlers.     The   object  lia   the    name    is    given   to    Leucop6gon 

of  the  player  is  to  play  his  stone  as  near  Richei,  one  of  the  Epacridacese,  and  in 

to  the  mark  as  pocsible,   to  guard  that  Tasmania  to  certain  species  of  Coproama, 

of  hiB  partner  which  has  been  well  laid  of    the    nat    order    Cinchonaceie.     The 

before,  or  to  strike  off  that  of  his  an-  Indian  currant  of  America  is  the  snow- 

tagonist     When  the  stones  on  both  sides  berry,    Symphoricarpus  racemdsua.     See 

have   been  all  played   the  stone  nearest  also  Currants,  where  the  origin  of  the 

the    tee  counts  one,  and  if  the  second,  name  is  given. 

third,    fourth,   etc.,   belong   to   the   same  dirrfl.nts  i^^om      Corinth,      being 

side,   each  counts  one  more,  the  number  ^  "•■■••■•  «*•"•""   brought    from    the    adjoin- 

flayed    for    being    generally    twenty-one.  ing   narts   of  Greece),   a   small  kind   of 

f  a  player's  stone  does  not  cross  a  line,  dried  grape  imported   from   the   Levant, 

callea  the  hog-score,  at  some  distance  in  chiefly   from    the   vicinity   of   Patras   in 

front  of  the  tee  his  shot  goes  for  noth-  the  Morea,  and  also  from  Zante,  Cepha- 

ing  and  the  stone  is  removed  from  the  Ionia  and  Ithaca,  of  which  islands  they 

rink.     The  set  matches  are  termed  bon-  are    the    staple   produce.     The    plant   is 

spielSm    The  game  is  now  played  in  Eng-  delicate  and  the  crop  precarious,  and  as 

land,  Canada,  and  elsewhere.  the    plantation    must    be    six    or    seven 

fi|.«Mi^«»  (kur'an),    John   Philfot,   an  years  old  before  it  bears,  its  cultivation 

vu^xaii.  iiigij     advocate     and     orator,  requires  a  great  outlay  or  capital.    After 

bom  at  Newmarket,  near  Cork,  in  1750.  being  dried  the  currants  are  exported  in 

He     was    educated    at    Trinity    College,  large  butts.     They  are  now  also  a  prod- 

Dnblin,   went  to  London,   was  called  to  uct  of  California. 

the    bar.  and  during  the  administration  nnrroTif  TXTitia     >^  ^^^^  made  of  the 

of   the  Duke  of  Portland  was  raised  to  ^^^^^^^    Wiiic,    ^^j^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^y^^^^ 

the    bench.      In  1784  he  was  chosen  a  or  red  currant   (preferably  the  former). 

member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  A  pint  of  water  is  added  to  every  four 

His     eloquence,    wit    and    ability    soon  pints  of  berries  and  afterwards  a  pound 

made   him  the  most  popular  advocate  of  and  a  half  of  sugar  to  each  pint,  a  little 

his    a^e  and  country.     On  a  change  of  spirits  being  mixed  in  the  liquor  before 
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it  is  set  aside  to  ferment    Fermentation  as  we  know  them.    The  chief  desiderata 

requires  several  weeks,  and  the  wine  is  influencing    the    subsequent   development 

not  fit  for  use  for  some  months.     For  of  coinage  were  the  prevention  of  ooun- 

black-cnrrant  wine  the  berries  are  first  terfeiting,  the  prevention  of  any  fraudu- 

pnt  over  the  fire  and  heated  to  the  boil-  lent  subtraction  of  metal  from  the  coin, 

ing  point  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  the  removal  as  far  as  possible  of  any- 

as  possible.  thine   likely    to    occasion   loss   of    metal 

CnrrftTlAV  (knr'en-si),  any  medium  of  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  usage,  and  the 

vtux«#uvj    exchange     by     which     the  production  of  an  artistic  and  historical 

processes  of  trade  are  facilitated.  Origin-  monument  of  the  state  issuing  the  coin, 

ally  all  exchanges  mav  be  supposed  to  Hence    the    elaboration    of    designs    to 

have  been  made  directly  by  barter,  one  cover  the  whole  of  a   given  portion  of 

commodity     being     exchanged     for     an-  metal«    and  the    nicer    determination    of 

other  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  quality,  size,  degree  of  relief,  inscription, 

particular  holders.    In  barter,  however,  it  etc     While,  however,  metallic  money  of 

would  obviously  often  be  difficult  to  find  a  guaranteed  standard  value  was  at  an 

two  persons  whose  disposable  goods  suited  «arly  period  found  to  facilitate  in  a  high 

each  othei's  needs,  and  there  would  also  ^e^^ee    the    mechanism    of   exchange,   it 

arise  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estimat-  !?ff,"ff^.'ij«^jrt^J*l**  *Ik^"J^ 

ing  the  terms  of  exchange  between  un-  V^"" Zd^^^V^^r^.r^^^r^^if^: 

^'.  '^t^^^f  fh  '^X^  h"?"S  '"ioSloiSslfciSLcrr^^ 
kinds  of  goods  in  the  barter  of  objects  ative  character.  The  standard  money 
of  different  value.  To  obviate  these  some  depended  solely  for  its  value  in  exchange 
special  commodities  in  general  esteem  upon  the  value  of  the  material  of  which 
and  demand  would  be  chosen  as  a  me-  it  was  composed;  its  metallic  value  and 
dium  of  exchange  and  common  measure  its  nominal  value  were  coincident;  the 
of  value,  the  selection  varying  with  the  representative  money  derived  Its  value 
conditions  of  social  life.  In  the  hunting  from  a  theoretical  convertibility  at  will 
state  furs  and  skins  have  been  employea  into  the  standard  coin.  Thus  in  token 
by  many  nations;  in  the  pastoral  state  coins  the  metallic  value  may  be  much 
sheep  and  cattle  are  the  chief  negotiable  less  than  the  nominal  value,  which  is 
property.  Articles  of  ornament  com,  defined  by  the  fact  that  they  can  either 
nuts,  oUve  oil«  and  other  vegetable  prod-  by  force  or  law  or  custom  be  exchanged 
ucts,  cotton  cloth,  straw  mats,  salt,  in  a  certain  fixed  ratio  for  standard 
cubes  of  gum,  bees'-wax,  etc,  have  all  coins.  Graduallv  a  series  of  devices 
been  at  various  times  employed  to  fa-  came  to  be  employed  to  further  the  in- 
cilitate  exchange  These,  however,  while  terchange  of  commodities  with  the  least 
removing  some  of  the  difficulties  attend-  friction,  and  the  least  possible  actual 
ant  upon  barter,  would  onlv  partially  use  of  the  coinage  except  as  a  standard 
solve  others.  It  would  be  felt  by  de-  and  common  denominator  of  value  in 
grees  that  any  satisfactory  medium  must  terms  of  which  exchanges  were  made 
not  only  possess  utility  and  value,  but  Even  in  home  transactions,  but  espe- 
it  must  be  portable,  not  easily  destruc-  daily  in  international  tiansactions,  the 
tible.  homogeneous,  readily  divisible,  use  of  actual  specie  was  found  to  in- 
stable in  value,  and  cognizable  without  volve  a  loss  of  interest  and  a  risk  of 
great  difficulty.  The  metals  would  nat-  still  more  serious  loss,  and  a  paper  cur- 
urally  commend  themselves  as  best  sat-  rency  based  upon  credit  offered  the  readi- 
isfying  these  requirements,  and  accord-  est  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  this 
ingly  in  all  historical  ages  gold,  silver,  way  bank-notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
copper,  tin,  lead  and  iron  have  been  checks — warrants  or  representative  doc- 
the  most  frequent  materials  of  currency,  uments  convertible,  if  desired,  into  stand- 
The  primitive  method  of  circulating  ard  coin — took  their  place  alongside  the 
them  appears  to  have  consisted  simply  metallic  currency,  partly  displacing  it, 
in  buying  and  selling  them  against  other  partly  extending  and  supplementing  it. 
commodities  by  a  rough  estimation  of  The  requisites  of  circulation  are  that 
the  weight  or  size  of  the  portions  of  the  monetary  issues,  whether  of  coin  or 
metal.  Sometimes  the  metal  was  in  its  paper,  shall  be  from  a  recognized  or 
native  state  (e.  g,,  rough  copper  or  allu-  official  source,  and  that  they  admit  of 
vial  gold  dust},  at  others  in  the  form  being  freely  returned  when  necessary  to 
of  bars  or  spikes,  the  first  approxima-  the  source  from  which  they  are  issued, 
tion  to  a  coinage  being  probably  rudely  The  certification  of  the  fineness  of  the 
shaped  rings.  The  earliest  monev  was  masses  of  metal  circulating  in  a  corn- 
stamped  on  one  side  only,  and  rather  of  munity,  and  the  protection  from  adul- 
tiie  nature  of  stamped  ingots  than  coins  teration  and  fraud,  clearly  fall  among 
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the  necessary  acts  of  police.  It  is  still  United  States,  has  found  an  increasinc 
arfued,  as  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  number  of  advocates  for  its  uniyersal 
SoeiiU  Biatiea,  that  the  coinage  shoald  adoption.  It  was  abandoned  in  the 
be  left  to  the  ordinary  competition  of  United  States  in  1900  in  fayor  of  gold 
manufacturers  and  traders;  but  when  as  the  single  standard  of  value.  See 
this  has  occurred  the  currency  has  uni-  BimeiaUistn, 

formly  become  debased,  and  it  is  gen-  The  circulation  of  representative 
erally  held,  in  accordance  with  the  max-  money  differs  from  that  of  standard 
ims  of  civu  and  constitutional  law^  that  metallic  money  in  that  it  circulates  only 
the  right  of  coining  is  a  prerogative  of  within  the  district  or  country  where 
the  state.  Even  in  the  case  of  state  it  is  legally  or  habitually  current.  In 
issues  base  money  has  been  circulated,  the  payment  of  debts  to  foreign  mer- 
as  in  England  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  chants  the  only  money  which  can  be 
VIII  and  Edward  VI,  but  the  attempt  exported  is  standard  metallic  money, 
is  little  likely  to  be  repeated,  the  last  Hence  Oresham's  law  holds  with  regard 
of  such  debased  issues,  with  the  refusal  to  paper  money,  which  is,  like  light  and 
to  redeem  it  at  its  nominal  value,  hav-  debased  coins,  capable  of  driving  out 
ing  been  made  by  a  petty  German  prince  standard  money.  Examples  of  this  are 
early  in  the  last  century.  In  the  matter  to  be  found  in  the  suspension  of  specie 
of  state  supervision  two  precautions  are  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England  be- 
particularly  necessary;  that  the  stand-  tween  1797  and  1819,  in  the  history  of 
ard  coins  shall  be  issued  as  nearly  as  the  EVench  assignats  at  the  time  of  the 
possible  of  the  standard  weight,  and  revolution,  and  in  the  financial  history 
that  all  coin  worn  below  the  least  leeal  of  the  American  Civil  war.  The  various 
weight  shall  be  withdrawn  from  circula-  methods  on  which  the  issue  of  paper 
tion.  The  ground  for  these  precautions  money  may  be  conducted  are  exceedingly 
is  to  be  found  in  the  broad  general  prin-  numerous  and  a  matter  of  interminable 
dple  relating  to  the  circulation  of  debate.  The  state  may  either  constitute 
money,  and  known  as  Oresham's  Law,  itself  the  sole  issuer  of  representative 
that  bad  money  invariably  drives  good  money  on  the  same  lines  as  it  con- 
money  out  of  circulation,  the  heaviest  stitutes  itself  sole  issuer  of  metallic 
coins  being  selected  for  exporting,  hoard-  money,  or  it  may  allow  corporations,  com- 
ine,  melting,  conversion  into  jewelry,  panics,  or  private  individuals  to  issue 
gold-leaf,  etc  The  law  holds  good  not  representative  money  under  legislative 
only  wiui  regard  to  coins  in  one  kind  of  controL 

metal,  but  to  aU  kinds  of  money  in  the  The  question  as  to  the  duty  of  a  gov- 
same  circulation,  the  relatively  cheaper  emment  in  this  respect  has  been  much 
mediom  of  exchange  being  retained  in  obscured  by  the  want  of  a  clear  appre- 
drcalation  while  the  other  disappears,  hension  of  the  distinction  between  a  real 
Of  the  various  systems  of  metallic  cur-  and  a  nominal  currency.  The  doctrine 
rency,  the  first  adopted  was  that  known  of  orthodox  English  writers  on  the  cur- 
as  nie  single-legal-tender  system,  in  rency  of  the  absolute  convertibility  of 
which  the  state  issued  certified  coins  in  the  bank-note,  by  which  is  intended  a 
one  metal  only.  It  was  found,  however,  convertibility  provided  for  by  the  action 
that  in  such  cases  the  people  invariably  of  government,  is  held  by  some  writers 
circulated  for  convenience  coins  of  other  to  proceed  on  an  altogether  exaggerated 
metals,  and  there  naturally  arose  out  of  and  inaccurate  notion  of  the  functions 
this  the  adoption  of  a  double  or  multiple  of  a  government.  Another  idea,  that 
legal  tender  system,  in  which  coins  were  the  issue  of  paper  money  ought  to  be 
issued  in  different  metals  at  a  fixed  rate  wholly  controlled  by  government,  or 
of  exchange.  To  obviate  difficulties  aris-  ought  to  rest  entirely  upon  government 
ing  from  the  possession  of  two  or  more  credit,  places  a  high  degree  of  faith  in 
metals  as  concurrent  standards  of  value,  the  tmstworthiness  of  governments,  and 
with  the  constant  tendency  of  one  or  is  held  by  many  to  misconceive  the  na- 
other  to  become  more  valuable  as  metal  ture  and  objects  of  a  paper  currency. 
than  as  currency,  a  third  system,  the  com-  See  also  Bank  and  Money. 
posite-legal-tender,  came  into  existence.  Current-meter  (k  u  re  n  t-m  6't  *  r), 
in  which  coins  of  one  metal  were  adopted  ^***^^**"'  ***vwvj.  cxyaujjNrr  Gauge, 
as  the  standard  of  value,  and  token  coins  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  ve- 
only  issued  in  die  other  metals  for  the  lodty  of  currents.  It  may  be  con- 
payment  of  small  amounts.  The  last  structed  in  various  ways,  e,g.,  a  simple 
system  is  that  now  prevalent  in  Oreat  tube  which  is  bent  and  has  its  lower  end 
Britain ;  but  the  double-legal-tender  sys-  open  to  the  current,  the  ascensi<m  of 
tem,  to  which  the  French  have  long  ad-  water  in  the  vertical  part  indicatiiM  the 
hered,    and   which   long   existed   in    the  velocity  of  the  current 
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Currents  (l^ur'ento),  MiJUTTS,  masfes  fleeted  in  southwesterly  and  north- 
of  sea- water  flowing  or  westerly  directions,  respectlyely.  It  is 
moving  forward  in  the  manner  of  a  great  to  anch  influences  that  we  may,  in  the 
stream.  They  are  phenomena  oz  the  main,  attribute  the  well-known  differ- 
highest  importance,  both  on  account  of  ences  between  the  climates  of  North 
their  influence  upon  the  climate  of  many  America  and  Burope  within  correspond- 
maritime  regions — an  influence  often  ent  parallels.  Other  causes,  more  local 
reaching  far  inland — and  their  practical  in  their  nature,  must  be  looked  for  to 
relation  to  the  art  of  navigation.  These  explain  the  origin  and  direction  of  cur- 
currents  are  numerous,  and  taken  to-  rents  in  particular  cases.  In  the  case 
gether  constitute  an  oceanic  circulation  of  surface  or  drift  currents,  for  instance, 
the  intricacy  and  irregularity  of  whose  it  is  probable  that  these  are  laraely 
form  is  due  to  the  number  and  yari-  caused  by  the  action  of  winds,  llius 
ety  of  the  agencies  at  work.  Among  it  is  to  the  constant  drift  of  surface 
the  theories  which  have  been  put  forward  water  to  the  westward  under  the  Influ- 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  currents  ence  of  the  trade-wind  that  the  eqna- 
the  chief  place  belongs  to  the  theory  of  torial  currents  of  the  Atlantic  and  Fa- 
a  circuit  maintained  between  equatorial  cific  are  due.  In  the  case  of  the  Atlan- 
and  polar  waters.  According  to  this  tic  Ocean  the  westward-moving  waters, 
theory  there  is  in  either  hemisphere  an  encountering  the  eastward  extension  of 
area  within  which  the  waters  of  the  the  South  American  mainland,  become 
ocean  are  colder,  and  hence  by  many  de-  of  necessity  divided  into  two  streams, 
grees  denser,  than  within  the  belt  of  the  one  of  which  seta  to  the  southward 
the  tropics.  The  natural  result  is  a  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Brasil,  while 
tendency  of  the  colder  and  heavier  water  the  other  advances  along  the  more  north- 
to  sink  and  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  wardly  portions  of  the  South  American 
lower  portion  of  the  ocean-bed.  and  a  continent,  past  the  outlets  of  the  Ama- 
movement  of  the  warmer  and  lighter  son  and  the  Orinoco,  and  thence  into 
water  in  the  direction  of  the  surface,  the  Caribbean  Sea.  From  the  latter 
over  which  it  tends  to  become  diffused,  land-enclosed  basin  its  course  is  neces- 
In  other  words,  the  colder  waters  will  sarilv  into  the  similarly  shut-in  basin 
move  beneath  the  surface  in  the  direc-  of  the  Mexican  Oulf,  whence  it  finally 
tion  of  the  equator,  and  the  warmer  emerges  through  the  narrow  channel  of 
waters  will  flow  along  the  surface  in  Florida  as  the  well-known  gulf  stream 
the  direction  of  either  pole.  Hence,  in  (which  see).  In  the  case  of  the  Pa- 
either  half  of  the  globe  there  are  two  dfic  Ocean  there  exists  no  such  unbroken 
great  and  opposite  currents — a  cold  cur-  land  barrier  to  the  westwardly  progress 
rent  flowing  from  the  pole  towards  the  of  the  equatorial  waters.  A  portion  of 
equator,  ana  a  warm  current  flowing  from  its  equatorial  stream,  however,  is  de- 
the  equator  in  the  direction  of  the  joole.  fleeted  to  the  northward  towards  the 
This  theory  has  been  excellently  Ulus-  coasts  of  Japan  (where  it  forms  the 
trated  by  Dr.  Carpenter's  experiment,  well-known  Japan  stream,  setting  to  the 
in  which  a  trough  of  glass  filled  with  northeastward,  past  the  Kuriles,  in  the 
water  and  having  a  lump  of  ice  at  one  direction  of  the  Aleutian  Islands), 
end  and  a  heated  bar  of  iron  at  the  while  another  portion  turns  southwardly 
other  exhibits  a  similar  circulation  of  in  the  direction  of  Australia  and  New 
hot  and  cold  currents.  To  this  theory  Zealand.  To  the  same  action  of  the 
Sir  C.  Wyville  Thompson  opposed  a  winds,  operating  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  evaporation  as  the  general  obstades  presented  by  the  land,  diverg- 
cause  of  the  movement,  holdinc  that  in  ent  and  counter-currents  are  due.  Thus 
the  Antarctic  Ocean  at  least  the  return  in  the  Atiantic  and  the  Pacific  there 
of  moisture  to  the  south  to  balance  the  flows  between  the  two  equatorial  trade- 
cold  indraught  of  water  that  comes  wind  currents  a  counter-current  in  ex- 
from  thence  takes  place  in  a  large  meas-  actly  the  opposite  direction,  and  there  la 
ure  through  the  atmosphere.  Another  a  similar  counter-current  in  the  Indian 
freat  general  cause  of  currents  is  to  be  Ocean  north  of  its  sole  trade-wind  cur- 
found  in  the  axial  rotation  of  the  earth  rent  Currents  called  indraught  our- 
eastward,  by  which  the  movement  of  rents  are  also  caused  by  the  flow  of 
tropical  water  towards  the  pole  is  water  to  replace  that  taken  away  by 
deflected  eastward,  and  becomes  in  the  currents  due  to  causes  already  mentioned, 
northern  hemisphere  a  northeastwardly  An  example  of  this  is  found  on  the  west 
current  and  in  the  southern  a  southeast-  coast  of  Africa*  where  an  indraught  cur- 
wardly  one.  Under  the  operation  of  the  rent  replaces  the  water  blown  towards 
same  laws  the  opposite  currents  from  the  coast  of  South  America.  In  the 
polar  latitudes   to   the  equator  are   de-  case   of  inland   seas   evaporation  detor- 
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mines  the  direction  of  the  surface  cur- 
rents, the  direction  being  inwards, 
where,  as  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
evaporation  exceeds  the  inflow  of  fresh 
water;  and  outwards,  as  in  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea,  where  there  is  an 
opposite  state  of  matters. 

Curricnlttm  <.li;;'*tn*Wt'inf'?h°e- 

course  over  which  the  race  was  run, 
hence  the  whole  course  of  study  at  a 
university  necessary  to  qualify  for  a 
particular  degree. 

Gnrrie  (l^ur'ri),  Jamxs,  the  biogra- 
pher  of  Burns  and  earnest 
editor  of  bis  works,  was  born  in  Dum- 
friesshire in  1756;  died  in  1805.  He 
tried  in  succession  commerce,  journal- 
ism and  medicine,  and  in  1780,  after 
completing  his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
army.      Disappointed    in    his    hopes    of 

Eromotion,  he  settled  at  Liverpool,  where 
e  was  made  a  physician  to  the  infirm- 
ary, and  increased  his  reputation  by 
some  publications  on  medicine.  Having 
made  an  excursion  into  Scotland  in  1792 
he  had  become  personally  acquainted 
with  Robert  Burns,  and  upon  the  death 
of  the  poet  he  was  induced  to  become 
the  editor  of  an  edition  of  his  works,  to 
which  he  addeu  a  memoir.  Bv  this  wore 
a  sum  of  £1400  was  raised  for  Mrs. 
Bums  and  her  family. 
Qiipfiw  (kur'i).  an  Eastern  condiment, 
^*"*/  a  powder  composed  of  cayenne 
pepper,  coriander,  ginger,  turmeric,  and 
other  strong  spices. 

rfnmriTKr  (kur'i-ing)  is  the  art  of 
VUrrying  dressing  cowhides,  calf- 
skins, sealskins,  etc.,  principally  for 
shoes,  saddlery,  or  harness,  after  they 
have  come  from  the  tanner.  In  dress- 
ing leather  for  shoes  the  leather  is 
first  soaked  in  water  until  it  is  thor- 
oughly wet;  then  the  flesh  side  is  shayed 
to  a  proper  surface  with  a  knife  of  pe- 
culiar construction,  rectangular  in  form 
with  two  handles  and  a  double  edse. 
The  leather  is  then  thrown  into  the 
water  again,  scoured  upon  a  stone  till 
the  white  substance  called  hloom  is 
forced  out,  then  rubbed  with  a  ^Teasy 
substance  and  hung  up  to  dry.  When 
thoroughly  dry  it  is  grained  with  a 
toothed  instrument  on  the  flesh  side  and 
'hrui%ed  on  the  grain  or  hair  side  for  the 
purpose  of  softening  the  leather.  A  fur- 
ther process  of  paring  and  graining 
makes  it  ready  for  warning  or  coloring, 
in  which  oil  and  lampblack  are  used  on 
the  flesh  side.  It  is  then  sized,  dried 
and  tallowed.  In  the  process  the  leather 
is  made  smooth,  luBtroos,  supple  and 
waterproof- 


CnrsOTAft  (kar-sd'rez),  or  RuirxncBS, 
l^unores  ^  order  of  birds,  which 
includes  the  ostrich,  rhea,  emeu,  casso- 
wary and  apteryz.  The  birds  of  this 
order  are  distinguished  by  their  remark- 
able velocity  in  running,  the  rudiment- 


MOBmOLOQT  OF  CUKSOBCS. 

A,  Sternum  ol  the  Oitrioh  {Stmlkio  oswrfw); 
«.  Soapula;  e,  Coraooid.  b  ,  Side  View  ol  the 
Pelvis  of  the  Oatrioh:  «.  Uium;  p.  Pubis;  tt. 
Ischium: /,  Femur,  o  .  Foot  of  ApUryx  AuttraUt, 
D,  Tareo-metataraus  of  the  ApUrys,  ehowing  the 
hallux  placed  hish  up  on  its  posterior  surlaee. 
B,  Foot  ol  the  Bhm  Awmicana, 

ary  character  of  th^ir  wings,  which 
are  too  short  to  be  of  use  for  flight,  and 
by  the  length  and  strength  of  their  legs. 
The  breast-bone  is  destitute  of  the  ridge 
or  keel  which  it  possesses  in  most  birds, 
hence  the  name  RaiUw,  (L.  rati*,  a 
raft). 

Cnrtifl  (lEur'tis),  Geobgk  Wiluam, 
vru.Avxo  author,  born  at  ProTidence, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1824 ;  died  in  1892.  In 
1851  he  published  a  popular  work.  Nile 
Noie9  of  a  Howadji,  and  in  1852  The 
Hotoadii  in  Syria,  Later  works  were 
Lotu9  Bating,  The  Foiip\ar  Papers, 
Prue  and  I  and  Trumpg.  He  became 
popular  as  an  orator.  In  1850  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune: in  1853  with  Harper's  Monihlv. 
In  1857  he  became  the  editor  of  J7or- 
prr'i  Weekly,  and  of  Harper's  Baxar  in 
1867.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
civil  service  reform. 

fhirtiiiii  (kwrfse-us).  Ebnbt,  a  Ger- 
UUrunS  ^^^  Hellenist  bom  in  1814: 
yi'sited  Athens  and  the  Peloponnesus  in 
1837  to  make  antiquarian  researches; 
returned  to  his  native  country  in  1840; 
anpointed  tutor  to  Prince  Frederick 
William ;  succeeded  Hermann  as  profes- 
sor at  GSttingen  in  1856.  Of  his  works, 
which  all  relate  to  Greek  antiquitiei,  the 
best  known'  is  the  History  of  Ortere, 
which  has  been  published  In  English. 
Died  in  1896. 

fhirfiiifl  GvoBO,  brother  of  the  nr^ 
l/UiniU,   ceding,  a  distinguished  phU- 
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ologist,  notable  for  his  application  of  ter  that  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  comparatiye  method  to  the  study  bringing  the  new  method  before  the  pob- 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  lie  by  lectures,  publications,  and  the  es- 
was  born  at  Lttbeck  in  1820,  and  in  tablishment  of  a  tonic  sol-fa  association 
1862  became  professor  of  classical  phil-  and  college.  He  died  May  26,  1880. 
ology  at  Leipzig.  He  died  in  1885.  Of  fjlirzolil.  (kur'dzo-la).  the  most  beauti- 
his  works,  a  Cfreek  Orammar,  Principles  ^"'**'V*«*  fui  of  the  Dalmatian  Islands, 
of  Greek  Etymology  and  The  Greek  in  the  Adriatic,  stretching  w.  to  E.  about 
Verh  have  been  translated  into  English.  25  miles,  with  an  average  breadtii  of  4 
Gnrtlns  (kur'she-us),  MsTTus  or  miles;  area,  85  square  miles.  It  is  cot- 
VU.XI/XU.O  Mahcus^  a  noble  Roman  ered  in  many  places  with  magnificent 
youth,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  timber.  The  fisneries  are  very  prodac- 
plunged  with  horse  and  armor  into  a  tive.  It  contains  a  town  of  the  same 
chasm  which  had  opened  in  the  forum  name.  Pop.  17,377. 
(B.C.  362),  thus  devoting  himself  to  QllSCO  (^^^'k^)*  ^^  Cuzoo. 
death    for   the    good    of  his  country,    a      **•  ^'^ 

soothsayer  having  declared  that  the  dan-  GnSCO-bark  Cuzgo-babk,  the  bark 
gerous  chasm  would  only  close  if  what  ^"'*»^^  mc**jx,  ^^  Cinchona  pubesoeiu, 
was  most  precious  to  Rome  were  thrown  which  comes  from  Ouzco,  in  South  Affle^ 
into  it.  ica,  and  is  exported  from  Areqnipa.    It 

(Inrtillft  ILnfnft  QtnirTus,  a  Roman  contains  a  peculiar  alkaloid  called  cusco- 
viixMuo  xifUxuDy  writer,  author  of  a  cinchonine  or  cusconine,  which  resembles 
History  of  Alewander  the  Great,  in  ten  cinchonine  in  its  physical  qualities,  but 
books,  the  first  two  of  which  are  lost  differs  from  it  in  its  chemical  properties. 
HiB  style  is  florid,  and  his  narratives  When  applied  medicinally  it  excites 
have  more  of  romance  than  of  historical  warmth  in  the  system,  and  has  therefore 
certainty.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  been  recommended  in  cold  intermittents. 
his  life.  Cnshini?     (kush'ing),    Caleb,    states- 

rnmlA  Mjunftfrft+ifca  (^^'I'rCl),  in  ^*'«'*""'5  man  and  diplomatist,  wis 
tfUrUie  Aa^SXraieS  ancient  Ri)me,  born  at  Salisbury.  Massachusetts,  in 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  state,  dis-  1800 ;  died  in  1879.  He  studied  kw  and 
tinguished  from  all  others  by  enjoying  the  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823,  visiting 
p-ivilege  of  sitting  on  ivory  chairs  {seUm  Europe  soon  after  and  publishing  Rtm- 
curHlea)  when  engaged  in  their  public  iniscences  of  Spain,  and  Histortcal  and 
functions.  The  curule  magistrates  were  Political  RcfAevo  of^  the  Revolution  in 
the  consuls,  praetors,  censors  and  chief  France,  He  served  in  Congress  1835-43; 
sediles,  who,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury 
plebeian  aediles,  were  called  curule,  in  1843,  but  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate; 

rinnrp  (kurv ;  Latin,  curvus,  crooked),  in  1844  negotiated  the  first  treaty  of  the 
VfUivc  ^  jjjj^  which  may  be  cut  by  United  States  with  China,  and  in  1847 
a  straight  line  in  more  points  than  one;  took  part  in  the  Mexican  war,  rising  in 
a  line  in  which  no  three  consecutive  rank  to  bri^adier-generaL  In  1852  be 
points  lie  in  the  same  direction.  The  was  made  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
doctrine  of  curves  and  of  the  figures  and  of  Massachusetts;  was  Attorney-General 
solids  generated  from  them  constitutes  of  the  United  States  1853-57;  in  18T2 
what  is  called  the  higher  geometry,  and  was  United  States  counsel  at  Greneva  in 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  the  Alabama  Claims  arbitration ;  in  1873 
important  branches  of  mathenMitical  was  minister  to  Spain,  and  in  1874  was 
science.  Curve  lines  are  distinguished  nominated  by  President  Grant  Chief 
into  algebraical  or  geometrical  and  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
transcendental  or  mechanical.  The  va-  Court,  but  was  not  confirmed, 
rieties  of  curves  are  innumerable ;  that  CuftlliTlff'  Fraiyk  Hamiltoit,  etlinolo- 
is,  they  have  different  degrees  of  bending  ^^^^^"^hi  gist,  was  born  at  Northeast, 
or  curvature.  The  curves  most  generally  Pennsylvania,  in  1857.  In  1875  he  was 
referred  to,  besides  tiie  circle,  are  the  engaged  by  Professor  Baird  to  make  col* 
ellipse,  the  parabola  and  the  nyperbola,  lections  of  Indian  relics  for  the  Na- 
to  which  may  be  added  the  cycloid.  tional  Museum,  and  in  1879  accompanied 

Pnr^xr^Tl  (l^ur'wen),  John,  an  English  Major  PowelFs  expedition  to  New  Mex- 
vuiwcu.  njugician,  the  chief  promoter  ico,  and  here  for  six  years  dwelt  in  a 
of  the  tonic  sol-fa  method  of  teaching  to  village  of  the  Zufii  Indians,  learning 
sing,  was  born  November  14,  1816.  He  their  language  and  traditiooB  and  gain- 
became  a  minister  of  the  independent  ing  initiation  into  their  secret  religions 
Church,  and  became  acquainted  with  ceremoniei^  His  researches  among  the 
Miss  Glover's  sol-fa  system  while  visit-  ancient  ru\ns  in  this  region  were  of  neat 
ing  that  lady's  school  at  Noi^ch.     Af-  importance.     In  1895  he-  difoofend  re- 
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mains  of  a  sea-dwellinsr  people  on  the 
Gulf  coast  of  Florida.  Died  in  1900. 
Cushini?  (kush'ing),  William  Bab- 
o  KEB,  naval  officer,  was  born 
at  Delafield,  Wisconsin,  In  1842 ;  died  in 
1874.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1857,  out  resigned  the  next 
year,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war  entered  the  service  as  a  volunteer 
officer.  He  distinguished  himself  by  gal- 
lant service  during  the  war,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  brilliant  and  daring  exploit 
of  blowing  up  the  Confederate  ironclad 
Alhermar6  while  at  anchor  at  Plymouth, 
North  Carolina,  in  1864.  After  the  war 
he  served  in  the  Pacific  and  Asiatic 
squadrons,  reaching  the  rank  of  com- 
mander. 

CxUShman  (k««l»'man),  Chablotte  S., 
vvrrii— -nrii  actress,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
MasBachnsetts,  in  1816;  died  in  1876. 
Her  first  theatrical  appearance  was  in 
opera  at  the  Tremont  Theater,  Boston, 
but  her  reputation  was  gained  in  the 
drama,  her  first  appearance  in  tragedy 
being  as  Lady  Miu3>eth  in  1835.  She 
showed  great  power  in  this  field,  especially 
in  Shakesperean  characters,  and  for  many 
years  was  a  favorite  on  the  American 
stage.  She  also  manifested  high  ability 
as  a  dramatic  reader. 
r|ll«ll  (kusp),  the  point  at  which  two 
^**"F  converging  curves  meet  and  have 
a  common  tangent.  Such  points  are 
numerous  in  architecture  in  the  inter- 
nal carvings  of  trefoils,  heads  of  Qothic 
windows,    etc.      In    the    decorated    and 


Arduteetoral  Cuftps.— 1,  Henry' VII's  Chapel. 
S,  Monument  of  Bir  James  Douglas,  Douglaa 
Cburrfi.     3.  Beauohamp  Chapel,  Warwidc  •*_ 

perpendicular  styles  the  cusps,  in  addi- 
tion to  leaves,  flowers,  etc.,  were  fre- 
quently ornamented  with  heads  or  ani- 
mals. In  the  Romanesque  and  Norman 
styles  they  were  often  ornamented  with 
A  small  cylinder  which  bore  a  flower  or 
similar  device. 

Cnsparia  Bark  ^l^'^p-^  S^ 

pea  Cusporia,  and  some  other  species. 
See  Ango$tura  Burk. 


GusaO  (l^us's5;  Hapenia  AhysHnica) ,  a 
\^%Aoai%f  small  Abyssinian  tree,  order  Ro- 
sacese,  yielding  flowers  which  are  im- 
ported into  Europe  and  used  as  an  an- 
thelmintic 

Custard  (K^f't^^^d),  a  composition  pf 
^  ^  milk    or    cream    and     eggs, 

sweetened  with  sugar  and  variously 
flavored;  cooked  in  the  oven  or  stew- 
pan. 

Cnster  (kus't^r),  Obobob  Abhstbono, 
***  soldier,  was  born  in  Harrison 
Co.,  Ohio,  in  1839.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1861,  and  entered 
the  army  as  a  cavalry  officer.  He  par- 
ticipated in  all  but  one  of  the  battles  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  no- 
table for  dash  and  daring.  After  the 
Civil  war  he  performed  arduous  service 
on  the  frontier.  In  1876,  while  flghtinc 
the  Sioux  Indians,  he  and  his  command 
were  attacked  by  superior  numbers  and 
were  all  killed. 

Custodia  (kns-tO'dl^).  a  ^rine  of 
<w»«.B'vvwM*  pre^iQug  metal  in  the  shape 
of  a  cathedral^  in  which  the  host  or  the 
relics  of  a  saint  are  carried  in  proces- 
sion on  certain  solemn  occasions. 

Custom  Hoiue  l|^°,i;^5>wb'Se't£: 

modities  are  entered  for  importation  or 
exportation  and  the  duties,  bounties,  etc^ 
on  the  same  are  payable. 

Customs  (J^^s'ton^s):  duties  charged 
vu.owvau0  iipQn    goods    exported    from 

or  imported  into  a  state.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain the  articles  now  subject  to  duty  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  of 
these  spirits,  wine  and  tobacco  famish 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  revenue  from 
customs.  In  the  United  States  and  many 
other  countries  customs  duties  are  levied 
on  the  great  majority  of  articles  of  im- 
port, and  largely  with  the  view  of  aiding 
home  manufacture  by  increasing  the  cost 
of  the  imported  article.  See  Tariff. 
Cutcll.   See  Catechu. 

Cn^fAt  (kuch),  a  state  in  the  west  of 
\jUWIL  India,  lying  to  the  south  of 
Sind,  under  British  protection;  area, 
7616  sq.  miles.  Daring  the  rainy  season 
it  is  wholly  insulated  by  water,  the  vast 
salt  morass  of  the  Rann  separating  it  on 
the  north  and  east  from  Sind  and  the 
guicowar*8  dominions.  Its  southern  side 
is  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  on 
the  west  it  has  the  Arabian  Sea.  The 
country  is  subject  to  violent  volcanic 
action  The  date  is  the  only  fruit  which 
thrives,  and  the  principal  exports  are 
cotton  and  horses.  The  Rann  of  Cutch 
covers  about  9000  square  miles,  and  is 
dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Pop.  of  the  state,  488,022. 
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Cutcherry  Cnvier 

Cntfilierrv  OcnchVri),  in  the  East  quenched,  and  ia  then  ready  for  being 
^/uwuvAAj  Indies,  a  court  of  Justice  ground  and  polished, 
or  public  office.  rHiffirnlr  (kuf  tak),  a  town  of  Hindu- 
Cntfih  OnndaVA  (gan-da'va>,  a  di-  ^^''W*^^  gtan,  in  Orissa,  on  the  right 
IjUWH  UUnoava  ^j^^  ^^  Beluchis-  bank  of  the  Mahanuddy,  60  miles  from 
tan,  in  the  northeast ;  area,  10,000  sq.  its  embouchure  and  230  s.  s.  w.  Calcutta, 
miles;  pop.  100,000.  It  has  little  trade,  and  is  known  mainly 
nnfliTiArt  (kuth'bert),  St.,  a  cele-  for  its  beautiful  filigree  work  in  gold 
UUUloer^  brated  leader  in  the  early  and  silver.  Pop.  51,364.  The  district  of 
English  Church,  was  bom,  according  to  Cuttack  has  an  area  of  3654  sq.  milss. 
the  tradition,  near  Melrose  about  635.  It  is  well  watered,  and  rice,  pulse,  sugar. 
He  became  a  monk,  and  in  664  was  ap-  spices,  dyestuffs,  etc.,  are  grown  alonf 
pointed  prior  of  Melrose,  which  after  the  coast,  which  is  low  and  marshy,  and 
some  years  he  quitted  to  take  a  similar  wheat  and  maize  in  the  hill  regions, 
charge  in  the  monastery  of  Lindisfarne.  On  the  coast  salt  is  extensiyely  mann- 
Still  seeking  a  more  ascetic  life,  Cuth-  factured.  Pop.  2,062,758. 
bert  then  retired  to  the  desolate  isle  of  fhitter  (^^t'^r),  a  small  vessel,  fur- 
Fame.  Here  the  fame  of  his  holiness  ^^^^^^  nished  with  one  mast,  and  a 
attracted  many  great  yisitors,  and  he  was  straight  running  bowsprit  which  may  be 
at  last  persuaded  to  accept  the  bishopric  run  in  upon  deck.  It  differs  from  the 
of  Hexham,  which  he,  however,  resigned  sloop  in  having  no  stav  to  support  Its  Jib. 
two  years  after,  again  retiring  to  his  fSntfli^'hATifk  (kufl),  the  dorsal  plate 
hermitage  in  the  island  of  Fame,  where  vutwc-uunc  ^^  ^^^  oMoinAliB, 
he  died  in  687.  The  anniversary  of  his  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  as  an 
death  was  a  great  festival  in  the  English  absorbent  but  now  used  for  poliriiing 
Church.  wood,  painting,  varnishing,  etc.,  as  also 
GntielA  (ka'ti-kl),  the  epidermis  or  for  pounce  and  tooth-powder,  and  for 
vuMvxv  outermost  layer  of  the  skin,  canary-birds  on  which  to  sharpen  their 
a  thin,  pellucid,  insensible  membrane  that  beaks. 

covew  «7ddef«d»  the  tnje  skin.  Cuttle-fi«h.  ^S  iSSj*^"*^    ®*^ 

ri«|f{«  (kutis),  in  anatomy,  a  aense  re-  and  aepia, 

^^^^  sisting  membrane  of  a  flexible  Cnttv-stool  (^°^i)»  »  ^^^  *^^x^  ***« 
and  extensible  nature,  which  forms  the  ^  **••'/  oi#wj.  g^^j  ^f  repentance,  a 
general  envelope  of  the  body;  it  is  next  seat  formerly  set  apart  in  Presbyterian 
below  the  cuticle,  and  is  often  called  the  churches  in  Scotland,  on  which  oifenders 
true  skin.  against  chastity  were  exhibited  before  the 

fntlfliUI  (lEUtlas),  a  short  sword  used  congregation  and  submitted  to  the  mlnia- 
vuMOBo  jjy  geamen.  A  guard  over  ter's  rebukes  before  they  were  readmitted 
the  hand  is  an  advantage.  It  is,  if  well  to  church  privileges, 
understood,  a  very  effectual  weapon  in  CntwatftP  ^^®  sharp  part  of  the  bow 
close  contact;  on  account  of  its  short-  v*vwc*»%^a,  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  called  because 
ness  it  can  be  handled  easily,  and  yet  is  it  cuts  or  divides  the  water, 
long  enough  to  protect  a  skilful  swords-  finfnrnrm  ^^J  worm  or  grab  whldi 
man.  l/niJWOnil,  ^  destructive  to  cultivated 

finflAnr  (kutler-i),  is  a  term  applied  plants,  as  cabbage,  com,  beans,  etc. 
VfUbicxjr  ^  ^11  cutting  instraments  hnviAr  (kUv-yfl),  Oeobgbs  LAopolp 
made  of  steel.  The  finer  articles,  such  as  ^•*'*^*  Chbehkn  Fb^dArio  Dao<k 
the  best  scissors,  penknives,  raaors  and  best,  Babon,  a  distinguished  modem 
lancets  are  made  of  cast-steel.  Table-  naturalist,  was  bom  in  August,  1768,  at 
knives,  plane-irons,  and  chisels  of  a  verv  Montb^liard,  then  belonginc  to  the  duchy 
superior  kind  are  made  of  shear-steel,  of  WOrtemberg.  After  studying  at  Stutt- 
while  common  steel  is  wrought  up  into  sart  he  became  a  private  tutor  in  the 
ordinary  cutlenr.  One  of  the  commonest  family  of  Count  d'H^ricy,  in  Normandy, 
articles  of  cutlery,  a  razor,  is  made  as  where  he  was  at  liberty  to  devote  his 
follows: — ^The  workman,  being  furnished  leisure  to  natural  science,  and  in  partic- 
with  a  bar  of  cast-steel,  forges  his  ular  to  soology.  A  natural  classification 
blade  from  it.  After  being  brought  into  of  the  vermes  or  worms  was  his  first 
true  shape  by  filing,  the  blade  is  exposed  labor.  The  ability  and  knowledge  shown 
to  a  cherry-red  heat  and  instantly  in  this  work  procured  him  the  friendship 
quenched  in  cold  water.  The  blade  is  of  the  greatest  naturalists  of  France, 
then  tempered  by  first  brightening  one  He  was  invited  to  Paris,  established  at 
side  and  then  heatins  it  over  a  fire  free  a  central  school  there,  and  was  received 
from  fiame  and  smoke,  until  the  bright  by  the  Institute  as  a  member  of  the  first 
surface  acquires  a  straw  color  (or  it  class.  His  lectures  on  natural  history, 
may  be  tempered  differently).    It  is  again  distinguished  not  less  for  the  elegance  of 
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Cuxhaven 


Cyistnotype  Process 


their  style  than  for  profound  knowledge 
and  elevated  speculation,  were  attended 
by  all  the  accomplished  society  of  Paris. 
In  Januarys.  1800,  he  was  aopointed  to  the 
Collie  de  France.  Under  Napoleon,  who 
fully  recognized  his  merits,  Guyier  held 
important  offices  in  the  department  of 
public  instruction.  In  1819  he  was  re- 
ceived amone  the  forty  members  of  the 
French  Academy.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1832.  Among  the  numerous  works  by 
which  he  ^atly  extended  the  study  of 
natural  history  we  may  mention  Re- 
ch€rohe9  9ur  les  099emen»  FossUes;  DtM- 
oour  sur  les  R4voluU(m$  de  la  Surface 
de  la  Qlobe;  Lecon$  d'Anatomie  Com* 
parie:  Histoire  Naturelle  de%  PoU^ons; 
2/0  Regne  Animal^  the  last  a  general  view 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  in  which  all  ani- 
mals were  divided  into  the  four  great 
classes;  Yertebrata,  Mollusca,  Articulata 
and  Radiata. — His  brother  FB^otno 
(1773-1838)  was  also  a  naturalist  of  no 
mean  order. 

Cuzhayen  (kuks'havn).  a  German 
seaport,  bathing-place,  and 
pilot  station  in  Hamburg  territory,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Elbe.  The  harbor  is 
large  and  commodious,  and  there  are  ship- 
yards, a  lighthouse,  an  old  castle,  fortifica« 
tions,  etc    Pop, 


nio  Series  ^*?;S>'A1?M 


C!llVfl.h4  (kO-yA-bJl'),  or  Jebtts  dk 
\/UyaDa  )SiYABA,  a  town  of  Brasil. 
capital  of  Matto  Grosso.  on  the  river 
Guyaba,  nearly  300  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  Paraguay.  Pop.  17,815. 
There  are  rich  gold-mines  in  the  dis- 
trict 
ClXyp  ^^^^P)*  Albzbt.    See  Ktttp. 

CnZGO  (^OslcG),  an  ancient  city  in 
vruAvv  p^p^^  capital  of  a  department 
of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  a  wide 
valley  about  11,300  feet  above  sea-level, 
between  the  Apurimac  and  Urubamba. 
The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  covered 
with  red  tiles,  and  are  many  of  them  of 
the  era  of  the  Incas.  The  ruins  of  the 
fortress  built  by  the  Incas,  a  stupendous 
specimen  of  cyclopean  architecture,  are 
still  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  other  massive 
specimens  of  ancient  Peruvian  architec- 
ture. The  inhabitants  manufacture  sugar, 
soap,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  etc 
There  is  a  university,  a  cathedral,  etc 
Gusco  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  Peruvian 
cities,  and  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of 
the  empire  of  the  Incas.  In  1534  it  was 
taken  by  Pi«arro.  Pop.  about  30.000. 
Area  of  the  department,  about  156,317 
sq.  miles;  pop.  S28.980. 
CyamnS  0?'a-mu8),  a  «enus  of 
VJWUAM0  Grustacea,  the  species  of 
which  are  parasites  on  the  whale.  They 
are  called  Whale-Uce, 


Cya: 

flowers  of  which  blue  is  the  type,  passing 
into  red  or  white,  but  never  into  yellow. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  eanthie  ser- 
ies, of  which  the  type  is  yellow,  passing 
into  red  and  white,  but  never  into  blue. 
Cranide    (B^'&'i^d),     a  .   combination 

•^  of  cyanogen  with  a  metal- 

lic base. 

Cvanin  (sl'^-nln).  the  blue  coloring 
\/jcu&xu  njattep  qI  certain  flowers,  as 
of  the  violet,  cornflower,  etc  It  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  petals  by  alcohol. 
ff-fTOTiif A  or  Ktanitx  (sl'a-nit,  kt'a- 
VjraiutCi  ^j^x  ^  mineral  of  the  garnet 
family  found  both  massive  and  in  regular 
crystals.  Its  prevailing  color  is  blue,  but 
of  varying  shades.  It  is  found  only  in 
primitive  rocks. 
Cvanoren  (»I:an'o-jen),   a  compound 

•^"^  ^o  radical  composed  of  one 
atom  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen; 
symbol,  GN  (or  Cj).  It  is  a  gas  of  a 
strong  and  peculiar  odor,  resembling  that 
of  crushed  peach  leaves,  and  burning  with 
a  rich,  purple  flame  It  is  irrespirable 
and  highly  poisonous.  It  unites  with 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  most  non-metallic 
elements,  and  also  with  the  metals,  form- 
ing cyanides.  Gombined  with  hydrogen 
it  forms  prussic  (hydrocyanic)  acid. 
See  Pru$»io  Acid, 

Cyanometer  ^-^rSf'ti^J')  'is""Sr. 

name  of  an  instrument  invented  by 
Saussure  for  ascertaining  the  intensity  of 
color  in  the  sky.    It  consists  of  a  circular 

Siece  of  metal  or  pasteboard,  with  a  band< 
ivided  by  radii  into  fifty-one  portions, 
each  of  which  is  painted  with  a  shade  of 
blue,  beginning  with  the  deepest,  not 
distinguishable  from  black,  and  decreas- 
in|[  gradually  to  the  lightest,  not  distin- 
guishable from  white.  The  observer  holds 
this  up  between  himself  and  the  sky,  turn- 
ing it  gradually  round  till  he  find  the 
tint  of  the  instrument  exactly  corre* 
sponding  to  the  tint  of  the  sky. 
fSroTiAAifl  (sl-a-n5'sis),  a  condition  In 

aSration,  the  blood  is  blue  instead  of  red ; 
hence  called  the  blue  disease;  the  blue 
jaundice  of  the  ancients.  It  is  sometimes 
due  to  malformation  of  the  heart,  whereby 
the  venous  and  arterial  currents  mingle. 

Cyanotype  Process  J.rot»ic 

picture  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  cyamde. 
This  process  is  in  very  common  use  by 
architects  and  engineers  for  copying 
plans,  producing  an  image  with  white 
lines  upon  a  blue  ground.  Sensitive 
paper  is  made  by  brushing  it  over  with  a 
solution  of  ferric  oxalate  (10  gr.  to  the 
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Cyathea  Cycling 

OB.)  ;  it  is  then  exposed  under  the  positive  are  low-growing,  herbaceous  plants,  with 
and  treated  with  a  solution  of  potassium  very  handsome  flowers.     Several  of  them 
feriieyanide,  by  which  the  imaf^e  is  devel-  are  favorite  spring-flowering  greenhouse 
oped.    \Lhe  color  of  the  ground  is  deepened  plants.     An    autumnal-flowered     species 
by  subsequent  washing  with  solution  of 
potassium  bisulphate. 
Cyathea  (si-athVa),    a    genus    of 
wjOTVMvc*  arborescent     ferns,     order 
Polypodiace«e,    characterized    by    having 
the  spores,  which  are  borne  on  the  back 
of   the  frond,   enclosed  in   a  cup-shaped 
indusium.    There  are  many  species  scat- 
tered   over    the    tropical   regions   of   the 
world.     C,    medulldria    is    a    fine    New 
Zealand  species  of  comparatively   hardy 
character.     The    soft,    pulpy    medullary 
substance  in  the  center  of  the  trunk  is 
an  article  of  food,  somewhat  resembling 
sago. 

nfrliAlA  (sib'e-le).  originally  a  goddess 
vyueie    ^f  ^^  Phrygians,  like  Isis,  the 

symbol  of  the  moon,  but  later  introduced  r%.j-«.^   / i         -^  x 

among    the    Greeks    and    Romans.     Her    ^^  Cydamcn  (garden  v»nety). 

worship  was  celebrated  with  a  violent  (t/.  hederwfoHum)  has  become  nataral- 
noise  of  instruments  and  rambling  ized  in  parts  of  the  south  of  England, 
through  fields  and  woods,  and  her  priests  The  fleshy  root-stalks,  though  aorid,  are 
were  eunuchs  in  memory  of  Atys.  (See  greedily  sought  after  by  swine;  hence 
Aiy$.)  In  later  times  she  was  repre-  the  vulgar  nam^,  Sovjhread, 
sented  as  a  matron,  with  a  mural  crown  Gvcle  ^^'^'^^  *  ^^'  cy<^^09  or  kuklo$,  a 
on  her  head,  in  reference  to  the  improved      ^  circle)    is    used    for   every   uni- 

condition  of  men  arising  from  agriculture  formly  returning  succession  of  the  same 
and  their  union  into  cities.  events.     On  such  a  succession  or  cvdes 

Cvfifl.dfl.Geffi  (8l-ca-da'se-€),  or  Gtcads,  of  years  rests  all  chronology,  particularlj 
vr J  va\&av^cx;  (sikads),  a  nat.  order  the  calendar.  Our  common  solar  year, 
of  gymnoepermous  plants,  resembling  determined  by  the  periodical  return  of 
palms  in  their  general  appearance,  anoj  the  sun  to  the  same  point  in  the  ecliptic 
as  a  rule,  increasing  bv  a  single  terminal  is  well  known  to  contain  fifty-two  weeks 
bud.  The  leaves  are  large  and  pinnate,  and  one  dav,  and  leap  year  a  day  more, 
and  usuaUy  rolled  up  when  in  bud  like  a  Consequently  in  dififerent  years  the  same 
crozier.  The  microscopical  structure  of  day  of  the  year  cannot  fall  upon  the  same 
the  wood  as  well  as  the  general  structure  day  of  the  week.  And  as  every  fourth 
of  their  cones  ally  them  with  the  coni-  year  is  a  leap  year,  it  will  take  twenty- 
fers.  The  plants  of  this  order  inhabit  eight  years  (4X7)  before  the  days  re- 
Indian,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  turn  to  their  former  order  according  to 
and  tropical  America.  Many  are  fossiL  the  Julian  calendar.  Such  a  period  is 
CvGAS  (si'kas),  a  genus  of  plants,  called  a  solar  cycle.  The  cycUs  of  the 
vjrvao  jypg  ^£  ^Yie  Cycadaceae.  moon,  or  golden  number,  or  metonic  cy- 

GvelAdes  (8ik'l&-<l^)>  or  Ktklaoes,  cle,  is  a  period  of  nineteen  years  after 
VI jr  vxc»u.«^o  the  principal  group  of  isl-  which  the  new  and  full  moons  return  on 
ands  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  now  the  same  days  of  the  month, 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  so  CvcllC  Poets  (Bllclik).  See  Cheeee 
named  from  lying  round  the  sacred  isl-  ^  v  awwo  ( LUeraiHre) , 
and  of  Delos  in  a  circle  (Gr.  cyclo$  CYGlilllt  (s^'kling),  the  art  of  locomo- 
or  kukloa).  The  largest  islands  of  the  ^J^"**S  tion  by  means  of  a  machine 
group  are  Andros,  Paros,  Myconos,  Tenos,  consisting  usually  of  two,  but  sometimes 
Nazos.  Melos  and  Thera  and  Ceos.  They  of  three  or  four  wheels,  connected  by  a 
are  of  volcanic  formation  and  generally  light  framework  of  steel  and  having  a  seat 
mountainous.  Some  are  very  fertile,  pro-  or  seats  for  one  or  more  riders.  It  is  pro- 
ducing wine,  olive  oil  and  silk;  others  pelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  rider's  feet 
almost  sterile.  The  inhabitants  are  ex-  on  two  cranks  attached  to  an  axle.  To 
cellent  sailors.  Area  1041  sq.  miles,  the  practised  cyclist  his  machine  Is  a 
Pop.  (1907)  130,378.  rapid  and  easy  mode  of  travelinr,  and  thf 

CvnlATnen  (sikla-men),  a  genus  of  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  has  been  at- 
^•z^*"'  bulbous  plantsLnat  order  tained  both  by  bicyclists  and  tricvclists, 

Primulaceffi,   or  primroses.     The  species  The  most  remarkable  example  of  what  can 
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CyclobrancMata  Cyclops 

be  done  by  a  skilled  cyclist  is  tbe  Jpamey  can  be  made  to  record  and  locate  every 
of  12,000  miles  performed  by  Mr.  Thomas  inequality  in  the  roadbed  of  a  railroad. 
Stevens  across  the  continents  of  Amer-  l}v|»lAi^  FiaheS  ^"^  order  of  fishes 
ica,  Europe  and  Asia  on  a  bicyde.  ^J*'*"**!  axwivp,  according  to  the  ar- 
Oommencingr  in  ApriL  1884,  he  crossed  rangement  of  Agassiz,  having  smooth, 
first  America,  then  Europe^  then  Asiat  round,  or  oval  scales,  as  the  salmon  and 
finishing  at  Yokohama  in  Japan  in  De-  herring.  The  scales  are  formed  of  con- 
cember  of  the  same  year.  Motor  cycles,  centric  layers,  not  covered  with  enamel 
moved  by  gasoline  engines,  have  come  into  and  not  spinous  on  the  margins ;  they 
common  use.  The  bicycle  and  the  motor-  are  generally  imbricated,  but  are  some- 
cycle  are  emplojred  in  military  and  police  times  placed  side  by  side  without  over- 
service.     See  Bicycle  and  Tricycle,  lapping. 

Cyclobranchiate  <?;"tn'Tr5;n'i  Cyclone  <t?^^ok.*or^,^?i5f  o?'wSS; 

gasteropods  in  which  the  branchise  or  or-  vaning  from  600  to  3000  miles  in  diam- 
gans  of  respiration  form  a  fringe  around  eter,  revolving  round  a  center,  which  ad- 
the  body  of  the  animal,  between  the  vances  at  a  rate  that  may  be  as  high  as 
edge  of  tiie  body  and  the  foot  The  order  40  miles  an  hour,  and  towards  which 
consists  principally  of  the  limpets.  the   winds   tend.      Cyclones   of  greatest 

Cvnioid  (rfkloid;  6r.  oyolo$t  circle),  violence  occur  within  the  tropics,  and 
\/j«^xvxu  ^  curve  generated  by  a  point  they  revolve  in  opposite  directions  in  the 
in  the  plane  of  a  drcle  when  the  circle  is  two  hemispheres — in  the  southern  with, 
rolled  along  a  straight  line  and  kept  al-  and  in  the  northern  against,  the  hands 
ways  in  the  same  plane.  The  genesis  of  a  watch — ^in  conseouence  of  which, 
of  the  common  cycloid  may  be  conceived  and  the  progression  of  the  center,  the 
by  imagining  a  nail  in  the  circumference  strength  of  the  storm  in  the  northern 
of  a  carriage-wheel ;  the  curves  which  the  hemisphere  is  greater  on  the  south  of 
nail  d^cribes  while  the  wheel  runs  for-  the  line  of  progression  and  smaller  on 
ward  are  cycloids.  The  cycloid  is  the  the  north  than  it  would  if  the  center 
curve  of  swiftest  descent ;  that  is,  a  heavy  were  stationary,  the  case  being  reversed 
body  descending  by  the  force  of  its  own  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  An  anii- 
gravity  will  move  from  one  point  of  this  cyclone  is  a  storm  of  opposite  character, 
curve  to  any  other  point  m  less  time  toe  general  tendency  of  the  winds  in  it 
than  it  will  take  to  move  in  any  other  being  away  from  the  center,  while  it  also 
curve  which  can  be  drawn  between  these  shifts  within  comparatively  small  limits, 
points.  Also,  a  body  falls  through  any  Cyclones  are  preceded  by  a  singular  calm 
arc  of  an  inverted  cycloid  in  the  same  and  a  great  fall  of  the  barometer 
time  whether  the  arc  be  great  or  smslL  fhrclAiiflgdiR  (8i-kl<>-P?.di-a),  See  En- 
In  the  figure  let  the  circle  of  which  the  ^/ *'*vi'«**"«'   cyclopedia, 

Cyclopean  Works  iS«lt.^'^ 

ture.  masonry  constructed  with  huge 
blocks  of  stone  unhewn  and  uncemented, 
found  in  Greece,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  Peru, 
etc  A  similar  style  of  work  is  to  be 
found  in  the  British  Isles,  as  the  Rock  of 
Cashel  in  Ireland  or  the  Laws  near 
diameter  is  ab  make  one  revolution  upon  Broughty-Ferry  in  Scotland, 
the  straight  line  aba,  equal  in  lensth  to  CvnloTlfl  (slklops;  Gr.  Kyl6p$,  liter- 
its  circumference,  then  the  curved  line  ^J^*vy»  ally  round-eyed,  pi.  a  yikMpc«; 
AAA.  traced  out  bv  that  point  of  the  in  English  the  Vord  is  used  as  a  singular 
circle  which  was  in  contact  with  the  or  a  plural),  in  Greek  myths,  a  fabled 
point  A  in  the  straight  line  when  the  race  of  one-eyed  giants,  the  sons  of 
circle  began  to  revolve  is  called  a  cycloid.  Urftnus  and  w  (Heaven  and  Earth), 
The  length  of  the  cycloid  is  four  times  slain  by  Apollo.  They  were  often  rcpre- 
the  diameter  of  the  generating  circle,  and  sen  ted  as  a  numerous  race  living  in 
its  area  three  times  the  area  of  this  Sicily  and  rearing  cattle  and  sheep.  Of 
circle.  This  line  is  very  important  in  the  such  is  the  Cyclops  of  the  Oaystey. 
higher  branches  of  mechanics.  Later  traditions  describe  them  as  the  serv- 

Crfilometer  (sl-klomVt^r),  an  appa-  ants  of  Vulcan  working  under  ^tna, 
^^^^  ^^  ratus  for  measuring  and  and  engaged  in  forging  armor  and  thun- 

recording  the  distances  traversed  by  derbolts.---Cyclop»  is  likewise  the  generic 
wheeled  vehicles  and  bicycles.  It  is  also  name  of  a  certain  minute  Crustacean, 
used  in  ndlroadlng.  It  is  purely  auto-  order  Branchiopoda,  having  but  one  eye, 
matic,  and  by  an  ingenioos  attachment  situated  in  the  middle  of  its  forehead. 


i 
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Cycloftomi 


Cynewnlf 


CrdOftOini  (■J-kWtft.ml).  CrcMe. 
vjVAV9»VJU*  TOMATA  (si-klM-tom'a- 
te),  an  order  •£  cartUafinons  fishes  haT- 
ina  circolar  moathe,  as  the  lamprej. 
Called  also  Mmr9ipobninehi€. 

Cyder.     See  Cid€r. 

Cydnus  (j:?^'") .  a/-^n  cmda, 

tains,  anciently  celebrated  for  the  clear- 
ness and  coolness  of  its  waters. 

Cydonia     (d-dO'nl^).    See  Quince. 

Cnmnft  i^^^l  'the  Swan*),  one 
w^^uwo  ^£  Ptolemy's  northern  con- 
stellations. Within  this  constellation  is 
one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  Milky 
Way. 

Chrlinil^r  (sil'in-d^r),  a  geometrical 
uyimaer    ^^^  ^^^^  j^  Popular  lan- 

gnages,  may  be  described  as  a  long,  round, 
solid  body,  terminating  in  two  flat,  cir- 
cular surfaces  which  are  equal  and  par- 
alleL  There  is  a  distinction  between 
right  cylinders  and  oUique  cylinders.  In 
the  first  case,  the  axis — that  is,  the 
straight  line  joining  the  c<>nter  of  the  two 
opposite  bases — must  be  perpendicular, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  described  br 
the  rerolution  of  a  rectangular  parallel- 
ogram round  one  of  its  longer  siaes  (the 
axis)  ;  in  the  second,  the  axis  must  form 
an  angle  with  the  inferior  base. — In 
steam  enaines,  the  cylinder  is  the  cham- 
ber in  which  the  force  of  the  steam  is 
exerted  on  the  piston. 

Cylindrical  lew  i'S;'"'^i;e*'>in.? 

faces  are  cylindrical,  instead  of  spherical, 
whidi  is  usually  the  case.  A  convex  cyl- 
indrical lens  brings  the  image  of  a  source 
of  light  to  a  focus  in  a  line  instead  of  in 
a  point  They  are  usually  plano-efUn' 
drioal;  that  is,  cylindrical  on  one  side  and 
fiat  on  the  other. 

Cylindrical  Vanlting,  '^U^X 

most  ancient  mode  of  vaulting,  called  also 

a  wagon,  barrel  or  tunnel  roof.     It  is  a 

plain  half-cylinder  without  either  groins 

or  ribs. 

rhrllf^Tifk  (8iM0'n€).     a     mountain     of 

\>yueU6  ^Qthem    Greece,    7789    feet 

high. 

v/iim  architecture, a 
wavy  molding  the  pro- 
file of  which  is  made 
up  of  a  curve  of  con- 
trary fiexure,  either 
concave  at  top  and 
convex  at  bottom  or 
the  reverse.  In  the 
first  case  it  is  called  a 
oyma  recio;  in  the  second  a  ejfmm  rv* 


rerts.     It  is  a  member  of  the  cornice* 
standing  below  the  abacus  or  corona. 

Cymbals  («*m>l»).  J^^^^    Instro- 
w^«»v«M«   meutg    consisting    of    two 

basins  of  brass  with  a  plane  periphery, 
which  emit  a  ringing  sound  when  struck 
together.  They  are  military  instruments, 
but  are  now  frequently  used  in  orches- 
tras. 
(Sm«A    (slm),  in  botany,  a  mode  of  in- 

^  florescence  in  which  the  princi- 

pal axis  terminates  in  a  flower,  and  a 
number    of    secondary 

axes  rise  from  tne^ 
primary,  each  of  these 
terminating  in  a 
flower,  while  from 
these  secondary  axes 
others  may  arise  ter- 
minating in  the  same 


isting 
wa/,  and  so  on,  giving 
nded 


Cyme. 
Examples 


a  fiat-topped  or  roun<  ^  __ 

may  be  found  in  the  common  elder  and 
the  Caryophyllacee. 

(jYinTi  (kim'ri),  a  branch  of  the  Celtic 
wjAUAA  family  of  nations  which  ap- 
pears to  have  succeeded  the  Gaels  in  Ine 
great  migration  of  the  Celts  westwards, 
and  to  have  driven  the  Gaelic  branch  tc 
the  west  (into  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man)  and  to  the  north  (into  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland),  while  they  themselves 
occupied  the  southern  parts  of  Britain. 
At  a  later  period  they  were  themselves 
driven  out  of  the  Lowlands  of  Britain  by 
the  invasions  of  the  Angles,  Saxons  and 
Jutes,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Wales,  Corn- 
wall and  the  northwest  of  England. 
Wales  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Cymri. 

throat  or  windpipe,  such  as  quinsy,  croup» 
etc 

Cynara  ^^!?:"i^'  *  »®°"'  ?L^S?" 

w^ucMc*  posit©,  in  many  respects  like 
the  thistle.  The  two  best-known  species 
are  the  artichoke  and  the  cardoon. 

cj^ewnif  '^:^^\,^  Eta& 

poet,  whose  name  we  only  know  from  its 
being  given  in  runes  in  the  poems  at- 
tributed to  him,  via.  J^lene  ('Helena'), 
the  legend  of  the  discovery  of  the  true 
cross ;  JuUana^  the  story  of  the  martyr  of 
that  name;  and  CrUt  ('(Crist'),  a  long 
poem  incomplete  at  the  beginning.  The 
name  Cynewnlf  also  occurs  as  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  metrical  riddles  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  collection.  Other  poems,  the  Afi- 
4rta9,  the  Wanderer,  the  Seafarer^  etc., 
have  been  ascribed  to  him  without  suffi- 
cient grounds.  Cynewnlf  probably  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century. 
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Cynios  Cypress 

From  his  poems  we  may  gather  that  he  range  of  hills  in  Thessaly,  memorable  for 
spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  as  a  two  batties  fonght  there  in  ancient  times, 
wandering  minstrel,  devoting  the  later  to  The  first  was  in  B.C.  364,  between  the 
the  composition  of  the  religious  poems  Thebans  and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  in 
connected  with  his  name.  which  Pelopidas  was  slain;  and  the  sec- 

Cimiea  (sin'iks)»  a  sect  of  philoso-  ond  in  b.c.  197,  in  which  the  Uuit  Philip 
\/jrux«^o  phers  amon^  the  ancient  of  Macedon  was  defeated  by  the  Roman 
Greeks,  founded  bv  Antisthenes,  a  scholar  consul  Flamininus. 

of  Socrates,  at  Athens,  about  380  B.C.  CvnAftTirfi.  (s  1-n  0-s  tl'r  a) ,  Ctkositbb 
Their  philosophy  was  a  one-sided  develop-  vj«vpuj.»  -jji^  'dog's  tail'),  an  old 
ment  of  the  Socratic  teaching  by  Antis-  name  of  the  constellation  Ursa  Minor, 
thenes  and  his  followers,  who  looked  only  or  the  Lesser  Bear,  containing  the  North 
to  the  severer  aspect  of  their  master's  Star. 

doctrines,  and  valued  themselves  on  their  nvnosiims  ^  genus  of  grasses^  See 
contempt  of  arts,  sciences,  riches,  and  vjiavouxuo|  2)o^*«-*i»il  Oras$» 
all  the  social  civilization  of  life.  They  fhrntTlillft  (sin'thi-us),  a  surname  of 
made  virtue  to  consist  in  entire  self-  v/iauhxu©  Apollo,  from  Mount  Oyn- 
denial  and  independence  of  external  cir-  thus,  island  of  l>elos,  on  which  he  was 
cnmstances.  In  time  this  attitude  de-  bom.  For  the  same  reason  Diana,  his 
generated  into  a  kind  of  philosophic  sav-  sister,  is  called  Cynthia, 
agery  and  neglect  of  decency,  and  the  CvnerfLeeA  (^*^'''^'°^'^)'  ^^  sedges. 
Cynics  fell  into  contempt.  vjr|*«x»\^v^  ^  natural  order  of  mono- 

fhrnin  (sl'nip)*  the  gallfly,  a  genus  of  cotyledonous  phints  including  fully  2000 
vrjiu^r  hymenopterous  insects  remark-  known  species.  The  members  of  this  or- 
able  for  their  extremely  minute  head  and  der  are  grassy  or  rush-like  plants,  gener- 
large,  elevated  thorax.  The  females  are  ally  growing  in  moist  places  on  the  mar- 
provided  with  an  ovipositor  by  which  gins  of  lakes  and  streams.  Their  stem  is 
they  make  holes  where  thev  deposit  their  a  cylindrical  or  triangular  culm  with  or 
eggs  in  different  parts  of  plants,  thus  without  knots;  the  leaves  are  sheathing, 
producing  those  excrescences  which  are  They  are  of  littie  or  no  economical  use, 
known  as  galls.  The  gall  of  commerce  with  the  exception  of  Cypirui  papyru$, 
used  in  manufacturing  ink  is  caused  by  which  furnished  the  papyrus  of  Egypt, 
the  Cynip$  galla  UncioHtB  piercing  a  GvT)«nu  (sip'er-us),  a  genus  of  plants, 
BpecieB  of  oak  which  grows  in  the  Le-  '^'Jl^****  type  of  the  order  Cyperaces. 
vant  The  Cynips  rosw,  or  bedeguar  gall-  They  are  herbs  with  compressed  spikelets 
fly,  produces  the  hairy  excrescences  seen  of  many  flowers,  found  in  cold  climates, 
on  the  rosebush  and  the  sweet-brier,  and  characterised  by  the  possession  of 
See  Bedeguar.  bisexual  flowers.     Several  kinds  are  cul- 

r*^rv«AnAT%liolTia  (sI-n5-sefa-luB),  a  tivated  in  cool  houses  for  decorative  pur- 
UynOCepnaiUS  ^^  e  n  u  s  of  baboons,  poses ;  but  it  is  essentUl  that  water  be 
See  Bahoon,  freely  supplied  as  the  species  are  mostly 

P^v-nAwlAaanTti  (si  -  n6  -  glos'um),  natives  of  swampy  districts.  O,  alter- 
Uyuo^iOSBlua  houndVt  o  n  g  u  e ,  a  nifoliue,  the  umbrella  palm,  is  useful  in 
genus  of  plants,  nat.  order  Boraginaceae,  aquaria.         .    .        ,  •        .* 

consisting  of  herbs  from  the  temperate  GvnrfiM  (sl'pres),  a  genus  of  conifer- 
sones.  &.  officinale  and  O.  monidnum  ^JF*-^^  ous  trees.  The  Oupre$9Ui 
are  British  plants.  The  former  has  a  sempervirent,  or  common  European  cy- 
diaagreeable  smell  like  that  from  mice,  press,  is  a  dark-colored  evergreen  with 
and  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  remedy  extremely  small  leaves,  entirely  covering 
in  scrofula.  There  are  about  fifty  other  the  branches.  It  has  a  quadrangular  or, 
BDedes,  all  coarse  plants.  where  the  top  branches  diminish  in  length, 

rWn#iTnATn-nTii  (sl-n  6-m  6'r  i-um),  a  pyramidal  shape.  Cypress-trees,  though 
\^yiilliuuriiLui  geuQg  of  plants,  nat  of  a  somewhat  somber  and  gloomy  ap- 
order  Cynomoriaceae.  C.  cocdniumf  the  pearance,  may  be  used  with  great  effect 
funaue  meliienni  of  the  old  herbalists,  is  in  shrubberies  and  gardens.  They  are 
a  small  plant  which  grows  in  Sicily,  much  valued  also  on  account  of  their 
f  Malta  and  Goso,  and  was  valued  as  an  wood,  which  is  hard,  compact,  and  very 
astringent  and  styptic  in  dysentery  and  durable,  of  a  reddish  color  and  a  pleasant 
hemorrhage.  smell.     It  was  used  at  funerals  and  as 

/VrvtAttoiHyAa  (sl-nu-sar'jte),  in  ancient  an  emblem  of  mourning  by  the  ancients. 
vyiiOSai^o  Athens,  a  gymnasium  in  Among  other  members  of  the  genus  are 
which  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  the  Indian  cypress  (O.  glauea)  ;  the  O, 
Cynics,  taught  pendula,  a  native  of  China  and  Japan; 

ru.^.Aa^A'n'liol^  (sl-nos-sefa-le;  Greek,  and  the  O.  ihurifira,  or  incense-bearing 
CynOSCepnaiS^^ogs'  lieads'),  a  cypress,  a  native  of  Mexico;  the  ever- 
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Cyprian  Cyprus 

green  American  cypress  or  White  Cedar  malacopterygious  fishes,  allied  to  the 
(C   thyoides),  etc.     The   Tawodium  dis-  Cyprioidse,  or  carps. 

iichum,  or  deciduous  cypress  of  the  GvDrinilfl  (si-pri'naa),  the  carp  genus 
United  States  and  Mexico,  is  frequently  ^Jl'-^ *•"•*«    of  fishes,  type  of  the  family 

Cyprinidn  (which  see). 

Cypripendium  ^a;rLi#r'^-nl: 

nus  of  plants  of  the  nat  order  Orchidaces. 

Three  species  are  natives  of  the  United 

States.      C.    arieiinum,    the    ramVhead, 

j  is  found  from  Canada  to  Vermont.    One 

I  species    (C    calcedhu)    is    a    native    of 

;  Britain. 

GvDris  (sip'ris),  a  genus  of  minute 
vjTfrxAo  fresh- water  crustaceans  popu- 
larly known  as  waterfleas.  They  have 
the  body  enclosed  in  a  delicate  shell  and 
I  swim  by  means  of  cilia.     The  Cypris  is 

I  common  in  stagnant  pools,  and  is  very 

I  often  found  in  a  fossil  state. 

CimmR    (si'prus),  an  island  lying  to 

I  ^yy^  ^*     the  south  of  Asia  Minor/aad 

the  most  easterly  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Its  greatest  length  is  145  miles,  maximiun 

^«_        ,^  breadth  about  00  miles;   area.   3584  aq. 

^^^^"^  ^  ^^!!!L^r^^'  ™-  miles.     The  chief  features  of  its  surface 

/awHrtoMt;.  ^^^  ^^  mountain  ranges,  both  stretching 

called  the  Vitginian  cypress.     Its  timber  east  and  west  the  one  running  cloae  to 

is  valuable,   and   under  water  is  almost  the  northern  snore,  and  extendi^  throiigh 

imperishable.      In    parts    of   the    United  the  long  northeastern  horn  or  prolonga- 

States    this    cypress    constitutes    forests  tion  of  the  island,   the  other  and  more 

hundreds  of  miles  in  extent  massive    (Mount  Olympus)    occupying  a 

rSimriaTi    (sip'ri-an),  St.,  a  father  of  great  part  of  the  south  of  the  island,  and 

vjr|iiiau    ^jjg  African  Church,  born  at  rising  in  Troddos  to  6590  feet    Between 

Carthage  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  them  is  the  bare  and  mostly  uncultivated 

century,  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  there,  plain  called  Messaria.     There  ia  a  defi- 

About  ^6  he  was  converted   to  Chris-  dency  of  water.  The  climate  is  in  general 

tianity,  when  he  distributed  his  property  healthy.      The    forests    are    now    under 

among  the  poor,   and   began   to   live   in  government  supervision,   and   the   island 

the  greatest  abstinence.     The  church   in  is  esteemed  one  of  the  richest  and  most 

Carthage  soon  chose  him  presbyter,  and  fertile    in    the    Levant      Agriculture   is 

in  248  ne  was  made  bishop.     During  the  the  principal  industry.     Locusts  foimeriy 

gersecntions  under  Decius  and  Valerian  caused    considerable    damage     to    crops, 
e  had  twice  to  leave  Carthage,  but  con-  but    are    now    nearly    extinct      Wheat 
tinned  bv  his  extensive  correspondence  to  barley,  cotton,  tobacco,  olives,  raisins  and 

Eovern  tne  African  Church.  He  was  be-  carobs  are  the  most  important  vegetable 
eaded  in  258,  for  having  preached  the  products.  The  wine  is  famous.  Silk- 
gospel  in  his  gardens  at  Carthage,  worms  are  reared,  and  a  coarse  kind  of 
Among  his  writings  are  eighty-one  silk  is  woven.  Salt  in  large  quantities  is 
EpUiohB  or  official  letters,  besides  several  produced.  The  minerals  are  valuable ; 
works  on  doctrine.  the  copper  mines  (the  name  copper  is  de- 

nvnrinirljp  (si-prin'i-d«).  the  carps,  rived  from  that  of  this  island),  were 
VryiiriiilUK;  ^  family  of  soft-finned,  andentiy  a  source  of  great  wealth.  A 
abdominal  fishes,  characterized  by  a  small  recent  attempt  to  work  them  has  met 
mouth,  feeble  jaws,  gill-rays  few  in  num-  with  failure.  Large  numbers  of  sheep  and 
ber ;  body  covered  with  scales ;  and  no  goats  are  reared  on  the  extensive  pasture 
dorsal  adipose  fin,  such  as  is  possessed  by  lands  of  the  island.  The  principal  towns 
the  silures  and  the  salmon.  The  members  are  Lefkosia  or  Nicosia,  the  capital,  the 
are  the  least  carnivorous  of  fishes.  They  only  considerable  inland  town,  and  the 
include  the  carps,  barels,  tenches,  seaports  Lamaca  and  Limassol  The 
breams,  loaches,  etc  The  type  genus  is  chief  exports  are  carobs,  wine  and  cotton, 
CypHnu9,  with  cheese,  raisins,  cocoons,  wool,  etc. 

ISmiHTiA^A-nfiffcA  (si  -  prin  -  o-don'ti-  After  belonging  successively  to  tfce 
l;7prmoaonnae  \^)/^   family    of  Phoenicians,   Greeks,    Egypt    Persia   and 
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again  Egypt,  Oyprna  in  57  B.O.  became  Chrrene   (si-re'ne),    in    ancient    times 
a  Roman  province,  and  passed  as  such  ^J*^**^    a   celebrated   dty    in    Africa, 
to    the   eastern   division    of   the   empire,  about    10   miles    from    the   north    coast. 
In  1191  it  was  bestowed  by  Richard  of  founded  by  Battus  and  a  body  of  Dorian 
Ehigland    (who   had   conquered    it   when  colonists,  B.G.  631.    Numerous  interesting 
engaged  in   the  third  crusade)    on   Guy  remains  have  been  discovered  here.    The 
de  Lusignan,  and  after  his  line  was  ex-  town    now    occupying    the    site    of    the 
tinct    it    fell    into    the    hands    of    the  ancient  Cyrene  is  a  miserable  place  in 
Venetians     (1489),    with    whom    it    re-  the  vilayet  of  Barca.     See  Cyrenaica, 
mained    till    it    was    conquered    by    the  Cvril  (b^'^)»  ^^^  name  of  three  saints 
Turks    in    1671    and    annexed    to    the  ^J'***  or     fathers     of     the     Christian 
Ottoman  Empire.    In  1878  it  was  placed  church.     1.  Gtril  of   Jkbusaleic,   bom 
under  the  control  of  Great  Britain  by  a  there    about    the    ^ear    315    A.D.,    was 
treaty  which  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  ordained  presbyter  m  345,  and  in  350  or 
the  Sultan  and  granted  to  Turkey  a  spec!-  351  became  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.     He 
fied  subsidy,  which,  however,  was  not  ^aid  engaged    in    a    warm    controversy    with 
directly  but  retained  as  an  offset  against  Acacius,  the  Arian  Bishop  of  CsBsarea, 
British  claims  on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  whose  artifices  he  was  more  than  once 
During  the  European   war   Cyprus   was  deposed  from  his  episcopal  dignity.     He 
formally  annexed  by  Britain  (1914).  died  in  386  or  388.    We  have  some  writ- 
Cyprus    has    become    very    prosperous  ings  composed  by  him. 
during  recent  years.    Modem  roads,  bar-  2.  Ctbil  of  Alexandbia  was  educated 
bor  works  and  schools  have  been  built,  by    his   uncle    Theophilus,    Patriarch    of 
and  irrigation  schemes  have  aided  in  the  Alexandria,    and   in   412   a.d.    succeeded 
development  of  agricultural  industry.  The  him  as  patriarch.     In  this  position  his 
local  council  consists  of  a  commissioner  ambitious  spirit   brought   the  Christians 
and  a  legislative  council  of  18  members,  into  violent  quarrels.    At  the  head  of  the 
The  total  exports  for  1914  amounted  to  populace  he  assailed  the  Jews,  destroyed 
$2,500,000 ;    imports,    $3,300,000.      Pop.  their  houses  and  their  furniture,  and  drove 
(1911),  estimated,  275,000,  of  whom  more  them  out  of  the  city.     Orestes,  the  pre- 
than  three-fourths  belone  to  the  Cypriote  feet,  having  complained  of  such  violence, 
branch  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  was  attacked  by  500  furious  monks.    The 
CSvnselllfl     (sip'se-lus),     a     genus     of  assassination    of    Hypatia,    the    leamed 
vrjryovAuo     birds,   type   of   the   family  lecturer  on  geometry  and  philosophy,  took 
Cypselids,  indnding  the  swifts  and  their  place,   it  is   said,   at   the  instigation   of 
congeners.    One  peculiarity  in  this  family  CyriL     His  quarrel  with  Nestorius,  and 
is  that  the  hind  toe  is  tumed  forward  with  John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  regard- 
along  with  the  three  anterior  toes.  ing   the   twofold  nature   of  (Christ,   con- 
/i«*]»     (sSr),  St.,  a  French  village  in  the  vulsed  the  church,  and  much  blood  was 
^/*     department  of  the  Seine-and-Oise,  shed  betwe^i  the  rival  factions  at  the  Coun- 
1  league  west  of  Versailles ;  famous  for  cil  of  Ephesus  in  431,  the  emperor  having 
the  seminary  for  the  education  of  ladies  at  last  to  send  troops  to  disperse  them. 
of  rank  which  Louis  XIV  founded  here.  Cyril  closed  his  restless  career  in  444. 
During  the  revolution  this  institution  was  3.  St.    Ctrcl,     '  the    Apostle    of    the 
done  away  with,  and  the  fine  buildings  Slavs,'    a   native    of   Thessalonica.      He 
finally  converted  into  a  military  school  converted  the  Chazars,  a  people  of  Hun- 
by  Napoleon   (1803).    Pop.  of  the  com-  nish    stock,    and    the    Bulgarians,    about 
mnne,  4253.  a.d^  860.      He  died  about  868.     He  was 
rf^rrAnaiPfl.    (si-re-n&'i-ka),      once      a  the    inventor    of    the    CyrUlian    Leiters 
u/JTCiiiui/a    powerful   Greek   state  in  which  took  their  name  from  him,  and  is 
the  north  of  Africa  (corresponding  partly  probably    the    author    of    the    Apologies 
with  the  modem  Barca),  west  of  Egypt,  which  bear  his  name. 
comprisinflf      five      cities      (Pentapolis),  Cvrillian  Lftttcrft  ^si-ril'i-an),  chaiv 
among    which    was    Cyrene,    a    Spartan  ^yi"li»li  1-C1'1'C«  ^^^^^  ^^'^^   j^ 
colony  founded  in  631  B.C.    In  later  times  one  of  the  modes  of  writing  the  Slavonic 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies,  language.    In  Poland,  Bohemia  and  Lu%a- 
and  in  B.C.  95  the  Romans  obtained  it.  tia,  Roman  or  German  letters  are  used; 
The     Arab    invasion    rained    it     (647).  but   among   Russians,    Bulgars,    and   all 
Cyrenaica  is  at   present  a  vast  but  as  the    Slavonic    nations    belonging    to    the 
yet    very    imperfectly    explored    field   of  Greek   Church,   the  Cyrillic  alphabet,   a 
antiqaities.                                                 ^  modification  of  the  Greek  one,  is  in  use. 
p«rr^TioiAfl  (si-re-nft'iks),  a  philosoi^-  Besides  these  there  is  the  Glagolitic  alpha- 
iiyreuiuui  j^^j  ^^^  founded  about  380  ^t,  in  which  the  oldest  literature  of  the 
BC.    by  Aristippus,  a  native  of  Cjrene  Slavonic  church  is  written.     See  Qloffo* 
and  a  pnpU  of  Socrates.    See  ArUUppus,  Utie, 
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rSvnifl  (sl'rus),  King  of  PeralA*  a  oele-  fKrftf  Anferift    (*'*  *  top'tto  -  as),    tbe 

^yru»    brated    conqueror.      The    only  ^/■^Opxen»    Wdder-fern,  a  aeno.  of 

ancient  original  anthorities  for  the  facta  polypodiaceous,  delicate,  flaccid  terng. 

of  his   life   are   Herodotus   and   Ctesias.  GvfltotoniV    (sis-tofd-mi),    in     sar« 

According  to  Herodotus,  he  was  the  son  vjrpi»wi»vjii.jr     gery,    the    operation    of 

of    Cambyses,    a    distinguished    Persian,  catting  into  the  bladder  for  the  extrac- 

and  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  the  Median  tion  of  a  calculus  or  other  purpose. 

iSpJUtS^v'ny  ^^p?SS£^*S;rhta  Cythera  («-the'ra).  See  Ceri^. 
grandson  was  to  dethrone  him,  gave  (IvtisiTlA  (sifi-sin),  an  alkaloid  de- 
orders  that  Cyrus  should  be  destroyed  vrj»»*o*<"-^  tected  in  the  ripe  seeds  of 
after  bis  birth.  But  the  boy  was  pre-  the  Laburnum.  It  is  of  a  nauseous  Uste, 
served  by  the  kindness  of  a  herdsman,  emetic  and  poisonous, 
and  at  length  sent  to  his  parents  in  (IvtlflTlS  (sit'i-sus),  a  genus  of  plants 
Persia.  Here  Cyrus  soon  gathered  a  ^jr  •*»**»  belonging  to  the  nat.  order 
formidable  army,  conquered  nis  grand-  Leguminosae,  suborder 
father  (b.o.  659),  and  thus  became  king  Papilionaceie.  The 
of  Media  and  Persia.  In  646  he  con-  members  of  the  genus 
gnered  Croesus  of  Lydia,  and  two  years  are  shrubs  or  small 
later  took  Babylon.  He  also  subdued  trees,  sometimes  spiny. 
Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  and  restored  the  with  leaves  composed 
Jews  from  their  Babylonish  captivity,  of  three  leaflets,  and 
He  was  slain  in  battle  with  a  Scythian  with  yellow,  purple  or 
nation  in  b.0.  529.  *  Such  is  the  account  white  flowers.  They 
given  by  Herodotus ;  but  the  narrative  of  b  e  1  o  n  g  to  Europe, 
Ctesias  differs  in  not  making  Cyrus  a  Asia  and  North  Af- 
relative  of  Astyages  and  in  some  other  rica,  and  are  very  orna- 
points.  The  Cyropadia  of  Xenophon.  mental  plants.  The 
which   professes  to   give  an   account   or  best-known    species   is  _  ,^   .       _ 

the    early    life    of    Gyrus,    is    merely    a  the  common  laburnum  »«««>  SSSI* 
philosophical  romance.  (O,    Laburnum;    see  jwtmw;. 

rUv^iia  called  the  Toungeb,  to  dis-  Laburnum),  Another  species  is  the  Al- 
vjAiwy  tinguish  him  from  Cyrus  the  pine  laburnum  (C.  Alpfnus).  The  corn- 
founder  of  the  Medo-Persian  monarchy,  mon  broom  (C  Scopariui)  also  belongs 
was  the  second  son  of  Darius  Nothus  or  to  this  genus.  See  Broom, 
Ochus.  Having  formed  a  conspiracy  rhrsieTlll  (siz'i-kus),  a  peninsula  of 
against  his  elder  brother,  Artazerxes  vj««*^**»  Asia  Minor,  GO  miles  sonth- 
Mnemon,  Cyrus  was  condemned  to  death,  west  of  Constantinople.  It  was  once  aa 
but  released  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  island,  and  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  of 
Parysatis,   and    made   governor   of  Asia  the  same  name. 

Minor.  Here  he  secretly  gathered  an  Czar  ^^  TZAB  (ailr),  an  alternative 
army,  an  imnortant  part  of  which  con-  ^**«**j  title  of  Emperor  aa  applied  to 
sisted  of  13,000  Greek  auxiliaries,  and  the  rulers  of  Russia  before  tbe  revolution 
marched  eastwards.  His  brother  with  a  (see  RusHa),  not  improbably  a  corrop- 
large  army  met  him  in  the  plains  of  tion  of  the  Koman  title  Caesar.  It  was 
Cunaxa  (b.o.  401).  and  in  the  battle  first  adopted  in  1547  by  Ivan  the  TerriUe. 
which  followed,  althouirh  the  troops  of  The  wife  of  the  Czar  was  called  Oxarina 
Cjma  were  victorious,  Cyrus  himself  was  or  Cxaritza.  The  heir-apparent  and  his 
slain.  The  retreat  of  the  Greek  auxil-  wife  were  known  as  the  CEarowitz  (Cesar- 
iaries  of  C3rrus  from  the  interior  of  evitch)  and  the  Caarevna  (Cesarevna). 
Persia  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  the  Imperial  princes  were  grand  dukes, 
subject  of  Xenophon's  AnabaHs,  rSvarfArvfllri  (chAr-to-risl[e),      Aoav 

PvafiVf^rAllfi  (sis-ti-serTcus),  an  im-  vzarwryjJJU  qboboe.  Prince,  a  cele- 
l/ystiuciuus  njatupe  f^^^na  of  tape-  brated  Polish  statesman  and  patriot 
worm  found  in  certain  animals.  bom  in  1770.  His  education  was  completed 

PxrtffiA  TCTATTn  (sis'tik),  an  immature  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  in 
IjJVllQ  WOrui^^  half-developed  form  London.  He  fought  bravely  under 
of  tapeworm,  once  erroneously  supposed  Kosciusko,  and  after  the  partition  of  kis 
to  be  a  distinct  species  of  intestinal  worm,  country  in  1795  was  sent  to  St.  Petert- 
rrrut^Aam  (sis-tid'e-^).  a  family  of  burg,  where  he  formed  a  close  friendship 
i/ysi^aew  f^jggji  echlnoderms,  with  with  Prince  Alexander,  and  was  made 
feebly  developed  arms,  occurring  in  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  In  1805  be 
Silurian  and  Carboniferous  strata.  resigned    his   office,    and    withdrew   soon 

n^raflfis  (sis-tl'tus),  inflammation  of  after  from  public  affairs.  On  the  oat- 
byiaUB      ^^  bladder,  break  of  the  Polish  revolution  la  1890  he 
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took  an  active  Dart  and  became  the  head  Budapest,  in  a  district  yielding  grain  and 
of  the  national  government     After  the  wine.     Pop.  30,lti6. 
failure  he  lived  at  Paris.     He  died  in  CzenstOfihoWfl.    (chen-8to-lk5'va),    a 
1861.  v«i^**oi»wA*www    ^^j^      jjj      Russian 

Czftslfl.11  (chAs'lou),    a    town    of    Bo-  Poland,  government  of  Piotrkow.     There 

.v«a<wM»u.  iiemia,  45   mUes  X.   s.  X.   of  is  here  a  convent  containing  a  fan^ous 

Prague.     Here  Frederick  the  Great  de-  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which  Is  visited  by 

feated  the  Austrians  (1742).    Pop.  9106.  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims.     Pop.  53,050. 

CzecllS   {^^^"f}'  ^^1    ™^^   westerly  CzClHOWitZ    ^F^^t^^^l^^ *  A  S^^  ""^ 
v«<wM0    branch  of  the  great  Slavonic  ^'•^****'^*«'«     Austria,  the  chief  town 

family  of  races.  The  Oiechs  have  their  of  Bukowina,  138  miles  s.  ■.  of  Lemberg. 
headquarters  in  Bohemia,  where  they  It  has  manufactures  of  docks,  silver- 
arrived  in  the  fifth  century*  (S^  ^O"  plate,  carriages,  toys.  etc.  Pop.  (in- 
hernia,)  The  origin  of  the  name  is  eluding  suburbs),  69,619,  a  considerable 
unknown.  The  total  number  of  the  proportion  being  Jews. 
Gsechs  (including  Moravians,  Slovaks,  OvArnv  (cher'ni),  OiOBeK,  Hospodar 
etc)  is  about  6,000,000,  nearly  all  of  ^^^^"-J  of  Servla,  born  in  the  neifh- 
whom  live  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  They  borhood  of  Belgrade  about  1770 ;  beheaded 
speak  a  Slavonic  dialect  of  great  anti-  by  the  Turks^  July,  1817.  His  true  name 
guity  and  of  high  scientific  cultivation,  was  George  Petrovitch,  but  he  was  called 
The  Csech  language  is  distinsuished  as  Czemy  or  Kara  Oeorge,  i.  e.,  Black 
highly  inflectional,  with  great  ntcility  for  George.  In  1801  he  organised  an  insur- 
formmg  derivatives,  frequentatives,  in-  rection  of  his  countrymen  against  the 
ceptives  and  diminutives  of  all  kinds.  Turks,  took  Belgrade,  and  forced  the 
like  tiie  Greek,  it  has  a  dual  number,  and  Porte  to  recognise  him  as  Hospodar  of 
its  manifold  declensions,  tenses  and  par-  Servia.  In  1813,  however,  he  had  to  re- 
ticipial  formations,  with  their  subtle  tire  before  a  superior  force,  and  took  ref- 
shades  of  distinction,  give  the  language  pge  in  Austria.  Returning  to  his  country 
a  complex  grammatical  structure.  The  in  1817,  he  was  taken  and  put  to  death, 
alphabet  consists  of  forty-two  letters,  ex-  CzemV  (^^Kr'ni),  Kabl,  pianist  and 
preninir  a  great  variety  of  sounds.  In  ,-^,^  .  ,•;  ,  Ti^'i'SlT  composer,  born  in 
uujji£  value  the  Csech  comes  next  to  i^^^'-^^S,  V&  tSS^^o'th!^?  ^^ 
t*ma^»l»A  (taec^d)  a  market  town.  ^1*^64  muaiciaiu. 
**^**'*    Hungary,'  88  mllM  «.  i.  erf  Csdrknltz.    S«e  ZWhniU. 
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T)  the  fourth  letter  in  our  alphabet,  rep-  tions  its  extraordinary  fertility  arises. 
^  resenting  a  dental  sound  formed  by  Dacca  was  at  one  time  celebrated  for  its 
placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  hand-woven  muslins,  which  are  still 
root  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  then  forcing  hardly  to  be  equaled  in  their  combina- 
up  vocalized  breath,  or  voice,  into  the  tion  of  durability  and  delicacy ;  but  this 
mouth,  the  soft  palate  being  raised  to  branch  of  industry  has  considerably  de- 
prevent  its  escape  through  the  nose.  T  cayed.  Pop.  10,807,825,  Mohammedans 
i3  formed  in  the  same  way,  except  that  it  being  in  a  decided  majority. — Dacca,  its 
is  uttered  with  breath  merely  and  not  capital,  is  about  150  miles  northeast  of 
with  voice.  As  a  numeral  D  represents  Calcutta.  The  city  has  much  decayed 
500.  with  the  decrease  of  its  staple  trade  in  the 
Dab  (Pleuronecies  limanda).  a  fish  be-  celebrated  Dacca  muslin;  suburbs  which 
longing  to  the  family  of  the  once  extended  northwards  for  15  miles 
Pleuronectide,  or  flat-fishes,  comprising  are  now  buried  in  dense  jungle.  Dacca, 
also  the  soles,  turbots,  halibuts,  plaice  being  free  from  violent  heats,  is  one  of 
and  flounder,  the  last  two  being  included  the  healthiest  and  most  pleasant  stations 
in  the  same  genus  with  the  dab.    It  is  of  in  Bengal.    Pop.  108,501. 

Dace  ^^*^i    f^^^^^   ^"^ii^^J*  .,* 

^       small    nver    fish    of   the    family 
Cyprinidse,  and  resembling  the  roach,  but 


longer  and  thinner.     It  is  a  gregarious 


Dab  iPleuronedet  limanda), 

a  pale-brownish  color  spotted  with  white  ^  _,    ^^  ilfueUau  wIqCtu). 

on  the  side  which  it  usually  keeps  upper-  fish,  swimming  in  shoals  and  inhabiting 

most,   and   white  on   the   underside,  and  chiefiy  deep,  clear  streams  with  a  gentle 

has  rougher  scales  than  the  other  mem-  current.     It  seldom  exceeds  a  pound  in 

bers  of  the  same  genus.     It  is  preferred  weight. 

to  the  flounder  for  the  table.  Dacelo    (da-sfilO),  an  Australian 

Dabchick    (dab'chik).    See  Orele.  ^^,^^  „,  XS'ib  t"h'e  •^^&T.<^J 

T\tL  CfLnn   ^^^    ka'po ;    Italian,    '  from  so  called   on  account  of  its  harsh,  dis- 

Ara  vajju    ^^^  j,gj^^  ^j.  beginning'),  in  cordant  note. 

music,  an  expression  written  at  the  end  DochsliiiTid  (^aks'hunt).  See  Badger 
of  a  movement  to  acquaint  the  performer  a/c**/*i.oii.u-u.u.  j^^^ 
that  he  is  to  return  to  the  beginning,  and  T)acia  (d&'shi-a),  in  ancient  times,  a 
end  where  the  word  fine  is  placed.  *rc*vxc»  region  north  of  the  Danube, 
Dacca  (dak'ka),  a  commissioner's  inhabited  by  the  Daci  or  Getie,  after- 
^^•*  division  of  Hindustan  in  Ben-  wards  a  Roman  province.  It  was  con- 
gal,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  quered  by  the  emperor  Trajan  in  101 
area,  15,000  square  miles.  It  is  one  a.d,.  but  in  274  a.d.,  in  the  reign  of 
of  the  richest  districts  in  India,  and  Aurelian,  had  to  be  abandoned  by  the 
produces  such  quantities  of  rice  as  to  be  Roman  colonists. 

called  the  granary  of  Bengal.     The  sur-  DaCier    (dH-syft),    Andb£,     a    learned 
face    is    an    uninterrupted    flat,    and    is  ^*     Frenchman,  bom  in  1651.    He 

intersected    by    the    Ganges    and    Brah-  studied  at  Saumur,  and  in  1672  he  wen^ 

mapootra — from  whose  periodical  inunda-  to  Paris,  where  the  Duke  of  Montausier 
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P»<»>ty     Dagoba 

tntniitad  him  with  the  editing  of  the  his  son  Icarui  fooliahly  attempted  to  om 
if ™.^."^'  ^<>SP?^^"  FMtus  ad  tuum  and  was  drowned  in  the  Icarian  Sea. 
?«Q?*^*  (•««  .^/'P^**  OlasHo4).  In  Boflfodil  (daf'd^l),  the  popular  name 
1683  he  mamed  Anne  Leftvre,  the  -l^anoau  ^^  ^  European  plant  w^ 
iaogbter  of  his  fonner  teacher,  after-  is  one  of  the  earUest  ornaments  of  our 
wards  became  perpetual  secretary  of  the  gardens,  being  a  favorite  object  of  culti- 
Frencb  Academy,  published  many  editions  vation.  Botanically  it  is  2^arot«««M  iMetufo- 
and  translatiOM  of  the  ancient  classics,  naroUaus,  order  Amaryllidace«.  Many 
and  died  in  1722.--Hi8  wife,  Annb,  bom  varieties  of  the  dalfoSl  are  in  eultiva- 
in  1651,  published  an  edition  of  Calli-  tion,  differing  chiefly  in  bulk  and  in  the 
machus,  and  was  entrusted  with  several  form  of  the  flower,  which  is  of  a  bright 
editions  of  the  classics  ad  uaum  Delphini.  primroee-yellow  color.  There  are  o3er 
Her  learned  works  were  not  interrupted  forms  of  the  name  in  local  or  partial  use. 
by  her  marriage  in  1683.  Her  translation  T)a««Ar  (dag'er),  a  weapon  resembling 
of  Homer  and  writings  on  Homeric  poetry  *'««6^*  a  short  sword,  with  sharp- 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  pointed  blade.  In  single  combat  it  was 
Among  her  other  works  were  transla-  wielded  in  the  left  hand  and  used  to 
tions  of  Terence,  Plautus,  two  plays  of  parry  the  adversary's  blow,  and  also  to 
Aristophanes.  Anacreon  and  Sappho,  despatch  him  when  vanquished. 
She  died  in  1720.  DR^hefttATi    (dft-ges-t&n'),  a  province 

BaOOitT  (da-koi'ti),  originallv  in  the  -^^ag^eSXail  J,^  feuggia,  ^n  tfie  Cau- 
wj  criminal  code  of  India,  a  casus,  stretching  along  the  west  side  of 
robbery  committed  by  an  armed  band  or  the  Caspian  Sea;  area,  11,036  square 
gang,  and  technically  under  the  present  miles.  Its  fertile  and  tolerably  cultivated 
law  of  India  any  robbery  in  which  five  valleys  produce  good  crops  of  grain,  and 
or  more  persons  take  a  part.  The  term  also  silk,  cotton,  flax,  tobacco,  etc.  The 
has  also  been  applied  more  widely.  inhabitants,  almost  all  profesMd  Moham- 

Daorvdinm   (da-krid'l-um),    a    genus  medans,     consist     chiefly     of     races     of 

•^^^^  of  trees  of  the  pine  or  Tartar  origin  and  of  Circassians.  Capital 
yew  family.  Derbend.     Pop.  606,100. 

DaerVOma  (da-kri-O'ma),     a     disease  llafirO    ()?*«'*)»  ^^  island  belonging  to 

«^^  "^  of  the  lachrymal  duct  of  *'"'6^  Russia,  to  the  s.  w.  of  the 
the  eye,  by  which  the  tears  are  prevented  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  with 
from  passing  into  the  nose  and  con-  productive  fisheries.  The  inhabitants,  al- 
seqnently  trickle  over  the  cheek.  most  all  Swedes,  number  about  14,000. 

Baotvl    yak'til),    in    versification,    a  T)aaPoba    (da-gO'ba),  in  Buddhist  coon- 

•^  foot  consisting  of  one  long  •^•^  *'»'«•  tries  and  those  which  at  one 
followed  by  two  short  syllables,  or,  in  time  held  the  Buddhist  faith,  a  solid 
English,  one  accented  and  two  unaccented,  structure  erected  to  contain  some  sacred 
as  hapi^ly.  relic  or  relics,  as  distinguished  from  the 

Bafitvlolorv     (dac-tll-ol'o-ji).   is   the   term  gtupa  or  tope,  which  in  its  specific 
.^AvvjAVAv^j     j^pj    Qf    communicating 

ideas  or  conversing  by  means  of  the 
fingers.  It  is  of  great  value  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb.     See  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Daddy-longr-legs,  I  ^^J'T^l 

crane-fly  (Tipi^la  olerdcia).     See  Crane- 

Dado   (^&'^^)*  ^  classical  architecture, 

the  middle  part  of  a  pedestal, 
that  is  to  say,  the  solid  rectangular  part 
between  the  plinth  and  the  cornice;  also 
called  the  die.  In  the  interior  of  houses 
it  is  applied  to  a  skirting  of  wood  several 
feet  high  round  the  lower  part  of  the  i 
walls,  or  an  imitation  of  this  by  paper  or 
paintinr. 
Dedalna  (de'da-lus),  a  mythical  Greek  Ceylonwe  Dsgoba. 

*^  sculptor,  the  scene  of  most  application  is  usually  restricted  to  monu- 
of  whose  labors  is  placed  in  Crete.  He  is  ments  which  commemorate  some  event  or 
said  to  have  lived  three  generations  before  mark  some  spot  sacred  to  the  followers  of 
the  Trojan  war.  He  is  credited  with  Buddha.  Dagobas  are  built  of  brick  or 
building  the  famous  labyrinth  in  Crete,  stone,  are  circular  in  form,  generally  with 
and   inventing   wings    for   flight,    which  a  dome-shaped  top,  and  are  erected  on 
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DagobertI  Dahn 

natural  or  artificial  mounds,  while  the  Tlol,flliii»li  (d4-h4-b6'e),  a  boat  used 
stone  or  brick  structure  itself  sometimes  ^^*»-o>uxsiAL  ^^^  ^^  ^jj^  ^^^  conveyance 
rises  to  an  immense  height.  These  of  travelers.  It  varies  considerablj  in 
dagobas  have  always  been  held  in  the  size ;  has  one  or  two  masts,  with  a  very 
highest  veneration  by  the  Buddhists,  and  long  slanting  yard  on  each  mast  support- 
a  common  mode  of  testifying  their  venera-  ing  a  triangular  sail,  and  accommodates 
tion  is  to  walk  round  them,  repeating  from  two  to  eight  passengers, 
prayers  the  while.  tha  UahloTl^n      Jo™    Adolf.    American 

Dagobertl    ^rx2^r  «„  iJrHv.*^^^^^^  admiral,    bom    in    Phila- 

.«?  ^^,^°  *i^iy°*ii.*^^  w     delphia   in   1809.     Died    1870.     On    his 

military  successes).  King  of  the  Franks,  f-ther*B  aid/he  wm  of  Swedlah  SSreniL 
in  628  succeeded  hii  father,  Clothaire  11.  h«  fithpr  Lnt  at?«H«li»  ^nif,?  ff^Mi 
After  a  successful,  magnificent,  but  J«  «S«^  T^  ?f9ft  T^?^ijS*.^  T^^^ 
Hcentious  reign,  he  died  at  Epinay  in  ^.l^man^n  18^Ta^^^ 
Tw— ^^  (Ah'ran'  nrobftblv  from  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.  In  1847  he  was 
^>^S^^  ^lb?^w'  4?  a  ^h),  the  gSd  f^ifS^d  to  the  ordnance  department 
of  the  Philistines,  whose  image  is  gen-  J?  1850  he  invented  a  howij^r,  and  in 
erally  beUeved  tolhave  been  in  the  form  ^^.^"^  jear  the  high-ijowered  sheU  gun 
of  a  merman,  with  the  upper  part  human  7^^^  ^^I?J^  ^*™®-  ^™*  ^^*  *  ^^I 
and  the  extremities,  from  the  waist  down-  i~°  ^^^'^'T  cwinon,  was  so  cast  that 
ards,  in  the  shape  of  the  taU  of  a  fish.  t^e  thickness  at  all  points  would  vary  in 
Tlsiim^mi  Wa-gir),  Louis  Jacques  direct  proportion  to  the  varying  force  be- 
xfOrf^ucAxu  ^j^D*  ^as  bom  in  1789  tween  breech  and  muxile  of  the  powder 
at  ComeiUes,  dep.  Seine-et-Oise.  He  was  discharged  at  the  breech.  Dahlgren  was 
a  scene-painter  at  Paris,  and  as  early  as  also  instrumental  in  securing  the  adoption 
1814  had  his  attention  directed  by  of  the  11-inch  gun  for  the  navy.  For  dis- 
Nic4phore  Niepce  to  the  subiect  of  tinguished  services  during  the  Civil  War 
photographic  pictures  on  metal.  In  1829  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
they  made  a  formal  agreement  to  work  admiraL  He  was  chief  of  the  ordnance 
out  the  invention  together,  but  it  was  not  bureau  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  son, 
till  after  Niepce's  death,  on  July  5.  1833,  Ulric  Dahlgben  (bom  1842 ;  died  1804). 
that  Daguerre  succeeded  in  perfecting  the  was  a  military  officer  during  the  Civil 
process  since  called  daguerreotype,  (See  War.  He  lost  his  life  in  a  raid  under^ 
article  following.)  The  new  process  ex-  taken  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  national 
dted  the  greatest  interest.  Daguerre  was  prisoners  at  Libby  Prison  and  Selle  Isle, 
made  an  officer  of  the  Lerion  of  Honor,  DaMia  C^*!'?*;  «>  ^^^  *fter  «ka 
and  an  annuity  of  6000  francs  was  •*^»i"A»  Swedish  botanist  Dahl),  a 
settled  on  him,  and  one  of  4000  on  the  son  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
of  Niepce.    Daguerre  died  in  1851.  order  Compo«it»,  suborder  Corymbifers, 

Sarnerreotype  Process  iiVf  «\  ^*^^^  ^'  Mexico.  By  cultivation  an  im- 

,^,  .     ,    .  ^,  ro-tip),  mense    number    of    varieties    has    been 

the  original  photographic  process,  consist-  produced,  all  deriving  tiieir  ori^  from 
ing  in  sensitising  a  silver  plate  with  tiie  fc.  coccinia  and  D.  variahiUe.  The  flow- 
vapor  of  iodine,  and  then  placing  it  in  a  era  are  large  and  beautiful  sporting  into 
camera  obscura  previously  focused,  and  innumerable  varieties.  It  does  not  stand 
afterwards  developing  ttie  picture  by  frost,  and  has  to  be  Uken  np  daring 
vapor  of  mercury.     It  is  then  fixed  by  the  winter. 

immersion    in    thiosulphate    of    sodium.  -^   «  «  iAuVw^Aw^\    in»«««»«*^  — 

After  thorough  washing  and  drying  the  Dahlmann  V?5^"  i^i'^^"  VilSi" 
picture  is  covered  with  glass  to  prevent  ^,t„i,^  i»Uf^,^««  ^#  ?^«L-?i  VSfiL* 
Its  being  mbbed  off.  Daguerreotype  has  friSs  f^dlSfl^^^lV  ^^Si'  n^lSJS 
Xer'^JoJSSirifu't  V'ch?»'^n?fn'  H'^GlitSS'gei"  ^TkHe^JS^  artt 
dpuf is'^tKme.         "^  '^"°'  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  advoeat^ 

IV  S  .^ 7^   TT.T     o       A  ^^  liberal  measures  in  politics.     Among 

U  AgneSSeaU.     See  Aguee$eau,  his  principal  works  is  a  history  of  the 

TlflOTiT^RTl  (da.g5'pan),  a  town  of  Engfish  revolution. 
lia^upaii  Lu^on,  Philippine  Islands.  T)oli]i  (din),  Felix,  a  German  hiatori. 
on  the  railroad  from  and  about  130  miles  *'«*****  an,  bom  at  HamburgMn  1834^ 
N.  w.  of  Manila.  It  was  one  of  the  and  became  law  professor  at  Wdnburf 
strongholds  of  the  Philippine  insurgents,  and  at  Kdnigsberg.  His  works  include 
and  was  taken  from  them  in  November,  The  Kings  of  the  Oermanej  The  Miar^ 
1899,  by  the  American  troops  after  a  tion  of  Natione,  Anoieni  Hieiory  of  the 
aliarp  skirmish.    Pop.  (1906)  20,357.        Oermanio  and  Romanic  Peoplee,  works  on 
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Dahomey 


Dairy 


the  philosophy  of  law  poems,  novels, 
plays,  etc. 

'nn'hn'mi^ir  (d&-hd'me),  a  former  negro 
l/anumey  ^in^^om  of  West  Africa 
with  an  area  of  about  58,000  sq.  miles 
and  a  coast  line  of  70  miles.  It  lies 
between  German  Togoland  on  the  w.  and 
British  possessions  on  the  E.  and  extends 
to  the  Niger  River  on  the  n.  The  Daho- 
mans  are  all  pagans  and  the  former  king 
was  an  absolute  tyrant,  whose  army  was 
partlv  made  up  of  Amazons,  while  whole- 
sale human  sacrifices  formed  psLvt  of  the 
state  ceremonies.  The  last  king,  whose 
capital  was  Abomey,  was  deposed  by  the 
French  in  1900,  and  the  country  is  now 
under  French  rule. 

Daimiel  ^"°*^^'^i.f  ^^  ^?  ®p*^ 

^^^^  New  Castile,  province  of 
Ciudad  Real,  and  20  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  the 
town  of  Ciudad  Real,  on  left  bank  of  the 
Azuer.  The  manufactures  are  linen  and 
woolen  fabrics,  etc.  Pop.  11.825. 
DoiTniAtt  (dl'mi-(yz),  a  class  of  feudal 
IJamuos  ^Qjjg  formerly  existing  in 
Japan,  but  now  deprived  of  their 
privileges  and  jurisdiction.  By  decree  of 
August,  1871,  the  daimios  were  made 
official  governors  on  a  salarv  for  the  state 
in  the  districts  which  they  had  previously 
held  as  feudal  rulers. 
Dairen  (d^'^en),  or  Taiben,  a  city 
^'^^  and    seaport    of    Manchuria, 

situated  on  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula  and 
on  the  Ta-lien-wan  Bay  in  the  Yellow 
Sea,  25  miles  N.  of  Port  Arthur.  This 
city,  originally  named  Dalny,  was  built 
by  order  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  for  a 
commercial  seaport,  on  the  concession 
leased  from  China  in  1898,  and  was 
thrown  open  as  a  port,  free  to  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations  December  1.  1901. 
It  was  divided  into  administrative,  whole- 
sale, retail  and  residential  sections,  the 
principal  official  buildings  being  erected 
and  the  streets  laid  out  before  opening. 
A  fine  town,  with  handsome  buildings  and 
all  modern  improvements,  soon  sprang  up. 
The  harbor,  one  of  the  best  and  deepest 
of  the  Pacific,  free  of  ice  the  year  round, 
was  provided  with  breakwaters,  great 
stone  piers  and  large  docks,  including  two 
dry  docks.  The  town  formed  one  of  the 
eastern  termini  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway,  and  was  provided  with  elevators, 
gas  and  electric  lighting,  etc.  The  city 
was  occupied  by  Japanese  troops  in  1904, 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  re- 
tained by  Japan  after  the  war.  They  re- 
named it  Dairen.  and  it  is  now  a  place  of 
much  commercial  importance.  Pop.  about 
50,000. 

Dflirv  (fi^'T^)*  the  department  of  a 
o/cuxjr  tBim  which  is  concerned  with 
the  productioii  of  milk.     After  determin- 


ing on  the  farm,  which  should  be  carefully 
chosen    for    location,    fertility,    abundant 
water  supply,   etc.,   the  selection   of   the 
cows   for   the 
dairy     herd     is 
the      considera- 
tion next  in  im- 
portance.     The 
breeds      mainly 
selected   in    the 
United      States 
for    their    milk 
and     butter-fat 
producing  qual- 
ities    are      the 
Guernsey,     Jer- 
sey,     Holstein, 
Ayrshire     and 
k   shorthorn.    The 
I  heaviest    milk 

MUk  cooler  MdA-tor      ^^^^^    /S,  * 

are  the  Holstein.  but  their  milk  is  lower 
in  percentage  oi  butter-fat  than  that  of 
the  other  breeds  mentioned. 

The  cow  stable  should  be  planned  bo 
that  the  work  of  caring  for  the  herd  can 
be  conducted  with  all  possible  economy 
of  time  and  labor.  Overhead  mechanical 
devices  should  be  installed  where  prac- 
ticable, to  facilitate  handling  and  dis- 
tributing the  fodder  and  the  removal  of 
the  manure.  Sanitary  principles  of  con- 
struction in  the  building  should  be  g^iven 
careful  attention.  An  abundance  of  light 
and  air  is  a  primal  requisite.  The  floor 
should  be  of  concrete,  both  by  reason  of 
its  durability  and  the  ease  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  it  can  be  cleaned. 

The  milk  should  be  produced  and  han- 
dled under  conditions  of  the  utmost  clean- 
liness. The  stables  should  be  kept  thor- 
oughly dean,  and  the  milk,  after  bein^ 
drawn  from  the  cow,  should  at  once  t>e 
taken  from  the  stable  in  which  the  milk- 
ing is  done  to  a  separate  room  or  building 
where  it  should  be  strained  and  cooled. 
Various  devices  for  cooling  and  aerating 
milk  have  been  invented.  One  of  the 
most  commonly  used  is  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration. 

Milch  cows  should  receive  a  dailx 
grooming  similar  to  that  given  horses, 
and  the  udders  should  be  brushed  and 
wiped  off  just  before  milking.  If  the 
milking  is  done  by  hand,  the  milker  should 
take  pains  to  be  clean  about  his  person, 
should  wash  his  hands  and  wear  dean 
outer  garments  which  should  not  be  worn 
at  any  other  task  than  milking,  and  when 
not  in  use  should  be  hung  in  a  clean  place. 
Milking  should  be  done  with  dry  hands. 
"Wet"  milking  is  an  extremely  uncleanly 
practice.  In  large  operations  the  electric 
milking  machine  is  extensively  employed. 
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Dais 


Dalhousie 


A  picture  of  one  form  of  it  and  of  tlie 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  cow's 
udder  ia  shown  on  the  opposite  page.  The 
milking  machine  is  a  practical  milker, 
working  hy  air  pressure  through  a  pulsa- 
tor,  giving  an  upward  squeeze  to  the  teat 
The  four  quarters  •f  the  cow's  udder  are 
emptied  simultaneously,  the  suction  and 
pressure  on  the  teat  being  applied  about 
fifty-five  times  a  minute.  With  this  ap- 
paratus one  man  can  milk  from  fifty  to 
sixty  cows  in  two  hours. 
D&is  (^'^)>  <^  platform  or  raised  flooi^ 
at  the  upper  end  of  an  ancient 
dinlng-hall,  where  the  high  table  stood; 
also  a  seat  with  a  high  wainscot  back, 
and  sometimes  with  a  canopy,  for  those 
who  sat  at  the  high  table.  The  word  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  the  high  table 
itself. 

Daisv  ^<1^'^)>  ^®  name  of  a  plant 
^  which  is  very  familiar,  and  a 
great  favorite  (Bellia  perennis).  In  the 
days  of  chivalry  it  was  the  emblem  of 
fidelity  in  love.  Its  name  is  literally 
day's  eye,  because  it  opens  and  closes 
its  flower  with  the  daylight.  It  has 
been  naturalized  in  parts  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  common  daisy  of  the  United 
States,  the  big  or  ox-eye  daisy,  also 
an  introduced  plant,  is  properly  an  aster. 

D&k  ^^^f^  (dftk),  in  the  East  Indies. 
^^>  the  post;  a  relay  of  men,  as  for 
carrying  letters,  despatches,  etc.,  or 
travelers  in  palanquins.  The  route  is 
divided  into  stages,  and  each  bearer,  or 
set  of  bearers,  serves  only  for  a  single 
stage.  A  ddk-bungalow  is  a  house  at  tne 
end  of  a  stage  designed  for  those  who 
journey  by  palanquin. 
Dakar  (^^-^ar'),  a  fort,  naval  station 
and  seaport  in  the  French  West- 
African  colony  of  Senegal ;  capital  of  the 
settlement  and  since  1904  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment   Pop.  (1910)  24,800. 

Daker-hen    (<ia'ker-hen),    a   name 
sometimes    given    to    the 
corn-crake    or    landrail,    a    bird    of    the 
family  Rallidae. 

Dakoity    (da-koi'tl).    SeeDocoi^y. 

Dakota  Formation,  ?;,  f  j  ^  °  p  „o^ 

'  rocks  belong- 
ing to  the  cretaceous  strata  and  outcrop- 
ping along  the  western  border  of  the  great 
plains  from  Texas  to  Alberta.  West  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  the  Dakota  rocks 
include  workable  strata  of  coal  or  lignite. 
In  a  great  portion  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain system  the  Dakota  rests  upon  Lower 
Cretaceous,  and  sometimes  Jurassic, 
strata. 

Dakota  Indians   ^/i^^^*^-  ^^ 


Dalai  Lama  V  *"^  I    l a'm a).      See 

TtalhfiSltti^  (dal-b§'ti),  a  town  in 
UaiDeaXXie  Kirkcudbiiahtshire,  Scot- 
land, with  large  granite-polishing  works, 
paper-mills,  concrete  works,  etc,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  granite  quarries.  Pop- 
3469. 

Dalbergia  ^^t^^^^V  torS-%^ 

and  climbing  shrubs,  nat  order  Legu- 
minosae,  some  species  of  which  yield  excel- 
lent timber.  D,  latifoUa  (the  blackwood, 
or  East  Indian  rosewood)  is  a  magnificent 
tree,  furnishing  one  of  the  most  valuable 
furniture  woods.  D,  8i$$oo  gives  a  hard, 
durable  wood,  called  sissoo,  much  em- 
ployed in  India  for  railway-sleepers,  house 
And  shipbuilding,  etc. 
1)01  A  RiCHABD,  an  American  naval 
^^^f  ofllcer,  born  at  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
in  1756.  He  was  first  officer  under 
Paul  Jones  on  the  Bon  Homme  Riohard, 
helped  materially  towards  the  victory, 
and  was  the  first  man  to  board  the 
Serapis  when  captured.  He  was  after^ 
wards  put  in  command  of  an  American 
squadron,  the  President  being  his  flag- 
ship.   Died  in  1826. 

Dalecarlia  <AlJr"Si-5^{B  swStS: 

The  name,  meaning  *  valley-land/  is  kept 
alive  in  the  minds  of  the  Inhabitants  by 
the  noble  struggles  which  the  Dalecar- 
lians,  its  inhabitants,  made  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
country. 

Dalgamo  IMST.S'eli^X'S"'!!^ 

took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford,  where  he 
taught  a  private  grammar  school  for 
about  thirty  years,  and  where  he  died  in 
1687.  He  was  a  man  of  great  originality 
and  acquirement,  and  has  left  behind  him 
two  remarkable  works,  Signorum,  an 
essay  on  a  universal  or  philosophical 
language,  and  Didascalocophus,  or  ike 
Deaf  and  Dumh  Man*$  Tutor. 
'Dfil'hniiftiV  (dal-hd'xi,  James  Aitdbkw 
i/amuuBie  bbown  Ramsat,  tewth 
Earl  and  fibst  Marquis  of,  bom  in 
1812,  a  British  statesman,  was  educated 
at  Harrow  and  at  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
After  filling  the  offices  of  vice-president 
(1843)  and  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  (1844),  he  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  India  (1847).  In  this  post  he 
showed  high  administrative  talent,  estab- 
lishing railway  lines,  telegraphs,  irrigation 
works,  etc.,  on  a  vast  scale.  He  greatly 
extended  the  British  empire  in  India,  an- 
nexing the  Punjab,  Oude,  Berar,  and 
other  native  states,  as  well  as  Pegu  in 
Burmah.  In  1849  he  was  made  a 
marquis,  and  obtained  the  thanks  of  both 
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Ball  Balmatia 

HouiM  of  Parliament  He  outstayed  his  Southwest ;  served  by  nine  railroads  and 
term  of  office  to  give  the  government  the  five  interurban  lines.  It  is  the  center  of 
aid  of  his  experience  in  the  annexation  of  a  rich  cotton,  com,  wheat,  alfalfa  and 
Ondt;  and  when  he  returned  to  Europe  fruit  district    The  leading  manufactures 

are  cotton  gin  machinery,  saddlery  and 
harness.  Besides  a  fine  public  school 
system,  there  are  numerous^priTSte 
schools  and  colleges.     Pop.  131,278. 


Dallas-Celilo  Canal,  ^''f.jf^t 


work  at  Big  Eddy,  Orecpn,  April  28, 1915. 
The  canal  opens  the  Columbia  River  to 
steam  traflic  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
Priest  Rapids,  Oregon,  a  distance  of  460 
miles,  and  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  475  niiles 
up  the  Snake  River,  a  tributary  of  tlie 
Columbia.  The  canal  cost  $4f860,OOO  and 
was  constructed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Dalles  <^*^>'  tl>e  name  given  to 
various  rapids  and  cataracts 
in  North  America.  The  Great  DaUee  of 
ike  Columbia  are  about  200  milea  from 
its  mouth,  where  the  river  is  compressed 
by  lofty  basaltic  rocks  into  a  roaring 
torrent  about  S8  yards  in  width:  the 
Marquia  of  Dalhoune.  DaUeM  of  the  8t,  Louie  are  a  series  of 

cataracts  near  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
in  1856  it  was  with  a  constitution  so  com-  •n-.ii^atm  (dal-mi?shi-a),  a  province 
pletely  shattered  that  he  was  never  able  XF»imaiia  ^^  Austria,  with  the  title 
to  appear  again  in  pubUc  life,  and  died  on  of  kingdom,  the  most  southern  portion  of 
December  19.  1860.  As  he  left  no  direct  the  AustrUn  dominions.  It  eonaiats  of 
male  issue,  his  marquisate  expired  with  ^  long,  narrow,  triangular  tract  of  moon- 
£i™' ,    __        ,      TT  X      «  ^  V         tainous  country  and  a  number  of  lazge 

DalL  ^S^^^^  S?^^'u°**^I*H**N^.S?  inlands  along  the  northeast  coast  of  the 
^»">  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1846.  Adriatic  Sea,  and  bounded  N.  by  Croatia. 
He  became  a  pupil  of  Professor  Agassis,  ^nd  N.  B.  by  Bosnia  and  Henegovina. 
5"  *?oi^i*if  *  ^*^^v*  ^fi^'^^P^^c  ^^^'  In  breadth  it  is  very  limited,  not  ex- 
^?'*..^®%S§'o/'*  *^®  Coast  Survey  in  ceeding  40  mHes  in  any  part;  its  whole 
AUska  1871-84;  pal«ontologlst  on  the  g^^eti  is  4940  English  square  mUes.  The 
Geological  Survey  1884-98;  since  1^  a  inland  parts  of  Dalmatia  are  diversified 
curator  of  the  National  Museum.  He  is  by  undulatbry  ground,  hiUs,  and  high 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  mountains;  but  though  there  are  aome 
Sde^es.  His  works  include  Alaska  and  rfch  and  beautiful  valleys,  the  country 
fit  /2e»ot*ro«»,  Coast  Pilot  of  Alaska,  on  the  whole  must  be  considered  poor 
Tribes  of  the  Extreme  Vorthwe^  Contn-  .nd  unproductive.  The  Narenta,  the 
hutions  to  North  American  Ethnology,  Zermagna,  the  Kerka  and  the  Gettina 
*tc.  are  the  principal  rivers,  all  with  short 

SflUafl  (daras),  Gbobgb  Mifflin,  courses.  On  some  of  these  the  scenery 
A/oiuapo  Vice-President  of  the  United  is  singularly  wild  and  picturesque.  Hie 
States,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1792,  interior  is  occupied  by  a  much-ne^ected 
son  of  Alexander  James  Dallas,  Secretary  population,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  vety 
of  the  Treasurv  under  President  Madison  backward  state.  Timber  is  scarce,  and 
and  founder  of  the  second  United  States  the  country  does  not  produce  sufficient 
Bank.  Becoming  prominent  in  the  grain  for  its  own  wants.  Apples,  pears. 
Democratic  party,  he  was  elected  United  peaches,  apricots,  oranges,  pomegranates, 
States  Senator  in  1831,  was  made  etc,  are  among  the  fruits;  the  wines 
Minister  to  Russia  In  1837,  and  elected  are  strong,  sweet  and  full  bodied.  On 
Vice-President,  under  President  Polk,  in  the  coast  fish,  especially  the  tunny  and 
1844.  He  was  Minister  to  England  1850-  the  sardine,  abound.  The  trade  of  the 
61.     He  died  In  1804.  country  is  mostly  confined  to  the  coast 

Dallas    <^iiiit7  >^<Lt  of  Dallas  Co»  lo-  towns,    where   the  population  is  mainly 
«««»»)  ^^^    jj^    Central    and    North  of  Italian  extraction.    Chief  of  these  are 
Texas,  on  the  Trinitv  River,  the  largest  Zara    (the    caoital),    Sebenico,   Cattaro^ 
manufacturing  and  Jobbing  city  of   the  Spalato   and    Kagusa.     Among  tiie    nil- 
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Sahnatian  Dog 


Dalton 


meroas  islands  sprinkled  along  the  coast 
many  are  valuable  for  their  productions, 
such  as  timber,  wine,  oil,  cheese,  honey, 
salt  and  asphalt  The  population  is 
divided  between  the  Italians  of  the  coast 
towns  and  the  peasants  of  the  interior, 
Slovenian  Slavs  speaking  a  dialect  of  tiie 
Slavonic.  The  majority  are  Roman 
Catholics.  After  passing  successively 
through  the  hands  of  Hungarian  and 
Venetian  rulers,  and  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, Dalmatia  nnally,  in  1814,  fell  under 
Austrian  rule.    Pop.  591,507. 

Dalmatian  Dog,  ».Tted'a£^  ^^ 

Danish,  spotted,  or  coach-dog.  See  Coach- 
dog, 

Dahnatic  (^ai-mafik),  or  damat- 

^^^^  ICA,  an  ecclesiastical  vest- 

ment worn  by  the 
deacon  at  mass,  so 
called  because  it  was 
an  imitation  of  Dal- 
matian costume.  It 
is  worn  also  by 
bishops  under  the 
chasuble.  It  is  a 
long  robe  with  large, 
full  sleeves  with 
black  or  red  longi- 
tudinal stripes  and 
partially  u  n  c  losed 
sides.  A  similar 
robe  was  worn  by 
kings  and  emperors 
at  high  solemnities, 
and  continues  still  to 
be  worn  by  the  sov- 
ereigns of  England 
on  such  occasions. 

See  DaU 


Dalmsiioa,    Cathe- 
dral of  Chartres 
(twelfth  century). 


Dalny. 

Dalriada  ^^  *  ^''K"^  *^> »  the  ancient 
•*'•*****•****  name  of  a  territory  in 
Antrim,  called  after  Carbry  Riada,  one 
of  its  chiefs.  In  the  sixth  century  a  band 
of  Irish  from  this  quarter  settled  in 
Argyleshire  under  Fergus  MacErc,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots  of 
Dalriada.  After  being  almost  extin- 
sruisbed,  the  Daldriadic  line  revived  in  the 
ninth  century  ¥rlth  Kenneth  Macalpine, 
and,  seizing  the  Pictish  throne,  gave  kings 
to  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
TWIf«r  (dal-re),  a  town  of  Scotland, 
o^fUAjr  county  of  Ayr,  on  the  Garnock, 
19  miles  s.  w.  of  Glasgow,  with  iron- 
works and  woolen  and  worsted  mills. 
i-op.  6316. 

Tlolrvninl^  (dal-rim'pl).  Sib  David, 
.Uairympie  ^^  Hailes,  a  Scottish 
lawyer,  antiiquarr  and  historian,  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1726.  He  studied  at  Eton 
and  Utrecht  In  1748  he  was  called  to 
th«  bar,  and  in  1766  was  made  a  Judge 


of  the  Court  of  Session.  His  publica- 
tions were  numerous,  but  consist  prin- 
cipallv  of  new  editions  and  translations. 
Of  his  original  production  the  Annak 
of  Scotland  from  Malcolm  Canmore  to 
the  Accesiion  of  ike  House  of  Siumri, 
is  the  most  important.  He  died  in 
1792. 

Dftlnrmnle  Ja><bs>  first  Viscount 
J/airympie^  Stair,  a  Scottish  Uwyer 
and  statesman,  was  bom  in  1619.  In 
the  English  Civil  war  he  sided  with  the 
Parliament,  but  afterwards  Joined  the 
royalists;  was  made  a  knight  on  the 
Restoration,  and  in  1671  president  of 
the  Court  of  Session.  In  ie&  he  fell  out 
of  favor  with  the  king,  and  retiring 
to  Holland  became  an  adherent  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who,  after  the  revolu- 
tion, raised  him  to  the  peerage.  He  died 
in  1695.  The  connection  of  his  son,  the 
Master  of  Stair,  with  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe  brought  some  odium  upon  him 
in  his  last  years.  He  wrote:  The  In- 
9tiiute$  of  the  Lawi  of  Scotland  (which 
is  still  a  sUndard  authority).  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Divine  Perfectione  and  An 
Apology  for  hia  Oum  Conduct, 
DAlrvmiilft    John,    first    Earl    of 

in  1707 ;  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an  able 
Scottish  lawyer  and  statesman.  It  was 
through  him  that  the  massacre  of  Glen- 
coe was  perpetuated  in  1692.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  riscount  in  1695, 
and  in  1703  was  created  earl.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  union  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. 

1)si.1  Si^mio  (sen'yO;  Italian),  often 
JJai  GiepiO  contracted  into  D,8„ 
means  'from  the  sign.'  In  music  this 
expression  denotes  that  the  singer  or 
player  shall  recommence  at  the  place 
where  the  sini  8  is  put 
Dftlton  (dal-ton),  John,  an  Enclish 
^»j.ifvu  chemist  and  natural  philoso- 
pher, bom  in  1766.  After  teaching  for 
twelve  years  at  Kendal,  in  1793  his  rep- 
utation as  a  mathematician  won  for  him 
the  chair  of  mathematics  at  the  New 
College,  Manchester.  Here  he  continued 
to  reside  (though  the  college  was  removed 
in  1799),  publishing  from  year  to  year 
valuable  essays  and  papers  on  scientific 
subjects,  while  he  also  lectured  in  Lon- 
don, and  risited  Paris.  In  1806  he  an- 
nounced in  his  New  8y$tem  of  Chemicai 
Philosophy  his  atomic  theory  of  chemical 
action,  the  discovery  of  which  spread  his 
fame  over  Europe.  Various  academic 
and  other  honors  were  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  in  1883  he  received  a  pension  of 
£150,  afterwards  increased  to  tSOO.  H* 
died  in  1844. 
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Salton-in-Fiiniess  Damasceniu 

Dalton.in.Fiinie88,f;2T  ia^';  Damage-feasant  <^/'S,rf|;sS"ii 

county  of  Lancaster.     In  its  vicinity  are  jury ;  trespassing,  as  cattle ;  applied  to  a 

extensive    ironworks,    and    tbe    ruins    of  stranger's  beasts  found  in  another  per- 

the  magnificent  Cistercian  abbey  of  Fur-  son's  ground,  and  there  doing  damage. 

ness.     Pop.    (1911)    10,766.  Dajnfi^es  (dam'a-jez),     in     law,     pe- 

Daltonism      another  name  for  Cotor-  •*'»*"»5^*  cuniary   compensation    paid 

'     blindness,  which  see.  to  a  person  for  loss  or  injury  sustained 

Dalton'S  Law.  See  Gat.  ^y    *»>™    through    the    fault    of   another. 

.vaAnvu  o  .uaw.  occ  vr«..  j^  .^  ^^^  necessary  that  the  act  should 

Salv  (d&'li)«  AuouSTiN,  dramatist  have  been  a  fraudulent  one;  it  is  enough 
'^'^J  born  at  Plymouth,  North  Caro-  that  it  be  illegal,  unwarrantable,  or 
Una,  in  1838;  died  in  1899.  He  became  malicious.  If,  however,  a  person  has 
a  very  successful  theatrical  manager,  suffered  a  loss  through  fraud  or  delict  on 
and  established  Daly's  Theater,  New  the  part  of  another,  that  person  has  not 
York,  in  1879.  He  served  as  a  dramatic  only  a  claim  to  ordinary  damages,  but 
critic,  adapted  French  and  German  plays,  may  also  claim  remote  or  consequentitl 
and  wrote  Under  the  U^asUffht,  Divorce,  damages,  and  may  estimate  the  amount 
Pique,  etc.  of  the  loss  he  has  sustained  not  at  its 
TJalv  Chablbs  Fbangis.  jurist,  born  real  value,  but  at  the  imaginary  value 
«^>  at  New  York  in  1816;  died  in  which  he  himself  may  put  upon  it,  sub- 
1899.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  ject,  however,  to  the  modification  of  a 
1837,  became  judge  of  the  New  York  judge  or  a  jury.  In  other  cases  the  dam- 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1844,  and  was  ages  cover  only  the  loss  sustained  esti- 
its  chief  justice  for  27  years.     He  was  mated  at  its  real  value,  together  with  the 

President  of  the  American  Geographical  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  damages, 

ociety    from    ite    origin    in    lg64,    and  Daman.   See  Hyraw. 

wrote    on    the    history    of    map    making  *'«»■***«•**•   ^^'^^  -"jfTw*. 

and  physical  geography,  etc.  T)ft.-mfln    (da-mftn'),     a     seaport    of 

Dfllvell  or  Dalzell  (dft-el'), Thomas,  ■*'»'*""'"    Hindustan,  at  the  mouth  of 

•*^^">a  Scottish  soldier,  born  about  the    Gulf   of   Cambay,    100  miles   north 

1599.      He   was   taken   prisoner   fighting  from   Bombay.      It  belongs   to  the  Po^ 

on  the  royalist  side  at  Worcester,  and  tuguese,  who  conquered  it  in  1531,  and 

afterwards  escaped   to  Russia,  where  he  made  it  a  permanent  settlement  in  1558. 

was  made  a  general    Returning  to  Eng-  It  formerly  had  a  large  trade,  but  this 

land    at   tbe    restoration,    he   was    made  has  much  declined.    The  settlement,  which 

commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scot-  is  governed  under  Goa,  has  an  area  of 

land,  and  made  himself  notorious  for  his  148  sq.  miles:  pop.  64,248. 

ferocity    against    the    Covenanters.      He  TlflTnaTiTinnr     (dft-man-h5r'),  a  town 

died  in  im.  Jiamannoor    ^^  ^        ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Dam     ^  hank  or  construction  of  stone,  province  of  Behera,  3S  miles  s.  s.  k.  of 

^%MMM^    earth,  or  wood  across  a  stream  Alexandria.      It     has     manufactures    of 

for  the  purpose  of  keeping  back  the  cur-  cotton  and  wool.     Pop.  ^.752. 

rent  to  give  it  increased  head,  for  holding  DamflT  (^ft'ii^ft^)*  or  Dehab'.  a  town 

back  supplies  of  water,  for  flooding  lands,  of  Yemen,   Arabia,   120  mi]<9 

or  for  rendering   the   stream  above  the  north  by  west  of  Aden.     Pop.  about  20,000. 

dam  navigable  by  increased  depth.     Its  DaiHar.    See  Dammar. 

material  and  construction  will  depend  on  i/^-'-.i        a\     • 

•?h^?*tn  wV^^p!^^^  Damaraland  ^J/rman%""i5tori^^^ 

l*^y«l''^^?r;  Jron/^^t^rial?^^^^  A^"<»'      extcntfin/    along     tbe 

broad  and  deep  strong  materials  are  re-  ^ti^^tic  coast  from  Oape  B^o  to  Walfisch 

quired,  usually  stone  masonry  bound  m  ^^^^  ^^^^  inland   to  20**   e.  long.     Area 

hydraulic   cement   and    a   strong   frame-  ^^0^^  100,000  sq.  mUes,  including  a  Urge 

work  of  timber.     The  common  forms  of  amount  of  barren  lands, 

a  dam  are  either  a  straight  line  crossing  l)aTnar  KeSlIl    (<la'mar).    See  Dsm- 

the    stream    transversely,    one    or    two  •*'"•***"'*   ■*»'^o  **     ^<|,.  jtesin, 

straight  lines  traversing  it  diagonally,  or  DailiaSCenincr   (dam'a-s§n-lng).     S«* 
an  arc  with  its  convex  side  towards  the  ^     Damaskeening, 

current     The  breaking  of  a  dam,   thus  DamaSCenUS    yam-»"«6'pa8>,    Joht?, 
letting    loose    its    volume    of    held    back       "'***«-'^  John    of    Damascus, 

water,  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  serious  afterwards  called  also  John  Ohryeorrkoas 

loss  of  life  and  property,  as  in  several  ('golden    stream'),    was    bom     at    !>•- 

recent  cases  in  tne  tFnited  States.     See  mascus  about  676  A.D. ;  died  about  760. 

Embankment  and  Reservoir.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first  system 
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Damascus  Damask 

of  Christian  theology  in  the  Eastern  portant  and  busiest  streets  is  '  Straight 
Cbarchj  or  the  founder  of  scientific  Street,'  mentioned  in  connection  with 
dogmatics,  and  his  exposition  of  the  the  conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Da- 
orthodox  faith  enjoyed  in  the  Greek  mascus  is  an  important  emporium  of 
Church  a  great  reputation.  trade  in  European  manufactures;  it  is 
Damascns  ^^^~°^^^'^^^^^*  ^  celebrated  also  a  place  of  considerable  manufactur- 
city,  formerly  capital,  pres-  ing  industry  in  silk,  damasks,  cotton  and 
ent  chief  town  of  Syria,  supoosed  to  be  the  otner  fabrics,  tobacco,  glass,  soap,  etc. 
most  ancient  city  in  the  world.  It  is  beau-  Saddles,  fine  cabinet-work  and  elegant 
tifully  situated  on  a  plain  which  is  covered  jewelry  are  well  made ;  but  the  manu- 
with  gardens  and  orchards  and  watered  facture  of  the  famous  Damascus  blades 
by  the  Barrada.  The  appearance  of  the  no  longer  exists.  One  of  the  holy  Moslem 
city,  as  it  first  opens  on  the  view,  has  cities,  it  continues  to  be  the  most 
beer      -  -^ '-       --   -      -'     --       " -' •  —  '  '-     3  of 


tra^  oth- 

croi  reat 

exc<  ap- 

the  .            ,              .                                      ,   15. 

and    accumulations    of    filth    before    the  After    passing     successively    under    the 

entrance.    Within,  however,  there  is  often  power  of  Israelites,  Persians,  Greeks  and 

a  singular  contrast,  in  courts  paved  with  Romans,  it  fell  in  1516  into  the  hands  of 

marbfe   and   ornamented   with   trees  and  the  Turks.    Pop.  (1912)  est.  300,000. 

spouting   fountains,    the    rooms    adorned  'HoTnflanTifi.ftfAi^l     ^   kind   of   steel 

with  arabesques  and  filled  with  splendid  ^o.mu,li%^Wi  ai^cci,   origi^^iiy  ^^de  in 

furniture.    Among  the  chief  buildings  are  Damascus  and  the  East,  greatly  valued 

the  Great  Mosque  and  the  Citadel.    The  in  the  making  of  swords  for  its  hardness 

bazaars   are    a    notable    feature    of   Da-  of  edge  and  flexibility.    It  is  a  laminated 

mascus.     They     are     simply    streets    or  metal  of  pure  iron  and  iteel  of  peculiar 

lanes  covered  in  with  high  woodwork  and  quality,  carbon  being  present  in  excess  of 

lined  with  shops,  stalls,  caf^s,  etc.     In  ordinary  proportions,  produced  by  careful 

the    midst    of    the    bazaars    stands    the  heating,  laborious  forging,  doubling  and 

Great  Khan,  it  and  thirty  inferior  khans  twisting. 

beinir  used  as  exchanges  or  marketplaces  DoTnoaV  (dam'ask),    the   name    given 

by  the  merchants.    One  of  the  most  im-  "*     ^"**'   to  textile  fabrics  <rf  various 
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Damaskeening  Damocles 

material!,  ornamented  with  raised  figures  XV  was  getting  into  his  carriage  to  retam 
of  flowers,  landscapes,  and  other  forms,  from  Versailles  to  Trianon,  he  was 
being  the  richest  species  of  ornamental  stabbed  by  Damiens  in  the  right  side, 
weaving,  tapestry  excepted.  Damask  is  The  wound  was  of  a  trifling  nature,  and 
very  commonly  made  in  linen  for  table  Damiens,  who  made  no  attempt  to  escape, 
napery.  declared   he   never   intended   to   kill    the 

Dftmaslreeilinir  ^^  ^  ^'^  s-kta'lng).  king.  Damiens  was  condemned  and  torn 
A^niiinfrAvvuAu^  ^jj^  omamentin|  of  in  quarters  by  horses  March  28,  1757,  on 
iron  and  steel  with  designs  produced  bv  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  at  Paris, 
inlaying  or  incrusting  with  another  metal,  T)aTni*tta  (da-mi-et'a),  a  town  of 
as  gold,  silver,  etc.,  by  etching,  and  the  •»'»****«  "^^  £gypt,  on  one  of  the  prin- 
like.  dple  branches  of  the  Nile,  about  6  miles 

DftmAflllfl  (dam'a-sus),  the  name  of  from  its  mouth.  It  contains  some  fine 
xraiiifirfTUfT  ^  p^p^  jjQpjj  about  305.  mosques,  basaars  and  marble  baths, 
reigned  366-384.  He  was  a  friend  of  Alexandria  has  long  diverted  the  great 
St  Jerome,  whom  he  led  to  undertake  the  stream  of  commerce  from  Damietta,  but 
improved  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  the  latter  has  still  a  considerable  trade 
known  as  the  Vulgate.  with  the  interior  in  fish  and  rice.     The 

T^Qm'hAAl  (dam-bOT)*  &  village  of  ancient  town  of  Damietta  stood  about  5 
XiamooUi  Ceylon,  70  miles  northeast  miles  nearer  the  sea.  Pop.  (1907)  29,354. 
of  Colombo,  at  which  is  a  rock  containing  l)oTnviiQp  (d  a  m'  a  r ;  or  Dam'uama) 
a  number  of  caves,  in  one  of  which  is  a  *'«***"**•*  Pine,  a  genus  of  trees  of 
colossal  statue  of  Buddha  hewn  out  of  the  nat  order  Conifera,  distinguished 
the  rock.  by  their  large,  lanceolated,  leathery  leaves. 

Dames    of    the    Bevolmtion,  ;s^  ^J,  U'^'^f^  ^^,^4 -|,^  ^- 

an  American  society  founded  in  1896,  its  end.  The  Dammira  orientaiia  is  a  lofty 
membership  being  confined  to  women  of  tree  of  the  East  India  Archipelago,  at- 
direct  descent  from  an  ancestor  who  as-  taining  on  some  of  the  Molucca  Islands 
sisted  in  establishing  the  independence  a  height  of  from  80  to  100  feet  It 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Revolu-  yields  one  variety  of  dammar  resin.  The 
tionary  war.  Kauri  pine,  or  Dammdra  aiMfrilM,  found 

HomA'a.TnnlAf  ^HB  ROOKBT,  the  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  is 
name  B-VIOIC*,  p^jpui^r  names  of  a  magnificent  tree,  risins  to  a  height  of 
ne%pM%  matrondlis,  nat  order  Bras-  150  to  160  feet  and  yielding  kauri  gum. 
siacese,   stem   single,   erect   3   to  4   feet  See  Kauri, 

high,  leaves  lanceolate,  flowers  purple,  T)oTnTnil.r  Aetin  *  ^™  <>'  '^■^  <>' 
often  double,  is  a  fine  warden  pereniOal,  -l^ai'IIttar  ACnui,  .everal  kinds  pro- 
said  to  be  native  about  I^ake  Huron.  duced    by    different    trees.     The     East 

DftTnifin  ((I&'m^An)t  Fathkb,  a  Cath-  Indian  or  cat's-eye  resin  is  got  from  the 
xrauuvu  ^j.^  missionary,  bom  in  Bel-  Dammdra  orienMUi,  a  tree  of  the  Bast 
gium  in  1840.  Admitted  to  holy  orders  Indian  Islands  (see  above),  and  is  used 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  his  life  was  one  for  making  varnishes  for  coach-builders, 
of  the  noblest  self-sacrifice.  He  sousht  painters,  etc.  In  its  native  localities  it 
the  leper  settlement  of  the  Hawaiian  is  burned  as  incense,  and  is  also  used 
Islands  in  1874  and  spent  the  remainder  for  caulking  ships.  Sal  dammar  is  pro- 
of his  life  amonff  these  unfortunates  as  duced  by  the  sal  tree  of  India  (ShirSm 
physician  and  helper.  Leprosy  attacked  rohusia),  rock  dammar  by  Hopi^  odaHtia 
him  in  1885,  but  he  worked  on  devotedly  and  other  species  of  trees;  both  yield 
till  his  death  in  1889.  good   varnishes.     Black  dammar  Is  an« 

T>aTni*Tia  (dA-m^ftv),  Robebt  Fran-  other  Indian  species. 
j/aauciui  ^jg^  notorious  for  hU  at-  Tjoininoodfl.  C<*a-n>5'da) ,  a  river  of 
tempt  to  assassinate  Louis  XV,  was  the  •*'»'******vv\*«»  Hindustan,  presidency  of 
son  of  a  poor  farmer,  and  born  in  1715  Bengal,  which  enters  the  Hooghly  near 
in  the  village  of  Tieulloy.  His  somber  its  mouth ;  length,  350  miles, 
and  obstinate  disposition  early  obtained  l)oTniielefl  (dam'o-klte),  a  native  of 
him  the  name  of  Robert-le'Diahle,  After  *'«»"*vv*v»  Syracuse,  and  one  of  tiie 
enlisting  as  a  soldier  he  became  a  house-  courtiers  and  flatterers  of  the  tyrant 
servant  in  various  establishments  in  Dionvsius  the  EHder.  One  day  he  was 
Paris,  and,  having  robbed  one  of  his  extolling  the  grandeur  and  happiness  of 
masters,  he  had  to  save  himself  bv  flight.  Dionysius,  whereupon  the  latter  invited 
After  spending  some  months  in  different  him  to  a  magnificent  banquet  where  he 
cities,  in  1756  he  returned  to  Paris  vrith  would  be  regaled  vrith  regal  fare  and 
a  mind  which  seems  to  have  become  dis-  regal  honors.  In  the  midst  of  the 
ordered.    On  January  5,  1757,  as  Louis  entertainment,   however,   Damocles   hap- 
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Damon  and  Pythias  Dana 

pened  to  look  upwards,  and  perceived  popular,  and  next  year  he  was  appointed 
with  dismay  a  naked  sword  suspended  commander  of  a  royal  sloop-of-war.  fitted 
orer  his  head  by  a  single  hair,  and  was  out  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the 
thus  taught  to  form  a  better  estimate  of  Australian  seas.  The  vessel,  on  the  home 
royal  honors.  voyage   (1700),  foundered  off  the  isle  of 

TlftitiAn  i^Tiii  Pwfhiflfl  (d&'mun,  pi'-  Ascension,  and  Dampier  returned  to  Eng- 
liamon  ana  ryxnias  \he.as)?  two  land,  in  1703  he  saUed  for  the  Soufli 
illustrious  Syracusans.  celebrated  as  mod-  Sea  in  command  of  a  privateer,  return- 
els  of  constant  friendship.  Pythias  had  ing  In  1707;  and  next  year  he  shipped 
been  unjustly  condemned  to  death  by  as  pilot  with  Captain  Woodes  Rogers. 
Dionvsius  the  Younger,  tyrant  of  Sicily ;  and  accompanied  him  on  his  voyage  round 
but,  having  to  leave  Syracuse  to  arrange  the  world.  He  died  in  1715.  Besides 
his  affairs,  his  friend  Bamon  was  taken  the  book  mentioned,  he  wrote  VoyageM 
as  a  pledge  that  Pythias  should  return  and  De9oription$,a.  supplement  to  it,  and 
on  the  day  fixed.  Pythias,  however.  Voyage  to  £ie%o  Holland,  He  was  an  ex- 
being  unexpectedly  detained,  had  great  cellent  hydrographer,  and  a  keen  observer, 
difficulty  in  reaching  Syracuse  in  time  to  T|fl.TnT)S  noxious  exhalations  issuing 
save  Damon  being  executed  in  his  place ;  '^^''^^if^f  from  the  earth,  and  deleterious 
and  Dionysius  was  so  affected  by  this  or  fatal  to  animal  life.  Damps  exist  in 
proof  of  their  friendship  that  he  pardoned  wells  which  continue  long  covered  and 
Pythias.  not  used,  and  in  mines  and  coal-pits :  and 

The  Knichts  of  Pythias,  a  fraternal  sometimes  they  issue  from  the  old  lavas 
order  established  in  the  United  States,  of  volcanoes.  These  damps  are  distin- 
has  this  pleasant  incident  for  its  basis,  guished  by  miners  under  the  names  of 
Its  growth  has  been  remarkably  rapid,  choke^amp,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonic 
and  lodges  are  in  existence  in  every  add  gas,  wnich  instantiy  suffocates;  and 
state  of  the  Union.  See  Knight$  of  fire-damp,  consisting  chieflv  of  light 
PythioM.  carburetted  hydrogen,  so  OEdled  from  its 

DamDier  Odam'pl-er),  William,  an  tendency  to  explode. 
•^*^"  *  Bnglish  navigator,  born  in  l)AjnSOn  (dam'sen),  a  variety  of  the 
1662.  He  was  descended  from  a  good  •*^«**"^"*'**  common  plum  {Prunu$ 
family  in  Somersetshire;  but  losing  his  domettica).  The  fruit  is  rather  small 
father  when  young,  he  was  sent  to  sea,  and  oval,  and  its  numerous  subvarieties 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  are  of  different  colors ;  black,  bluish, 
mariner.  After  serving  in  the  Dutch  dark  purple,  yellow,  etc  The  damson 
war,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  as  a  log-    (corruption  of  Damascene),  as  its  name 

imparts,  is  from  Damascus. 
Dan  (Hebrew,  meaning  'judgment'), 
^^^  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  by  his 
concubine  Bilhah.  At  the  time  of  the 
exodus  the  Danites  numbered  62,700 
adult  m^es.  being  then  the  second  tribe 
in  point  of  numbers.  Samson  was  a 
member  of  this  tribe. 
Datia.  (<1&'d&)*  Chables  Andbbson, 
*******  editor,  was  born  in  Hinsdale, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1819.  After  associa- 
tion with  the  New  York  Tribune  for  14 
years  as  one  of  the  proprietors  and  man- 
aging editor,  in  1863  he  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  After  1868 
he  was  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  journalist 
his  personality  was  identified  with  his 
newspaper.  He  died  in  1897. 
TlnTifl.  Francis,  statesman,  bom  at 
•"*"*>  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in 
WOlism  Dampier.  1743 ;  died  in  1811.     He  became  an  able 

wood-cutter,  in  a  band  of  privateers  on  lawyer,  joined  the  *  Sons  of  Liberty,'  and 
the  Peruvian  coasts,  in  a  Viri^ian  ex-  was  active  in  the  measures  leading  to  the 
pedition  against  the  Spanish  settiements  Revolution.  He  was  a  prominent  leader 
in  the  South  Seas,  and  other  enterprises  in  State  and  national  councils  during  the 
of  a  similar  nature,  he  returned  home  in  war.  was  sent  to  Russia  as  minister  in 
1691.  In  1C97  he  published  his  Voyage  1781,  was  judge  of  the  Supreme  Gourt  of 
Round   the   World,   which   became   very  Massachusetts  in  1786,  and  was  chosen 
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Dana  DandeHon 

a  member  of  the  constitntional  conrentioii  firmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  coorts, 
of  1787,  but  ill  health  prevented  his  serv-  awarding  to  D.  E.  Loewe  and  Co.,  of  Dan- 
ing.  bury,  Connecticut,  $250,130  damages  for 

Drtia  James  Dwight,  an  American  a  nation-wide  boycott  declared  by  the 
A/auay  naturalist,  born  in  1813,  and  American  Federation  of  Labor  against  the 
after  1855  a  professor  at  Yale  College,  plaintiff  for  refusal  to  unionize  hia  shops. 
His  writings  include  System  of  Mineral-  1)otiIiv  (d&n'bi),  Francis,  painter, 
ogy.  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  Coral  Reefs  •*'«*'" "J  born  near  Wexford,  England. 
and  Islands,  Manual  of  Geology,  Tewt-  1793.  He  established  his  reputation  in 
hook  of  Qeology,  and  many  reports  and  1823  by  his  Sunset  at  Sea  after  a  Storm; 
papers.    He  died  in  1895.  and  in  1825,  by  his  Delivery  of  Jsra^  out 

T)a«Io  Richard  Henrt,  an  American  of  Egypt,  obtained  the  honor  of  being 
A/aucfti  write/,  bom  in  1787,  at  Cam-  admitted  as  an  associate  of  the  Academy, 
bridge  in  Massachusetts;  educated  at  Among  his  subsequent  pictures  the  most 
Harvard ;  published  several  collections  of  celebrated  are  the  Opening  of  the  Sisth 
poems  and  two  novels.  He  died  in  1879.  Seal,  exhibited  in  18^ ;  the  Age  of  Oold, 
— His  son  Richard  Henrt  (bom  in  in  1831;  The  Enchanted  Island — Sunset, 
1815;  died  in  1882)  was  the  author  of  in  1841;  The  Contest  of  the  Lyre  and 
the  well-known  work  Two  Years  before  Pipe  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  in  18*2 ;  and 
the  Mast,  the  result  of  his  own  exoerl-  the  Painter^s  Holiday,  in  1844.  Danby's 
ences  during  a  voyage  recommended  to  excellence  lay  in  his  delineations  of 
him  on  account  of  his  health.  scenery,  and  the  poetic  halo  with  which 

1)111.11  Aft  (dan'ft-§),  in  Greek  mythology,  he  contrived  to  invest  them.  He  died  in 
l/auttC    daughter  of   Acrisius,   king   of  1861. 

Argos.  She  was  shut  up  by  her  father  TJann^  nf  Dpfltli  See  Death,  Danee 
in  a  brazen  tower,  but  Zeus,  inflamed  -l^aaCC  01  ileaxn.  ^^ 
with  passion  for  her,  transformed  him-  T)oTioiTl«y  (dansTing),  a  studied  and 
self  into  a  golden  shower,  and  descended  ^"-"^***5  rhythmical  movement  of  the 
through  the  apertures  of  the  roof  into  limbs  generally  adjusted  to  the  measure 
her  embraces.  Set  adrift  on  the  waves  of  a  tune.  In  ancient  times  it  was  gen- 
by  her  father,  she  reached  safely  one  of  erally  an  expression  of  religious,  patriotic 
the  Cyclades,  where  her  child,  Perseus,  or  military  feeling,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
was  brought  up.  , ,     .    .        v      ^*      <**°<^  ^^  David  before  the  ark,  the  choric 

DftTlflideS  (d*->**  i-dfiz),  the  fifty  dances,  or  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the 
,  daughters  of  Danaus^  a  Greeks.  The  Romans,  however,  like  the 
mythological  character  who,  in  peril  from  orientals,  had  their  dancing  done  by  hired 
his  brother,  the  King  of  Lybia,  fled  to  slaves.  This  solemn  character  of  the 
Argos,  where  he  was  chosen  king.  The  dance  has  declined  with  the  progress  of 
fifty  sons  of  iEJgyptus,  the  Lybian  refinement  and  civilization,  and  it  is  now 
king,  followed  him  and  under  pretense  nothing  more  tiian  an  elegant  social 
of  friendship,  sought  the  hands  of  his  amusement  and  an  agreeable  spectacle  at 
daughters  in  marriage.  Danaus  con-  public  entertainments, 
sented,  but^ve  each  of  his  daughters  a  T)o  ncin^  DiseftSe  an  epidemic  nerv- 
dagger,  bidding  them  to  murder  their  ^»ii^iiiB  •»'i»w*ac,  ^^  disorder  ap- 
husbands  on  the  bridal  night  in  revenge  parently  allied  to  hysteria  and  chorea, 
for  his  treatment  by  iEgyptus.  All  did  occasionally  prevalent  in  Germany  and 
so  except  one,  Hypermnestra,  who  al-  Italy  during  the  middle  ages.  In  173i 
lowed  Lynceus,  her  husband,  to  escapj^  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of 
The  poets  tell  us  that  in  the  underworld  st  John  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  streets 
the  Danaides,  as  a  punishment  for  their  became  crowded  with  men  and  women  of 
crimes,,  were  compelled  forever  to  pour  aU  ranks  and  ages,  who  commenced  danc- 
water  into  a  vessel  full  of  holes.  ing  in   a  wild  and  frantic  manner  tffl 

Danbury  (jan'ber-i),  *-  citar,  one  of  they  dropped  down  with  fatigue.  Tbe 
^  ^\  the  capitals  of  Fairfidd  Co.,  mania  spread  to  Cologne,  Meti  and 
Connecticut,  65  miles  N.  N.  B.  of  New  Strasburg,  and  gave  rise  to  much  impos- 
York.  It  has  many  large  hat  factories,  ture,  profligacy  and  disorder.  At  the  be- 
also  manufactures  of  plated  ware,  boxes,  ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
underwear  and  machme  shops,  etc.  Pop.  epidemic  began  to  dedine,  and  is  only 
23,502.  Imown  now  as  a  nervous  affection  in  in- 

Danbuiy  Hatters' Case,  J'*^^?;  S^<^"li«««»-  /^   ^  ,^       r    .^ 

.     ,.  -        .    ,        ,  ,  ,  *^*''®. .  "^  DRTli1f»1iATi     (dan-de-lfon,     LeontUn^ 

tbe  history  of  capital  and  labor.     After  -^^aAiacilon     >raramdounii,  a  plant  be- 

eleven  years  litigation  it  came  to  an  end  longing    to    the    nat    order    Composite, 

on   January  5,   1915,   when  the   United  indigenous  to  Europe,  but  now  also  oosi- 

Statee  Supreme  Court  unanimously  af«  men   in   America,     ^e   leaves  aie  all 
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Dandie  Dinmont  Terrier  Daniell 

radicalt  and  runcinate  or  jagged  on  the  and  ultimately  seven,  for  everj  hide  of 

margin.    From  this  circumstance  has  been  land,    except    such    as    belonged    to    the 

derived   its   French    name   dent   de   lion  church.    When  the  Danes  became  masters 

(lion's  tooth),  of  which  the.  English  ap-  of    England    the    danegelt    was    a    tax 

pellation  is  a  corruption.    The  stems  are  levied  by  the  Danish   princes  on  every 

hollow  and  have  one  large  bright-yellow  hide  of  land  owned  by  the  Anglo-Saxons, 

flower  and  a   tapering,  milky,   perennial  DarielfliPll    ^^^^^^^'^     (d&n'lft),    the 
root,  which  acts  as  an  aperient  and  tonic,       •"•^.vxo^aaj   ancient   name   of   a   strip 

and  is  much  esteemed  in  affections  of  the  of    territory    extending    along    the    east 

liver.    The  whole  plant  is  full  of  a  milky  coast  of   England   from   the   Thames   to 

and  bitter  juice.     (See  Taramacin.)     The  the  Tweed,  ceded  by  Alfred  to  Guthrun. 

seed   of   the   plant   is  furnished   with   a  King  of  the  Danes,  after  the  battle  of 

white  pappus,  and  is  transported  far  and  Ethandune.     This  name  it   retained  till 

wide  by  the  wind.  the  Norman  conquest,  its  inhabitants  be- 

DsiTiili^  "niTiTnoTif  T^rri#kr     ^   P^  ^°S  governed  by  a  modification  of  Danish 

iianoie  uinmoni;  xerner,  ^^^^^  i^w  and  not  by  English  law. 

breed  of  the  Scotch  terrier,  so  called  from  Sanewerk  (d&'ne-verk;  Ger.  'Danes' 
the  Border  farmer  of  that  name  who  •^«'**^^^*-^  work';  Danish,  Danne- 
figures  in  Scott's  novel  of  €hty  Manner^  virke),  an  ancient  wall  of  about  from  30 
ing.  This  breed  is  known  by  Its  short  to  40  feet  high  and  of  an  equal  thickness 
legs,  wiry  and  abundant  hair,  and  laree  extending  along  the  southern  frontier  of 
ears.  It  is  very  courageous  when  fully  Schleswig  for  nearly  10  miles,  from  the 
grown.  It  is  usually  either  of  a  light-  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic.  It  was  con- 
brown  or  a  bluish-gray  color,  termed  re-  structed  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
spectively  the  'Mustard'  and  the  'Pep-  tury  and  repaired  in  1850,  but  was  cap- 
per' variety.  tured  by  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  in 
SflUdolo  -^i^BXA,  Doge  of  Venice  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war  of  1864  and 
•vokuuvxv^  and  of  an  illustrious  Vene-  soon  after  destroyed, 
tian  family,  was  born  about  1310,  and  Daniel  (dan'yel),  the  prophet,  a  con- 
made  doge  in  1343.  He  carried  on  a  war  •^«*****^  ten.porary  of  Ezekiel,  was  bom 
against  the  Turks  with  various  success,  of  a  distinguished  Hebrew  family.  In  his 
and  greatly  extended  Venetian  commerce  youth,  b.c.  605,  he  was  carried  captive 
by  opening  a  trading  connection  with  to  Babylon,  and  educated  in  the  Baby- 
Egypt.  He  wrote  a  cnronicle  of  Venice,  lonish  court  for  the  service  of  King 
comprising  the  history  of  the  republic  Nebuchadnezzar.  Thrown  into  a  lions^ 
from  its  commencement  to  1342,  which  den  for  conscientiously  refusing  to  obey 
was  published  in  Muratori's  collection,  the  king,  he  was  miraculously  preserved, 
He  died  in  1354.  and  finally  made  prime-minister  in  the 
Sandolo  (^^i^'^O'lo)*  Enrico,  Doge  of  court  of  the  Persian  king  Darius.  He 
Venice,  was  chosen  to  that  ranks  with  what  are  called  the  'greater 
ofilce  in  1192,  at  the  advanced  age  of  prophets.'  The  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
eigbty-four.  On  the  formation  of  the  ment  which  bears  his  name  is  divided 
Fourth  Crusade  Dandolo  induced  the  into  a  historical  and  a  prophetic  part, 
senate  to  join  in  it,  and  by  its  help  re-  Modern  criticism  generally  regards  it  as 
covered  the  revolted  town  of  Zara.  Con-  written  during  the  oppression  of  the  Jews 
stantinople  was  next  stormed,  the  blind  under  Antiochus,  about  170  B.c.  It  is 
old   doge,  it  is  said  leading   the  attack,  partly  in  Chaldee. 

In  the  division  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  T)oTiiAl     Samuel,  an  English  historian 

the     Venetians    added     much     to     their  •*'»****'*>   and  poet,  contemporary  with 

dominions.     Dandolo  died  at  Constanti-  Shakespere,  was  oorn  in  1662.    Under  the 

nople  in  1205,  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven,  patronage  of  the  Pembroke  family  he  re- 

DanebrOfiT    Dannebboo    (d&n'e-brog),  ceived  several  court  appointments,  but  he 

o'  literally     'the     cloth     or  commonly  lived  in  the  country,  employed 

banner  of  the  Danes.'  a  Danish  order  of  in   literary    pursuits.      His    great    poem, 

knighthood,  said  to  have  been  instituted  The  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  "between 

in  £219,  and  revived  in  1693.    The  decora-  the  Houses   of  York   an  J  Lancaster^   is 

tions  consist  of  a  cross  of  gold  patt4e,  written  with  much  rhetorical  grace  and 

enameled  with  white,  and  suspended  by  dignity  of  style.     He  wrote  also  epistles, 

a  white  ribbon  embroidered  with  red.  pastorals,  sonnets,  and  a  few  tragedies. 

Danecrelt    PanmeU)    (dan'geld ;  that  as  well  as  a  clear  and  useful  sketch  of 

^Aixcgcxby  jg^   'Dane   tax'),  in   Bug-  English  history  tiU  the  time  of  Edward 

rlish  history,  an  annual  tax  laid  on  the  III.     He  died  in  1619. 

Knglish  nation  for  maintainng  forces  to  1)oti{a11     John     Frei«riok,     a     dis- 

oppose  the  Danes,  or  to  furnish  tribute  to  ■*'«»'"*^**>   tinguished  English  phvsicist. 

procure  peace.     It  was  at  first  one  shilling,  born  at  London  in  1790.     In  1816  lit 
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Darnell's  Battery 


Daniels 


comnMnced  the  Quarterly  Jommai  of 
Seienoe  and  Art  in  concert  with  Mr. 
Brande.  In  1820  he  pahlished  ms  account 
of  a  new  hyfrometer  whidh  he  had  in- 
Tented.  Soon  afterwards  his  raluahle 
works,  Meteorological  EssayM  and  the 
cesay  on  Artificial  Climate,  appeartd.  In 
1831  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  in  nine's  Collece,  London,  and 
made  further  important  dlsooveries,  chief 
which  is  his  apparatus  for  main* 


rod  immersed  in  a  solution  of  dllnte  snl- 
phoric  add,  or  sine  sulphate  solutton,  and 
separated,  hy  a  porous  pot  of 


earthenware  from  a  copper  plate  dip^ny 
into  a  solution  of  copper  sulphats.  Thtf 
chemical  reaction  consists  practically  is 
the  replacement  of  copper  bj  sine  in  tbm 
solution.  Though  the  H  If.  F.  of  the 
DanieU  cdl  is  only  1.06  tolts,  it  is  SMrs 
constant  man  that  of  any  other  ceU  ia 


Map  ShowifiT  ihe  Virgin  Maiidfl  (formerly  Danish  West  Indies). 


tainiuf  a  powerful  and  continuous  cur- 
rent of  electricity  in  galyanic  hatteries 
(see  following  artide).  For  these  dis- 
coveries he  received  successively  the  three 
medals  in  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Sodety. 
He  was  made  a  D.CU  of  Oxford  in 
1843,  and  died  in  1845.       ^ 

Darnell's  Battery/ «^^^trig^<^ 

F.  DanieU  in  1896.  In  its  preseht  form 
itli,'a  twp-1lu!d  ceQ  in  which  depo^arisa* 
tion  is  effected  by'c3ecth>diemical'mean& 
Dual  pahs  of  the  cell  aie^a  sine 


TWk«i{Ale     JosKPUUs,  American  editor 
-^^a*"®"!    and  puhUc  offldaL    He 


horn  in  Washington,  N.  C,  in  1882,  and 
recdved  an  academic  education.  At  the 
age  of  18  he  engaged  in  newspaper  work. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
National  Executive  CSommittee  from  North 
Carolina  for  many  years,  and  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
whidi  ^carried  on  the  campaign  for  the 
nomination  and  election  of  President  Wn* 
son«  in  whose  cabinet  he  became  Becretnzj 
of  the  Navy. 
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Danish  West  Indies,  ^Se'oYSr'eS 

ialandt  in  the  Virgin  Island  group  of  the 
West  Indies,  now  part  of  the  outlying 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  which 
purchased  them  in  1917  for  |25,000,000. 
This  country  had  more  than  once  sought 
to  acquire  them,  and  at  one  time  could 
liaTe  done  so  for  $5,000,000.  What  gives 
them  their  present  increased  value  is  the 
fact  that  aiey  lie  on  one  of  the  chief 
routes  of  travel  between  Europe  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  possess  an  excellent 
harbor,  that  of  Charlotte  Amalie.  The 
fear  was  entertained  that  Germany  or 
some  other  European  power  might  gain 
possession  of  these  islands,  a  possibility 
likely  to  prove  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
United  States. 

These  islands  are  known  as  Santa 
Cms  (Sainte  Croix),  Saint  Thomas,  and 
Saint  John,  their  total  area  being  138 
square  miles  and  their  combined  popula- 
tion 32,780,  diiefly  divided  between  the 
first  two  named.  These  people  are  mostly 
negroes  and  the  product  of  the  island 
mainly  sugar-cane  «nd  rum.  Tobacco 
and  cotton  are  also  grown.  These  islands 
were  discovered  bv  Columbui^  and  have 
been  successively  held  by  Holland,  Eng- 
land, Spain,  France  and  Denmark,  their 
first  ownership  being  that  of  the  United 
States.  Their  value,  as  stated,  lies'  in 
the  port  of  Charlotte  Amalie,  which  is  a 
coaling  and  cable  station  and  has  facili- 
ties for  ship  repairing.  In  the  hands  of 
th»  United  States  it  is  likely  to  develop 
into  a  port  of  active  business.  See  Sadni 
Thomat  and  Charlotte  Amalie. 
lUtnit^a  (d&nlts),  a  former  secret  so- 
AMUiym  ^^  ^^  ^^  Mormon  Church 
for  militant  action  against  its  enemies. 
It  was  organised  hj  Joseph  Smith  at 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  in  1836|  by  a  'covenant* 
to  avenge  any  further  expulsion  of  the 
Missouri  Mormons  by  mobs.  The  name 
fmally  diosen  by  the  society  was  Sons 
of  Dan,  turned  by  outsiders  into  Danites. 
It  is  usually  charged  with  all  the  deeds 
of  blood  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Mormons, 
including  the  Mountain  Meadows  mas- 
sacre. The  Mormons  have  denied  that 
the  society  had  any  existence,  or  if  it  had 
tiiat  it  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
Mormon  Church  or  was  countenanced  by 
4t.  The  name  was  also  given  by  the 
Oonglas  Democrats  to  the  Buchanan 
I>emocrats  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  sena- 
torial campaign  in  Illinois,  1868,  as  an 
fnflinQation  that  they  were  Buchanan's 
tools  in  upholding  the  Utah  rebellion. 
TIflTiVoli  or  Dana'kil  (the  former 
.Uansau,    ^  ^^  j^^^^^  ringular,  the 

latter  the  pluralK  ^he  common  name  of  « 


number  of  rude  tribes  that  inhabit  Africa, 
east  of  Abyssinia,  between  it  and  the 
Red  Sea.  Thev  are  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  ^  umber  about  70,000. 
Sannecker  tdan'ek-er),  JoHAmr 
^^^  ^  ^*  Hdnbich,  a  German 
sculptor,  bom  in  1758;  died  in  1841.  As 
a  student  at  the  Karlschule  he  distin- 
guished himself;  was  appointed  court 
sculptor,  and  visited  Paris  and  Rome. 
In  1790  he  returned  to  Wtlrtemberg,  and 
became  professor  of  the  fine  arts  at 
Stuttgart  His  best  works  are  his  statue 
of  Christ  and  his  Ariadne  Seated  on  a 
Panther. 

Sannemora  (da-ne-m«'ra),  a  vlllago 
*•  on  a  lake  of  the  same 
name,  24  miles  N.  n.b.  of  Upsala,  ia 
Sweden,  celebrated  for  its  iron-mines,  the 
second  richest  in  Sweden,  which  nave 
been  worked  uninterruptedly  for  upwards 
of  three  centuries. 

D'Annnnzio  (d&n-nun'iM),  ga- 

BBIXLB,  an  Italian  poet, 
dramatist  and  novelist,  bom  at  Fnmca- 
villa  in  1804.  Inspired  by  the  work  of 
Carducci,  he  began  writing  poetry  at  a 
very  early  age.  In  1807  he  tumed  to  the 
drama  and  in  such  plays  as  La  Ciita 
Morta  (18d8),  La  Giooonda  (1890)  and 
Frano§9oa  da  Rimini  (1002)  revealed 
unusual  dramatic  force.  D'Annunsio  has 
also  won  fame  as  a  novelist.  Amouf  the 
best  known  novels  are  II  Piaoere  (1880). 
La  Verpini  deUe  Roooe  (1806),  and  II 
Fuoco  (1000) .  Many  of  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  English. 
DoTi  11.1  WAT  A  river  rising  in  the  Blue 
nan  JUVer.  ^^^  MounUins,  in  Pat- 
rick Counts,  Virginia,  and  flowing  south- 
east into  North  Carolina.  It  combines 
with  the  Staunton  River  in  soutiiem 
Virginia  to  form  the  Roanoke  River.  It 
is  180  miles  long  and  drains  an  area  of 
about  8700  square  miles.  The  river  is 
navigable  for  light  boats  and  furnishes 
extensive  water  power. 
Dante  AUGHIXBI  (dftn'tft&-19-g6-ft'T«), 
*M9,u.wif  (a  contraction  of  Durante) 
the  greatest  of  Italian  noets,  was  bora  in 
Florence  about  the  end  of  May,  1285,  of 
a  family  belonging  to  the  lower  nobility. 
Of  his  early  life  and  education  little  is 
definitely  known.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  in  various  seats  of  learning,  and 
it  is  certain  that  either  at  this  time  or 
in  the  course  of  his  wandering  life  he 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  knowl- 
edflfe  of  his  time.  He  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  boy,  no  more  than  nine  years  of 
age.  when  he  first  saw  Beatrice  Porti- 
nari,  and  the  love  she  awakened  im  him 
has  been  described  in  that  record  of 
his  early  years,  the  Vita  Nuovat  as  well 
«r  ir  Yr  la^er  ^rear  srork,  the  D¥s*nt^ 
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Commedia,  in  terms  which  make  it  hard  evenPariik  In  m4  he  found  shelter  with 
to  distinaoish  the  real  perronality  of  Can  Grande  della  8c^  at  Veraoa,  where 
Beatrice  from  some  ideal  power  of  beauty  he  remained  till  1318.  In  1^20  ▼«  ™a 
and  virtue  of  which  she  is  to  Dante  the  him  sta/ina  at  Ravenna  with  his  Cnend 
symbol  Their  actual  lives  at  least  went  Guido  da  Polenta.  In  September,  ISSl, 
far  enough  apart,  Beatrice  marryins  a  his  sufferings  and  wanderings  were  ended 
noble  Florentine,  Simone  Bardi.  in  1&7,  by  death.  He  wss  buried  at  Ravenna, 
and  dying  three  years  afterwards;  while  where  his  bones  still  lie.  His  great  poem, 
the  year  following  Dante  married  Gemma  the  Dtrtfui  Commedia  (*  Divine  Come- 
dei  Donati,  by  whom  he  had  four  chil-  dy*),  written  in  great  part,  if  not  alto- 
dren.      At    this   time    the   Guelfic    party  gether,  during  his  exile,  is  divided  into 

three  parts,  entitled  Hell,  Puraaiory  and 
Paradise.  The  poet  dreams  that  he  haa 
wandered  into  a  dusky  forest,  when  the 
shade  of  Virgil  appears  and  offers  to  oon> 
duct  him  through  hell  and  purgatory. 
Further  the  pagan  poet  may  not  go,  but 
Beatrice  herself  shall  lead  him  through 
paradise.  The  journey  throng  hell  is 
first  described,  and  the  imaginative  power 
with  which  the  distorted  characters  of 
the  guilty  and  the  punishments  laid  aj^n 
them  are  brought  before  us;  the  im- 
pressive pathos  of  these  short  histories — 
often  compressed  in  Dante*s  severe  style 
into  a  couple  of  lines — of  pope  and 
Ghibelline,  Italian  lord  and  lady;  the 
passionate  depth  of  characterisation,  the 
subtle  insight  and  intense  faith,  make  up 
a  whole  which  for  significance  and  com- 
pleteness has  perhaps  no  rival  in  the  work 
I^snte.  of  any   one   man.     From   hell   the  poet, 

in  Florence  became  divided  into  the  rival  still  in  the  company  of  Virgil,  ascends  to 
factions  of  Bianchi  and  Neri  (Whites  purgatory,  where  the  scenes  are  still 
and  Blacks),  the  latter  being  an  extreme  mostlv  of  the  same  kind,  though  the 
papal  party,  while  the  former  leaned  punishments  are  only  temporary.  In  the 
towards  reconciliation  with  the  Ghibel-  earthly  paradise  Dante  beholds  Beatrice 
lines.  Dante's  sympathies  were  with  the  in  a  scene  of  surpassing  magnificence, 
Bianchi,  and  being  a  prior  of  the  trades  ascends  with  her  into  the  celestial  para- 
and  a  leading  citizen  in  Florence  he  went  dise,  and  after  roaming  over  seven  spheres 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  influence  the  reaches  the  eighth,  where  he  beholds  '  the 
pope  on  behalf  of  the  Bianchi.  The  glorious  company  which  surrounds  the 
rival  faction  of  the  Neri,  however,  had  triumphant  Redeemer.'  In  the  ninth 
got  the  upper  hand  in  the  city,  and  in  Dante  feels  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
the  usual  fashion  of  the  time  were  burn-  divine  essence,  and  sees  the  souls  of  the 
ing  the  houses  of  their  rivals  and  slaying  blessed  on  thrones  in  a  circle  of  infinite 
them  in  the  open  street.  In  Dante's  magnitude.  The  deity  himself,  in  the 
absence  his  enemies  obtained  a  decree  of  tenth,  he  cannot  see  for  excess  of  light 
banishment  against  him,  coupled  with  a  There  are  many  notable  translations  of 
heavy  fine,  a  sentence  whicn  was  soon  Dante's  great  poem.  Among  English 
followed  by  another  condemning  him  to  versions  we  may  mention  those  of  Cary, 
be  burned  alive  for  malversation  and  I>ongfellow  and  Dean  Plnmptre.  and  an 
peculation.  From  this  time  the  poet  be-  excellent  prose  translation  by  Dr.  John 
came,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  remained,  Carlyle.  The  Vita  Nuora  has  been 
an  exile;  and  his  history,  first  lost  by  admirably  translated  by  D.  G.  Rossetti 
the  indifference  of  contemporaries  and  in  his  Early  Italian  Poets.  Dante's  other 
then  hallowed  by  the  legends  of  later  works  are:  II  Convito  ('The  Banquet'), 
generations,  becomes  semimythical.  He  a  series  of  philosophical  commentaries  on 
has  told  us  himself  how  he  wandered  the  author's  canzoni:  II  Canzonicre^  a 
'  through  almost  all  parts  where  this  collection  of  poems ;  a  I^atin  treatise.  De 
language  is  spoken/  and  how  hard  he  Monarchia,  a  work  intended  to  prove  the 
felt  it  'to  climb  the  stairs  and  eat  the  supremacy  of  the  head  of  the  Holy  Rom- 
bitter  bread  of  strangers.'  During  this  an  Empire ;  a  treatise  on  the  Italian  Ian- 
period  he  is  said  to  have  visited  many  guage  entitled,  De  Vulgari  Eloqueniia; 
cities,  Arecxo,  Bologna,  Sienna,  etc.,  and  and  an  inquiry  into  the  relative  altitude  of 
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the  water  and  the  land,  De  Aqua  ei 
Terra. 

DflHton  (d^-tOv).  Qi»BGE  Jacques, 
A^ooAvvu  j^  advocate  by  profession, 
and  one  of  the  great  figures  in  the 
French  Revolution,  bom  in  1759.  His 
colossal  stature,  athletic  frame,  and 
powerful  voice  contributed  not  a  little, 
together  with  his  intellectual  gifts  and 
audacity,  to  win  him  a  prominent  posi- 
tion among  the  revolutionaries.  He 
founded  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  was 
foremost  in  organising  and  conducting  the 
attack  on  the  Tuileries,  August  10, 
1792,  and  as  a  reward  for  such  services 
was  made  minister  of  justice  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  executive  council. 
When  the  advance  of  the  Prussian  army 
spread  consternation  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  government  Danton  alone 
preserved  his  courage,  and  in  a  cele- 
brated speech  summoned  all  Frenchmen 
capable  of  bearing  arms  to  march  against 
the  enemy.  He  voted  for  the  capital 
punishment  of  all  returning  aristocrats, 
but  undertook  the  defense  of  religious 
worship,  and  alone  with  Robespierre 
brought  Hubert  and  the  worshipers  of 
the  goddess  Reason  to  the  scaffold.  But 
the  rivalry  of  the  two  great  leaders  had 
now  reached  a  point  when  one  must  suc- 
cumb, and  the  crafty  Robespierre  suc- 
ceeded in  having  Danton  denounced  and 
thrown  Into  prison,  March  31,  1794. 
Five  days  afterwards  he  was  condemned 
by  the  revolutionarv  tribunal  as  an  ac- 
complice in  a  conspiracy  for  the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy,  and  ^ecuted  the  same 
day. 

T|oiit7i<y  or  Da^zio  (d&nt'ziA),  a 
lianiZl^,  fortified  town  and  port  of 
Prussia,  capital  of  the  province  of  West 
Prussia,  253  mi^les  N.  B.  Berlin,  on  the 
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ieft  bank  of  the  west  arm  of  the  Vistula, 
about  3  miles  above  its  mouth  in  the 
Baltic,  and  intersected  by  the  Mottlau, 
which  h<>re  divides  into  several  arms.    It 


is  one  of  the  most  important  seaports 
in  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  more 
modern  parts  are  regularly  and  well  built ; 
in  the  other  parts  the  streets  are  nar- 
row and  the  nouses  old  and  indifferent. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  are  the 
church  of  St  Mary,  begun  in  1343,  the 
church  of  St  Catherine,  the  exchange, 
the  arsenal,  observatory,  three  monas- 
teries, two  synagogues,  two  theaters,  etc 
The  industries*  are  numerous,  but,  ex- 
cepting tho<»e  connected  with  shipbuilding, 
artillery  and  beer,  not  of  great  im- 
portance. The  prosperity  of  the  town 
is  founded  chiefly  on  its  transit  trade, 
particularly  in  wheat  from  Poland.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  amber. 
The  proper  port  of  Dantzig  is  Neufahr- 
wasser,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula ;  but 
vessels  of  large  size  can  now  come  up  to 
and  enter  the  town.  After  being  alter- 
nately possessed  by  the  Teutonic  knights 
and  the  Poles,  Dantzig,  on  the  partition 
of  Poland,  fell  to  Prussia.    Pop.  169,300.* 

Danube  W*^'^*^A  ^^'^'  ^**^  "^^  R^^^' 

A^<MAu.ww  5^,1, y  German,  Donau)^  a 
celebrated  river  of  Europe,  originates  in 
two  small  streams  rising  in  the  Schwarz- 
wald,  or  Black  Forest,  in  Baden,  and 
uniting  at  Donaueschingen.  The  direct 
distance  from  source  to  mouth  of  the 
Danube  is  about  1000  miles,  and  its  total 
length,  including  windings,  about  1670 
miles.  From  its  source  the  Danube  flows 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Ulm,  in 
Wiirtemberg,  where  it  becomes  navigable 
for  vessels  of  100  tons :  then  to  Ratisbon 
in  Bavaria,  where  it  becomes  navigable 
for  steamers.  Here  it  turns  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  entering  Austria  at 
Passau,  passing  Vienna  and  Budapest, 
above  which  latter  town  it  suddenlv  turns 
due  south,  holding  this  direction  till  it  is 
joined  by  the  Drave,  after  which  it  runs 
8.  B.  B.  and  enters  Servia  at  Belgrade. 
Continuing  its  general  course  eastward 
it  forms  for  a  long  distance  the  boundary 
line  between  Roumania  and  Bulgaria.  At 
Silistria  it  once  more  turns  northward, 
and  flowing  between  Roumania  and 
Bessarabia  falls  into  the  Black  Sea  by 
three  different  outlets.  In  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  through  Wiirtemberg  and 
Bavaria,  the  Danube  flows  through  some 
of  the  most  fertile  and  populous  districts 
of  its  basin.  Its  principal  affluents  here 
are  the  Iser  and  Lech.  In  Austria  it 
passes  through  a  succession  of  picturesque 
scenery  till  past  Vienna,  the  land  on  both 
sides  being  well  peopled  and  cultivated. 
The  principal  affluents  are  the  March,  or 
Morawa,  and  the  Ens.  After  passing 
through  what  is  called  the  Carpathian 
Gate,  at  Pressburg,  where  it  enters  Hun- 
gary, it  gives  off  a  number  of  branches, 
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forming  a  labyrinth  of  islands  known  as 
SchUtten,  but  on  emerging  it  flows  unin- 
terruptedly southwards  through  wide 
plains  interspersed  with  pools,  marshes, 
and  sandy  wastes.  The  principal  afflu- 
ents here  are  the  Save,  the  Drave  and 
the  Theiss.  Sixty  miles  before  entering 
Boumania  the  river  passes  through  a  suc- 
cession of  rapids  or  cataracts.  The  river 
was  formerly  imoassable  for  ships  at  this 
point  but  the  channel  was  made  navig- 
able by  extensive  engineering  works  and 
canals.      The    last    of    these    cataracts^ 


TlaTiiTArfl  (dangers),  a  town  in  Essex 
l/aUYCrs  Q^^  Massachusetta,  19  mUes 
N.  N.  B.  of  Boston.  It  has  manufactoreB 
of  shoes,  leather,  electric  lamps,  bricks, 
etc,  and  contains  St.  John's  Normal  Col- 
lege and  Essex  County  Agricaltund 
School.  Pop.  10,000. 
Danville  (dan'vil),  the  name  of  fonr 
^'^  important    American    dtiea 

(1)  The  capital  of  Vermilion  Co.,  Illinois, 
125  miles  s.  of  Chicago.  Coal  is  mined 
largely  near  by,  and  there  are  flour,  lum- 
ber,   woolen,    glass,    iron    and    other   in- 


at  Old  Orsova,  is  called  the  Iron  Gate. 
The  lower  course  of  the  Danube,  in 
Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  is  through  a 
flat  and  marshy  tract,  fertile  but  badly 
cultivated  and  thinly  peopled.  In  this 
Dart  it  increases  its  width  from  1400  to 
2100  yards,  and  farther  on  forms  an  ex- 
panse like  a  sea,  and  is  studded  with 
islands.  Of  the  three  outlets  the  Sulina 
Mouth  is  the  deepest,  and  is  usually 
chosen  by  ships  bound  up  the  river.  The 
Danube  is  navigable  for  steamers  up  to 
Regensburg  (Ratisbon), nearly  1500  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Some  of  its  tributaries, 
such  as  the  Save,  the  Theiss  and  the 
Drave,  are  also  navigable,  so  that  the 
water  system  of  the  Danube  may  be 
estimated  as  admitting  of  about  2500 
miles  of  steam  navigation. 

Danubian  Principalities.    |^®jf 


dustries.  and  railroad  shops.  Here  is  a 
National  Soldiers'  Home.  Pop.  33,000.— 
(2)  A  borough,  capital  of  Montour  Co., 
Pennsylvania,  56  miles  N.  by  k.  of  Har- 
risburg.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  first  rail- 
road ironworks  in  the  country,  and  has 
some  of  the  largest  American  ironworks. 
Here  is  a  State  insane  asylum.  Pop.  7517. 
—  (3)  A  city  of  Pittsylvania  Co.,  Virgin- 
ia, on  the  Dan  River,  141  miles  s,  w.  of 
Richmond.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Randolph 
Macon  Institute,  the  Roanoke  Female 
College  and  the  Military  Institute,  is  the 
center  of  the  fine  yellow  tobacco  section, 
nearly  40,000,000  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco 
being  sold  here  in  a  year.  It  has  cotton 
and  other  mills.  Pop.  19,020. — (4)  A 
city,  capital  of  Boyle  Co.,  Kentucky,  36 
miles  8.  8.  w.  of  Lexington.  Here  is 
Center  College,  founded  1819,  the  Dan- 
ville Theolo^cal  Seminary,  and   a  deaf 
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Saoudni^far  Darien 

and  dumb  asylom.  It  is  an  important  sea  to  the  range  of  Moont  Ida ;  the  Enro- 
horse  market    Pop.  5420.  pean  side  is  steep  and  rugged,  but  densely 

DaOUdnaffar.    see  Daudnagar.  peopled  and  highly  cultivated.    On  boUi 

.^««vi»«*<Mi3»j.«    oct»  x/»i»i»7K*ir<*r.  shores  there  are  numerous  forts  and  bat- 

DftDlme  (d&fnC),  the  Greek  name  teries.  By  treaty  made  in  1841  between 
^»^Au&«  £^j.  inurgi  ijj  Greek  mythol-  the  five  mat  powers  and  Turkey,  it  was 
ogy  a  nymph  beloved  by  Apollo.  Deaf  settled  that  no  non-Turkish  man-of-war 
to  the  suit  of  the  god,  and  fleeing  from  should  pass  the  strait  without  the  permis- 
him,  she  besought  Zeus  to  protect  her.  sion  of  the  Turkish  government.  The 
Her  prayer  was  heard,  and  at  the  mo-  strait  was  entered  by  a  British  naval 
ment  Apollo  was  about  to  encircle  her  squadron  in  Biarch,  1915,  in  a  futile 
in  his  arms  she  was  changed  into  a  effort  to  reach  Constantinoplet  three  of 
laurel,  a  tree  thenceforth  consecrated  to  the  ships  being  sunk, 
the  god.  DardannS     (<lar'da-nus),   in   Greek 

D ADh^n^     *  genus  of  p  1  a  n  ts,    n  a  t  ••    •*»     mythology,  the  progenitor 

i/apuue^    order    Thvmelacee.      They  of  the  Trojans. 

are  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  greater  part  of  T)are  Viboinia,  the  first  child  bom  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  but  chiefly  the  *"**'^9  English  parents  in  the  New 
south  of  Europe  and  the  warmer  parts  World.  She  was  bom  at  Roanoke,  Va., 
of  Asia.  The  best  known  is  the  mezereon  in  1587 ;  captured  as  a  child  by  Indians* 
(D.  Meser^um),  with  pale-green  leaves  and  never  after  heard  of. 
and  very  fraerant  flowers.  D.  Lauredla  DarfHT  ^^  Dabfoob  (dlr'fOr),  a  con- 
( spurge  laurel)  has  an  irritant  bark,  and  '    siderable    region    of    Central 

its  berries  are  poisonous.  Africa,  forming  a  large  oasis  in  tiie  8.B. 

DADhnifl.  (dafni-a),  the  water-flea,  a  comer  of  the  Great  Desert  It  may  be 
AfayuMxth  genus  of  minute  crustaceans  considered  as  lyinjr  between  lat.  11*  and 
beloncring  to  Vie  division  of  Branchiopoda.  ^^^  N.  and  long.  21*  and  20*  s.:  on  the 
The  best-known  species  is  the  D.  pulex,  east  it  has  Kordofan  and  on  the  west 
or  'branch-homed'  water-flea,  which  is  Wadai,  while  the  regions  to  the  south 
a  favorite  microscopical  object  The  head  "*  occupied  by  barbarous  nations.  Hie 
is  prolonged  into  a  snout,  and  is  pro-  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans  and  ne- 
vided  with  a  single,  central,  compound  »w>«8  and  are  semibarbarous.  Their  oe- 
eye ;  it  is  also  furnished  with  antenna,  cupation  is  chiefly  agriculture,  and  cattle 
which  act  as  oars,  propelling  it  through  'onn  their  principal  wealth.  The  com- 
the  water  by  a  series  of  short  springs  or  merce  with  Egypt  is  extensive,  and  is 
jerks.  These  animals  are  very  abundant  carried  on  entirely  by  the  African  system 
in  many  ponds  and  ditches ;  and  as  they  2'  ca'**^*'^*-  It  exports  ivory,  ostrich 
assume  a  red  color  in  summer  impart  feathers,  gum,  copper,  etc.,  and  receives 
the  appearance  of  blood  to  the  water.  ^^   exchange  sugar,   cotton,   dothjhard- 

DaraV    o^   Dababjebd    (dll-rab>rd).  2*'^\fi>^a"n8  etc.    Pop.  est  760,000. 
.i/orau  ,  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Persia,  province  o^  Daiic  (<lar'ik],  an  ancient  Persian  gold 
Farsistan,  beautifully  situated  in  an  ex-'  ^  c«in  of  Darius,  weighing  about 

tensive    plain    among    groves    of    dates,  129  grains,  value  about  |6,  and  bearing 
oranges    and    lemons,    140    miles    south- 
east of  Shirax.    Pop.  about  6000. 

Darbhangali  <o1"'HWiSl.'.  1b**'SS 

PatnA  division  of  Behar,  in  a  low-lying 

district  subject  to  inundation;  it  is  the 

residence  of  the  Maharaja  of  Darbhangah, 

who  has  a  fine  new  palace  here.     Fop. 

66  244 

«*riV^*«  «  Golden  Dsiio,  from  Britiah  Mtuaum. 

D  ArWay,  Madame.  SeeBumey.  on  one  ride  the  figure  of  «.  archer.  In 
Dardanelles  (dar'da-nelz)  ;  ancient  later  times  the  name  has  been  applied 
^MA«M»AAVAAvo  Hellespont),  a  narrow  to  a  silver  coin  having  the  figure  of  an 
channel     which     connects     the     Sea     of  archer. 

Marmora  with  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  at  T)arien  (dA'ri-en),  Gulf  of,  a  gulf 
this  particular  point  separates  Europe  '^^^^^"-  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  at  the 
from  Asia.  It  is  about  40  miles  in  north  extremity  of  South  America,  be- 
length,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  1  to  4  tween  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the 
miles.    Its  rapid  current,  often  much  ac-  mainland. 

celerated  by  winds,  runs  southward.  On  T)oTnA]i  Isthmus  or,  often  used  as 
the  AsiAtic  side  the  country  is  fine  and  *'•****''">  svnonymous  with  the  Isthmus 
fertile,  rising  gradually  upwards  from  the  of  Panama,  but  more  strictly  applied  to 
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DarieE  Scheme  Barjeelii^^ 

the  neck  of  land  between  the  Gulf  of  after  a  two  years'  siege,  the  revolted  citj 
Darien  and  the  Pacific  of  Babylon,  and  led  an  expedition  of  700,- 

Tlori^Ti  Ai^TiATnA  &  celebrated  finan-  000  men  against  the  Scythians  on  the 
J/Miicu  0i/ucmc,  ^jj^i  project  con-  Danube,  from  which  he  extricated  himself 
ceived  and  set  afloat  by  William  Pa terson,  after  suffering  great  losses.  To  reven^ 
a  Scotsman,  towards  the  close  of  the  sev-  himself  against  the  Athenians  who  had 
enteenth  century.  Paterson  was  a  man  of  promoted  a  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities,  he 
bold  and  original  conceptions,  and  pos-  sent  an  army  under  Mardonius  to  invade 
sessed  of  a  wide  knowledge  of  commerce  Greece.  But  the  ships  of  Mardonius  were 
and  finance.  He  was  the  first  projector  of  destroyed  by  a  storm  in  doubling  Mount 
the  Bank  of  England,  but  was  disap-  Athos  (492  B.O.),  and  his  army  waa  cut 
pointed  of  his  just  recompense.  His  next  to  pieces  by  the  Thradans.  Darius,  how- 
scheme  was  one  of  magnificent  propor-  ever^fitted  out  a  second  expedition  of 
tions.  He  proposed  to  form  an  emporium  500.000  men,  which  was  met,  on  the 
on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  plains  of  Marathon  by  an  Athenian  army 
Panama  for  the  trade  of  the  opposite  con-  10,000  strong,  under  Miltiades.  and  com- 
tinents.  The  settlement  thus  formed  pletely  defeated  (490  b.c).  Darius  had 
would  become  the  entrepot  for  an  im-  determined  on  a  third  expedition  when  he 
mense  exchange  between  the  manufactures  died,  B.C.  485. — (2)  D^bius  II.  sumamed 
of  Europe  and  the  produce  of  South  Notkos,  or  the  Bastard,  by  the  Greeks. 
America  and  Asia.  Paterson  had  designed  an  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  I 
to  limit  the  benefits  of  the  scheme  to  Scot-  {Longimdnus).  He  ascended  the  throne 
land  mainly,  but  had  to  seek  help  in  in  423,  and  died  in  404.  His  son  Cyrus 
London,  where  the  subscriptions  soon  ran  is  familiar  to  us  through  Xenophon's 
up  to  £300,000.  Alarm  was  soon  excited  AnabatU, — (3)  Dabius  III,  sumamed 
among  the  English  merchants,  especially  Codofnannu9,  great  grandson  of  Darios  II, 
those  connected  with  the  Indies,  at  the  gi-  was  the  twelfth  and  last  king  of  Persia, 
gantic  Scotch  scheme,  and  the  English  He  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  336,  when 
subscriptions  were  withdrawn.  Scotland,  the  kingdom  had  been  weakened  by 
indignant  at  this  treatment,  subscribed  at  luxury  and  the  tyranny  of  the  satraps 
once  and  with  great  enthusiasm  £400,000,  under  his  predecessors,  and  could  not 
a  full  half  of  all  the  cash  in  the  kingdom,  resist  the  attacks  of  a  powerful  invader. 
Little  more  than  the  half,  however,  was  Such  was  Alexander  of  Macedon ;  and  the 
paid  up.  In  1098  five  large  vessels  laden  army  which  was  sent  against  him  by 
with  stores,  etc.,  and  with  1200  intend-  Danus  was  totally  routed  on  the  banks  of 
ing  colonists,  sailed  for  the  Isthmus  of  the  Granlcus.  in  Asia  Minor.  Darius 
Da^en.  The  settlement  was  formed  in  then  hastened  with  400,000  soldiers  to 
a  suitable  position,  and  the  colonists  meet  Alexander  in  the  mountainous  re- 
fortified  a  secure  and  capacious  harbor;  gion  of  Cilicia,  and  was  a  second  time 
but  nothing  else  had  been  rightly  cal-  totally  defeated  near  the  Issus,  B.a  333. 
culated.  Many  of  the  colonists  were  of  Two  years  afterwards,  all  proposals  for 
the  gentry,  totally  unacquainted  with  peace  having  been  rejected  by  Alexander^ 
any  of  the  arts  necessary  in  a  new  col-  Darius  collected  a  second  army,  and 
ony;  the  provisions  were  either  improper  meeting  the  Macedonian  forces  between 
for  the  climate  or  soon  exhausted ;  the  Arbela  and  Gauffamela  was  again  rented 
merchandise  they  had  brought  was  not  and  had  to  seek  safety  in  flight  (331 
adapted  for  the  West  Indian  market.  To  B.C.).  Alexander  now  captured  Snsa 
add  to  their  difficulties  the  colonists  were  the  capital,  and  Persepolis,  and  reduced 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards  and  all  com-  all  Persia.  Meanwhile  Darius  was  col- 
merce  forbidden  with  them.  For  eight  lecting  another  army  at  Ecbatana  in 
months  the  colony  bore  up,  but  at  the  Media,  when  a  traitorous  conspiracy  was 
end  of  that  time  the  survivors  were  com-  formed  against  him  by  which  he  lost  his 
pelled  by  disease  and  famine  to  abandon  life  in  330  B.C.  Alexander  married  his 
their  settlement   and   return   to   Europe,  daughter  Statira. 

Two  of  the  ships  were  lost  on  the  way  DariAAliTi^  <»^  Dabjilino  (dftr-j^r- 
home,  and  only  about  thirty  of  the  colo-  *'«**J'**'****8>  ing).  a  district  of  India, 
nists,  including  Paterson,  reached  Scot-  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  lientenant- 
land.  governorship  of  Bengal,  division  of  Coocb- 

Darius  (da-rf'us),  the  name  of  several  Behar;  area,  1234  sq.  miles.  Tea,  coffee, 
xraxxuo  Persian  kings.  (1)  Darius  I,  cinchona  and  cotton  are  cultivated  more 
fourth  king  of  Persia,  son  of  Hystaspes,  or  less,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  tea- 
a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  the  plant  and  the  making  of  tea  is  now  the 
Achiemenidse,  attained  the  throne  in  B.o.  staple  industry.  Pop.  249,117. — ^Darj^B/- 
521.  His  reign  was  distinguished  by  ing,  the  chief  town  in  the  district,  is 
many    important    events.      He    reduced,  a  sanatory  station  for  the  British  troops, 
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and  though  little  more  than  36  miles  from  subscribed  and  presented  to  her.  Four 
the  plains  stands  at  an  elevation  of  74^  years  afterwards  she  died  of  consumption, 
ft.  above  sea-level,  on  a  ridge  with  deep  in  1842. 

valleys  on  either  side,  in  a  bleak  but  Darlin^On  (d&r'Ung-tun),  a  munic- 
healthy  situation.  There  is  a  residence  •*'«**  "^8  •'*''**  ipal  and  parliamentary 
of  the  lieu  tenant-governor,,  barracks,  a  borough  of  England,  17^  miles  south  of 
sanatorium,  etc  Pop.  16,024,  much  in-  Durham ;  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick.  The 
creased  in  the  hot  weather.  woolen  manufacture  is  carried   on  to  a 

Darlaston    (d^'^s-tun),  a  town  and  considerable  extent,  and  there  are  large 
parish     of     England,     17  ironworks   and    establishments    manufac- 
miles  8.  by  E.  of  Stafford.    It  nas  exten-  turing    steel,    locomotive    engines,    iron 
sive  coal  and  iron  mines.    Pop.  17,107.       bridges,  etc.     Pop.    (1911)    55,633. 

Barley  Lr "^vf^  ^'pi^SaSS:  Da'lingtonia  Sa;lJa"&;''^,?^i>'„? 

Pennsylvania,  in  1822 ;  died  in  1888.  He  American  pitcher-plants,  nat.  order  Sar- 
early  showed  talent  in  orawing,  and  won  raceniaceie.  A  single  species  is  known 
reputation  by  his  drawings  for  Irving's  from  California.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  Rip  Van  trumpet-shaped,  with  a  wing  rising  from 
Wrinkle,  and  his  illustrations  for  the  one  side  of  the  mouth, 
novels  of  Judd.  Dickens,  Cooper  and  7)fl.rTnstRdt  (d&i'm'st&t),  a  town  of 
Simms.  In  1868,  after  residing  for  some  •*'«'*  •^»«^***'  Germany,  capital  of  the 
years  in  Europe,  he  published  Sketches  Grand-duchv  of  Hesse,  in  a  sandy  plain. 
Abroad  with  Pen  and  PenoiL  sloping  to  the  Rhine,  15  m.  s.  of  Frank- 

TlarliiKF  (darl'ing;  from  a  governor  fort  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new 
j/aiiiii|(  of  N.  South  Wales),  a  name  town.  The  former,  which  is  the  bu8in<?» 
of  several  applications  in  Australia.  The  part  of  the  town,  is  very  poorly  built ;  the 
Darling  River,  a  river  rising  in  the  N.  E.  houses  areold,  and  the  streets  narrow  and 
of  New  South  Wales,  flows  in  a  south-  gloomy.  The  new  town  is  laid  out  with 
we^erly  direction  till  it  joins  the  Murray.  Si*eat  regularity,  and  has  handsome 
— Darling  District  is  a  pastoral  district  squares  and  houses.  Among  the  remark- 
about  50,000  sq.  miles  in  extent,  in  the  able  buUdings  are  the  old  palace  (with 
8.  w.  of  New  South  Wales,  and  watered  a  library  of  500.000  volumes  and  4000 
by  the  Darling  and  the  Murrav.—The  MSS.,  a  picture-gallery,  and  a  rich 
Darling  Downs  consists  of  a  rich  table-  5J"8eum  of  natural  history),  the  Roman 
land  west  of  Brisbane  in  Queensland.  It  Catholic  Churchy  and  the  Rathhaus,  or 
is  well  watered,  and  measures  about  6000  town-hall,  built  in  1580.  Darmstadt  has 
80.  miles.  The  Darling  Range  is  a  range  some  iron-foundries,  breweries,  etc,  but 
of  granite  mountains  in  Western  Austra-  depends  more  upon  the  residence  of  the 
lia,  running  in  a  northerly  direction  par-  court  than  upon  either  trnde  or  manu- 
aUel  with  the  coast  from  Point  D'Entre-  factures.  Pop.  (1910)  86.529. 
casteaux  for  250  miles.  'na-rmQfnHf     or     Hesse  -  Dabmstaot. 

Darling  Grace,  a  celebrated  English  ^^^^^^»'^h  See  Hesse. 
•*'**'"**o>  heroine,  was  born  in  1815,  in  Dot^iaI  (dar'nel),  the  popular  name 
the  Longstone  Lighthouse  (Fame  Islands,  •*'**"**'**  of  Lolium  temulentum,  a  spe- 
coast  of  Northumberland),  of  which  her  cies  of  poisonous  grass.  It  appears  to 
father  was  keeper.  In  1838  the  steamer  be  the  infeliw  loUum  of  Virgil,  and  the 
Forfarshire,  with  forty-one  passengers  on  tares  of  Scripture.  Its  properties  are 
board  besides  her  crew,  became  disabled  said  to  be  narcotic  and  stupefying,  but 
oE  the  Fame  Islands  during  a  storm,  and  recent  researches  have  cast  some  doubt 
was  thrown  on  a  rock  where  she  broke  on  its  reported  deleterious  qualities.  It 
in  two,  part  of  the  crew  and  passen-  is  met  with  in  cornfields,  and  is  now 
gers  leift  clinging  to  the  wreck.  Next  naturalized  in  N.  America, 
morning  William  Darling  descried  them  T)oT*Ti4ta.l  (<l^i*-i^ft-t&l),  a  town  of 
from  Longstone,  about  a  mile  distant,  but  •*'«•*  "**'^>'«»*  France,  dep.  of  Seine-In- 
he  shrank  from  attempting  to  reach  the  f^rieure,  2^  miles  east  of  Rouen.  There 
wreck  through  a  boiling  sea  in  a  boat,  are  extensive  woolen  factories  and  spin- 
His  daughter  Grace,  however,  implored  ning-mills.  Pop.  6739. 
him  to  make  the  attempt  and  let  her  DorTilev  O^arn'li).  Henbt  Stuabt. 
accompany  him.  At  last  he  consented,  *'«*****^J  Lord,  son  of  the  Earl  or 
and  father  and  daughter  each  taking  an  I^nnox  and  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  a 
oar,  they  reached  the  wreck  and  succeeded  niece  of  Henry  VIII,  ana  by  her  first  mar- 
in  rescuing  nine  sufferers.  The  news  of  riage  queen  of  James  IV,  born  in  1541. 
the  heroic  deed  soon  spread,  and  the  In  1565  he  was  married  to  Mary,  Queen 
brave  girl  received  testimonialis  from  all  of  Scots.  It  was  an  unfortunate  match, 
qnarters.     A  purse  of  £700  was  publicly  and  ere  long  gave  rise  first  to  coolness. 
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then  to  open  quarrel,  and  finally  to  on  the  coane  graat  daring  the  aummer 
deadly  hate,  which  the  murder  of  Riaaio,  montha.  Several  of  the  rusged  gr&uite 
to  which  Damley  waa  a  partj,  only  in-  hilla  (here  called  ion)  are  of  consider- 
creaaed.  Mary  affected,  however,  to  be  able  height.  Yea  Tor  riidng  2050  feet 
reconciled  to  him,  but  could  not  long  above  the  plain.  Dartmoor  prison,  built 
conceal  her  contempt  for  the  handsome  in  1809  as  a  state  prison,  is  now  a  con- 
imbecile.     After  the  birth  of  a  son,  sub-  vict  depot. 

sequently  James  VI,  Damley  was  seized  Dortmnnth    (darfmuth),  a  municipal 

at  Glasgow   with  smallpox,  from  which  -t^W^mouia    Vorough  and  seaport  ^^ 

he    had    barely    recovered    when    Mary  England,  county  of  Devon,  situated  near 

visited  him,  and  had  him  conveyed  to  an  the  entrance  of  the  river  Dart  into  the 

isolated  house  called  Kirk  of  Field,  close  British    Channel,    dO    miles   south    from 

to    the    Edinburgh    city    walls.      This  Exeter.    The  port  is  much  resorted  to  by 

dwelling,  which  belonged  to  a  retainer  of  ocean  steamers  for  coaling  purposes.  Pop. 

Bothwell's,    the    rapidly    rising   favorite,  (1911)  7056.  ^^ 

was    blown    into     the    air    with    gun-  'Dfl.rtTTinTifTi     *  town  of  Nova  Scotia, 

Kwder  (February  10,  1567).  The  dead  -"ari™^**''^,  ^^  Halifax  harbor,  o? 
dies  of  the  king  and  his  pace  were  posite  Halifax.  It  has  rope  works,  saw 
found  in  a  field  at  a  distance  of  80  yards  mills,  sugar  refinery,  chocolate  and  cocoa 
from  the  house,  quite  free  from  any  mark  factory,  etc  Pop.  6000. 
which  such  an  explosion  would  cause.  DartmAllfTi  (Inlli^ffA  *»  institution 
Strong  circumstantial  evidence  points  to  -"o^niOUXn  l/OUege^  founded  a  t 
Bothwell  as  the  murderer,  and,  some  Lebanon,  Connecticut  in  1754  and  re- 
think, to  Mary  as  an  accomplice  in  the  moved  to  Hanover.  New  Hampshire,  in 
crime.  1769.  Aided  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  an 
"norrftTiir  (dur'rung).  a  district  of  As-  English  nobleman,  it  was  riven  his  name. 
*'******©  sam  province,  Hindustan.  In  1816  the  New  Hampshire  legislature 
forming  a  portion  of  the  upper  valley  of  changed  its  name  to  Dartmouth  Univer- 
the  Brahmaputra ;  area,  3418  sq.  miles ;  sity,  out  this  was  opposed  by  the  trustees 
pop.  337,313.  Virgin  forests  cover  a  and  a  memorable  lawsuit  followed,  the 
large  portion  of  the  region.  case  being  carried  to  the  United  States 
Dftrtera  (dar'ters),  or  Snaks-bibimi,  Supreme  Court  Daniel  Webster  was  one 
M09,M.^s>M,o  ^  genus  (Plotus)  of  web-  of  the  counsel  for  the  trustees,  whose 
footed  birds  of  the  pelican  tribe,  found  case  was  won  and  the  university  organi- 
near  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  tropical  zation  dissolved.  The  college  has  re- 
parta  of  America,  and  on  the  western  mained  a  conservative  institution,  and 
coast  of  tropical  Africa,  aa  well  as  in  has  now  about  100  instructors  and  1200 
Australia.  The  birds  perch  on  trees  by  students,  with  an  endowment  of  nearly 
the   sides  of  lakes,   lagoons  and   rivers,  $3,000,000. 

and  after  hovering  over  the  water  sud-  t)fl.rii  PnauBB  Antoini  Nokl  Mat- 
denly  dart  at  their  finny  prey  with  uner-  '  THnru  Bbuno,  Count,  a  French 

ring  aim    (hence  the  name).     From  the  statesman  and  author^born  at  Montpellier 

serpent-like  form  of  their  head  and  neck,  in  1767;  died  in  1829.     He  favored  the 

the  head  being  scarcely  thicker  than  the  revolution,    but    was    imprisoned    during 

neck,  they  are  called  snake-birds.  the  reign  of  terror,  when  he  translated 

Dartford    (dart'ford),  a  town  of  Eng-  the    odes    and    epistles    of    Horace    into 

.vAXb&vxu.    injj^^   county   of  Kent,   on  French  verse.      Napoleon  discovered  his 

the  Darent  15  miles  southeast  of  London,  abilities  and   rewarded   him   by   various 

On  the  river  are  numerous  paper,  com,  official   appointments  of  trust      In    the 

and  oil  mills,  a  large  foundry,  and  an  campainis  against  Austria  and   Prussia 

extensive    gunpowder    manufactory,    etc.  (1806-(J9)    he  served  with   ability  aa  a 

Dartford  was  the  first  place  in  Britain  diplomatist   and    financier.      He    became 

where   a   paper-mill   was   erected.     Wat  chief  minister  of  state  in  1811,  and  was 

Tyler  was  a  native  of  this  place,  and  the  called  to  the  chamber  of  peers  in  1818. 

insurrection  known   by   his  name   broke  In  later  life  he  devoted   nimself  exdu- 

out  at  Dartford.    Pop.  (1911)  23,609.  sively  to  letters.    His  chief  works  are  his 

'nortmAAr    (dart'mCr),    an    extensive  History  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  Life 

o/arbmuujr    upland  tract  in  England,  of  Sully,  History  of  Bretagne,  etc. 

in  the  western  part  of  Devonshire,  often  SlLrweil      ^vib     (6'v*r    dar'wen),    a 

called  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  and  be-  •*'«**  ^'***>    municioal  borough  of  Lan- 

longing  to  the  Duchy  of  (Cornwall ;  reach-  cashire,    England,    B^    miles    south    of 

ing   from  Brent  8.,   to  Oakhampton   N.,  Blackburn.   Until  about  the  middle  of  the 

22   miles,   with   a   breadth   of  about   20  last  century  Over  Darwen  was  an  inaig- 

miles.    and    occupying    from    130,000    to  nificant  village ;  now  it  is  a  populooa  and 

110,000  acres.    Cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  thriving  town.     T^e  stanle  mannfactnre 
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is  cotton ;  other  manufactures  are  paper,  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  in  biolofi* 
iron  castings,  earthenware,  etc  Pop.  cal  science.  In  it  for  the  first  time  was 
(1911)  40,344.  given  a  full  and  satisfactory  exposition 

Darwin  (<3&i*'win),  Chables  Robkst,  of  the  theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to 
"^  an  English  naturalist,  born  plants  and  animals,  the  origin  ot  species 
at  Shrewsbury  in  1809 ;  died  at  Down,  being  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  nat- 
near  Beckenham,  Kent,  in  1882 ;  was  ural  selection.  The  rest  of  his  works  are 
the  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Darwin  and  grand-  largely  based  on  the  material  he  had  ac- 
8on  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin.  He  was  cumulated  for  the  elaboration  of  this 
educated  at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  at  great  theory.  The  principal  are  a  treatise 
the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Cam-  on  the  Fertiligation  of  Orohidt  (1862)  ; 
bridge.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  Domesticated  AnimaU  and  Cultivated 
study  of  natural  history,  and  in  1831  he  Plants,  or  The  Principle  of  Variation, 
was  appointed  naturalist  to  the  survey-  etc.,  under  Domestication  (1867)  :  De- 
ing  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle,  commanded  «<?«»*  of  Man  and  Variation  in  Relation 
by  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Fitz-  *o  8ew  (1871)  ;  The  Expression  of  the 
roy.    liie  vessel  sailed  in  December,  1831,  Emotions  in  Man  and  AmmaU   (1872)  ; 

Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing 
Plants  (2d.  ed.,  1875)  ;  Insectivorous 
Plants  (1875)  ;  Cross  and  Self  l>ertiliza' 
tion  (1876)  ;  The  Power  of  Movement 
in  Plants  (1880)  ;  The  Formation  of 
Vegetable  Mold  (1881).  the  last  con- 
taining a  vast  amount  oi  information  in 
regard  to  the  common  earthworm.  Mr. 
Darwin  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Darwin  ^^asmus.  an  English  phy- 
^  sician  and  poet,  was  bom  in 
1731;  died  1802.  His  works  include 
Zoonomia,  or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life: 
Phytologia,  or  the  Philosophy  of  AprioiU- 
ture  ana  (gardening,  Charles  Darwin  was 
his  grandson. 

Darwinism  ^I.S-'TekSinJ'ThS 

origin   and  development  of  animals  and 

plants,  expressed  in  detail  and  advocated 

Chsrlea  Darwic.  with  much  earnestness  in  the  works  of 

--.,        .        .  ^iirkxu        tooa   Charles  Darwin.     See  JBvolution,  Natural 

and    did    not   return    till   October,   1836,  Selection   etc 

after  havipg  circumnavigated  the  Kjobe.  tj  r^  *  '(da-sheen),  a  root  vegetable 
Mr.  Darwm  came  home  with  rich  stores  ^asneca  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  Colocasia,  of 
of  Imowledge,  part  of  which  he  soon  gave  the  family  Araceae,  grown  extensively  in 
to  the  public  in  various  works.  In  18^  the  West  Indies  and  recently  introduced 
he  married  his  cousin  Emma  Wedgwood,  into  the  Southern  States.  It  is  closely 
and  henceforth  spent  the  life  of  a  quiet  allied  to  the  taro,  or  tara  (q,  t?.),  one  of 
country  gentleman,  enpossed  in  scientific  the  important  food  plants  in  most  of  the 
pursuits  —  experimenting,  observing,  re-  warm  regions  of  the  world,  and  developed 
cordinff,  reflecting  and  generalizing.  In  to  a  high  degree  in  Hawaii.  The  dasheen 
1839  he  published  his  Journal  of  Re-  is  very  similar  to  the  potato  in  its  food 
searches  durino  a  Voyage  round  the  characteristics.  It  is  adapted  for  cultiva- 
World;  in  1842  Structure  and  Distribu-  tion  in  rich,  moist,  well-drained  soils,  and 
tion  of  Coral  Reefs;  in  1844  Geological  matures  in  October  and  November.  It  re- 
Observations  on  Volcanic  Islands,  etc. ;  quires  at  least  seven  months  to  reach  full 
in  1846  Geological  Observations  in  South  maturity. 

America;  in  1851  and  1854  his  Jfowo-  T)ag«  Pktter,  Norwegian  poet,  of  Scot- 
graph  of  the  Cirrhipedia,  and  soon  after  •*'«*«*>  tish  extraction,  born  in  1647; 
the  Fossil  Lepadridm  and  Balcenidw  of  died  in  1708.  He  is  known  as  the  *  father 
Oreaf  Britain.  In  1859  his  name  attained  of  Norwegian  poetry,'  and  his  principal 
its  great  celebrity  by  the  publication  of  poem.  The  Trumpet  of  Northland,  is  one 
The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Nat-  of  the  favorite  national  poems.  ^  ,,  ^ 
ural  Selection.  This  work,  scouted  and  Saavnre  (das i-ytlr),  the  brush-tailed 
derided  though  it  was  at  first  in  certain  ,•'  *^*^  opossum,  a  genus  of  planti- 
quarters,  may  be  said  to   have  worked  grade  marsupials  found  in  Australia  and 
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Tasmania,  and  so  named  in  contrast  to 
the  opossums  of  the  New  World   {Didel- 

ehys),  which  have  naked  tails  somewhat 
ke  rats.  The  ursine  dasyure  {Da$yaru$ 
urBlnus)  of  Tasmania  is  about  the  size 
of  a  badger,  but  of  a  sturdier  form,  of 
a  dull  black  color,  carnirorous,  and  of 
so  savage  a  temper  as  to  have  gained  for 
itself  the  alternative  name  of  Diabolus 
ursinu$f  or  Tasmanian  devil.  Formerly 
it  was  most  destructive  to  flocks  and 
poultry  yards,  but  is  now  in  the  inhabited 
districts  nearly  extirpated.  The  various 
species  of  the  genus  have  much  the 
same  nature  and  habits  as  the  Euro- 
pean polecat. 

Sataria.  (<l&*t&'ri-a),  the  papal  office 
of  the  chancery  at  Rome, 
from  which  all  bulls  are  issued. 
Sftte  (I^tin,  datum,  ^ven),  that  ad- 
A/Auv  <jition  to  a  writing  which  speci- 
fies the  year,  month  and  day  when, 
and  usually  the  place  where,  it  was  given 
or  executed ;  also  the  time  when  any 
event  happened,  when  anything  was 
transacted,  or  when  anything  is  to  be 
done. 

Tlaf^  t^^  fruit  of  the  date-palm  or 
•^^^9  the  tree  itself,  the  Phwnuf  doc 
tyUfira,  The  fruit  is  used  extensively 
as  an  article  of  food  by  the  natives  of 
Northern  Africa  and  of  some  countries 
of  Asia.  It  consists  of  an  external 
pericarp,  separable  into  three  portions, 
and  covering  a  seed  which  is  hard  and 
homy  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of 
the  albumen  in  which  the  embryo  plant 
is  buried.  Next  to  the  cocoanut  tree 
the  date  is  unquestionably  the  most  in- 
teresting and  useful  of  the  palm  tribe. 
Its  stem  shoots  up  to  the  height  of  50 
or  60  feet  without  branch  or  division, 
and  of  nearly  the  same  thickness  through- 
out its  length.  From  the  summit  it 
throws  out  a  magnificent  crown  of  large 
feather-shaped  leaves,  and  a  number  of 
spadices,   each    of   which   in    the   female 

Slant  bears  a  bunch  of  from  180  to  20O 
ates,  each  bunch  weighing  from  20  to 
25  lbs.  The  fruit  is  eaten  fresh  or  dried. 
Cakes  of  dates  pounded  and  kneaded  to- 
gether are  the  food  of  the  Arabs  who 
traverse  the  deserts.  A  liquor  resembling 
wine  is  made  from  dates  by  fermenta- 
tion. Persia^  Palestine,  Arabia  and  the 
north  of  Africa  are  best  adapted  for  the 
culture  of  the  date-tree,  and  its  fruit  is 
in  these  countries  an  important  article  of 
food.  It  is  now  being  introduced  into 
California. 

Date-line,  ^r™??^'"?^^^  *****'#  ^S^ 

•*'•*'"*  *****' J  at  which  the  date  of  the 
day  changes  on  going  around  the  globe. 
A  man  wno  travels  around  the  earth  in 
the  direction  of  the  sun's  movement  gains 


on  the  sun  and  adds  a  little  to  the 
length  of  each  day.  On  completing  the 
round  he  will  have  added  twentv-foor 
hours,  and  thus  have  gained  a  full  day. 
It  may  be  Sunday  still  to  him,  but  it 
will  be  Monday  to  the  people  he  had  left. 
If  he  goes  round  opposite  to  the  sun  he 
loses  solar  time  and  each  day  becomes 
shorter,  so  that  on  completing  the 
round  he  has  lost  a  day's  time  uncon- 
sciously. It  is  now  Monday  to  him,  but 
it  is  Sunday  to  the  people  he  left  when 
starting.  To  avoid  this  complication  a 
meridian  line  has  been  chosen,  on  cross- 
ing which  the  traveler  changes  his  reck- 
oning. If  it  is  Tuesday,  when  he  crosses 
this  line  going  westward  he  calls  it 
Monday.  If  going  eastward  he  calls  it 
Wednesday.  Thus  an  awkward  compli- 
cation is  avoided.  The  date-line  has 
been  fixed  at  the  180*  meridian  from 
Greenwich.  This  line  has  the  advan> 
tage  of  traversing  water  through  nearly 
all  its  course.  Two  deviations  are  made 
where  it  crosses  island  masses.  After 
passing  through  Bering  Strait  it  slants 
to  the  west  around  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
that  they  may  have  the  same  day  as 
the  United  States,  to  which  they  belong, 
when  the  Fiji  and  neighboring  groups 
of  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britam  are 
reached  it  bends  to  the  east,  so  as  not  to 
embarrass  the  local  commerce  with  a 
change  of  day. 

Date-Dlum.   the  name  riven  to  several 
^*%**^j   species    of   Dto$pyro9^    a 

fenus  of  trees  of  the  ebony  family.  T^e 
European  date-plum  is  the  D,  Loiug,  a 
low-growing  tree,  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  produces  a  small  fruit,  the 
supposed  lotus  of  the  ancients.  The 
American  date-plum,  or  persimmon  (D. 
Virainidna),  attains  a  height  of  50  or 
GO  feet ;  the  fruit  is  nearly  round,  aboat 
an  inch  in  diameter,  is  very  austere,  but 
edible  after  being  frosted.  The  Chinese 
date-plum  (D,  Kaki)  is  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a  small  apple,  and  is  made  into 
a  preserve. 

Datholite  t^^^'^^Pv,  ^«  rfiiceous 

«r»iiuvxx«v  |^^^ate  of  lime,  a  mineral 
of  a  white  color  of  various  shades 
found  in  Scotland  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe;  also  near  Lake  Superior, 
where  it  is  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of 
boric  acid. 

Dofifl.  y«fi-a).  a  native  state  in 
^utia  bundelkhand,  Hindustan,  und^r 
the  Central  India  Agency.  Area,  911 
sq.  miles ;  pop.  173,769. — Datia,  the  chief 
town  of  the  state,  is  situated  125  miles 
8.  E.  of  Agra,  and  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  handsome  houses,  the  residences 
of    the    local  aristocracy.     Pop.   24,071. 
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Daf iflni-n  (da-tls'sin),  a  substance 
^ausum  yielded  by  the  bastard  hemp, 
Datisca  cannahinat  a  herbaceoos,  dioeci- 
ous perennial,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Enrope,  where  it  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  Peruvian  bark,  and  for  making  cord- 
age. Datiscin  (CnHsiOit)  is  extracted 
from  the  leaves,  and  is  used  as  a  yel- 
low dye. 

Dative  (d&'tiv;  L.  datirtis,  from  dare, 
*"  ^  to  give),  in  grammar,  a  term 
applied  to  the  case  of  nouns  which  usu- 
ally follow  verbs  or  other  parts  of 
speech  that  express  giving,  or  some  act 
directed  to  the  object,  generally  indicated 
in  English  by  to  or  for, 
DofnrQ  (da-tU'ra),  a  genus  of  plants^ 
l/t&lfUXli  ^^.^gj.  SolanacesB,  with  large, 
trumpet-shaped  flowers.  There  are  sev- 
eral species,  all 
having  poison- 
ous properties 
and  a  disagree- 
able odor.  D. 
titramonium  ia 
the  thorn-apple, 
p  ossessin  g 
strong  narcotic 
properties,  and 
sometimes  em- 
ployed aa  m 
remedy  for  neu- 
ralgia, convul- 
sions, etc.  The 
dried  leaves  of 
D.  Stramonium, 
.      ^  .  and  D.  TatUla, 

an  American  species,  are  smoked  as  a 
remedy  for  asthma. 

Daturiiie  W,*',*.^,"/^°)'  *  poisonous 

**  alkaloid  found  in  the  thorn- 
apple  (Datura  Stramonium),  its  chem- 
ical formula  being  identical  with  atro- 
pine, the  alkaloid  from  deadly  nightshade. 

Daubenton  (<i^b*v-t6n),  or  d'au- 

Mabie,  a  French  naturalist  and  physi- 
cian, bom  in  1716;  died  in  1800.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Paris,  and  in  1742 
began  to  assist  Buffon  in  the  preparation 
of  his  great  work  on  natural  history,  the 
anatomical  articles  of  which  were  pre- 
pared by  him.  In  1745  he  was  appointed 
curator  and  demonstrator  of  the  cabinet 
of  natural  history  in  Paris,  of  which  he 
had  charge  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He 
became  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  College  of  Prance  in  1778.  Among 
his  publications  are:  Instructions  to 
Shepherds,  A  Methodical  View  of  Min- 
erals, etc.,  and  he  contributed  many 
scientific  articles  to  the  first  Enoyclo- 
p^die, 

.B^ouvvujr  bbidlb,   an   EngliiOi   scien- 


Thon-apple  (Patura  Stramo- 
nium).—!, Root.  2.  Seed- 
veiMloat 


tist,  bom  in  1795;  died  in  1867.  For 
many  years  he  was  professor  of  chem- 
istry, botany  and  rural  economy  at  Ox* 
ford,  and  wrote  several  esteemed  scien- 
tific works. 

D'Aubigni  ^.^X'^!'    ^  ^*''* 

SanClia  (dft'kus),  a  genus  of  umbel- 
liferous  plants,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  carrot 
Dandet  (d6-dft),  Alphonse,  a  French 
novelist,  bora  at  Nimes,  in 
1840.  He  settied  in  Paris  in  1857,  and 
wrote  poems,  essays,  plays,  etc.,  with- 
out much  success,  till  ne  discovered  his 
powers  as  a  novelist,  when  he  speedily 
rose  to  the  highest  rank.  His  more  cele- 
brated works  are  Fromont  jeune  et  Ris- 
ler  Atn^  (1874)  ;  Jack  (1876)  ;  Le 
Nahah  (1877)  ;  Les  Rois  en  EmU 
(1879)  ;  Numa  Roumestan  (1881)  ; 
UEvangdUsie  (1883) ;  Sapho  {1884)  ; 
Les  Aventures  Prodigteuses  de  Tartarin 
de  Tarascon  (1874)  ;  its  sequel,  Tartarin 
sur  les  Alpes  (1886)  ;  Trente  Ans  d  Paris 
(autobiographical,  1888)  ;  and  Vlmmor- 
tel  (1888).  All  his  most  important 
works  have  been  translated  into  English. 
He  died  in  1897.— His  brother,  Ernest 
(born  in  1837),  also  distinguished  himself 
as  a  novelist,  and  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  political  writers  of  the  French 
republican  party. 

Daughters  of  the  American 
Eevolntion,  ^oSSS^^La  T^^oSf 

is  directly  descended  from  an  ancestor 
who  'with  unfailing  loyalty  rendered 
material  aid  to  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence as  a  recognised  patriot,  as  soldier 
or  sailor,  or  as  a  civil  officer,  in  one  of 
the  several  colonies  or  states.'  It  was 
organized  in  1890  at  Washington,  D.  O. 
Since  their  organization  they  have 
greatly  extended  their  activities  in  all 
departments  of  civil  and  social  life.  The 
membership  of  the  society  in  1914  num- 
bered 100,916,  with  chapters  in  China, 
Cuba,  Mexico  and  the  Philippines. 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 

a  society  organized  in  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, in  1894,  and  composed  of  the  wives, 
widows,  mothers,  sisters  or  lineal  de- 
scendants of  men  who  served  in  the  0>n- 
federate  army  or  navy  or  otherwise 
aided  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Ck>n- 
federacy. 

Daughters  of  the  King,  ^  »^^! 

en  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  organized  in  1885.  Its  purpose 
is  to  bring  young  women  within  the 
influence  of  the  church  and  to  cooperate 
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with  pastors  to  that  end.  (It  is  dis-  Donurr  (dft'u),  or  Peechi  (Equus 
tinct  from  the  *  King's  Daughters.*)  *^auw     BurcheU),   a   species   of  sebra 

Daughters  of  the  Eevolution  I?^Ji. '^Jjariy  «!  SoJTT^, 

a   patrotic  society   of   American  women  Orange    River.     Its  general   color   is  a 

organized    in    1881,    membership    being  pale   orown,   with  grayish  white   on   the 

confined    to    women    lineally    descended  abdomen  and   inner  parts  of  the  limbs, 

from    '  a    military    or  naval    or   marine  Its  head,  neck  and  body  and  the  apper 

officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine,'  in  the  parts  of  its  limbs  are  striped  like   the 

Revolutionary  service,  or  from  one  who  zebra,   but  the  stripes  are  not  so  dark 

signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in   color.     The   Dutch   colonists   call   it 

or  was  a  member  of  the  Oontinenta)  or  Bonte-guagga. 

State  congresses  or  a  congressional  offi-  Davenant    (dav'en-ant),     Sn     Wil- 

cial  assisted  in  the  winninpr  of  American  *'<*»'***«***•'    liam,     an     English     poet 

independence;   with    the   limitation   that  and  dramatist,  born  at  Oxford  in  1605; 

these    remained    loyal    to    Congress    or  died  in  1688.    His  father  kept  the  Crown 

States  throughout  the  war.  Inn,  a  house  at  which  Shakespere  nsed  to 

Tlonlofoliail    (dou-lat-ft-bftd'),  a  town  stop    on    his   journeys    between    London 

liauiaiiiioaa    ^^    j^^j^    ^^    ^^    j^i.  ^^^  Stratford.     He  was  early  introduced 

zam*s  Dominions  (Haidarabad),  Deccan;  into  court  life  through  his  service  with 
170  miles  v.  b.  of  Bombay ;  the  fortress,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Lord 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Deogiri,  was  Brooke ;  and  having  produced  several 
from  remote  antiquity  the  stronghold  of  plays  and  court  masques,  he  succeeded 
the  rulers  of  the  Deccan.  Pop.  1243.  Ben  Jonson  in  the  laureateship  (1637). 
DAnm  (doun),  Leopold  Joskph  During  the  civil  war  he  lought  on  the 
A/auA  Mama,  Count  von,  an  Aus-  royal  side,  was  made  a  lieutenant^n- 
trian  general,  was  bom  in  1706,  and  eral,  and  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
died  in  1766.  He  served  in  the  Turkish  hood.  On  the  decline  of  the  royal  cause 
war  in  1710,  as  major-general  in  Italy  he  retired  to  France;  but  attempting  to 
in  1734.  and  distinguished  himself  at  sail  for  Virginia,  his  ship  was  captured, 
the  battle  of  Kroeka  in  1737,  and  the  and  he  escaped  death  through  the  good 
capture  of  Dincelfingen  in  1740.  In  offices  of  John  Milton,  a  kindness  he  was 
1748,  after  serving  against  the  French  able  to  repay  after  the  BestoratioiL 
in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  made  Knight  Under  Charles  II  Davenant  flourished  in 
of  the  Qolden  Fleece.  His  skilful  pas-  the  dramatic  world.  His  works  consist 
sage  of  the  Rhine,  and  his  marriage  with  of  dramas,  masques,  addresses,  and  the 
the  Countess  of  Fuz,  a  favorite  of  epic  Oondibertt  which  was  never  finished ; 
Maria  Theresa,  procured  for  him  the  but  he  is  remembered  chiefly  by  the 
post  of  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  travesty  of  Shakespere's  TempeiL  made 
and  in  1757  that  of  general  field-marshaL  in  conjunction  with  Drvden.  He  was 
That  same  year  he  defeated  Frederick  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  Great  at  Kollin,  and  soon  after  took  Tlftir#^Ti-nArf  (dav'en-pOrt),  a  city, 
Breslau.  In  1768  he  again  defeated  '"*^^**r"*''  county  seat  of  Scott  Ca. 
Frederick  at  Hochkirch ;  but  he  was  Iowa,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  upper 
at  last  thoroughly  defeated  by  Frederick  rapids  of  the  Mississippi,  181  miles  west 
at  Torgau  in  1769.  He  afterwards  be*  of  Chicago,  and  directly  opposite  Rich  Is- 
came  president  of  the  aulic  council.  land,  the  seat  of  a  United  States  arsenal 

DAll'nllin  (^ft'^n),  the  title  of  the  Woolen  goods,  agricultural  implements 
j/au^iixu  g]^gg(^  gojj  of  the  king  of  and  machines,  pottery,  carriages,  gas  en- 
France  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1830,  gines,  locomotives,  machinery,  wasbinf 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  dolphin,  the  machines,  pearl  buttons,  metal  wheels, 
crest  of  the  lords  of  Dauphiny.  The  looms,  and  pressed  steel  can*  etc,  are 
name  was  assumed  towards  the  middle  manufactured,  and  there  are  nydro-elac- 
of  the  ninth  century  by  the  lord  of  Dau-  trie  plants.    Fop.  67,860. 

Shiny,    which   province    was   bequeathed  TlawATifrv    (dav'en-tri),     or    Daik- 
y   Humbert  11   to   the   king  of  France  -»'»vciitijr    ,^^;g^   ^    market    town  of 
in   1349   on   condition   that  the  heir   of  England,  in  the  county  of  and  11  miles  w. 
the  throne  should  bear  the  title  of  Dau-  by  N.  of  Northampton.    Pop.  3617. 
phin  of  Viennois.  "David    (dft'vid).    King   of   Israel,  the 

'Dfl.Tl'nllinv  (<i»-fin-*;  DaupMnS),  one  -^^^^^  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  a  dd- 
^AUfFuxuj  ^i  ^g  ancient  provinces  Ben  of  Bethlehem,  and  descended  throurt 
of  France,  which  comprised  the  modern  Boaz  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Jadah. 
departments  of  the  Mre,  the  Hautes  The  life  of  David  is  recorded  thnuA 
Alpes,  and  part  of  that  of  the  DrOme.  the  first  and  second  books  of  Samip 
The  capital  of  the  whole  was  Grenoble,  and  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,    1%« 
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book  of  PsaltM,  a  large  portion  of  which  the  Paris  Conserratoire  in  1830,  and  be- 
has  been  attributed  to  him  (see  FMohn*),  came  an  ardent  disciple  of  St  Simon,  En- 
also  contains  frequent  allusions  to  ind-  fantin  and  other  social  speculators.  In 
dents  in  his  life.  Ue  reigned  from  1065  1832,  with  a  few  companions,  he  went 
B.O.  to  1015  B.G.  according  to  the  usual  to  the  East  in  order  to  realize  his  dreams 
chronology,  but  recent  investigations  put  of  a  perfect  life,  but  returned  disap- 
the  dates  of  David's  reign  from  30  to  50  pointed  in  1835.  He  then  published  his 
years  later.  Under  David  the  empire  M4lodie»  OrientaleM,  and  soon  after  his 
of  the  Israelites  rose  to  the  height  of  most  successful  work,  Le  D^eri,  Other 
its  power,  and  his  reign  has  always  works  are:  MoMe  9ur  le  Sinai.  OhriM- 
been  looked  on  by  the  Jews  as  the  golden  tophe  Colomhe,  Le  Paradis,  Le  Perle  d« 
age  of  their  nation's  history.  BrMl,  Heroulaneum  and  I/oZIa  Rookh. 

Sftvid  I  ^^°K  ^^  Scotland,  son  of  Dovid  J^OQ^c^BS  Louis,  the  founder 
*^'*  **  *l  Malcolm  Canmore;  bom  *'«''*^>  of  the  modern  Trench  school 
about  1080;  succeeded  his  brother  Alex-  of  painting,  born  at  Paris  in  1738;  died 
ander  I  in  1124;  died  in  1153.  He  was  at  BrusseU  in  1825.  He  went  to  Kome 
the  first  to  introduce  feudal  institutions  in  1774,  and  passed  several  years  there 
and  ideas  into  his  native  land.  He  twice  painting  a  number  of  important  pictures, 
invaded  England  to  support  his  niece  A  second  visit  produced  the  Horatii^  one 
Matilda  against  Stephen,  her  rival  of  his  masterpieces.  In  1787  he  pro- 
claimant  for  the  English  crown,  during  duced  The  Death  of  Sooratee,  in  1788 
one  of  his  incursions  being  defeated  at  Paris  and  Helen,  and  in  1789  Brutue. 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard  (1138).  He  In  the  revolution  he  was  a  violent  Jaco- 
died  at  Carlisle^  and  was  succeeded  by  bin,  and  wholly  devoted  to  Robespierre, 
his  grandson  Malcoln.  He  acquired  a  Several  of  the  scenes  of  the  revolution 
considerable  reputation  for  sanctity,  supplied  subjects  for  his  brush.  What 
WhUe  yet  Prince  of  Cumbria  he  had  be-  is  considered  his  masterpiece.  The  R^e 
gun  the  establishment  of  the  Glasgow  of  the  Sahinea,  was  painted  in  1799.  He 
bishopric.  He  adjusted  the  bishoprics  was  appointed  first  painter  to  Napoleon 
of  Dunkeld.  Moray,  Aberdeen,  Koss,  about  1804 ;  and  after  the  second  restora- 
Caithness.  Brechin,  Dunblane  and  Gal-  tion  of  Louis  XVIII  he  was  included  in 
loway.  Among  the  religious  houses  for  the  decree  which  banishe!  all  regicides 
regulars  which  iate  from  his  reign  are  from  France,  when  he  retired  to  Brussels. 
Holyrood,  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  T)avid  P^bbb  Jean,  a  French  sculp- 
Dryburgh,  Newbattle,  etc.  His  services  *'«***'*>  tor,  born  at  Angers  In  17o9 
to  the  church  procured  for  him  the  popu-  (hence  commonly  called  David  d'An- 
lar  title  of  saint,  but  the  endowments  so  gers)  ;  died  in  1856.  He  went  when 
taxed  the  royal  domains  and  possessions  very  young  to  Paris,  became  the  pupil 
that  James  VI  bitterly  characterized  him  of  J.  Lu  David,  and  in  1809  a  prise  ob- 
as  'ane  sair  sanct  for  the  crown.'  tained  from  the  Academy  enabled  him  to 

David  H  ^^^9  o^  Scotland,  son  of  pursue  his  studies  at  Rome,  where  he 
^avAu.  j^y  Robert  Bruce,  born  in  formed  a  friendship  with  Ganova.  On 
1322;  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1329;  his  return  to  Paris  he  laid  the  founda- 
died  in  1370.  On  the  death  of  his  father  tion  of  his  fame  by  a  colossal  statue  of 
he  was  acknowledged  by  the  greater  part  the  great  Gond6  in  marble.  He  visited 
of  the  nation.  Edward  Baliol,  however,  Germany  twice,  in  1828  and  1834,  and 
the  son  of  John  Baliol,  formed  a  party  for  executed  busts  of  Goethe  for  Weimar,  of 
the  purpose  of  supporting  his  pretentions  Schelling  for  Munich,  of  Tieck  for  Dres- 
to  the  crown ;  he  was  backed  by  Edward  den,  of  Ranch  and  Humboldt  for  Ber- 
III  of  England.  Battles  were  frequent,  lin.  In  1831  he  began  the  magnificent 
and  at  first  Baliol  was  successful;  but  sculptures  of  the  Pantheon,  his  most  im- 
eventually  David  succeeded  in  driving  portant  work,  which  he  finished  in  1837. 
him  from  Scotland.  Still,  however,  the  He  executed  a  ereat  number  of  medal- 
war  was  carried  on  with  England  with  lions,  busts  and  statues  of  celebrated 
increasng  rancor,  till  at  length  David  persons  of  all  countries,  among  whom 
was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ne-  we  may  mention  Walter  Scott,  Canning, 
ville's  Cross  (1346).  After  being  de-  Washington,  Lafayette.  Gutenberg,  Cu- 
tained  in  captivity  for  eleven  years  he  vier,  Victor  Hugo,  B^ranger,  Pagtfnini 
was  ransomed  for  100,000  marks.  The  and  Madame  de  StaSl. 
remainder  of  his  reign  was  occupied  in  T)avid.  ?,^'^*  patron  of  Wales,  Arch- 
''iTOUtes  with  his  parliament.   ^^  ^   ^'bishop  of  Caerleon.  and  after- 

Tlovl^  (dA-v6d,  or  dft'vid),  FftLiciBW-  wards  of  Menevia,  now  St.  David's, 
l/HVlu  o^flAR,  a  French  musician  where  he  died  about  001.  He  was  cele- 
and  composer,  born  at  Cadenet  (Vau-  brated  for  his  piety,  and  many  legends 
duae)  in  1810 ;  died  in  1876.    He  entered  are  told  of  his  miraculous  powers.     His 
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was  wriiien  oy  rucemarco,  Disoop  oi  ec  Wisconsin,  st 

David's  in  the  eleventh  century.  Civil  war.    E 

Tlairirl'ft     St.,  a  decayed  episcopal  city  sota    legislati 

o/avxu  Of   ^^  Wales,  County  Pembroke,  attorney    of 


writings  are  no  longer  extant     His  life  in  1834:  died  in  1900.     He  removed  to 

was  written  by  Ricemarch,  bishop  of  St.  Wisconsin,  studied  law,  and  served  in  the 

"^  '"*  "  war.    He  was  elected  to  the  Minne- 

legislature  in  1867,  was  district 
ney  of  that  State  1868-73,  and 
near  the  promontory  of  St.  David's  Head,  governor  1874-75.  Was  United  States 
once  the  metropolitan  see  of  Wales.  Senator  1877-1900.  and  served  on  the 
Within  a  space  of  1200  yards  in  circuit  Paris  Peace  Commission  of  1898. 
are  the  cathedral,  chiefly  of  the  twelfth  T)ovis  (dft'vi8)f  Henrt  Winter, 
century,  with  a  finely  decorated  rood-loft,  *^**''*o  statesman,  was  bom  in  An- 
the  episcooal  palace,  the  ruins  of  St.  napolis,  Maryland,  in  1817.  As  a  mem- 
Mary's  College,  and  other  ecclesiastical  ber  of  Congress  he  was  a  brilliant  ora- 
edifices,  chiefly  ruinous.  Pop.  of  town-  tor.  Although  representing  a  slave  State, 
ship  5398.  he  was  unfaltering  in  fidelity  to  the 
Davidson  ^bo^oe,  astronomer,  bom  Union  and  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
**  >  at  Nottingham,  Enzland.  emancipation,  and  as  early  as  1865  fa- 
in 1825,  and  brought  to  the  United  vored  negro  suffrage.  He  died  in  1865. 
States  in  childhood.  He  was  appointed  T)avifl  Jefferson,  president  of  the 
on  the  United  States  coast  survey  in  '*'«'^*»>  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
1845,  and  had  charge  of  the  transit  of  ica  during  the  Civil  war;  bom  in  Ken- 
various  expeditions  to  Japan  in  1874,  and  tucky  in  1808.  He  waa  trained  at  West 
New  Mexico  in  1882.  He  completed  the  Point  Military  Academy,  and  from  1828 
transit    factors    of    many    thousands    of  to  1835  saw  a  good  deal  of  service  on 

stars.     In  1873  he  became  professor  in  

the  University  of  California,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1874.  In  1898  he  became 
professor  of  geography  in  the  University 
of  California.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  and  of 
many  foreign  learned  institutions. 

Davies  {^^""^^i  ®^  ,-^°^^'  ^?  ^'""^ 

*"•  ^"^  Iish  poet  and  lawyer,  bom  in 
1570 ;  died  in  1^.  In  1603  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general  for  Ireland,  and 
soon  after  attorney-general.  He  was 
knichted  in  1607,  retumed  to  the  English 
Parliament  in  1621,  and  obtained  the 
dignity  of  lord  chief-justice  in  1626.  He 
wrote     Orchestra,     nymns     to     Aatrea, 

"Nosce  Teipsum,  a  metaphysical  poem  and  _-  . 

his    best-known    work ;    he    is    also    the  Jefferson  Davi^ 

author  of  a  work  on  the  political  state  the  frontier.  At  the  latter  date  he  be- 
of  Ireland.  came   a   cotton   planter   in   the  State   of 

DaviIsi.  (d&'vi-l&)»  Enrico  Catebino,  Mississippi.  He  was  elected  to  Oon- 
o/avxAOi  j^jj  Italian  historian,  born  near  gress  in  1845,  but  at  the  commencement 
Padua  in  1576;  died  in  1631.  Brought  of  the  Mexican  war  he  left  Congress  and 
up  in  France,  he  for  a  time  served  with  engaged  actively  in  the  contest.  He  en- 
distinction  in  the  French  army.  In  1599  tered  the  Senate  in  1847,  and  held  vari- 
he  entered  the  Venetian  service.  ous  posts  in   the  government,   upholding 

Davis  Andrew  Jackson,  clairvoyant,  the  policy  of  the  slave  States  and  the 
x/avAO)  Yiom  in  Orange  Co.,  New  York,  doctrine  of  slave  rights.  On  the  out- 
in  1826.  He  developed  in  youth  remark-  break  of  the  Civil  war  he  was  chosen 
able  powers.  An  uneducated  boy,  he  president  of  the  Southern  States,  c(Hitin- 
wrote,  under  clairvoyant  influence,  tomes  ued  president  throughout  the  war,  and 
full  of  philosophical  speculations  and  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  fall  of  Rich- 
learned  disquisitions.  These  were  pub-  mond.  After  two  years  imprisonment  in 
lished  as  Principles  of  Nature,  Her  Fortress  Monroe,  he  was  set  at  liberty 
Divine  Revelations,  The  Great  Ear-  by  the  general  amnesty  of  1868.  He 
monia  (4  vols.),  etc.  They  advocated  afterwards  wrote  a  history  of  the  war. 
the  doctrines  of  spiritualism.  He  prac-  He  died  in  1880,  at  New  Orleans, 
ticed  for  many  years  as  a  clairvoyant  Do  via  ^^  Davys,  John,  an  English 
healer  of  the  sick.     He  died  in  1910.  a^o-vao,    navigator,    bora    at    Sandridge, 

Davis  Cushman  Kellooo,  legislator,  in  Devonshire  about  1550.  In  158&%7 
A^avAO)    i^j^  at  Henderson,  New  York,  he  conducted   three   expeditions   for   the 
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discovery  of  the  northwest  passage.  In  airy  of  the  army  of  Italy  in  1800.  He 
the  first  he  coasted  round  the  south  of  received  a  marshars  haton  in  1804,  led 
Greenland  and  sailed  across  the  strait  the  right  wing  at  Austerlitz  in  1805»  and 
that  now  bears  his  name  into  Cumber-  defeated  the  Frussians  at  Auerst&dt  in 
land  Gulf,  and  in  the  third  he  sailed  1806.  He  shared  the  glory  of  Eylau» 
north  through  Davis  Strait  into  Baffin  Eckmtthl  and  Wagram;  was  made  Gov- 
Bay.  He  also  accompanied  the  expedi-  ernor  of  Hamburg;  took  part  in  the 
tion  of  Cavendish  to  the  Pacific  in  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  was 
1591-9.'$,  and  made  several  voyages  to  wounded  at  Borodino.  During  the  Hun- 
the   East   Indies.  dred    Days    (1815)    he    was    Napoleon's 

minister    of    war,    and    after    Waterloo 


and  began   his  war-correspondent  career  //la'^n     Qti.   TTTTvonDv    •    Aim, 

reiwrting  the  Grseco-Turkish  war  of  1887.  DaVJ     Ifn^nilh  J  S««5Sf  n?!^'«-f  w« 
He  served  in  the  Cuban  insurrection,  the  .     „  f,  P^Sf«npa^i„^?fTO^  S?^  It^oln 
l^rs^'teX^li^^^^^^^^  e^i^  l^"^T/teV°  hV^'ng  'it^e^'U^Z 

:S";  'SSd^'^re^fi^ryllrT^'f 't^  T^'""^^^^  ?  ^li^A^i  ^^^'l^'^^^tl^' 

European  war.    He  was  in  Belgium  when  P^acea  necary, 

the  Germans  invaded  that  country  and 
was  captured  as  a  spy  by  the  Teutons, 
narrowly  escaping  witn  his  life.  Later  he 
went  to  Salonika  and  Serbia.  He  re- 
turned from  Europe  early  in  1916  and 
began  work  on  a  new  book.  With  the 
French  in  France  and  Salonika,  but  the 
terrific  strain  he  had  undergone  sapped 
his  strength  and  he  died  suddenly,  April 
13,  1916,  only  a  few  weeks  after  his  re- 
turn home.  He  was  the  author  of  Soldiers 
of  Fortune,  Gallagher  and  Other  Storien, 
The  Bar  Sinister,  etc.  Rebecca  Hard- 
ing Davis,  his  mother,  was  also  a  writer 
of  magazine  stories.  She  was  bom  at 
Washington,  Pa.,  1831 ;  died  1863. 

TWiina  fifroif     &    narrow    sea    which 

liaVlS  Diraii;,    separates       Greenland  „.    „       ,     ^ 

from    Baflln    Land,    and    unites    Baffin  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

Bay  with   the  Atlantic  Ocean;   lat.  60**   and  early  developed  a  taste  for  scientific 

to  70'  N.  experiments.      So   successful   was   he    in 

Davits    (d&'^Its),  two  projecting  arms  his  studies  that  he  was  appointed   pro- 

of  wood  or  iron  on  the  side  fessor  of  chemistry  in  the  Koyal  Insti- 
or  stern  of  a  vessel,  used  for  suspend-  tution  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  In 
ing  or  lowering  and  hoisting  the  boats  1803  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
by  means  of  sneave  and  pulley.  They  Royal  Society.  His  discoveries  with  the 
are  fixed  so  as  to  admit  of  being  shipped  galvanic  battery,  his  decomposition  of 
and  unshipped  at  pleasure.  the  earths  and  alkalies  and  ascertaining 

Davos     (^^'^^O/Lv  ^^    elevated    valley  of   their   metallic   bases,    his   demonstra- 

(over  5000  feet)  of  Switzer-  tion  of  the  simple  nature  of  the  oxymuri- 
land.  Canton  Grisons,  containing  several  atic  acid  (to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
villages;  a  winter  resort  of  persons  suf-  chlorine),  etc.,  obtained  him  an  extensive 
fering  from  chest  diseases.  reputation ;  and  in  1810  he  received  the 

DaVOUt     ^^  Davoust   (da-v5),  Louis  pnze  of  the  French  Institute.     In  1814 

'  Nicolas,  Duke  of  Auer-  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member 
stSdt  and  Prince  of  Eckmfihl,  marshal  of  that  body.  Having  been  elected  pro- 
and  peer  of  Prance,  born  in  1770  at  fessor  of  chemistry  to  the  Board  of 
Annoux,  in  Burgundy;  died  in  1823.  He  Agriculture  he  delivered  lectures  on 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  seven-  agricultural  chemistry  during  ten  anc- 
teen :  served  with  distinction  under  Du-  cessive  vears.  The  nnmerons  accidents 
mouriez.  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  arising  from  fire-damp  in  mines  led  him 
in  1797.  He  went  with  Bonaparte  to  to  enter  upon  a  series  of  experiments  on 
Egypt  in  1798,  and  commanded  the  cav-  the  nature  of  the  explorive  gas,  the  re- 
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suit  of  which  wot  the  invention  of  his  College,  Montreal,  in  which  podtion,  as 
■afety-lamp.  He  was  knighted  in  1812.  well  aa  in  that  of  yice-chancellor,  and 
and  created  a  baronet  in  liBlS.  In  1820  latterly  principal  of  the  oniTersity,  his 
he  racceeded  Sir  J.  Banks  as  president  senrices  In  the  caose  of  education  were 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  at  the  time  of  very  marked.  He  became  a  member  of 
his  death  he  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  Roval  Society  (London)  in  1882, 
the  scientific  societies  of  Europe.  He  was  knighted  in  1886,  and  was  preai- 
wrote:  Philosophical  Researchef,  Ble-  dent  of  the  British  Association  in  1886 
menu  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  ElleotrO'  daring  ita  meeting  at  Birmingham.  His 
Chemical  Kesearches,  Elements  of  Chem"  published  works  include  Acadian  Oeol- 
ical  Philosophy,  Researches  on  the  Owy^  ooy.  The  Btorv  of  the  Barik  and  Msw. 
muriatic  Acid,  On  Firedamp,  etc  He  Science  and  ike  Bible,  The  Dawn  of 
also  contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  Life,  The  Chain  of  Life,  etc 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  was  T)oi|7||aii  flifv  ^  "ver  port  of  the 
author  of  Salmonia,  or  Days  of  Fly-fish-  -^'a-WBon  wty,  Yukon  Territory,  Can- 
in^/  and  Consolations  in  Travel,  or  the  ada,  on  the  Yukon  River,  in  the  center 
Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher.  of   the    Klondike   gold    region.      It    was 

Tloinr  TJLTnn     Am  Aa/«f«#.Zamii  founded  in  1896,  and  in  the  early  days 

iiavy  Xiamp.   »ee  Safety-lamp.  ^^  ^  population  of  over  25,000.     River 

DawimTn  (dt'vi-nm;  after  Sir  H.  steamers  reach  it  from  the  mouth  of  the 
^avjriuu  ^avy),  a  metal  of  the  plat-  Yukon  River  in  Bering  Sea,  and  it  has 
inum  group  discovered  in  1877.  It  Is  a  water  and  railway  connections  with  Skag- 
hard,  silvery  metal,  slichtly  ductile,  ex-  way,  Alaska.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
tremely  infusible,  and  has  a  density  of  emment  offices.  Pop.  (1911)  8,013. 
9.886  at  26'' a  ^ow   (daks),    a    town    and    watering 

DAWftfl  Henbt  L.,  statesman,  was  •*'<*^  place  of  Southwestern  France, 
M^mn%f9f  jj^yjj  jj^  Cummington,  Aiassa-  dep.  Landes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
chnsetts,  in  1816 ;  died  in  1903.  He  was  Adour,  25  miles  N.  B.  of  Bayonne.  The 
graduated  at  Yale  Ck>llege  and  studied  chief  attraction  of  the  place  is  its  ther- 
law.  After  serving  as  member  of  the  mal  springs,  which  have  temperatures 
House  of  Representatives  for  seven  con-  varying  from  86*  to  166*  Fahr.,  were 
secntive  terms,  in  1874  he  was  elected  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  and 
United  States  Senator,  and  reelected  are  still  in  great  repute  for  the  cure  of 
1881  and  1887.  During  his  career  he  rheumatic  and  similar  complaints.  Pop. 
was  prominent  in  legislation.  (1906)  8586. 

DsLiUfinii  (dft'son),  Hbnbt,  an  Bng-  1)0  v  (d&),  either  the  interval  of  time 
^owDvu  ijgjj  landscape  painter,  bom  *^^J  during  which  the  sun  is  contino- 
in  1811 ;  died  in  1878.  In  earlv  life  ne  was  ously  above  the  horison  or  the  time 
a  worker  in  a  Nottingham  lace-factory,  occupied  by  the  revolution  of  die  earth 
but  this  occupation  he  gave  up  for  art  on  ita  axis,  embracing  this  interval  (the 
in  1836.  After  struggling  for  some  time  period  of  Ught)  as  well  as  the  interval 
at  Nottingham  he  removed  toldverpool  in  of  darkness.  The  day  in  the  latter 
1844,  and  thence  to  Croydon  in  1860,  and  sense  may  be  measured  in  more  than  one 
in  later  years  resided  at  C!hiswick.  It  way.  If  we  measure  it  by  the  apparent 
was  long  before  his  abilities  were  fully  movement  of  the  stars,  caused  by  the 
recognized,  and  his  pictures  began  to  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  we 
brins  high  prices  only  a  little  before  his  must  call  day  the  period  between  the 
death.  Among  the  best  of  them  are  time  when  a  star  is  on  the  meridian  and 
Wooden  Walls  of  Old  England,  London  when  it  again  returns  to  the  meridian; 
from  Greenwich  Hill,  Houses  of  ParUa-  this  is  a  sidereal  day.  It  is  uniformly 
meni.  The  Rainbow,  Rainbow  at  8ea  and  equal  to  23  hours,  66  minutes,  4.098  sec- 
The  Pool  below  London  Bridge.  onds.      But    more    important    than    this 

Daixtsoti.  ^^  John  Williaic,  a  Oan-  is  the  solar  day,  or  the  interval  between 
o/n. wovu|  i^jji^Q  geologist,  bom  at  two  passages  of  the  sun  across  the  merid- 
Pictou.  Nova  Scotia,  in  1820 :  died  in  ian  of  any  place.  The  latter  is  about 
1899.  Fducated  at  Pictou  and  Edinburgh  4  minutes  longer  than  the  former,  ow- 
University,  he  earlv  turned  his  atten-  ing  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round 
tion  to  geology,  having  published  papers  the  sun,  and  it  is  not  of  uniform  length, 
on  tiie  subject  when  not  much  over  owing  to  the  varying  speed  at  which  the 
twenty.  He  accompanied  Sir  C!harles  earth  moves  in  its  orbit  and  to  the 
Lyell  when  examining  the  feology  of  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  For  conven- 
Nova  Scotia  in  1842.  In  1850  he  be-  ience  an  average  of  the  solar  day  is 
came  superintendent  of  education  for  taken,  and  this  gives  us  the  sieaii  tolsr 
Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1855  principal  and  or  civU  day  of  24  hours,  the  differ- 
professor  of  natural  history,  in  MqGIII  en^  between  which  and  the  actnal  sdar 
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day   at   axiy    time    is    the    equation   of 
time. 

The  length  of  the  daye  and  nighti  at 
any  place  yariee  with  the  latitude  and 
seaaon  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  earth's  axis.  In  the  first 
place,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal 
( twelve  hours  each)  all  over  the  world 
on  the  21st  of  March  and  the  21st  of 
September,  which  dates  are  called  the 
vernal  (spring)  and  autumnal  equinowee 
(Lat  (Bquue,  equal;  now,  night).  Again, 
the  days  and  nights  are  always  of  equal 
length  at  the  equator,  which,  for  this 
reasoUjis  sometimes  called  the  equinoctial 
line.  With  these  exceptions,  we  find  the 
difference  between  the  duration  of  the  day 
and  the  night  varying  more  and  more  as 
we  recede  from  the  equator.  This  will  be 
easily  understood  from  a  consideration  of 
the  accompanying  figure,  which  represents 


— Jf 


to  Ulustnta  the  DifferenoM  in  the 
Lngth  of  Dty  and  Night, 
the  position  of  the  earth  at  the  northern 
summer  solstice.  Let  8  a,  b'd,  8"b 
represent  the  sun's  rays,  then  the  verti- 
cal circle  atbg  will  be  the  circle  of 
illumination — that  is,  the  line  which  sep- 
arates the  illuminated  and  dark  hemis- 
pheres of  the  earth.  Consider  a  place  f. 
As  tiie  earth  turns  round  it  would  de- 
scribe a  circle  r  d  a  h,  the  greater  part  of 
which,  FDO,  is  performed  in  the  sun- 
light, and  the  smaller  part,  o  h  F,  in  the 
dark.     In  other  words,  the  day  for  the 

flace  F  would  be  longer  than  its  nlgbt. 
t  will  be  also  seen  that  for  anv  place 
within  the  Arctic  circle  ak  the  sun 
does  not  set,  while  in  the  Anarctic 
drcla  the  sun  never  rises  so  long  as  the 
earth  is  in  this  position.  At  the  north- 
em  winter  solstice  the  reverse  of  all  this 
is  the  case — the  Arctic  circle  never 
cornea   into  the   lirht  area,   and   places 


within  the  Anarctic  circle  never  enter 
into  the  dark,  l^'rom  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  at  both  poles  the  year  oonalats 
of  one  day  of  six  months'  duration^  and 
one  night  of  the  same  length. 

The  Babylonians  began  the  day  at  ann- 
rising;  the  Jews  at  sunsetting;  the 
Egyptians  and  Romans  at  midnight,  as  do 
most  modern  peoples.  The  civil  day  in 
most  countries  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions of  twelve  hours  each.  The  abbre- 
viations p.  M.  and  A.  M.  (the  first  signify- 
ing ^08t  meridiem,  Latin  for  afternoon; 
the  latter  ante  meridiem,  forenoon)  are 
requisite,  in  consequence  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  day.  The  Italians  in  some 
places  reckon  the  day  from  sunset  to 
sunset,  and  enumerate  the  hours  up  to 
twenty-four;  the  Chinese  divide  it  into 
twelve  parts  of  two  hours  each.  For 
astronomical  purposes  the  day  is  divided 
into  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  two 
parts  of  twelve  hours.  Formerly  it  be- 
gan at  noon,  but  since  January  1,  1886, 
the  day  of  twenty-four  hours  has  begun  at 
midnight  at  Greenwich  Observatory ;  and 
this  reckoning  is  now  generally  adopted 
for  astronomical  purposes  elsewhere  uian 
at  Greenwich.  The  Greenwich  day  prac- 
tically determines  the  date  for  all  the 
world.  At  midday  at  Greenwich  the 
date  (day  of  the  week  and  month)  is 
everywhere  the  same,  tnough  there  are 
all  possible  differences  in  naminjr  the 
hour  of  the  day.  But  midday  at  Green- 
wich is  the  only  instant  at  which  we 
ever  have  the  same  date  all  over  the 
world.  The  meridian  of  midnight,  which 
is  then  at  180**  K.  or  w.,  goes  on  revolv- 
ing, gradually  bringing  a  new  date  to 
every  place  to  the  west  of  that  line,  but 
obviously  not  brin|ri*ig  that  new  date  to 
the  places  immediately  to  the  east  of 
that  line  till  twenty-four  hours  after. 
From  this  it  follows  that  whereas  places 
on  the  one  side  of  the  globe  never  have 
a  different  date  except  when  midnight 
lies  between  them,  places  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  glooe,  and  on  different 
sides  of  the  meridian  of  180"*  B.  or  w., 
never  have  the  same  date  except  when 
midnight  li^s  between  them.  The  actual 
difference  of  time  between  Wellington  in 
New  Zealand  and  Honolulu  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  is  only  about  2  hours;  yet 
a  person  at  Wellington  may  date  a  letter 
9  o'clock  A.  M.  June  26,  while  anotiier 
writing  at  the  same  instant  at  Honolulu 
dates  his  11  o'clock  a.m.  June  25. 
T)oy  Thomas,  an  inprenious  writer,  of 
''^  a  benevolent  independent,  but 
eccentric  spirit,  was  born  at  London  in 
1748;  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  in 
1789.  His  father,  who  was  a  collector  of 
the  costoms,  died  while  he  was  an  infant, 
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leaTinf  him  a  considerable  fortune.  He 
waa  educated  at  the  Charter  House  and 
at  Oxford.  In  1765  he  was  called  to  the 
bar.  He  renounced  most  of  the  in- 
dulffences  of  a  man  of  fortune,  that  he 
might  bestow  his  superfluities  upon 
those  who  wanted  necessaries;  and  he 
also  expressed  a  great  contempt  for  forms 
and  artificial  restraint  of  all  kinds.  He 
wrote,  in  prose  and  verse,  on  various  sub- 
jects,  but  the  HUtory  of  Sandford  and 
Merton  is  the  only  work  by  which  his 
name  is  perpetuated. 

Tlav  WILLIAM  Rurus,  statesman, 
^^J9  born  at  Ravenna,  Ohio,  in  1849. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872,  be- 
came a  Judge  in  Ohio,  and  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  1889.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  Secretary  of  State  in 

1897,  became  Secretary  of  State  in  April 

1898,  and  resigned  to  become  chairman 
of  tiie  Paris  Peace  Commission.  He  has 
been  an  associate  justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  since  1903. 
Davhook  ^  journal  of  accounts;  a 
A^ojr  uwA.|  \yQQ)^  in  which  are  recorded 
the  debts  and  credits  or  accounts  of  the 
day.     See  Bookkeeping, 

Dftvflv  ^^®  popular  name  of  those 
M^a,yMkjf  neuropterous  insects  which 
belonc  to  the  genus  Ephemera.  They  are 
so  caUed  because,  though  they  may  exist 
in  the  larval  and  pupal  state  for  sev- 
eral years,  in  their  perfect  form  they 
exist  only  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
days,  taking  no  food,  but  only  propagat- 
ing their  species  and  then  dying. 

DayUght  Saving,  ».kTTe"'moS 

of  daylight  for  working  hours  by  setting 
the  dock  ahead  one  hour  in  the  summer 
season.  It  came  into  force  in  the  United 
SUtes  in  ApriL  1918.  See  United  8tate8, 
Dfl.V-lilv  ^®  popular  name  for  a 
*#c»j  Axxj)  genus  of  lilies  (Hemero- 
eaXUs),  natives  of  temperate  Asia  and 
Eastern  Europe,  two  species  of  which 
{H,  flava  and  H.  fulva)  are  grown  in 
gardens.  They  have  long,  radical  leaves, 
and  a  branched,  few-flowered  scape,  with 
large,  handsome  blossoms,  the  segments  of 
which  are  united  into  a  tube. 

TIairaTnaTi  ^  English  law,  an  arbi- 
1/a.ysma.n,    ^^^^^^  ^j.  ^i^^^  judge. 

This  term  is  antiquated.     See  Book  of  Job. 

Days  of  Orace,  S^®  ^^^^  auowed  for 

^a>j0  vj.  \4xa.v^i  ^jj^  payment  of  a 
promissory  note  or  bUl  of  exchange  after 
it  becomes  due. 

Davton  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Ohio,  capital  of 
J'  ^  Montgomery  county,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Mad  and  Great  Miami 
rivers.  60  miles  n.  e.  of  Cincinnati.  It 
has  abundant  waterpower,  is  on  the  line 
of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  and  is  a 


place  of  great  industrial  activity,  a  to- 
bacco center,  a  center  of  railway  com- 
munication, and  in  the  variety  and  extent 
of  its  manufoctures  it  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  western  towns  of  its  size.  Its 
commercial  interests  are  also  large.  In 
March,  1913,  Dayton  was  swept  by  a 
heavy  flood ;  but  the  city  immediately  set 
to  work  to  repair  the  loss.  Pop.  116,577. 
Deacon  (a6'kn)»^^e<«lesia8tically,  a 
person  in  the  lowest  degree  of 
holy  orders.  The  office  of  deacon  was 
instituted  by  the  apostles,  and  seven 
persons  were  chosen  at  first  to  serve  at 
the  feasts  of  Christians,  and  distribute 
bread  and  wine  to  the  communicants,  and 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  deacon 
is  the  chief  assistant  at  the  altar.  He 
assists  the  priest  in  the  celebration  of 
mass,    and    on    certain    conditiona    can 

t reach  and  baptize.  In  the  Church  of 
Ingland  the  deacon  is  the  lowest  of  the 
three  orders  of  priesthood,  these  bein^ 
bishops,  priests  and  deacons.  The  dea- 
con may  perform  all  the  ordinary  offices 
of  the  Christian  priesthood  except  con- 
secrating the  elements  at  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  pronounc- 
ing the  absolution.  In  Presbyterian 
churches  the  deacon's  office  is  to  attend 
to  the  secular  interests,  and  in  Inde- 
pendent churches  it  is  the  same,  with  the 
addition  that  he  has  to  distribute  the 
bread  and  wine  to  the  communicants. 
Deacon  ^°  Scotland,  the  president  of 
*  an  incorporated  trade,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  its  meetings  and  sims  its 
records.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Burgh 
Reform  Act  the  deacons  of  the  crafts,  or 
incorporated  trades,  in  royal  burghs, 
formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  town- 
council,  and  were  understood  to  represent 
the  trades  as  distinguished  from  the  mer- 
chants and  guild  brethren.  The  deacon- 
convenor  of  the  trades  in  Eidinburgh  and 
Glasgow  still  continues  to  be  a  constitn- 
ent  member  of  the  town  coundL 

Deaconess  <,t2rk  (^)  -J^l 

church ;  (2)  the  term  for  a  kind  of  quasi 
sister  of  mercy  among  certain  American 
and  other  Protestants. 
Dead-eves,  ^  ships,  round,  flattish, 
^j^»,  wooden  blocks,  encircled 
by  a  rope  or  an  iron  band,  used  to  extend 
the  shrouds  and  stays,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Dead-letter,  »  H^\^^  which  uee  for  a 

^^«*««  A^vv^Ay  certain  period  uncalled 
for  at  the  post-office,  or  one  which  cannot 
be  delivered  from  defect  of  address,  and 
which  is  sent  to  the  general  post-office  to 
be  opened  and  returned  to  the  writer. — 
Dead-letter  ofjioe,  a  department  of   the 
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general  post-ofiBce  where  dead-letters  are  shores.     The  water  is  nanseons,  dne  to 

examined  and  disposed  of.  majcnesium  chloride,  and  so  dense  that  the 

Di^Ail-licrlifft  &r®    strong    wooden    or  human   body   will   not   sink   in   it     At 

^cau  u^Uhn,  ^^^^^j  shutters  fitted  on  about  a   third   of   ite   length    from   the 

the  outside  of  the  cabin  windows  of  a  north  end  it  attains  a  maximum  depth 

vessel,  so  as  to  close  them  tightly  in  bad  of  1308  feet    The  southern  portion  is  a 

weather.  mere  lagoon,  12  feet  deep  in  the  middle 

Tl^aHlir  KTicr'hfft'hfi^ilf^      See    Bella-  and  3  at  the  edges.   It  was  long  assumed 

ueaaiy  xiignxsnaae.    ^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^j^  ^^^  ^j^  ^^^^  exist  before  the 

Da  All  Mah'a  IMncrf^rft  ^^  Alcyo-  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  other 
licaa  men  s  x  miners.    ^^^  .  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^    j^.^^ .  ^^^  ^^^^^  previously 

Tlf^oH-nAfflA  the  common  name  of  to  that  time,  uie  present  bed  of  the  lake 
i/cnu  lictliie,  ^jj^  species  of  pUnts  of  was  a  fertile  pUin,  in  which  these  cities 
the  genus  Latnium,  nat.  order  Xabiatie,  stood,  and  was  then  merely  traversed  by 
from  the  resemblance  of  their  leaves  to  the  Jordan,  which,  in  accordance  with 
those  of  the  nettle,  though  they  have  no  this  theory,  was  supposed  to  hold  on  its 
stinging  property.  There  are  several  spe-  course  to  the  Bed  Sea.  This  theorv  has 
cies  found  in  Britain  (and  now  also  in  N.  been  shown  to  be  highlv  improbable. 
America),  as  the  white  dead-nettle  (L.  Eminent  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the 
album),  the  red  (L,  purpur^m),  and  cities  of  the  plain  stood  on  the  lower 
the  yellow   (L,  Oaleohddlon) .  part  of  the  lake,  which  received  an  exten- 

TIaaiI  P^AVnTiincr   i^^    rek'on-ing),  sion  when  these  cities  were  destroyed. 

lieaa  Aec&onui^  the  calculation  oi  Deaf  and  Dumb   o"*  i>«af.mutw. 

a  ship's  place  at  sea  without  any  observa-  *^i**»*m^   persons  both  deaf 

tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  and  dumb,  the  dumbness  resulting  from 
obtained  bv  keeping  an  account  of  the  deafness  which  has  either  existed  from 
distance  which  tne  ship  has  run  by  the  birth  or  from  a  very  early  period  of 
log,  and  of  her  course  steered  by  the  life.  Such  persons  are  unable  to  speak 
compass,  and  by  rectifying  these  data  by  simply  because  they  have  not  the  guidance 
the  usual  allowance  for  drift,  leeway,  of  the  sense  of  hearing  to  enable  them 
etc,  according  to  the  ship's  known  move-  to  imitate  sounds.  Among  the  causes 
mentB.  assigned  for  congenital  deafness  are  con- 

DeadlxrOAd  (ded'wnd),  a  city  of  South  sanguineous  marriages,  hereditary  trans- 
^«^\Awwu  Dakota,  capital  of  Law-  mission,  scrofula,  certain  local  or  climatic 
rence  Co.,  situated  among  the  Black  Hills  conditions,  ill  health  of  the  mother  dur- 
and  a  great  ore  reducing  center.  It  is  ing  pregnancy,  etc.  Acquired  or  ac- 
an  iinportant  trading  and  supply  point  cidental  deafness,  which  occurs  at  all 
Pop.  3i653.  ages,  is  frequentiy  due  to  such  diseases 

DAftd  Sea  (Latin,  Laou9  A$phalnie$;  as  smallpox,  measles,  typhus,  paralysis, 
^%0a,\M,  i^vc*  Arabic,  Bafcr  Li»«, 'the  Sea  hydrocephalus  a  ad  other  cerebral  affec- 
of  Lot*),  called  in  Scripture  *Salt  Sea,'  tions,  but  more  particularly  to  scarlet 
*  Sea  of  the  Plains,'  and  *  East  Sea,'  a  fever,  which  is  somewhat  apt  to  leave 
celebrated  lake  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  near  the  patient  deaf  owing  to  the  inflam- 
the  south  extremity  of  Palestine,  south  of  matory  state  of  the  throat  extending  to 
Syria.  The  north  extremity  is  25  miles  the  internal  ear,  and  thus  causing  sup- 
east  of  Jerusalem  and  10  miles  southeast  puration  and  destruction  of  the  extremely 
of  Jericho;  lengtii,  north  to  south,  about . ^^^icate  parte  of  tiie  auditory  apparatus. 

46  miles ;  breadtii  at  tiie  widest  part,  9  to  l^  l^LVf^^Zi^^^J^^^  ^  /^♦^'S'^ 
10-  «vPi4ffA  About  ftU  miles  The  basin  "^  defect  18  Visible,  or  can  be  detected  by 
1: 'i,^n!«^i«  tw^h  f^;  Soa^'Qot  LnS«L^  anatomical  examination,  and  no  appUca- 
or  hollow  in  ^^ch  the  Dead  Sea  tc^^  ti,,ns  yet  discovered  appear  to  be  SSefuL 
forms  the  south  termination  of  the  great  The  necessity  of  communication,  and  tiie 
depression  through  which  the  Jordan  ^^nt  of  words,  oblige  the  deaf-mutes  to 
flows,  that  river  entering  it  at  ite  north  observe  and  imitate  the  actions  and  ex- 
extremity.  It  receives  several  other  tribu-  pressions  which  accompany  various  stetes 
taries.  but  has  no  outlet.  The  surface  is  of  mind  and  of  feeling,  to  indicate  objecte 
1312  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter-  by  their  appearance  and  use,  and  persons 
ranean.  and  000  feet  below  Lake  Tiberias,  by  some  peculiar  mark,  and  to  oescribe 
from  which  the  Jordan  issues.  It  lies  their  actions  by  direct  imitation.  In  this 
deeply  imbedded  between  lofty  cliffs  of  way  he  and  his  friends  are  led  to  form 
naked  limestone,  ite  shores  presenting  a  a  dialect  of  that  universal  language  of 
scene  of  indescribable  desolation  and  soli-  attitude,  gesture  and  expression  whidi 
tude,  encompassed  by  desert  sands  and  becomes  a  substitute  for  words  in  the 
bleak,  stony,  salt  hills.  Sulphur  and  rock-  hands  of  the  pantomimic  actor,  and  which 
salt  lava  and  pumice  abound  along  ite  adds   force   and   clearness   to    the   finest 
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eftuBioDB  of  the  orator;  in  other  words,  United  States  great  advanoes  have 
the  natural  sign  language.  This  Ian*  made  in  the  education  of  deaf-motM, 
guage,  in  its  elements,  is  to  be  found  and  a  National  Deaf-mute  GoUega  is 
among  all  nations,  and  has  ever  been  the  maintained  at  Washington  by  the  cot- 
medium  of  communication  between  Toy-  ernment  Many  states  haye  estahlisbsd 
agers  and  the  natives  of  newly  discovered  institutions  for  the  care  and  iDStmctlon 
countries.  It  is  employed  by  many  savage  of  deaf-mutes. 

tribes  to  supply  the  paucity  of  expression  The  two  chief  methods  of  conveying 
in  their  language  and  to  communicate  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  by 
with  other  tribes.  Among  some  of  the  means  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and  by 
Indians  of  North  America  it  exists  as  a  trsiining  them  to  watch  the  lips  of  the 
highly  organised  language.  Such  a  means  teacher  during  articulation.  There  are 
of  communication  is  after  all  very  im-  two  kinds  of  manual  alphabet:  the 
perfect,  however,  and  various  more  per-  double-handed  alphabet,  where  the  letters 
feet  systems  have  been  devised  to  enable  are  expressed  by  the  disposition  of  the 
deaJC-mutes  to  communicate  with  one  an-  fingers  of  both  bands;  and  the  ain^ 
other  and  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  handed,  in  which  the  letters  are  formed 
thus  to  gain  such  an  education  as  people  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Particular 
in  general  possess.    In  1(>48  John  Hulwer  gestures  whush  are  attached  to  each  word 


published  the  earliest  work  in  English  on  as  its  distinctive  sign  are  larcely  need, 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  are  also  real  objects  ana  models, 
This  was  followed  by  Dalgarno's  Art  pictures,  etc.  The  method  of  teaching 
Signarum  ('Art  of  Signs')  in  liiGl,  and  by  articulation,  the  pupil  learning  to 
Dr.  W.  D.  Holder's  ElemenU  of  Speech,  recognize  words,  and  in  time  to  utter 
Dalgamo,  who  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  them,  by  closely  watching  the  motions  of 
likewise  published,  in  1680,  DidascdlocO'  the  tips  and  tongue  in  speech,  aod  b7 
phue,  or  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man* 9  beinif  instructed  tiirough  diagrama  as  to 
Tutor,  a  work  of  considerable  merit  To  the  different  position  of  the  vocal  omas. 
Dr.  John  Wallis,  however,  Savilian  pro-  la  now  receiving  much  attention,  and  has 
fessor  of  mathematics  at  Oxford,  is  gen-  given  excellent  results,  cases  being  known 
erally  ascribed  the  merit  of  having  been  where  persons  have  conversed  with  the 
the  first  Englishman  who  succeeded  in  deaf  and  dumb  and  remained  ignorant 
imparting  instruction  to  deaf-mutes.  In  that  those  to  whom  they  were  speaking 
1743  the  practicability  of  instructing  deaf-  were  afflicted  in  this  way.  It  is  by 
mutes  was  first  publicly  demonstrated  in  no  means  a  novel  system,  but  of  late  it 
France  by  Pereira,  a  Spaniard,  before  the  has  vastly  increased  in  favor  with 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  gave  its  testi-  authorities.  A  new  mode  of  teachlBg 
mony  to  the  success  of  the  method,  articulation  has  recently  been  brought  into 
About  the  same  time  the  Abb^  de  notice,  consisting  in  the  use  of  the  system 
I'Ep^e,  who  devoted  his  life  and  fortune  of  viMle  speech  devised  by  Mr.  Melrills 
to  this  subject,  introduced  a  system  for  BelL  The  characters  of  the  alphabet  on 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  this  system  is  foandea  are  In- 
which  was  taught  with  great  success  in  tended  to  reveal  to  the  eye  the  poeitiofi 
the  Royal  Parisian  Institution,  and  after-  of  the  vocal  organs  in  the  formation  of 
wards  still  further  developed  bv  his  pupil  any  sound  which  the  human  month  can 
and  successor,  the  Abb6  Sicard.  In  1770  utter.  It's  practical  value  as  a  means 
a  public  institution  for  the  education  of  of  instruction  with  all  classes  of  the 
deaf-mutes  was  established  at  Leipzig,  deaf  and  dumb  has  not  as  yet  been 
through  the  labors  of  Samuel  Heinicke,  sufficiently  tested. 

the  great  upholder  of  the  vocal  or  T)*a  f  n  aoo  the  partial  or  total  inaliQity 
artictuatory  system,  which  is  still  re-  *''?"•* "^»»>  to  hear.  This  is  a  symptom 
tained  at  Vienna  and  throughout  Ger-  of  most  affections  of  the  ear.  It  may 
many.  About  twenty  years  previously  be  due  simply  to  an  accumulation  of 
Thomas  Braidwood  had  established  near  wax.  If  it  comes  on  suddenly  witiiout 
Edinburgh  in  1760  a  deaf  and  dumb  pain  in  a  healthy  person  this  is  probably 
school  on  the  articulating  system,  which  the  cause.  When  it  comes  on  with  a 
was  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson  during  his  cold  in  the  head  it  is  the  result  of  a 
tour  in  Scotland.  The  first  public  cold  or  catarrh,  and  is  likely  to  psun  off 
institution  in  Qreat  Britain  for  the  in  a  few  days.  Attended  by  pain,  ring- 
gratuitous  education  of  the  deaf  and  in;  in  the  ears,  etc,  some  dm^ee  of 
dumb  was  founded  at  Bermondsey  in  inflammation  is  likely  present  The  most 
1702  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Townsend  intractable  form  of  oeafhess  comee  on 
and  Mason.  From  this  establishment  very  gradually  and  painlessly,  and  is  con- 
originated  the  London  Asylum  in  Kent  nected  with  disease  of  the  middle  ear.  If 
Road,  which  was  opened  in  1807.    In  the  a  skilled  ear  surgeon  were  consulted  in 
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Utik  Dean  of  Guild 

time  much  might  probably  be  done  to  l)Aan  (d^^:  ^^^^  L*  deoAnuM,  from 
stay  its  progress.  Deafness  due  to  the  ^^^*^  decern,  tenK  an  ecclesiastical 
disease  of  the  nerre  of  hearing  is  usually  dignitary,  said  to  nave  been  so  called 
very  intense,  comes  on  suddenly  or  because  be  presided  over  ten  canons  or 
advances  very  rapidly,  and  is  not  easily  prebendaries;  but  more  probably  because 
reached  by  treatment.  As  to  other  each  diocese  was  divided  into  deaneries, 
causes  of  complete  deafness  see  Deaf  and  each  comprising  ten  parishes  or  churches. 
Dumb.  and   with    a   dean   presiding   over   each. 

De4k  (clA-&lc')f  Febencz,  a  Hungarian  In  England,  in  respect  of  their  differ- 
ptatpsman,  born  of  a  noble  ences  of  offices,  deans  are  of  several  kinds. 
Magyar  family,  in  1803:  died  in  1876.  Deane  of  chapiera  are  governors  over 
He  was  elected  to  the  National  Diet  in  the  canons  in  cathedral  and  colleg^te 
1832,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  liberal  churches.  The  dean  and  chapter  are  the 
party.  At  the  revolution  of  1848  he  be-  bishop's  council  to  aid  him '  with  their 
came  minister  of  justice,  but  retired  when  advice  in  affairs  of  religion,  and  they 
Kossuth  obtained  power.  On  the  defeat  may  advise,  likewise,  in  the  temporal 
of  the  patriots  in  1849  he  retired  from  concerns  of  his  see.  Rural  deane  were 
public  life,  and  did  not  return  till  the  originally  beneficed  clergymen  appointed 
Franeo-Austrian  war  gave  him  an  op-  by  the  bishop  to  exercise  a  certain 
portunity  of  serving  his  country.  He  jurisdiction  in  districts  of  his  diocese  re- 
is  regarded  as  the  master-spirit  of  the  mote  from  his  personal  superintendence, 
movement  by  which  the  ancient  inde-  but  their  functions  have  for  many  vears 
pendence  of  his  country  was  restored  in  become  almost  obsolete.  Dean  of  the 
1867.'  Though  the  leader  of  the  liberal  chapel  royal^  in  Scotland,  is  a  title  be- 
party,  he  constantl^r  refused  office,  but  no  stowed  on  six  clergymen  of  the  Church 
change  in  the  ministry  was  made  with-  of  Scotland,  who  receive  from  the  crown 
out  his  consent.  a  portion  of  the  revenues  which  formerly 

T)ao1  (ddl),  a  seaport  and  watering  belonged  to  the  chapel  royal  in  Scotland, 
^'^"^  place  of  England,  Ck>UB^  Kent,  and  which  are  now  in  the  gift  of  the 
between  the  North  and  South  Foreland,  crown. 

72  miles  E.  by  8.  of  London.  Walmer  Daovi  PArpflt  England,  county  of 
Castle,  Sandown  CasUe  and  Deal  Castle  '^^^^  xurcBt,  Gloucester.  It  formerly 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Boat-  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the  county 
buildinc  and  sail-making  are  carried  on.  west  of  the  Severn,  but  is  now  reduced 
There  Is  a  pier,  but  no  proper  harbor;  to  about  22,000  acres,  nearly  one-half 
the  well-known  Downs  afford  excellent  of  which  is  enclosed,  and  was  formerly 
anchorage.     Pop.   (1911)  11,297.  appropriated  for  the  growth  of  navy  tim- 

Deal.  the  division  of  a  piece  of  timber  ber,  but  is  now  mainly  covered  with 
a^^oo^  made  by  sawing ;  a  board  or  coppices.  This  district  is  crown  property, 
plank.  The  name  deal  is  chiefly  applied  and  the  inhabitants  (chiefly  coal  ana 
to  boards  of  fir  above  7  inches  in  width  iron  miners)  enjoy  many  ancient  priv- 
and  of  various  lengths  exceeding  6  feet,  ileges.  In  1911  it  contained  a  pop.  of  54,- 
If  7  inches  or  less  wide  they  are  called  261. 

battens,  and  when  under  6  feet  long  they  Daqti  Af  PAnnlfv  — (1)  In  some 
are  caied  deal-ends.  The  usual  thick-  ^^^"^  ^^  JJacUlTiy.  «  n  i  v  ersities,  as 
ness  is  3  inches,  and  width  9  inches,  that  of  London  and  those  of  Scotland, 
The  standard  size,  to  which  other  sizes  the  chief  or  head  of  a  faculty  (as  of  arts, 
mar  be  reduced,  is  1^  inches  thick,  11  law,  or  medicine)  ;  in  the  United  States, 
inches  broad,  and  12  feet  long.  Whole  a  registrar  or  secretary  of  the  faculty  in 
deai  is  deal  which  is  1^  inches  thick ;  $lit  a  department  of  a  college,  as  in  a 
deal,  half  that  thickness.  Deals  are  medical,  theological,  or  scientific  depart- 
ezported  from  Prussia,  Sweden,  Nor-  ment  (2)  The  president  for  the  time 
way,  Russia  and  British  North  Amer-  being  of  an  incorporation  of  banisters 
ica.  or    law    practitioners;    specifically,    the 

T)Ao1.flo]i  the  Traohyotihrue  AroiloiM,  president  of  the  incorporatiofi  of  ad- 
.A^vcu  jtouy  jjj^  called  from  its  excei*-  vocates  in  Edinburgh, 
sively  compressed  body,  a  denizen  of  the  Daqti  nf  Guild  ^^  Scotland,  origin- 
northern  ocean  and  an  occasional  visitor  *'*'«•**  v*  ^  m-ia\*,  ^jj^  ^j^^^  magistrate 
to  the  coasts  of  Iceland,  Norway  and  of  a  royal  burgh  who  was  head  of  the 
Britain;  measures  from  4  to  8  feet  in  merchant  company  or  guildry;  now  the 
lencth ;  is  of  a  silvery  color  with  minute  magistrate  whose  proper  duty  is  to  take 
scales,  and  has  the  dorsal  fin  extended  care  that  all  buildings  within  the  burgh 
along  the  whole  lenj^th  of  the  back.  It  are  suflldent,  that  they  ai«  ei«et6d  agree- 
is  muo  known  by  the  Scandinayian  name  ably  to  law,  and  that  th^  do  not 
Vaagmiier.  encroach  either  on  private  or  poblxc  p)teip- 
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Death  Beborali 

erty.  He  may  order  inBafBdent  build-  calculated  at  so  many  per  thousand  per 
ings  to  be  taken  down.  annum. 

Death  <»'?rXai.-t'^  Death Vhead  Moth,  J^.^f^.-J 

particularly  of  an  animal,  in  which  there  lepidopterous  insect  found  in  Europe,  and 
18  a  total  and  permanent  cessation  of  all  systematioally  known  by  the  name  of 
the  vital  functions,  when  the  organs  have  Ackerontia  atrdpoM,  The  maridngs  upon 
not  only  ceased  to  act,  but  have  lost  the  the  back  of  the  thorax  very  closely  re- 
susceptwility  of  renewed  action.  Death  semble  a  skull,  or  death's-head ;  hence  the 
takes  place  either  from  the  natural  decay  English  name.  It  measures  from  4  to  5 
of  the  organism,  as  in  old  a^e,  or  from  inches  in  expanse.  It  emits  peculiar 
derangements  or  lesions  of  the  vital  sounds,  somewhat  resembling  the  speak- 
organs  caused  by  disease  or  injury.  The  ing  of  a  mouse,  but  how  these  are  pro- 
signs  of  actual  death  in  a  human  being  duced  naturalists  have  not  been  able 
are  the  cessation  of  breathing  and  of  the  satisfactorily  to  explain.  It  attacks  bee- 
beating  of  the  heart;  insensibility  of  the  hives,  pillages  the  honey,  and  disperses 
eye  to  light,  pallor  of  the  bodv,  complete  the  inhabitants.  It  is  regarded  by  the 
muscular  relaxation,  succeeded  bv  a  vulgar  as  the  forerunner  of  death  or  other 
statue-like  stiffness  or  rigidity  which  lasts  calamity. 

from  one  to  nine  days ;  and  decomposi-  T^Aaf  Yi  Vail  A  v  &  narrow  valley  in 
tion.  which  begins  to  take  place  after  the  -*'«»*'«  ^  ttucjr,  California-  between 
rigidity  has  yielded,  beginning  first  in  the  the  Panamint  and  Funeral  Mountains, 
lower  portion  of  the  body  and  gradually  its  central  part  covered  with  salt  and 
extending  to  the  chest  and  face.  What  800  or  400  feet  below  sea  leveL  It  is 
becomes  of  the  mind  or  thinking  prin-  considered  the  dryest  and  hottest  place  in 
ciple,  in  man  or  animal,  after  death,  is  a  the  United  States,  its  temperature  having 
matter  of  philosophical  conjecture  or  re-  reached  the  extreme  of  122*  F.  It  is 
ligious  faith.  so  called   because   a  jparty  of  emigrants 

Dftfttk    ^^^^^  o'  old  ^^  entire  loss  or  perished  there  in  1849. 
^vai«M|  forfeiture  of  civil  rights;   the  TlAofTi.umfAli     the  popular  name   of 
separation  of  a  man  from  civil  society,  ^^^^"'  watuu,    ^j^^  Anobium  «e«tel«- 
or  from  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  as   tum^   a   coleop- 
by  banishment,  abjuration  of  the  realm,  terous  insect  &  my 

entering  into  a  monastery,  etc  that  inh  a  b  i  t  s  V.^^H^ 

DfifttlL  I^-^i^^^  0'»  &  grotesque  allegor-  the     wood-work  Jfl^^V 

M^^n^fMf  i^^i  representation  in  which  the  of  houses.      In  ^H^t\^ 

figure  of  Death,  generally  in  the  form  of  calling    to    one  ^^^/  I    i 

a    skeleton,    is    represented    interrupting  another  they      \mtk    W     f   ^7 
people    of    every    condition    and    in    all  make  a  peculiar         '^^  \         \ 

situations,  and  carrying  them  away ;  so  ticking  sound,         DMth-Wfttoh  Bestis  iA. 
caUed  from  the  mocking  activity  usually  which    supersti-      te-datumS.—i,    Natural 
displayed    by    the    figure    of    Death    as   tion   has   inter-     tkwm.  3.  Magnified.  8.  H«id 
he    leads    away    his    victims.     It    was  preted  as  a  fore-      ••  se^i  from  wndTiiasth 
frequently  drawn  by  artists  of  the  mid-  runner  of  death. 

die  ages  for  cemeteries  and  cloisters.  mij«Qlg  (dftlm-kl),  a  sudden  breakinc 
These  representations  were  common  in  -'^*'«*'*^  op  of  ice  in  a  river;  used  by 
Germany,  and  also  In  France,  where  they  geologists  for  any  sudden  outbreak  of 
received  the  name  of  Dan»e  Afacahre,  the  water,  hurling  before  it  and  dispersing 
derivation  of  which  has  been  much  dis-  stones  and  other  debris,  ^    ^      „ 

puted.  The  series  attributed  to^Hans  Debentnre  ^^^V***  ?*''' ^^1^^^ 
Holbein,  the  younger,  was  first  published  ^^^w^**"^^  (declaratory  deed)  given 
at  Lyons  in  41  plates,  increased  in  a  sub-  bv  a  public  company  in  acknowledginent 
sequent  edition  by  12  additional  plates,  of  borrowed  money.  ^It  gives  the  holder 
A  remarkable  Dance  of  Death  was  the  first  claim  for  dividends,  while  the 
painted,  in  fresco,  on  the  walls  of  the  capital  sum  lent  is  usually  assured  on 
churchyard  in  the  suburb  of  St  John  at  the  securi^  of  the  whole  undertaking. 
Basel,  which  was  injured,  in  early  times.  With  the  deed,  coupons  or  wamnta  for 
by  being  washed  over,  and  is  now  entirely  the  payment  of  interest  at  specified  datai 
destroved.  This  piece  has  been  ascribed  are  generally  issued.  Custom-house  certi- 
te  Holbein;  but  it  has  long  since  been  ficates  of  drawback  are  also  termed 
proved  that  it  existed  sixty  years  before  debentures.    .^  .,     . .        _  . 

ws birth.  ^     ,,  ^^   Deborah  ^^«^?-?^'l?«^rS^*?'' 

YIaa^^I*  •ma4>a  the  proportion  of  deaths  *'*'»'^*««  prophetess  who  lived  in  the 
Iieatn-ratey  imoS™^  inhabitants  time  of  the  fudges,  by  the  aid  of  Barak 
of  a  town,  country,  etc     It  is  usually  delivered   the  northern  tribes  from   the 
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Se  Bow  Deoandria 

oppression  of  Jabin,  and  secured  a  peace  a  short  cucumber,  contains  a  sweet,  yel- 
or  forty  years'  duration.    The  triumphal  low,  edible  pulp. 

ode  (Judges,  v)  attributed  to  her  is  a  l)Aoalo?1ie  (dek'a-log;  Gr.  deka,  ten, 
remarkable  specimen  of  Hebrew  poetry.  -^wwaw^m.w  ^^^^^  logos,  a  word),  the 
De  Bow  ^^®  1^)*  James  D.  B.,  bom  ten  commandments,  which,  according  to 
at  Charleston,  South  Caro-  Exod.,  xx,  and  Deut,  v,  were  given  by 
lina;  in  1820;  died  in  1867.  An  able  Ood  to  Moses  on  two  tables  of  stone, 
statistician,  he  founded  in  1845  De  Bow's  The  Jews  call  them  the  ten  words.  Jews 
Commercial  Review,  and  in  1847  be-  and  Christians  have  divided  the  ten  corn- 
came  professor  of  political  economy  and  mandments  differently ;  and  in  some  Cath- 
statistics  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  olic  catechisms  the  second  commandment 
In  1855  he  published  Industrial  Resources  has  been  united  with  the  first,  and  the 
of  the  South  and  West.  tenth  has  been  divided  into  two. 

Debreczin  Wf;*!!?!'«°>»  J,  ^^  ^J  Decameron.  See  Boccaccio. 

Huneary,   on   the   edge  of  ,  .  ^ 

the  great  central  plain,  113  miles  E.  of  DeGfl.niTlft  (d^l^&9),  Alezandbb  Gab- 
Budapest  Its  houses  are  mostly  of  a  *'*'^**"*1'*  bbiel,  an  eminent  French 
single  story;  the  streets  broad  and  un-  painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1803; 
paved.  Among  the  principal  edifices  are  kUled  while  hunting  at  Fontainebleau  in 
the  Protestant  church  and  college.  Manu-  1860.  His  paintings  include  pictures  of 
factures  are  coarse  woolens,  leather,  soap,  Oriental  scenery  and  character,  historical 
tobacco-pipes,  casks,  etc.  A  large  trade  pictures,  genre  pictures  and  animals. 
18  done  in  cattle.  Pop.  (1910)  92,729.  Ha  HaTiilnllA  i^^  ka9-dol),  Augustin 
Debs  Eugene  ViCTOB.  labor  leader  and  '^'^  ^*"^""^  Pyrame,  one  of  the 
'  socialist,  bom  at  Terre  Haute,  most  illustrious  of  modern  botanists, 
Indiana,  in  1855.  A  locomotive  fireman,  whose  natural  system  of  classification, 
he  rose  to  be  president  of  the  American  with  some  modifications,  is  the  one  still 
Railway  Union,  and  in  1897  Chairman  of  generally  used,  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
the  National  Council  Social  Democracy  1778;  died  there  in  1841.  He  took  up  the 
of  America.  While  managing  a  railroad  fitudy  of  medicine  at  Oeneva  and  Paris, 
strike  in  1894  he  was  charged  with  con-  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Cuvier 
spiracy  and  acquitted,  but  was  imprisoned  and  Lamarck,  whom  he  aided  in  various 
for  SIX  months  for  contempt  of  court  He  scientific  researches.  After  returning  to 
has  been  the  presidential  candidate  of  the  his  native  city  he  again  visited  Paris, 
aoaal  Democracy  since  1900.  and  took  his  medical  degree,  selecting  as 

Debt,  tmattawat  «oa  v««:/>^^f  n^M  the  subject  of  his  thesis  the  medical  prop- 
o/cut,    NATIONAL.     See  National  Debt,  e^ies  of  plants.    In  1804  he  lecturld  fe 

DebnsSV  (d^-ha-se'),  Claude  Achille,  the  College  of  France  on  vegetable  physi- 
ArcMuo9jr  ^  French  composer,  bom  at  ology;  and  the  following  year  publisned 
St.  Germain-en-Lave,  August  22,  1862.  an  outline  of  his  course,  under  the  title 
He  is  the  leader  of  the  extremists  of  tiie  of  Principea  de  Botanique,  prefixed  to  the 
young  French  school  in  finding  new  meth-  third  edition  of  Lamarck*s  Flore  Fran- 
ods  of  expression,  and  has  introduced  a  c^ise.  In  this  outline  he  laid  the  basis 
new  system  of  color  into  music.  His  of  the  system  of  classification  which  he 
scale  basis  is  of  six  whole  notes,  used  afterwards  developed  in  larger  and  more 
frequently  incomplete.  His  works,  which  celebrated  works.  In  1808  he  obtained 
are  very  numerous,  include  the  operatic  the  chair  of  botany  in  the  faculty  of 
masterpiece,  PeVUas  et  Melisande,  La  medicine  at  the  University  of  Montpeilier. 
Mer,  Ariettes  ouhlides,  Images,  incidental  In  1816  he  returned  to  Oeneva,  where 
music  to  King  Lear,  the  Petite  Suite,  a  chair  of  natural  history  was  expressly 
Trois  Nocturnes,  and  many  songs.  created  for  him,  and  where  he  continued 

Decade  (<^^^'^d «'  Latin,  decas,  decadis:  for  many  years  to  extend  the  boundaries 
Greek  dekas,  from  deka,  ten)  of  his  favorite  science  bv  his  lectures  and 
is  sometimes  used  for  the  number  ten,  or  publications.  His  chief  works  are: 
for  an  aggregate  of  ten.  The  term  is  L^Histoire  de»  Plantes  Grasses,  Regni 
now  usually  applied  to  an  aggregate  of  Vegetahilis  systema  Naturale  (incom- 
» ten  years.  plete),    Th^orie    BUmentaire    de    Bota- 

DecafiTOn     (dek'a-gon),  in  geometry,  a  nique,  Organographie  VSgHale,  Physiola- 
^^^  figure  of  ten  sides.  gie   vMtale  and  Prodromus  Systematis 

Decaisnefl.   (de-kft'n«-a) ,    a    genus    of  Naturalis,  the  latter  completed  by  his  son 
*^    plants,  nat.  order  Lardiz-  Alphonse    (1806-93),    also   an   eminent 
abalacee,  growing  on  the  Himalayas  7000  botanist    and    member    of    the    French 
feet  above   the  sea.     It  sends  up  erect  Institute. 

stalks  like  walking-sticks,  bearing  leaves  T^AAOTiilTio  Tde-kau'dri-a),  in  th'' 
2  feet  long.     Its  fruit,  which  rambles  i^^Cailttna    Ll^nean  system   of  bS. 
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Decapitation  ilecimal  System 

any,  the  tenth  class  of  plants.  The  perhaps  a  general  title  of  honor  borne  bj 
tlowers  have  ten  stamens,  and  one.  two,  them.  One  of  them  distinffuiahed  him- 
three,  or  more  pistils.  It  includes  the  self  by  his  opposition  to  the  Soman  arms 
pink,  Lychnis,  Saxifrage,  etc.  during  the  reigns  of  Domitian  and  Trajan. 

TlAnanifatinii  (de-kap-i-tA'shon),  be-  Ue  entered  the  province  of  M<Bsi«,  de- 
l/ecapitliuua  heading,  capital  pan-  feated  and  killed  Appius  Sabinus,  the 
ishment  inflicted  by  the  sword,  ax,  or  Koman  governor,  and  captured  many  im- 
guillotine.  portant  towns  and  fortresses.     Domitian 

Defi&nodA  (de-kap'o-da ;  Gr.  deka,  agreed  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute,  whidi 
A#w»yv\M»  ^^^  j^jj^  poiw,  podoa,  a  was  continued  by  Nerva,  but  refused  by 
foot). —  (1)  The  highest  order  of  crusta-  Trajan,  who  subdued  Dacia,  and  I>eceb> 
ceans,  so  called  from  having  iive  pairs  of  alus.  to  escape  falling  into  the  hands 
legs.  Thej  are  subdivided  into  Bra-  of  the  victors,  committed  suicide, 
chyura,  the  short-tailed  decapods  or  llAAAmber  (de-sem1i>6r),  the  twelfth 
crabs;  Macrura,  or  long  tailed,  including  ^^^v^"**^*  month  of  our  year,  from 
the  shrimp,  lobster,  prawn,  crayfish^  etc ;  the  Latin  decern,  ten,  because  in  the  Bo- 
and  Anomura,  of  woich  the  hermit-crab  man  year  instituted  by  Romulus  it  con- 
is  an  example.  (2)  One  of  the  two  stituted  the  tenth  month,  the  year  t>e- 
divisions  of  the  dibranchiate  cuttle-fishes  ginning  with  March.  In  December  the 
(the  other  being  the  Octopoda).  They  sun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and 
have  two  arms  longer  than  the  other  passes  the  winter  solstice, 
eight,  and  bear  the  suctorial  discs  only  at  TlAAAmirira  (de-sem'v^rs),  the  tea 
the  extremities.  lICCCmvirB    magistrates  who  had  ab- 

flAAQTinlift  (de-kap'o-lis),  a  district  of  solute  authority  in  ancient  Rome    (B.a 
iiCUapuilB  ancient    Palestine   contain-  451-449).     See  Appiue  CUiudiu$, 
ing  ten  cities,  partly  on  the  east,  partly  TI*miliiAiifl  (de-sid'a-us),  is  a  term  ap- 
on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  iieOiaUOU*   p^^  ^  i^^any  to  varioos 

T>*Aoafir1«i  (dek'as-tn;  Gr.  deka,  ten,  organs  of  plants,  particularly  leaTes. 
^cuttBbjriu  ^^  9tylo9,  a  column),  a  to  indicate  their  annual  falL  A  tree  rf 
portico  or  colonnade  of  ten  columns.  which  the  leaves  fall  annually  is  called 

D^Afttnr  (de-kft't«r),  a  city,  capital  a  deciduous  tree,  and  the  same  term  is 
^cu»iiur  ^£  Macon  Ck).,  Illinois,  39  applied  to  the  leaves  themselvea.  Tbe 
miles  B.  of  Springfield.  It  has  iron-  term  is  also  applied  in  soology  to  parts 
works,  flour  and  cereal  mills,  and  many  which  fall  off  at  a  certain  stage  of  aa 
other  industries.  It  is  an  important  animal's  existence,  as  the  hair,  horns 
railroad  center  and  a  place  of  consider-  and  teeth  of  certain  animals, 
able  trade.    Pop.  81,140.  BAAimol    (des'i-mal)  Fbaotidiis.     See 

TUootnr  Stephen,  an  able  American  ^cuiiiuw  ^roetUm. 
^^^  '  naval  commander,  bom  in  TIaaivviqI  flvof  atti  ^  ^®  name  gilrea 
1779;  killed  in  a  duel  in  1820.  Among  the  A^ecimai  DyBieHL,  ^  any  system  of 
diief  exploits  of  his  life  were  the  burn-  weights,  measures,  or  money  in  whidi 
ing  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia  under  the  the  unit  is  always  multiplied  by  10  or 
guns  of  the  forts  of  Tripoli ;  the  capture  some  power  of  10  to  give  a  higher  de- 
of  the  British  frigate  Macedonian  in  nomination,  and  divided  by  10  or  a  power 
1812;  his  attempted  escape  from  the  of  10  for  a  lower  denomination,  mils 
blockade  of  New  York  harbor,  1813-14;  svstem  has  been  rigidly  carried  out  ia 
and  his  chastisement  of  the  Algerines,  France  in  all  its  weights  and  measures, 
1815.  He  was  renowned  for  his  cool  in-  and  the  principle  obtains  in  the  ooinaae 
trepidity  and  great  resolution.  of  Belgium,  Italy,   Spain,  PortucalTae 

DfififtKAinllA  (d^kfts-vei),  a  town  of  United  States,  and  some  other  couatriea. 
.A^^wn&vvxAxv  j'rance,  dep.  Aveyron,  To  express  the  higher  denomiaatiooB, 
with  coal  and  iron  mines  and  large  Iron-  that  is  to  say,  the  unit  multiplied  by 
works.    Pop.  (1906)  9749.  10,  100,  1000,  10,000,  the  French,  in  ttieir 

l^AAAoit  (dek'an;  Sanskrit,  Daheh^na^  metric  system,  make  use  of  the  preAzes 
xrvvvcuA  ^jjg  south),  a  term  locally  dioa^  heoio,  kilo,  myria,  derived  from  the 
limited  to  the  territory  of  Hindustan  ly-  Greek;  thus,  the  m^tre  beinr  the  unit  of 
ing  between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Kistna,  length,  d4oam^re  is  10  metres,  Jkeefo- 
but  generally  understood  to  include  the  mitn  100  metres,  kilomifre  1000  mMiea. 
whole  country  south  of  tiie  Vlndhya  To  express  lower  denominations,  that  is. 
Mountains,  thus  comprising  the  Presl-  tentlis,  handredtJis,  etc.,  the  Latin  pre- 
dency  of  Madras  and  part  of  Bombay,  fixes  dM,  eenH,  wUiU  are  used  in  tbe 
Hvderabad,  Mysore,  Travancore  and  same  way;  thus  a  cenHUtre  is  the  hna- 
other  native  states.  dredth  part  of  a  Utre,  dMttfre  the  tentji 

Secebalus  ^<i^8pV*i""i'  *fe  '**™*  p*^"**  ^',*  ?*''?;  ^«  *>^"  ^^  *^«  ^^^i* 

^wwwcMMv    several   Dadan  kings,   or  system  is  the  linear  moasoie^  the  unit  of 
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which  IS  the  mfttre,  supposed  to  be  the  enemy's  coods,  with  the  exception  of 
ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  the  contraband  of  war ;  (8)  neutral  goods,  ex- 
earth's  meridian  (39.37  inches).  The  cept  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
square  of  10  mMres,  or  square  d^cam^tre,  capture  under  an  enemy's  flag ;  and  (4) 
called  an  are,  is  the  unit  of  surface  mean-  blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must 
ure.  The  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  be  effective. — Declaration  of  War,  the 
metre,  or  cubic  d^cim^tre,  called  a  litre,  formal  notice  of  hostilities. — Declaration 
is  the  unit  of  liquid  capacity.  The  cube  of  London,  an  instrument  agreed  upon, 
of  the  mfetre,  called  a  »t^e,  is  the  unit  but  not  ratified,  by  ten  maritime  powers, 
of  soUd  measure..  The  weight  of  a  cubic  codifying  the  principles  of  naval  warfare, 
centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  39.2"*  DAolorfifinTi  nf  TrtAt^-nanAArtntk 
lahr.  (4'»  Centigrade),  called  a  (gramme,  -l^eCiaraUOn  01  inaepenacnce. 
is  the  unit  of  weight.  The  unit  of  money  A  famous  state  paper  issued  by  the 
is  the  franc,  which  is  divided  into  dSoimet  American  Ck>ntinental  Congress  on  July 
and  centimes.  4th.  1776.    It  was  drawn  up  by  Thomas 

Decimation  (de-si-ma'shun),  the  se-  Jefferson,  as  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
^^vAauMVAVM  lection  of  the  tenth  man  pointed  for  the  purpose,  and  declared  that 
of  a  corps  of  soldiers  by  lot  for  punish-  the  united  colonies  of  America  were 
ment,  practiced  by  the  Romans.  Some-  'Free  and  Independent  States,'  giving 
times  every  tenth  man  was  executed ;  at  length  the  reasons  for  this  act,  which 
sometimes  only  one  man  of  each  com-  was  based  on  the  unjust  and  oppressive 
pany,  the  tenth  in  order.  The  term  is  treatment  of  the  colonies  by  the  king 
freqaently  used  in  a  loose  way  for  the  and  parliament  of  Bngland. 
destruction  of  a  great  but  indennite  pro-  l)AAlAiisiAn  (de-klen'shun),  in  gram- 
portion  of  neople,  as  of  an  army  or  in-  -^^^vivixoxv**  ^^j,^  ^^  aggregate  of  the 
habitants  of  a  country.  inflections    or    changes    of    form    which 

Dfimnfl  (dfi-8h%-us),  C.  Mnssius  Qxjin-  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  receive 
^/wAU9  jjj^  Trajanub,  a  Roman  em-  in  certain  languages  according  to  their 
peror,  who  reigned  from  a.d  249  to  a.d.  meaning  or  relation  to  oUier  words  in  a 
251.  He  persecuted  the  Christians,  and  sentence,  such  variations  being  compre- 
perished  with  his  army  in  a  battle  near  bended  under  the  three  heads  of  number, 
Abridnm  against  the  Goths.  gender,   and   case,    the   latter   being   the 

Dpnlr  C^®')>  A  horizontal  platform  or  most  numerous.  See  Caee, 
xrwA  floor  extending  from  side  to  side  Decliriotion  (dek-ll-nft'shnn),  in 
of  a  ship,  and  formed  of  planking  sup-  ^^^*^^^^^^*»'  astronomy,  the  dis- 
ported by  the  beams.  In  ships  of  large  tance  of  a  heavenly  bodv  from  the 
sise  there  are  several  decks  one  over  the  celestial  equator  (equinoctial),  measured 
other.  The  quarter-deck  is  that  above  on  a  great  circle  passing  through  the 
the  npper  deck,  reaching  forwards  from  pole  and  also  through  the  body.  It  is 
the  stern  to  the  gangway.  said  to  be  north  or  south  according  as 

DaaVat  '^ouab.  See  D  ekker,  the  body  is  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 
^/WA.uX|   rpjiomas,  Oreat  circles  passing  through  the  poles, 

TlAtftlnrftfiAit  (dek-la-r&'sh  un),  an  and  cutting  the  equator  at  right  angles, 
J/eciarftlriUU  i^yowal  or  formal  sUte-  are  called  circles  of  declination.  Twenty- 
ment ;  especially  a  simple  affirmation  four  circles  of  declination,  dividing  the 
snbstitnted  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  solemn  equator  into  twenty-four  arcs  ox  15^ 
afllrmation,  or  aflldavit,  which  modern  each,  are  called  hour  circles  or  horary 
law  allows  in  a  variety  of  cases,  such  as  circles. — ^Declination  of  the  compass  or 
those  which  relate  to  the  revenues  of  needle,  or  maanetic  declination,  is  the 
customs  or  excise,  the  post-office,  and  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from 
other  departments  of  administration,  the  true  meridian  of  a  place.  This  is 
Justices  of  the  peace,  notaries,  etc,  are  different  at  different  places,  and  at  the 
also  empowered  in  various  cases  to  take  same  place  at  different  times.  The 
Tolontary  declarations  in  lieu  of  oaths,  declination  at  London  was  11*"  15'  E.  in 
solemn  affirmations  and  affidavits.— Dec-  1576,  0**  in  1662,  19""  30'  w.  in  1760.  24'* 
laration  of  Independence,  the  solemn  dec-  27'  w.,  its  maximum,  in  1815,  subse- 
laration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  quently  changing  eastward. 
SUtes  of  America,  on  July  4,  1776,  by  Declinometer  (dek-li-n<«n'e-t6r),  an 
which  they  formally  renounced  their  sub-  *'^^**'*v"*^«^*  instrument  for  deter- 
jection  to  the  government  of  Britain. —  mining  the  magnetic  declination,  and  for 
Declaration  of  Paris,  an  instrument  observing  its  variations.  In  magnetic 
signed  at  the  Congress  of  Paris,  1866.  observatories  there  are  permanent  instru- 
and   aabsequently  accepted  by  the  chief  ments  of  this  kind,  and   they   are  now 

Kwer«.     It  declared  (1)  privateering  to  commonly    made    self-registering.      Such 
abolished ;   (2)   a  neutral  flag  covers  iBStnupents  register  the  small  hourly  and 
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annual  variations  in  declination,  and  also 
the  Tariations  due  to  magnetic  atormM. 

Deoomposition  i^tiSfc^^''"^*^ 

separation  of  the  constituents  of  a  body 
from  one  another.  Rouffhly  speakinz — 
for  it  is  a  difference  oi  degree  rather 
than  of  kind— decomposition  is  either 
artificial  or  spontaneous.  Artificial  de- 
composition is  produced  in  bodies  by 
the  action  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  or 
chemical  reagents;  spontaneous,  in  bodies 
which  quickly  undergo  change  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  unless  special  precautions 
are  taken  to  preserve  them.  The  bodies 
of  the  mineral,  and  the  definite  crystal- 
lized principles  of  the  organic,  world  be- 
long to  the  first;  organized  matter,  such 
as  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  organic 
fluids,  such  as  blood,  milk,  bile,  and  the 
complex  non-crystallized  bodies,  albumen, 
gelatin,  emulsin,  etc.,  belong  to  the  sec- 
ond. 

Decorated  style    ^^^^^:>',t 


Deeorated  Style.— York  Cathedrml,  West  Front, 
tecture,  in  use  in  Britain  from  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  it  passed  into  the 


perpendicular.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  Ekrly  English,  from  which  it  was  de- 
veloped, by  the  more  flowing  or  wstj 
lines  of  its  tracery,  especially  of  iu 
windows,  by  the  more  graceful  com- 
binations of  its  foliage,  by  the  greater 
richness  of  the  decorations  of  the  capitals 
of  its  columns,  and  of  the  moldings  of 
its  doorways  and  niches,  finials,  etc,  and 
generally  by  a  style  of  omamentatioQ 
more  profuse  and  naturalistic,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  florid.  The  most  dis- 
tinctive ornament  of  the  style  is  the  bali- 
flower,  which  is  usually  inserted  in  a 
hollow  molding.     (See  BaU-flotcer,) 

Decoration  Day  i^,«  ""^'flf^i 

ceremony  of  decorating  the  graves  of 
soldiers  of  the  late  Civil  war  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  30th  of  May  of 
each  year,  is  made  possible  through  the 
organization  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  whose  posts  in  every  State  of 
the  Union  keep  records  of  soldiers'  graves 
for  the  purpose.  It  is  a  legal  holiday  in 
several  of  the  States,  and  is  observed 
throughout  the  North  slM  in  parts  of 
the  South. 

DeCOV  (d^l^oi'),  a  place  into  which 
^«^vvj  ^^^  fowls  are  enticed  in.  order 
to  be  caught  A  decoy  pond  is  kept  only 
in  a  secluded  situation.  Several  channels 
or  pipes  of  a  curved  form,  covered  with 
light  hooped  network,  lead  from  the  pond 
in  various  directions.  The  wild  fowl  are 
induced  to  enter  the  wide  mouth  of  the 
channel  by  tamed  ducks,  also  called 
decoys,  trained  for  the  purpose,  or  bj 
grain  scattered  on  the  water.  When  they 
have  got  well  into  the  covered  channel 
they  are  surprised  by  the  decoy-man  and 
his  dog,  and  driven  up  into  the  funnel 
net  at  the  far  end,  where  thev  are  easily 
caught  The  details  differ  in  different 
cases,  but  this  is  the  general  principle  of 
the  contrivance. 

T)A/»rAA  (de-kre),  in  general,  an  order, 
1/ecree  ^^t,  or  law  made  by  a 
superior  as  a  rule  to  govern  inferiors. 
In  law  it  is  a  judicial  decision  or  detei^ 
mination  of  a  litigated  cause.  Formerly, 
in  England,  the  term  was  specially  used 
for  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  equity, 
but  the  word  judgment  is  now  used  in 
reference  to  the  decisions  of  all  the  divi- 
sions of  the  supreme  court  as,  also,  in 
the  United  States.  The  word  is  still  used 
in  Scotland  for  the  final  judgment  of  a 
court,  frequently  In  the  form  decreet. 

term  for  the  decree  of  divorce  Issued  by 
a  court  on  satisfactory  proof  being  given 
in  support  of  a  petition  for  diasolotion 
of   marriage;   it   remains   imperfiect  for 
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Decrepitation  Deemster 

at  least  six  months,  and   is  then  made  and  Cheshire :  rises  in  Lake  Bala,  Meri- 

absolute,     *  unless'     sufficient    cause     is  onethshire;    flows    to    the   Irish    Sea   20 

shown  why  it  should  not  be  made  so.    If  miles   below   Chester.      (3)    A  river   of 

within   the   time  appointed   good  reason  Scotland,  county  of  Kirkcudbright:  rises 

can  be  shown  for  such  a  proceeding,  the  in  Loch  Dee,  situated  among  the  western 

decree  nisi  will  be  reyersed,  or  a  further  hills,  flows  s.  E.  and  8.,  and  falls  into 

inquiry  will  be  ordered.  Kirkcudbright     Bay.       Each     of     these 

DefireTlitation    (d  e-kr  ep-i-t&'shun),  streams    is    between    80    and    90    miles 

A^^^VAV^AIfOrVAVU      ^^         ^^^         ^£         flylUg  loUg. 

asunder  with  a  crackling  noise  on  being  ]Qaa      John,  an  English  mathematidaa 

heated,  or  the  crackling  noise,  attended  -^^^9    alchemist  and  astrologer,  born  in 

with   the  flying  asunder  of  their  parts,  1527 ;  died  in  1608.    In  early  life  he  suc- 

made  by  several  salts  and  minerals  when  cessfully    devoted   much    of  his   time   to 

heated.      It    is    caused    by    the    unequal  mathematical,    astronomical    and    chemi- 

gudden  expansion  of  their  substance  by  cal  studies.     In  the  reign   of  Mary  he 

the    heat,    or    by    the    expansion    and  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  practic- 

volatilization  of  water  held  mechanically  ing  the  'black  art';   but  was  in  favor 

within  them.  with  Elizabeth,  who  is  said  to  have  em- 

DenrMinPTiilA  (dft-kre-shen'dO),    an  ployed  him  on  secret  political  missions, 

^CUrcBOCiiUU   Italian   term   in  music  and  paid  him  a  fixed  salary.     In  1581, 

which  denotes  the  gradual  weakening  of  along    with    a    man    named    Kelly,    he 

the  sound,  or  the  reverse  of  crescendo.  visited  several  of  the  continental  courts. 

Decretals  (d^-l^i^S'tals),     a     general  pretending  to  raise  spirits.     In  1595  he 

A#«^vA«^MMa  name    for    the    papal    de-  obtained  from  the  queen  the  wardenship 

crees,  comprehending  the  rescripts    (an-  of  Manchester  College.     Here  he  resided 

swers  to  inquiries  and  petitions),  decrees  for  nine  years,  and  then  returned  to  his 

(judicial    decisions    by    the    Rota    Ro'  old  residence  at  Mortlake,  where  he  died, 

mana),    mandates     (official    instructions  leaving  behind  him  many  works,  partly 

for    ecclesiastical    ofacers,    courts,    etcK  of  a  scientific  character,  partly  dealing 

edicts     (papal    ordinances    in    general),  with   the   occult  sciences,   invocation  ol 

and  general  resolutions  of  the  councils,  spirits,  etc 

The  oecretals  form  a  most  important  por-  J^aaA  (ddd),  in  law,  a  writing  con- 
tion  of  tiie  Roman  Catholic  canon  law,  *'*'''**  taining  some  contract  or  agree- 
the  authoritative  collection  of  them  being  ment,  and  the  evidence  of  Its  execution, 
that  made  by  the  orders  of  Gregory  Ix.  made  between  parties  legally  capable  of 
and  published  in  1234.  entering  into  a  contract  or  agreement; 
SedllAIIl  ^^  "^^  ^'  Norfolk  C3o.,  particularly  an  instrument  on  paper  or 
^  ^  Massachusetts,  9  miles  8.  w.  parchment,  conveying  real  estate  to  a 
of  Boston.  It  has  manufactures  of  purchaser  or  donee.  It  is  either  an  in- 
woolen  goods,  carpets,  machinery,  pot-  denture  or  a  deed-poll;  the  former  made 
tery  etc  It  was  the  birthplace  of  between  two  or  more  persons  in  different 
Fisher  Ames.  Pop.  9284.  interests,  the  latter  made  by  a  single 
Dedieatioii  (ded-l-ka'shun),  the  act  person,  or  by  two  or  more  persons  hav- 
^^^uAVAWAvu  ^f  consecrating  some-  ing  similar  interests, 
thing  to  a  divine  being,  or  to  a  sacred  l)AA|y  (d§g),  a  town  and  fortress  in 
use,  often  with  religious  solemnities.  *^^^B  Bhurtpore.  Central  India,  57 
Also  an  address  prefixed  to  a  book,  and  miles  northwest  of  Agra^  situated  in  the 
formerly  inscribed  to  a  patron,  testifsring  midst  of  marshes,  and  almost  surrounded 
respect  and  recommending  the  work  to  by  water  during  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
his  protection  and  favor;  now  chiefly  At  the  southwest  corner  is  a  lofty  rock, 
addressed  to  friends  of  the  author,  or  to  on  which  the  citadel  stands.  It  was 
public  characters,  simply  as  a  mark  of  taken  in  1804  by  General  Fraser,  and 
affection  or  esteem.  dismantled  after  the  capture  of  Bhartpur 
Dftdnntion  (de-duk'shun),  in  reason-  by  Lord  Combermere.  Pop.  15,828. 
A#^uuvMvu  ^g^  ^g  ^Q^  ^p  method  of  llAATnater  (dSm'ster),  an  officer  for- 
drawing  inferences,  or  of  deducing  con-  *'«'Viii.ovcx  merly  attached  to  the  High 
elusions  from  premises;  or  that  which  is  Ck>urt  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  who 
drawn  from  premises.  See  Logic,  formally  pronounced  the  doom  or  sen- 
T)a^  i^^)f  uie  name  of  several  British  tence  of  death  on  condemned  criminals. 
'^^^  rivers.  (1)  A  river  of  Scotland,  The  office  was  conjoined  with  that  of 
partly  in  Kincardineshire,  but  chiefly  in  executioner.  The  name  is  now  given  in 
Aberdeenshire,  one  of  toe  most  finely  the  Isle  of  Man  to  two  judges  who  act 
wooded  and  one  of  the  best  salmon  rivers  as  the  chief-justices  of  the  island,  the 
in  Britain.  The  city  of  Aberdeen  stands  one  presiding  over  the  northern,  the  other 
at  its  mouth.     (2)  A  river  of  N.  Wales  over  the  southern  division.     They  hold 
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Deep  Sea  Exploration  Default 

eonrts  weekly  at  DoofUi,  Ramsey,  and  ten  oonntiee,  are  deroted  to  deer  forests, 
other  places.  The  land  is  asually,  in  by  far  the  neater 

Deep  Sea  Exploration.  W^^i  ^"L^J^^^^J^'yf^''^ 

the  deeper  areas  of  the  ocean.  The  numbers  of  grouse  and  other  game  as 
method  employed  by  sounding  with  ap-  well  as  deer.  A  great  many  of  the  foi^ 
paratus  fitted  to  bring  up  specimens  of  ests  are  rented  by  sportsmen  from  the 
organic  life  and  of  the  sea  bottom,  proprietors,  and  the  rents  drawn  are 
American  explorations  were  conducted  considerable,  ranging  from  £1000  to 
from  1872  onwards  by  the  U.  S.  Ck>a8t  £5000,  and  even  much  more,  per  annum 
Survey  and  the  Fish  Ck>mmi8sion,  while  for  a  single  forest  Crofters  nave  often 
several  European  nations  have  engaged  been  removed  from  their  holdings  in 
in  similar  work.  The  most  important  of  order  that  the  land  might  be  incorpo- 
these  explorations  was  that  of  the  Eng-  rated  in  some  deer  forest,  and  this  has 
lish  ship  Challenger  (1872-76),  which  been  regarded  as  a  great  grievance.  On 
widely  traversed  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  other  hand,  the  lessees  of  the  forests 
and  brought  up  numerous  and  extraor-  have  expended  large  sums  of  money  in 
dinary  specimens  of  deep  sea  animal  the  country,  and  the  rents  paid  the  pro- 
life.  The  sea-bottom  was  also  examined  prietors  have  enabled  them  to  do  the 
and  much  learned  concerning  its  make-up  same. 

and  conditions.  One  interesting  feature  T)AAr«|rrftflfl.  ^®  name  of  several  North 
•f  the  results  is  that  many  of  the  ani-  *''^*  gxcwwj  American  plants  of  the 
mals    found    are    phosphorescent,    them-  genus  Rhewia. 

selves  lighting  up  their  dark  abode.  DeCTwinoilfie     ^®    common    name   of 

Deer  fdfir).  a  general  name  for  the  *''^*  ***vi*»^|  ^^^  animals  belonging 
'^  ^"^  ungulate  or  hoofed  ruminating  to  the  genus  Meridnet,  an  American 
animals  constituting  the  family  Cervids,  genus  of  rodent  animals  allied  to  the 
of  which  the  typical  genus  is  Cervue,  mice  and  the  jerboas  of  the  Old  World, 
the  stag  or  red  deer.  The  distinguishing  The  deer-mouse  of  Canada  (if.  Cosodeii- 
characteristics  of  the  genus  are,  that  the  sit)  is  a  pretty  little  animal  of  the 
members  of  it  have  solid  branching  horns  sise  of  a  mouse,  with  very  long  hind- 
which  they  shed  every  year,  and  eight  legs  and  a  tail,  and  very  short  forelegs, 
cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  Jaw  and  none  TI^PTwctii.11rifi9  ^i^  exciting  but  la^ 
in  the  upper.  The  horns  or  antiers  •^'CCl^-SWllluiilf,  b^rlous  mode  of 
always  exist  on  the  head  of  the  male,  hunting  the  red  deer,  in  which,  on 
and  in  the  reindeer  on  that  of  the  female,  account  of  the  extreme  shyness  of  the 
The  forms  of  the  boms  are  various ;  game,  their  far-sightedness  and  keen  sense 
sometimes  they  spread  into  broad  palms  of  smell  they  have  to  be  approached  by 
which  send  out  sharp  snan  around  their  cautious  manoeuvring  before  a  chance 
outer  edges;  sometimes  they  divide  fan-  of  obtaining  a  shot  occurs.  Great  pa- 
tastically  into  branches,  some  of  which  tience  and  tact  and  a  thoroush  knowleoge 
project  over  the  forehead,  while  others  of  the  ground  are  essential  to  a  good 
are  reared  upwards  in  the  air;  or  they  stalker,  who  has  to  undergo  many  dis- 
may be  so  reclined  backwards  that  the  comforts  in  crouching,  creeping,  wading 
animal  seems  almost  forced  to  carry  its  through  bogs,  etc.  Advance  from  higher 
head  in  a  stiff  erect  posture.  They  are  to  lower  ground  is  usually  made,  unce 
used  as  defensive  and  offensive  weapons,  the  deer  are  always  apt  to  look  to  the 
and  grow  with  great  rapidity.  There  low  ground  as  the  source  of  danger, 
are  many  species  of  deer,  as  the  red  'Deer-driving'  towards  a  point  where 
deer  or  stag,  the  fallow-deer,  the  roe-  the  shooters  are  concealed  is  often  prac- 
huck,  the  reindeer,  the  moose,  the  elk,  ticed,  but  is  looked  on  as  poor  sport  by 
the  axis,  rusa,  muntjac,  wapiti,  etc.  the  true  deer-stalker. 
(See  the  separate  articles.)  Deer  are  Deffijnfl.tioiI  (def-a-m&'shim),  the 
pretty  widely  distributed  over  the  world.  *^^* •***«»  •»*v**  malicious  uttering  of 
though  there  are  none  in  Australia  and  slanderous  words  respecting  another 
few  in  Africa,  where  the  antelopes  which  tend  to  destroy  or  impair  his  good 
(whose  horns  are  permanent)  take  their  name,  character,  or  occupatfon.  To  oon- 
place.  The  reindeer  alone  has  been  do-  stitute  defamanon  in  law  the  words 
mesticated.  must  be  spoken  malidonsly.    Defamation 

T)a*t>  Pnr^ftf  >^  extensive  tract  of  is  punishable  either  by  acaoa  at  eommon 
IMWT  xuresv,    mountainous   land    set  law  or  by  statute. 

apart  for  the  protection  of  vdld  deer.  Default  (d«-ff|lf)»  in  Uw,  aignifiea 
especially  red  deer,  which  are  used  for  *^^**»**»  generally  any  neglect  or 
purposes  of  sport.  In  Scotland,  to  which  omission  to  do  sometiliing  which  ought  to 
such  forests  are  chiefly  confined,  some  be  done.  Its  special  appucatioii  Is  to  the 
2,000,000  acres,  distributed  over  nine  or  non-appearance  of  a  dezendant  in  court 
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Defendant  Defoe 

when   duly  summoned   on  an   appointed  nal  definition  explains  the  meaning  of  a 

day.    If  be  fail  to  appear  judgment  may  term  by  some  equivalent  word  or  exprea- 

be  demanded  and  given  against  him  by  sion  supposed   to  be  better  known.     A 

default.  real  definition  explains  the  nature  of  the 

Defendant   (d^^^^&i^t),  in  law,  the  thing.     A  real  definition  is  again  aooi' 

'^  '^    **'*^*    party    against    whom    a  denial,  or  a  description  of  the  accidents, 

complaint,  demand,  or  charge  is  brought ;  as    causes,    properties,    effects,    etc. ;    or 

one   who    is   summoned    into   court   and  easentiaL  which  explains  the  constituent 

defends,   denies,   or  opposes   the  demand  parts   of   the   essence   or   nature   of  the 

or  charge,  and  maintains  his  own  right,  thing.     An  essential  definition  is,  more- 

The  term  is  applied  even  if  the  party  over,    meiaphyaical    or    logical,    defining 

admits  the  claim.  *  by  the  genus  and   difference,'  as  it  is 

Di^fi^iirii^r  nf  tht^  PfLifyi     (Fidei  called;  as,  for  example,  'a  plant  is  an 

iieienaer  OI  me  JSaun     ^yefen-  organized   being,   destitute   of  sensation,' 

«or),  a  title  belonging  to  the  King  of  Eng-  where    the    part    first    of    the    definition 

land,  as  OatholiouM  to  the  King  of  Spain,  states  the  genus   (organized  being),  and 

ChrUtianissimus  to  the  King  of  France,  the    latter    the    difference    (destitute    of 

etc  Leo  X  bestowed  the  title  of  Defender  sensation,  other  organized  beings  possess- 

of  the  Faith  on  Hennr  VIII  in  1521,  on  ing    sensation)  ;    or    physical,    when    it 

account    of    his    book    against    Luther,  distinguishes   the   physical   parts   of   the 

and  the  title  has  been  used  by  the  sov-  essence:    thus,   a   plant   is   distinguished 

ereigns  of  England  ever  since.  by  the  leaves,  stalk,  root,  etc.    A  strictly 

Deffanil  (def-ft9),    Mabie    db    Vicht-  accurate  definition  can  be  given  oi  only 

.A#«^unuu  Chambowd,     Mabquise    du,  a  few  objects.     The  most  simple  things 

a     conspicuous     character     among     the  are  the  least  capable  of  definition,  from 

French  literati  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the    difficulty    of    finding    terms    more 

born  in  1697 ;  died  in  1780.    In  1718  she  simple  and  inteUigible   than  the  one  to 

married   the  Marquis  du  Deffand,   from  be  defined. 

whom  she  separated  after  ten  years.  Dur-  DAfoe  (^^^^')f  Daniel,  an  English 
ing  the  latter  part  of  her  long  life  she  •*'''* ^'^  writer  of  great  ingenuity  and 
became  the  center  of  a  literary  coterie,  fertility,  was  born  in  1661  in  London, 
which  included  Ghoiseul.  Boufflers,  Mon-  where  nis  father,  James  Foe,  carried  on 
teeqnien,  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  David  the  trade  of  a  butcher.  In  1685  he 
Home  and  Horace  Walpole.  She  pos-  joined  the  insurrection  of  the  Duke  of 
sessed  much  natural  talent;  but  the  Monmontlh  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
laxity  of  her  morals  formed  a  strong  escape;  after  which  he  made  several  un- 
contrast  to  the  superiority  of  her  in-  successful  attempts  at  business,  and  at 
tellectnal  powers.  last  turned  his  attention  to  literature. 
Defiance  (de-fl'ans),  a  city,  capital  In  1701  appeared  his  satire  in  verse, 
A^vunuvv  q£  Defiance  C5o.,  Ohio,  on  The  True-horn  Enfflishman,  in  favor  of 
the  Maumee  River,  50  miles  8.  w.  of  William  III.  As  a  zealous  Whig  and 
Toledo.  It  has  extensive  machine  shops  Dissenter  he  was  frequently  in  trouble, 
and  other  manufacturers.  Pop.  7327.  For  publishing  The  Shortest  Way  With 
T^AflladJiify  (d&-fK-lftd'ing),  that  branch  fh«  Dissenters  (1702),  the  drift  of 
o^viuorUAixg  ^£  fortification  the  object  which  was  misunderstood  by  both 
of  which  is  to  determine  (when  the  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  he  was  pil- 
intended  work  would  be  commanded  by  loried  and  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  ob- 
eminences  within  the  range  of  firearms)  taining  his  liberty  through  the  influence 
the  directions  or  heights  of  the  lines  of  Harley,  who  employed  him  in  several 
of  rampart  or  parapet,  so  that  the  in-  important  missions,  particularly  in  the 
terior  of  the  work  may  not  be  incom-  negotiations  for  the  union  with  Scot- 
moded  by  a  fire  directed  to  it  from  such  land,  of  which  he  wrote  the  history, 
eminences.  While  in  Newgate,  in  1704,  he  com- 
Defile  (de-fll')f  &  narrow  passage  or  menced  the  Review,  a  literary  and  po- 
way  in  which  troops  may  march  litical  periodical  which  lasted  for  nine 
only  in  a  file,  or  with  a  narrow  front;  years.  In  1705  he  wrote  a  short  account 
a  long,  narrow  pass,  as  between  hills,  of  the  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal,  a  ficti- 
etc.  tiouB  narrative  accompanying  a  transla- 
Definitien  (def-i-nish'un),  a  brief  and  tion  of  Drelincourt  on  Death.  In  1706 
x/vixjuMvu  precise  description  of  a  he  published  his  largest  poem,  entitled 
thing  by  its  properties;  an  explana-  Jure  Divino,  a  satire  on  tne  doctrine  of 
tion  of  the  signification  of  a  word  or  divine  right.  In  1707  he  was  in  Scot- 
term,  or  of  what  a  word  is  understood  land,  which  he  also  visited  several  times 
to  express.  Logicians  distinguish  defi-  subseouently  in  connection  with  politi- 
nitions  into  nominal  and  real    A  nomi-  cal  affairs,  and  as  an  agent  of  those  in 
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Degree 


faTl'f-  al"iL''pSKliJ?/:T/^^^^  Dcgree  i^SS^oletr;%hr^S^pa?[ 
and  Surprunng  Adventures  of  Rohinspn  of  the  circumference  oi  any  circle,  the 
Crusoe,  the  favorable  reception  of  which  circumference  of  every  circle  beinir  bud- 
was  inamediate  and  universaL  The  sucv  posed  to  be  divided  into  360  equalparte. 
cesa  of  Defoe  in  this  performance  induced  called  degrees.  A  degree  of  laHt^  u 
hun  to  write  a  number  of  other  Hves  and  the  360th  part  of  the  earth's  circum- 
adventures  in  character ;  as  Af oK  Flan-  f erence  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 
aera,  taptamStngleton,  Bowana,  Duncan  mesLBured  on  a  great  circle  at  rifht 
Campbell,  The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier^  angles  to  the  equator,  and  a  dearee  of 
Journal  of  the  Plague,  etc.  He  died  in  longitude  the  same  part  of  the  surface 
ijondon  in  1731.  east    or    west    of    any    riven    meridian. 

Deforcement  (de-fSra'ment),  in  law,  measured  on  a  circle  parsOlel  to  the  equa- 
•  the  holding  of  lands  tor.  Degrees  are  marked  by  a  small  • 
or  tenements  to  which  anotiier  person  i^^ar  the  top  of  the  last  figure  of  the 
has  a  right;  a  general  term  including  number  which  expresses  them;  thus  45* 
any  species  of  wrong  by  which  he  who  i"  ^5  degrees.  The  degree  is  subdivided 
has  a  right  to  the  freehold  is  kept  out  ^°to  sixty  equal  parts  called  minutes; 
of  possession.  In  Scots  law,  it  is  the  *?d  the  minute  is  again  subdivided  into 
resisting  of  a&  officer  in  the  execution  ?*ty  equal  parts  called  seconds.  Thus, 
of  law.  45"   12'  20"  means  45  degrees,  12  min- 

De  Oerando  y^-zba-rA^-dO),  Joseph  "*®»  *?^  20  seconds.^  The  magnitude  or 
o/vvr^iiuiuu  Vabiic  Babon,  a  French  Quantity  of  angles  is  estimated  in  de- 
philosopher  and  statesman,  bom  at  Lyons  ^^®®S  ^^,  P*'*^  ^^  *  degree,  because 
in  1772;  died  in  1842.  After  serving  ^"^  angles  at  the  center  of  a  drde 
in  the  army  for  some  time  he  took  office  are  subtended  by  equal  arcs,  and  equal 
as  minister  of  the  interior  under  Luciexk  angles  at  the  centers  of  different  circles 
Bonaparte,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  a^^.  subtended  by  similar  arcs,  or  arcs 
in  the  organisation  of  Tuscany  and  the  <^ontaining  the  same  number  of  degrees 
Papal  states  on  their  union  to  France,  jnd  parts  of  a  degree.  An  angle  is  said 
In  1819  he  commenced  a  course  of  lee-  .  if  ^  many  degrees  as  are  contained 
tures  in  the  Faculty  de  Droit,  in  Paris.  P  the  arc  of  any  circle  intercepted  be- 
on  public  and  administrative  law.  He  l^^^^  ^%  ^^^  which  contain  the  angle, 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1837.  De  :?®  aM^lar  point  being  the  center  of 
G«rando  has  acquired  great  fame  by  his  Si?  ^^^^  i^PA  ??.  ^7  ^^  a^K^e  «' 
philosophical  writings.  His  principal  ^  '  ^^  ^^®  ®^  ^  ^^-  ^^  *s  also  usual 
works  are  Des  Signes  et  de  UArt  de  to  say  that  a  star  is  elevated  so  manr 
renset,  De  la  Qiniration  des  Connais-  clegrees  above  the  horizon,  or  declines  so 
nances  Humaines,  Histoire  compares  des  many  degrees  from  the  equator,  or  such 
SysUmes  de  Philosophie,  Du  Perfeo-  a  town  is  situated  in  so  many  degrees 
tionnement  Moral  ei  de  PEducation  de  ^^  latitude  or  longitude.  The  lengUi  of 
8oi-fn6me,  De  PEducation  des  Sourds-  a  degree  depends  upon  the  radius  of  the 
muets  de  "Naissanoe^  and  De  la  Bien-  cii'cle  of  the  circumference  of  which  it 
faisanee  PuhUque,  is  a  part,   the  length  being  greater  the 

De&rfirendOlf  OJeg'en-dorf),  a  town  of  fT**^^  tS.«  lengtii  of  the  radius.^  Hence 
-^'^BB^iiuvix  Guyana,  on  the  Dan-  ^®  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  is 
ube,  with  manufactures  of  doth.  etc.  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  diminishes 
Pop.  (1906)  7154.  continually  towards  the  poles,  at  which 

De  Oonrmont    ^^|««',S??^  Ljtu'de  ^o^nf^'^T^kt^^^d 

1858;  died  in  Paris  SeptemBer  28.  1915^  P%^^  «^*^^^«  ^^^^l'  T^«  degrees  of  lati- 
He  was  editor  of  tiie  Mercure  de  France  J?^®  55®  ^^"°^  ^  mcrease  m  length 
and  a  director  of  tiie  R4vue  des  Idies.  ^^^r,  ^^  n"?,^^'  ^^^"^  ^^^  **^"'*  ^ 

T\.L^a^_  i.i*  ( iK^^^^^'Ji^^    4.1.     the  figure  of  the  earth.    Numerous  meas- 

Degradation  l^SSi'^i,^^"^'  ^^  urements  have  been  made  in  order  to 
bv  whloh  R  rfpr^^^a  3u.n^f./TK^*  determine  accurately  the  lengtii  of  de- 
holv  oSSpJL^fff  n««n«"^?f«'*  A^^"^  ^rees  of  latitude  and  longitudS  at  differ- 
^ilhe«  d^™H«Hl  \^Tt.}'Zr.,^^^^l'  «°t  Pa'^te  o^  the  earth's  surface  and  thus 
Sp  «™mSv    1.1^^  n^."".  *^^^^  ita    dimensions    and     magnitude, 

one  summary,  by  word  only;  the  other  XKT^^^  iv  tsi  v  j  ^  .  ^  7^  ^«. 
solemn,  by  stripping  the  person  degraded  ^\^^  J^^  French  determined  to  estal^ 
of  those  ornaments  and  rights  which  are  ^^^.^y.^'Z^l^J^  ^^^  measures  and 
the  PnidmR  of  hfa  /.i./i*i.  -nt  ik^,^^^  rrrul  ^©i^i^ts  based  upon  the  metre  (see  Dsei- 
tprm  ?.  ff.!.  . «J:i^  I  fi.^'.^^J^^L.  ^1  "^  System),  tiiey  settied  tiiat  tiiis  hsais 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  deprivation  of  was  to  be  the  ten-miUiontii  part  of  the 
otBces  not  ecclesiastical.  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole, 
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which  distance  had  to  be  found  by  accu- 
rate measurement.  Ten  degrees  of  lati- 
tude were  accordingly  measured,  from 
Dunkirk  to  Formentera,  one  of  the 
Balearic  islands.  Similar  measurements 
having  been  made  in  Britain,  the  length 
of  a  total  arc  of  twenty  degrees  has 
been  found.  Many  measurements  have 
also  been  made  elsewhere.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  divisions,  spaceSj  or 
intervals  marked  on  a  mathematical, 
meteorological,  or  other  instrument,  as  a 
thermometer  or  barometer. 
Decree  ^^  universities,  a  mark  of  dis- 
*'o  *  tinction  conferred  on  stu- 
dents, members,  or  distinguished  strang- 
ers, as  a  testimony  of  their  proficiency  in 
the  arts  or  sciences,  or  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  the  former  Known  as  ordinary, 
the  latter  as  honorary  degrees.  The  de- 
grees are  bachelor,  master  and  doctor, 
and  are  conferred  in  arts,  science,  medi- 
cine, divinity  and  music.  Degrees  are 
conferred  on  women  by  London  Univer- 
sity. Cambridge  admits  them  to  the 
tripos  examinations,  and  Oxford  to 
most   of   its  honor   schools,   but    neither 

grants  at  present  the  stamp  of  a  degree. 
It  Andrew's  University  grants  the  title 
L.L.A.  to  women  who  pass  in  four  sub- 
jects; the  standard  of  attainment  being 
the  same  as  that  required  for  the  M.A. 
degree,    the    books    prescribed    and    the 

Questions  set  being  practically  identical, 
n  the  United  States  universities  similar 
degrees  are  given  and  women  frequently 
receive  them. 

])em*fie  ^°  algebra,  a  term  used  in 
^^  ^  sneaking  of  equations,  to  ex- 
press what  IS  the  highest  power  of  the 
unknown  quantity.  Thus,  if  the  index  of 
tliat  power  be  3  or  4  iar,  y*),  the  equa- 
tion is  respectively  of  the  third  or  fourth 
degree. 

Delira.  (<l&'>^)t  A  to^i^  of  Hindustan, 
o/vuxA  capital  of  Dehra  Doon,  beauti- 
fully situated,  with  military  canton- 
ments. English,  Presbyterian  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  and  an  American  mis- 
sion.    Pop.  28,005. 

Dehra  Doon  iJ?'Sd«ie%X"ta 

the  Meerut  division  of  the  Northwestern 
Provinces,  Hindustan,  at  the  8.  w.  base 
of  the  lowest  and  outermost  ridge  of  the 
Himalayas.  It  is  bounded  sn  the  N.  by 
the  Jumna,  N.  E.  by  the  mountains  of 
Gnrwhal,  from  7000  to  8000  feet  hifh, 
8.  B.  by  the  Ganges,  s.  w.  by  the  Sewalik 
range,  3000  to  3500  feet  high.  Its  length 
from  8.  E.  to  N.  w.  IS  about  4^  miles: 
breadth,  from  15  to  20  miles.  The  chief 
town  in  the  valley  is  Dehra. 
Dpi  otvMvl  <<1S'I  grft'shl-a;  'by  the 
iiei  grana  ^^  of  God  •),  a  fo»ula 


which  sovereigns  add  to  their  title.  The 
expression  is  taken  from  several  apostoli- 
cal expressions  in  the  New  Testament. 

DeinOSanria.    See  Dino%auria. 

DeiOCeS  <<^^'^-86z),  an  ancient  person- 
^  ^^  *  age  who  nourished  about 
seven  centuries  B.C.,  rose  from  a  private 
station  to  be  the  founder  of  the  Median 
Empire.  By  acting  as  arbitrator  in  the 
disputes  which  took  place  in  his  own 
vicinity,  the  fame  of  his  justice  induced 
the  Medes  to  choose  him  for  their  king 
after  their  revolt  from  the  Assyrians.  He 
built  the  city  of  Ecbat&na,  in  which  he 
resided ;  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years 
he  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Phraortes. 
Deira  (d^'l-ra),  an  ancient  Anglican 
A^v4.Ac»  kingdom,  stretching  from  the 
Tees  to  the  Humber,  and  extending  in- 
land to  the  borders  of  the  British  realm 
of  Strathclyde.  With  Bemicia  it  formed 
the  Kingdom  of  Northumbria. 
Seism  (d^'i^mj  Lat.  Deus,  God),  a 
^'  philosophical  system  which,  as 
opposed  to  Atheism  (Gr.  a,  not,  and 
Theos^  God),  recognizes  a  Meat  First 
Cause;  as  opposed  to  Pantheism  (Gr. 
pan,  all,  Theos),  a  Supreme  Being  dis- 
tinct from  nature  or  the  universe;  while, 
as  opposed  to  Theism,  it  looks  upon  Goa 
as  wnoUy  apart  from  the  concerns  of  this 
world.  It  tnus  implies  a  disbelief  in  rev- 
elation, skepticism  as  regards  the  value 
of  miraculous  evidence,  and  an  assump- 
tion that  the  li^ht  of  nature  and  reason 
are  the  only  guides  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. It  is  thus  a  phase  of  Rationalism. 
In  the  eighteenth  there  were  a  series  of 
"w  *"  ■         ►f  distinctivebr 

ai  3y  include  Col- 

li 
T  In  Greek  myth- 

fe  of  Hercules 
oi 
I  ity  of  DeKalb 

8  miles  w.  of 
C  I  the  Northern 

IJ,  -, J  manufactures 

wire,  shoes,  gloves,  gas-engines,  auto 
trucks,  wagons,  etc.  Pop.  9242. 
T)a  TTolh  JoHir,  a  German  soldier, 
l/C  A.aiO,  bom  at  Hflttendorf  in  1721. 
An  officer  in  the  French  army,  he  came 
to  America  with  Lafayette  In  1777,  was 
appointed  a  major-general  by  Congress, 
and  served  in  Washington's  army.  In 
1780  he  was  second  in  command  under 
General  Gates  in  the  South  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Camden.  He 
called  himself  baron,  but  was  really  a 
peasant's  son,  without  title. 
SfilrlrAr    ^^  Decker    (dek'er),   Jere- 

in  1609  or  1610 ;  died  in  1666.    His  best- 
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Dekker 


Delaroclie 


known  poems  are:  Lot  der  Oeldauoht, 
a  satire  on  avarice ;  ana  Punidiohten, 
DAlrVAr  Deckxb,  or  Dbckab,  Thohjls, 
o/c&ikCXy  an  English  dramatist  and  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  bom  about  1570;  died 
in  1641.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
and  besides  a  great  number  of  pamphlets 
he  wrote  many  plays  which  give  a  vivid 
picture  of  contemporary  life  in  London. 
Among  these  are:  Old  FortunaitUt  Shoe- 
maker's  Holiday^  Satiromastim,  The  Hon- 
eat  Whore^  etc.  He  also  collaborated  with 
Massinger,  Ford  Middleton,  Jonson,  and 
others.  A  quarrel  with  Ben  Jonson  oc- 
casioned that  Poet's  Poetaster  and  the 
Satiromastiw  of  Dekker. 

DelaBeche,gi,S  H?SS»TV*,^«!! 
Delaborde  ^t'A^^W'  ^^/l 

French  general,  born  at  Dijon  in  1764 ; 
died  in  1833.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  republican  armies ;  fought  through  the 
whole  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  was 
ennobled  in  1807.  After  the  second  resto- 
ration he  was  placed  on  the  list  of  the 
officers  who  were  to  be  criminally  prose- 
cuted, but  in  consequence  of  a  technical 
error  the  case  against  him  lay  over,  and 
he  lived  retired  and  unannoyed  till  his 
death. 

T)AlonrniT  (d*-lA-krwtt),  Febdinand 
iieiacrOlX  Victor  BuoAne.  an  emi- 
nent French  painter,  born  in  1799:  died 
in  1863.  He  is  considered  the  chief  of 
the  modem  French  romantic  school  of 
painters.  In  1831  he  joined  the  embassy 
sent  by  Louis  Philippe  to  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco.  To  this  journey  we  are  in- 
debted for  several  pictures  remarkable 
for  their  vivid  realization  of  oriental  life 
as  well  as  tiieir  masterly  coloring.  They 
are :  The  Jewish  Marriage,  Muley  Ahder- 
rhaman  with  his  Bodyguard,  Algerian 
Ladies  in  their  Chamber,  Moorish  Sol- 
diers at  Emeroise,  and  several  scenes  of 
common  life.  He  decorated  several  of  the 
public  buildings  of  Paris,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Institute  in  1857.  He 
was  an  artist  of  great  versatility,  strong 
in  coloring,  but  weak  in  drawing. 

Delagoa  Bay  ^^.^Ltr'^Jfe.;.  'I 

large  sheet  of  water  separated  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  the  peninsula  and  isl- 
and of  Inyack.  The  bay  stretches  north 
and  south  upwards  of  70  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  from  16  to  20  miles,  and  forms 
the  southern  extremitv  of  the  Portuguese 
settlement  of  Mozambique.  It  is  avail- 
able for  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  though 
the  presence  of  shoals,  banks  and  flats 
renders  the  navigation  of  the  bay  some- 
what intricate^  The  port  and  Portuguese 
settlement  of  LouMnco  Ma^ues  is  bi^ 


ing  constantlv  developed  as  a  place  of 
trade.  A  railway  runs  from  the  city  to 
Pretoria,  200  miles  distant.  During  the 
Boer  war  Lorengo  Marques  was  the  only 
port  available  for  the  Boers. 
Delamhri*  (d^-Ulv-br),  Jbaw  Bap- 
l/eiamore  ^jg^  Joseph,  a  French 
astronomer  and  pupil  of  Lalande.  bom  at 
Amiens  in  1749 ;  died  in  1822.  His  stud- 
ies were  not  directed  to  astronomy  until 
his  thirty-sixth  year,  but  he  rapidly  ac- 
quired fame,  and  produced  numerous 
works  of  great  value.  He  was  encaged 
with  M^hain  from  1792  till  179%.  in 
measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from 
Barcelona  to  Dunkirk.  In  1807  he  suc- 
ceeded Lalande  in  the  Collie  de  France, 
and  wrote  his  Traiti  ffAstronomie  Thio- 
rique  et  Pratique  (three  vols.  4to,  1814), 
H%stoire  de  VAstronomie  du  Moyen  Age 
(1819),  Hist,  de  VAstronomie  Modems 
(1821),  two  vols.,  and  Hist,  de  VAstron- 
omie du  18me  8iMe  (two  vols.). 
'Df^laTiil  (de-land')f  Maboabbt  W., 
iiexana  novelist,  was  bom  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania,  in  1857.  She  wrote 
John  Ward,  Preacher;  Story  of  a  Child; 
Old  Chester  Tales:  The  Awakening  of 
Helena  Richie;  The  Old  Garden  and 
other  poemsj  etc 

Delane  iitl^l>t„isri„  iSf?^ 

Dom  at  Lionaon  m  loli ;  diea 
in  1879;  became  editor  of  the  London 
Times  in  1841.  and  retained  that  im- 
portant post  till  1877,  during  which  time 
that  paper  atained  an  almost  unparal- 
leled influence  and  a  great  circulation. 
DelAronhfi  (dMA-rosh),  Hippoltti 
l/exarocne  (familiarly  styled  Paul). 
probably    the    greatest    painter    of    the 


French  school,  bora  at  Paris  in  1797; 
died    in    1856.    He     studied    landscape 
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IMaTigne  Bel  Credere 

mifiitinf  for  a  short  time,  but  applied  Bay  and  by  the  ocean,  south  and  west 
Aimself  afterwards  to  historical  paintinc,  by  Maryland ;  area,  2000  square  miles. 
and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence.  His  sub-  It  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Kent, 
Jects  are  principally  taken  from  French  Newcastle  and  Sussex,  and  has  nearly 
and  Bnallsh  history.  Among  them  may  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle  (hence 
be  menooned:  Joan  of  Arc  interrogated  its  popular  name  'the  Diamond  State'). 
tf»  Prison  by  Cardinal  Beaufort;  the  In  the  south  and  towards  the  coast  the 
Death  of  Qneen  EUaaheih^  a  work  greatly  surface  is  very  level,  but  the  north 
admired  bv  French  and  generally  repro-  part  ip  rather  hilly.  An  elevated  swampy 
bated  by  English  critics ;  The  Children  of  tableland  towards  the  west  traverses  the 
Edward  IV  %n  the  Tower:  Cromwell  con-  State,  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
templatinff  the  Dead  Boav  of  Charlee  I:  Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware  bays.  A 
The  Eaecution  of  Lady  Jane  Qrey;  and  great  part  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  agri- 
the  Hemicycle,  an  immense  work  painted  culture  is  in  a  flourishing  state.  Fruit 
in  oil  on  the  wall  of  the  £cole  des  Beaux  cultivation  (peaches,  apples,  berries)  is 
Arts,  Paris.  It  represents  an  assemblage  largely  engaged  in,  and  the  canning  and 
of  the  great  painters,  sculptors  and  archi-  drying  of  fruits  are  important  industries, 
tects  from  the  days  of  Oiotto  to  those  of  There  are  also  extensive  and  varied  man- 
Lesneur.  and  has  been  admirably  en-  ofactures.  A  ship  canal  connects  Chesa- 
graved  by  Dupont.  His  merits  consist  peake  River  and  Delaware  Bay.  There 
in  correct  drawing,  appropriate  expres-  are  about  30(0  miles  of  railway.  Wil- 
sion,  harmonious  color,  and  great  dis-  mington  is  the  chief  manufacturing  and 
tinctness  and  perspicuity  in  treatment,  commercial  town.  The  capital  is  Dover, 
rendering  the  stonr  of  his  pictures  at  Delaware,  thouffh  slave-holding,  remained 
once  intelligible.  He  held  a  middle  place  loyal  to  the  Union  at  the  secession  of  the 
between  the  classical  and  the  romantic  Southern  States.  Pop.  202.322. 
schools,  and  was  regarded  as  the  leader  7)^1  aura  r a  ft  citjr,  capital  of  Delaware 
of  the  so-called   *  edectic  school'  a/Cl»w»rc,    q^^  ^j^j^  .  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^. 

D^lftviimA  (d^UL-vta),  Jxaif  FEan-  siderable  trade  and  the  seat  of  the  Ohio 
.V1/AAYA5UO  ^jg  CABnoB,  a  French  Wesleyan  University.  There  are  cele- 
poet  and  dramatist,  bom  at  Havre  in  brated  medicinal  springs  in  the  vicinity. 
1793;  died  in  1843.  At  the  restoration  Furniture,  shoes,  gas  engines  and  under- 
lie published  a  set  of  elegies,  entitled  Lee  wear  are  produced.  Pop.  11,000. 
Meee^iennee,  which  deplored  the  faded  'HAloTirorfi  'Rov  ^^  estuary  or  arm 
glories  of  France.  He  produced  in  1819  ATCiawaro  Jiay,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  between 
hia  tragedy  of  Lee  Vipres  BioUienneej  Lee  the  States  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey. 
ComidSene  appeared  in  1820,  and  the  At  the  entrance  between  Gapes  May  and 
trag^y  of  Le  Paria  in  1821.  Of  hia  Henlopen.  it  is  11  miles  wide,  and  is 
other  plays  which  followed  these  may  be  nearly  OO  miles  long,  being  in  parts  26 
mentioned:  VEoole  dee  VieiUarde;  Ma-  miles  wide.  Near  Cape  Henlopen  is 
rino  FaUero;  and  the  dramas  of  Louie  XI  situated  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  which 
— ^founded  on  Gommines'  Memoire  and  affords  vessels  a  shelter  within  the  cape. 
Quentin  Durward—ajkdi  Don  Juan  d'Au-  It  was  erected  bv  the  Federal  govem- 
triehe.  His  hymns  La  Parieienne  and  La  ment,  and  cost  about  |3,0(X),000. 
Varsovienne,  and  the  ballad  La  Toilette  Delaware  IndiaiUL  f  *">  i^^^W 
de  Constance,  are  among  his  more  popu-  *'^*«*^«»*v  ***^»*«.*«»,  j^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
lar  poetical  pieces.  He  died  a  member  of  gonquin  family,  originally  known  as  liv- 
the  Academy.  ing  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  called  by 

"HAlaTiToi^A  (del'a-w&r),  a  river  which  themselves  Lenni  Lenape,  They  had  to 
XPClttWiuro  yi,^  ^  ^g  Gatskill  leave  their  original  settlements  about  the 
Mountains  in  New  York,  separates  Penn-  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  going 
sylvaida  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  farther  west,  and  eventually  were  re- 
and  New  Jersey  from  Delaware,  and  moved  to  the  Indian  Territory.  Their 
loses  itself  in  Delaware  Bay.  It  has  a  numbers  are  now  insignificant 
eonrse  of  about  400  miles,  and  is  navi-  T)a1  Credere  (^^  kredVrft),  an  Ital- 
gable  for  large  vessels  to  Philadelphia,  ^*'  ^**''*^*^  lan  mercantile  phrase, 
and  for  smaller  craft  to  the  head  of  tide-  similar  in  import  to  the  English  ^aoron- 
water  at  Trenton  (166  miles).  tee  or  the  Scotch  warrandice.    It  is  used 

nelaware  ^^^  ^^  ^®  original  thir-  among  merchants  to  express  the  obliga- 
*^^**  **^>  teen  United  States,  and,  tion  undertaken  by  a  factor,  broker, 
next  to  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  state  or  mercantile  agent,  when  he  becomes 
in  the  Union,  named  after  Lord  Dela-  bound,  not  only  to  transact  sales  or 
ware,  one  of  the  early  governors  of  Vir-  other  business  for  his  constituent,  but 
ginia.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Pennsyl-  also  to  guarantee  the  solvency  of  the 
vanla,  east  by  the  Delaware  River  and  persons  with  whom  he  contracts.      On 
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Deleb  Palm  Delille 

account  of  this  guarantee  a  higher  com-  fourteenth  century,  is  now  conBldeied 
mission,  called  a  del  credere  commission,  coarse,  but  was  among  the  best  of  its  day. 
is  paid  to  the  factor  or  agent  DAlf^vl    (delf-zU'),  a  strongly  fortified 

Beleb  Palm  (de-leb'),  the  BoroBaus  -^^"-^J^  town  and  port  oTNorth  Hol- 
a#«x«u  iA.a.jju  jEth46pum,  a  native  of  land,  province  Grouigen,  on  the  DoUart 
the  interior  and  west  of  Africa,  allied  to  Pop.  73d5. 

the  Palmyra  palm.  Its  leaves  and  fruits  l)e1Tii  (del'^),  a  city  of  Hindustani  in 
are  used  by  the  Africans  for  the  same  '*^^"^  the  Punjab,  anciently  capital  of 
purposes  as  those  of  the  Palmyra  by  the  the  Patau  and  Mogul  empires,  about 
Asiatics,  and  the  tender  roots  produced  954  miles  N.  w.  Calcutta.  At  the  dnrbar 
by  the  young  plant  are  extensively  used  in  1911,  when  George  V  was  made  Em- 
as  an  article  of  food.  peror  of  India,  he  changed  the  capital 

Delegate  (dere-g&t),  a  person  ap-  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi.  It  was  at  one 
'^  ^w*  **  pointed  and  sent  by  another  time  the  largest  city  in  Hindustan,  cover- 
or  by  others,  with  powers  to  transact  ing  a  space  of  20  square  miles,  and  having; 
business  as  his  or  their  representative,  a  population  of  2,000,000.  A  vast  tract 
The  title  was  given  to  members  of  the  covered  with  the  ruins  of  palaces,  pavi- 
First  Continental  Congress  in  America,  lions,  baths,  gardens,  mausoleums,  etc, 
1774.  Representatives  to  Congress  from  marks  the  extent  of  the  ancient  me- 
the  United  States  territories  are  desig-  tropolis.  The  present  city  abuts  on  the 
nated  by  this  term.  They  have  the  right  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  is  surronnd- 
of  discussion,  but  have  no  vote.  ed  on  three  sides  by  a  lofty  stone  wall 

DelfiSnlnZA  (d «-l ft-k  1  u zV.  Lo n l S  5^  miles  long,  strengthened  by  the  Brit- 
a/vA«;ovxuxiv  Chables,  a  French  com-  isn  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
munist.  born  in  1809.  He  adopted  a  with  a  ditch  and  glacis.  The  palace  or 
journalistic  career  and  was  imprisoned  residence  of  the  Great  Mogul,  bnilt  by 
and  fined  for  his  socialistic  and  revolu-  Shah  Jehan,  commenced  in  1631,  and  now 
tionary  articles,  and  also  sentenced  to  known  as  'the  fort,'  is  situated  in  tiie 
banishment  He  escaped  to  England,  but  east  of  the  dty,  and  abuts  directly  on 
having  returned  to  Franco.  (1853)  was  the  river.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
kept  In  prison  for  some  time  ana  then  by  an  embattled  wall  of  reddish  sand- 
banished  to  Cayenne.  On  his  return  he  stone  nearly  00  feet  high,  with  round 
again  got  into  trouble.  After  the  fall  of  towers  at  intervals,  and  a  gateway  on  the 
the  empire  and  the  German  occupation  west  and  south.  Since  the  mutiny  in 
he  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  1857  a  great  portion  has  been  demolished 
Commune,  and  was  shot  at  one  of  the  in  order  to  make  room  for  military  bar- 
barricades  in  1871.  racks.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
SelfsliaveTI  (^ielfs'ha-ven),  a  former  jects  in  the  city  is  the  Jamma  Mosjid  or 
a^«#x4.oua.vvu  ^^^^  ^£  Holland,  on  the  Great  Mosque,  a  magnificent  structure  in 
Maas,  2  miles  b.  w.  of  Rotterdam,  of  the  Byzantine-Arabic  style,  bnilt  by  the 
which  it  is  now  a  suburb.  It  is  well  pro-  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  in  the  seventeenth 
tected  from  inundation  by  dikes,  etc.,  and  century.  Among  modem  buildings  are 
has  ample  accommodation  for  shipping,  the  government  college,  founded  in  1792 
Dfilft  C^^l^)t  formerly  Dbxf,  a  town  of  (abolished  as  a  college)  ;  the  Residency, 
ATv^uv  Holland,  8  miles  N.  w.  of  Rotter-  and  a  Protestant  church.  The  East  In- 
dam,  intersected  in  all  directions  by  dian  Railway  enters  the  city  by  a  bridge 
canals.  Among  its  buildings  are  the  over  the  Jumna.  The  8.  w.  quarter  of 
town  hall,  the  Prinsen-hof,  the  scene  of  the  town  is  densely  occupied  by  the 
the  assassination  of  William  the  Silent,  shops  and  dwellings  of  the  native  popo- 
now  a  military  barrack ;  the  old  Re-  lation ;  the  streete  are  narrow  and  tor- 
formed  church,  containing  the  monu-  tuous,  but  some  of  the  main  thon>ugh- 
menta  of  Admiral  Tromp,  the  naturalist  fares  of  the  city  are  splendid  streets,  the 
Leeuwenhoek,  etc. ;  the  new  church,  con-  chief  being  the  Chandni  Chank,  or  '  Sil- 
taining  monuments  to  William  I,  Hugo  ver  Street'  Durii4^  the  mutiny  Delhi 
Grotius,  and  the  burial  vaults  of  ^e  was.  seized  by  the  Sepoys,  who  held  poe- 
present  royal  family.  Delft  was  formerly  session  for  four  montns,  during  wuch 
the  center  of  the  manufacture  of  the  pot-  many  atrocities  were  committed.  Pop. 
tery   called   delft-ware;   Its   chief   Indus-    (1011)  232,837. 

tries  now  embrace  carpets,  leather,  soap,  DAlilla  (d^lel),  Jacquies,  a  French 
oil,  gin.  etc.     Pop.  31,582.  ^^mjjm   ^i^^^j^ic   poet,   born   in    1738; 

T)fk1ff.\[rfLrP  o^  Delf,  is  a  kind  of  died  in  1813.  His  translation  of  YiniTs 
x/ciib-waicy  pottery  covered  with  an  €horffics,  pubUshed  in  1770,  witii  a 
enamel  or  white  glazing  which  gives  it  Diacoura  PrHiminaire  and  numerons  an- 
the  appearance  of  porcelain.  It  was  notations,  established  his  fame,  and  ob- 
originally  manufactured  in  Delft  in  the  tained    him    admission    to    the    French 
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Academy.    He  became  professor  of  Latin  the  body,  as  the  heart ;  it  maj^  be  caased 

poetry  in  the  College  of  France,  and  of  by   long-continued   and   exhausting   pain, 

belles-lettres  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  by  a  state  of  inanition  of  the  nerv- 

Though  an  adherent  of  the  old  system,  ous  system. 

Robespierre  spared  him  on  every  owasien.  I)gliri^jj^  Tj.^jjjgj^g  an  affection 
At  his  request  Delille  wrote  the  -"*'*** ***^"  axv4x*v**»,  ^^  ^j^^  j^^^^^ 
Dithyramhe  »ur  VImmortaliti  de  VAme,  which  arises  from  the  inordinate  and  pro- 
to  be  sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  tracted  use  of  ardent  spirits.  It  is  there- 
acknowledgement  of  the  Deity.  In  1794  fore  almost  peculiar  to  drunkards.  The 
he  withdrew  from  Paris,  but  returned  principal  symptoms  of  this  disease,  as  its 
again  in  1801,  and  was  chosen  a  mem-  name  imports  are  delirium  and  trembling, 
ber  of  the  Institute.  He  spent  two  years  The  delirium  is  a  constant  symptom,  but 
in  London,  chiefly  employed  in  translat-  the  tremor  is  not  always  present,  or,  if 
ing  Paradise  LosL  His  reputation  mainly  present,  is  not  always  perceptible.  Fre- 
rests  on  the  Oeorgics,  and  Les  JardinSf  quently   the  sufferer  thinks  he  sees  the 


Gnat  Moeqne  at  Delhi,  viewed  from  Northeast, 
a     didactic     poem.     Other     works     are  most  frightful,  grotesque,  or  extraordinary 
V Homme    des    Champs ,    La    PitU,    Les  objects,  and  may  thus  be  put  into  a  state 
Trois  R^nes  de  la  Nature,  La  Oonversa^  of  extreme  terror.     It  is  properly  a  dis- 
tion,  UEnSide  de  Viraile,  etc  ease  of  the  nervous  system.    The  common 

Delia  nescence  ^^  ®  ^'^"^  u  es'en  s),  a  treatment  is  to  administer  soporifics  so  as 
A#vAi.«j^u.vo\/vAi.\/«#  change  of  form  from  to  get  the  patient  to  sleep, 
the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  by  the  Delislfi  (<3^-i^U»  Gtjillaume,  a  French 
absorption  of  moisture  from  the  atmos-  •*'^**°**'  geographer,  bom  in  1675 ;  died 
phere.  It  occurs  in  many  bodies,  such  in  1726.  H  published  upwards  of  130 
as  caustic  potash,  carbonate  of  potassium,  maps,  and  reconstructed  the  system  of 
acetate  of  potassium,  chloride  of  calcium,  geography  current  in  Europe  in  the  be- 
chloride  of  copper,  chloride  of  zinc,  et.  ginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Louis 
Delirinm  (de-lir'i-um),  a  temporary  XV  appointed  him  geographer  to  the 
disordered  state  of  the  king. — ^His  brother,  Joseph  Nicx)la8,  bom 
mental  faculties  occurring  during  illness  in  1688 ;  died  in  1768,  was  a  distinguished 
either  of  a  febrile  or  of  an  exhausting  astronomer,  geographer  and  mathemati- 
nature.  It  may  be  the  effect  of  disor-  cian.  He  visited  England,  where  he  formed 
dered  or  inflammatory  action  affecting  the  acquaintance  with  Newton  and  Halley. 
brain  itself,  or  it  may  be  sympathetic  DAlitzflfih  (dft'l€ch).  a  town  of 
with  active  diseases   in  other  parts  of  *'«'**•'*«'''••  p^rupsian    Saxony,    on    the 
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U^bber,  15  miles  north  of  Leipzigt  with  York  City  in  1844;   entered   the  NaTtl 
manufactures  of  woolens,  and  several  im-  Academy  and  became  an  officer  in  the 

Srtant  annual  fairs.     Pop.  10,479.          U.  S.  navy.     He  took  part  in  an  expe- 
elitZSCh.     ^^^^^^^    &    German    theo-  dition   to   northern   Greenland   in   1874. 
vAAi;«i0VAA^  logian,  bom  at  Leipzig  in  and    in    1879    sailed    as   commander  of 
1813.     He   was   a   strong    supporter   of  the  Jeannetie  on  an  expedition   to  ex- 
strict    orthodox    theology;    became    pro-  plore  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of  Siberia. 
'    ■     '  -.         .    .     Th        '  " 


fessor  of  theology  at  Rostock  in  1846.  at  The  ship  was  crushed  in  the  ice  June  12, 
Erlangen  in  1850,  and  at  Leipzig  in  1867.  1881,  and  De  Long  died  of  starvation  in 
He  published  many  devotional  and  theo-  the  delta  of  the  Lena  Biver,  October  30. 
logical  works  and  several  commentaries.  His  remains  were  brou^t  to  the  United 
Died  in  1890.— His  son  Fbikdbich,  born  States  in  1884. 

in  1850,  has  distinguished  himself  in  As-  Seloo  (cle-15';  Cepkaloidphu9  gHmmia), 
syriology.  and  is  professor  of  that  subject  '^'^^^'^  a  small  but  pretty  antelope  oo 
at  Leipzig.  curring  over  a  great  part  of  Central  and 

Dpllfi.  CVnapiiTift   (del'a  kruslcans),  a  Southern  Africa. 

i/eua  uruscans  ^^^^^j^  ^^  Bngiish  nAlorme  (dMorm),  Makon,  a  cde- 

poetasters  resident  for  some  time  in  *'^*^****^  brated  French  beanty  who 
Florence,  who  printed  inferior  senti-  reigned  under  Louis  XIIL  The  date  of 
mental  poetry  and  prose  in  1785.  Coming  her  birth  is  stated  at  1611,  1612  and 
to  England,  they  communicated  the  in-  1615.  Her  beauty  and  wit  soon  made 
fection  to  minds  of  a  like  stamp,  and  the  her  house  the  rendezvous  of  all  that  was 
newspapers  of  the  day,  chiefly  the  World  gallant  and  brilliant  in  Paris.  She 
and  the  Oracle,  began  to  give  publicity  to  espoused  the  side  of  the  Frondenrs,  and 
their  lucubrations.  They  were  extin-  Mazarin  was  about  to  have  her  arrested 
guished  by  the  bitter  satire  of  GifPord's  when  her  sudden  death  in  1650  termin- 
Baviad  and  MtBviad,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Bos-  ated  her  short  career.  The  legend  is 
well,  Merry,  Cobb,  Holcroft,  Mrs.  H.  current  in  France  that  the  death  and 
Cowley  and  Mrs.  Robinson  were  the  funeral  was  a  mere  pretense;  that  she 
leaders.  They  took  the  name  from  the  escaped  to  England,  returned  to  Paris, 
Accademia  Delia  Crusca  in  Florence.  and  after  marrying  three  husbands  lived 
TIpIW  JlAhhisL  (del'lA  rob'i-&)  LuoA,  to  the  age  of  1^.  Victor  Hugo  has 
J/eii&  JMUUia  ^^  Italian  sculptor,  taken  her  as  the  subject  of  one  of  hu 
born  in  1400  at  Florence;  died  in  1482.  dramas. 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  work  both  Delos  (<^1os)»  <^  island  of  great  re- 
in marble  and  bronze,  and  also  for  his  '^^^'^''  nown  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
reliefs  in  terra-cotta  coated  with  enamel,  fabled  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Apollo.  It 
a  kind  of  work  named  after  him.  Other  was  a  center  of  his  worshin,  and  the  site 
members  of  the  family  distinguished  them-  of  a  famous  oracle.  It  is  the  central  and 
selves  in  the  same  line,  especially  An-  smallest  island  of  the  Cydadea,  in  the 
DBBA  (1435-1525)  nephew  and  pupil  of  Mgean  Sea,  a  rusged  mass  of  cranite 
Luca.  about  12  square  miles  in  extent.    At  iirrt 

Delia  Bobbia  Ware,  terra-cotta  the  island,  occupied  by  the  loniana  bad 
A#«uA  Mfvvvxa  vvc»A«#9  bas-reliefs  kings  of  its  own,  who  also  held  the 
thickly  enameled  with  tin-glaze;  made  at  priestly  office.  In  477  B.a  it  became 
Florence  (chiefly  1450-1530)  ;  in  France  the  common  treasury  of  the  Greeks  who 
(1530-1567)  ;  so  called  from  the  name  of  were  leagued  against  Persia.  Sobse- 
the  above  artist  quently   the  Athenians   remoTed  the  i»- 

SdlvA  (del-lez'),  a  seaport  of  Algeria,  habitants  from  it,  but  they  were  soon 
^vMAjo  ^g  miles  east  of  Algiers.  It  restored.  Its  festivals  were  visited  by 
consists  of  a  French  and  an  Arab  town ;  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  Asia 
the  climate  is  salubrious,  and  there  is  a  Minor,  etc.  After  the.  destruction  of 
trade  in  grain,  oil  and  salt  Pop.  14,070.  Corinth  (146  B.C.)  the  rich  Corinthians 
Delolme  C^^lolm),  Jean  Louib,  a  fled  thither,  and  made  Delos  the  seat  of 
•^  Swiss  writer,  born  at  Geneva  a  flourishing  commerce.  The  greatest 
in  1740 ;  died  in  1806.  He  at  first  prac-  curiosity  of  the  island  was  the  Temple  of 
ticed  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  city,  but  Apollo.  The  Persians,  when  they  mad« 
the  part  which  he  took  in  its  internal  war  against  Greece,  forebore  attacking 
commotions  obliged  him  to  repair  to  the  island  out  of  reverence  to  the  patron 
England,  where  he  passed  some  years  in  deities.  The  Delians  showed  great  skUl 
sreat  indigence.  He  became  known  by  and  taste  in  making  utensOs,  statues  of 
his  celebrated  Oonttiiuiion  de  VAnolo*  their  gods,  figures  ofneroest.  animaU,  ete^ 
ierre.  in  bronze  and  silver.     Delos,  called  DiU 

Da  Loni?  Geobok  Washingtoit,  Arc-  or  SdUi,  is  now  without  permsnent  in- 
A^s,  ojvugy  ^^  explorer,  bom  in.  New  habitants;    a    few    shepherds   fhnn   the 
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neighboring  isles  pay  it  summer  visita  known  as  the  Delsarte  system,  is  still 
with  their  flocks.  Abundant  ruins  of  its  popular  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
former  magnificence  yet  exist,  and  ex-  applied  to  the  promotion  of  health  by  a 
cavations  resulting  in  interesting  archceo-  series  of  bodily  movements  held  to  yield 
logical  discoveries  have  recently  been  a  harmonious  development  of  the  body 
made.  and    a    true    and    natural   dramatic    ex- 

D^lnlii    (del'fl),     an     ancient     Greek  pression. 

Aixsxyiu,  ^^j^^  originally  caUed  Pytho,  Delta  (<Jel'ta),  the  name  of  the  Greek 
the  seat  of  the  famous  oracle  of  Apollo,  *'***•«•  letter  A,  answering  to  the  EJng- 
was  situated  in  Phocis,  on  the  southern  lish  D.  The  island  formed  by  the  alluvial 
side  of  Parnassus,  about  8  miles  N.  of  deposits  between  the  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  was  also  one  of  from  its  resemblance  to  this  letter,  was 
the  meeting  places  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  and  near  it  were  held  the 
Pythian  games.  The  oracles  were  de- 
livered by  the  mouth  of  a  priestess  who 
was  seated  on  a  tripod  above  a  subter- 
ranean opening,  whence  she  received  the 
vapors  ascending  from  beneath,  and  with  ^ 

them  the  inspiration  of  the  Delphian  god.  ' 

The  oracular  replies  were  always  obscure  BtsoM  in  the  fining  up  of  a  i^v^  la  a  two 
and  ambiguous ;  yet  they  served,  in  earlier  stovainkts  sra  repmentMi  as  pouring  their 
times,  \m  the  hands  of  the  priests,  to  reg-  *  daltM '  iMto  a  Uke.  ,  In  b  th«y  haveiUM  tii* 
ulate  and  uphold  the  poUtical,  dvil  and  K?k'?i;-'^^Si*^  ♦?  •"'li  ^a'^"^  •*5~» 
religious  relations  of  Greece.  !rhe  oracle  '''^J*^  W  on  th«ir  w  down  tha  vaU«y. 
was  celebrated  as  eariy  as  the  ninth  cen-  *>amed  Delta  by  the  Greeks ;  and  the 
tury  B.a,  and  continued  to  have  import-  !*™«  »*m«  ^*«  »i?ce  be«a  extended  to 
ance  till  long  after  the  Christian  era,  be-  ^^  alluvial  tracts  at  the  mouths  of 
ing  at  last  abolished  by  the  emperor  Theo-  ff®**^  "^ers  which,  like  the  Nile,  empty 
dosius.  Persons  came  to  consult  it  from  ttemselves  into  the  sea  by  two  or  more 
all  quarters,  bestowing  rich  gifts  in  re-  diverging  branches, 
turn.  The  splendid  temple  thus  possessed  Delta  Metal.  *  otsmb,  or  alloy  of 
immense    treasures,    and    the    city    was      , .  ,  '  copper    and    zinc,    to 

adorned  with  numerous  statues  and  other  wbicli  manganese  has  been  added.  It  is 
works  of  art.  It  first  lost  its  treasures  in  U8«a  ^or  parts  of  machinery  and  for  oma- 
357  B.C.,  when  seised  by  the  Phocians;  mental  work. 

it  was  afterwards  plundered  by  Sulla  and  DeltOld  MnSOlfi  (deltoid),  a  mus- 
hy Nero,  while  Constantine  also  removed  /^  /^  — .*«w*f?  j^  ^^  ^^^  shoulder 
several  of  its  treasures.  The  site  of  the  ^4  u  ™?ve8  the  arm  forwards,  upwards 
town  is  now  occupied  by  a  village  called  ^^^  backwards. 

Castri,  near  which  may  be  seen  the  still-  DelUO  (d*"^*^^'  Jkaw  Andb£,  a  geol- 
flowing  Castalian  spring.  ^         .      osAat    and    meteorologist,    was 

TiAlnliiTi  PloaoiAA  (del'fin  klas'iks),  bom  in  1726  at  Geneva;  died  at  Wind- 
ileipnin  tiaSSlCS    Collection  of  the  «>r  in  1817.     In  1773  he  went  to  Bng- 


Bossnet  and  Huet,  with  notes  and  mter-  forty-four  years.  He  made  numerous 
pretations.  A  similar  series  based  on  geolopcal  excursions  in  Central  Europe 
these  was  published  in  London.  &°d  in  England,  of  which  he  has  pub- 

TlftlTiliiTiiriiA  (del-fin'i-dfi),  the  dolphin  P^^^  accounts.  He  aimed  at  defending 
j/eipilUUUW  family  of  cretaceans.  See  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  against 
Dolphin.  the  criticism   whose  weapons  were  fur- 

TUlviliYTiiiini  (del-fin'i-um),  a  genus  nished  by  his  favorite  science.  He  made 
XPCipiLUiiiuu  ^f  Ranunculaceffi,  com-  many  valuable  original  experiments  in 
prisinff  the  larkspurs,  stavesacre,  etc.  meteorology.  Among  his  numerous  writ- 
See  Larlupur.  ^«b  are  his  Reoherehe9  tur  le$  Modifha^ 
Tl^loflrf A  (del-sart),  Fbanqois  A.  N.  Jfpn*  de  rAimosphdre  (Geneva,  1772)  ; 
Jieisaire  ^^  ^  tfrench  singer  and  NoMveUee  Idiea  sur  la  MMorolo&ie  (Lon- 
teacher  of  elocution,  bom  at  Solesmes  in  don,  1786)  ;  and  his  TraiU  iUmentaire 
1811;  died  in  1871.  He  won  a  high  re-  de  G4ologte  (Paris,  1810). 
pnte  as  a  teacher  of  dramatists  and  a  DelllfiTe  (derOj).  the  nnlTersal  inunda- 
sioger  of  declamatory  musia  and  pul>-  ^  tion  which,  according  to  the 
lished  works  on  voice  culture  and  several  Mosaic  history,  took  place  to  pnnl^  the 
Tu-vel&'     Hie  Ayotem  founded  by  him,  great  iniqnitar  of  nunudnd.    It  was'pjro- 
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duced,  according  to  Genesis,  by  a  rain  of 
forty  days;  and  covered  the  earth  15 
cubits  above  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  killed  every  living  crea- 
ture except  Noah,  with  his  family,  and 
the  animsLls  which  entered  the  ark  by  the 
command  of  God.  Many  other  nations 
mention,  in  tae  mythological  or  prehistoric 
part  of  their  history,  inundations  which, 
m  their  essential  particulars,  agree  with 
the  Scriptural  account  of  Noah  s  preser- 
vation, each  nation  localizing  the  chief 
events  and  actors  as  connected  with  itself. 

Delnndnng  <ti.tfr"a^n'  il'^S 

quadruped  inhabiting  Java  and  Malacca, 
allied  to  the  civets,  and  probably  forming 
a  connecting  link  between  them  and  the 
Felidse,  being  destitute  of  scent-pouches. 
It  is  •f  slender  form,  with  a  long  tail, 
and  is  beautifuUjr  spotted. 
DAlviiin  (dei'vi-no),  a  town  of  Alba- 
J/eivmu  jji^  Turkey,  about  44  miles 
northwest  of  Janina;  it  is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  bishop,  and  has  some  trade  in 
olive  oiL  Pop.  about  6500. 
DemaerOGTUe  (dem'a-gog),  orfglnany 
^  ^  o  ^  simply  one  who  leads  or 
directs  the  people  in  political  matters; 
now  it  usually  means  one  who  acquires 
influence  with  the  populace  by  pandering 
to  their  prejudices  or  playing  on  their 
ignorance. 

Demand  and  Supply,  ^"^l^l^ 

economy  to  express  the  relations  between 
consumption  and  production,  between  the 
demand  of  purchasers  and  the  supply  of 
commodities  by  those  who  have  them  to 
selL  The  relations  which  subsist  between 
the  demand  for  an  article  and  its  supply 
determine  its  price  or  exchangeable  value. 
When  the  demand  for  a  commodity  ex- 
ceeds the  supply  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity is  raised,  and  when  the  supply 
exceeds  the  demand  the  price  falls. 

Demavend  'iT^ril'F%r:^'^t 

the  highest  peak  of  the  Elbruz  chain,  45 
miles  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  about 
40  miles  N.  B.  of  Teheran.  Its  height  is 
about  19,400  feet,  and  it  bears  evidence 
of  having  been  active  during  the  latest 
geological  (if  not  within  the  historical) 
period. 

Dembea  ^^f™'¥?l'   ?'.  tsana,  a 

•^^  ^    lake  of  Abyssinia,  in  a  prov- 

ince of  the  same  name  in  the  west  part 
of  that  country.  It  is  of  irregular  form, 
about  140  miles  in  circumference,  has  an 
elevation  of  6100  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
forms  the  reservoir  of  the  Blue  Nile. 

Dembinski  ^^Sih"?^'^Ui.^!S&»5 


in  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1849; 
bom  in  1791;  died  in  18(>4.  He  serrtd 
under  Napoleon  during  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1812 ;  was  governor  of  War- 
saw and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Polisb 
army  during  the  revolution  of  1830;  was 
appointed  by  Kossuth  commander  of  the 
Hungarian  troops  in  1849,  and  served 
till  Kossuth's  resignation  compelled  him 
to  seek  refuge  in  France,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  death. 
Dementia  (de-men'shi-a),  a  form  of 
^  ^  ^  insanity  m  which  uncon- 
nected and  imperfectly  defined  ideas  chase 
each  other  rapidly  through  the  mind,  the 
powers  of  continued  attention  ana  re- 
flection being  lost.  It  often  implies  such 
general  feebleness  of  the  mental  faculties 
as  may  occur  in  old  age. 
"n^kTm^rarii.    (dem-er-a'ra).    or    Dkic- 

iiemerara  ^^^^^^  ^  divkon  of  Bnt- 

ish  Guiana,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  river  Demarara  or  Demeraiiu  It  ex- 
tends about  100  miles  along  the  coast,  ly- 
ing on  the  east  of  Essequibo  and  on  the 
west  of  Berbice.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
producing  abundant  crops  of  sngar«  coffee, 
cotton,  rice,  etc.  Chief  town,  6eor|e- 
town.  Pop.  of  province,  171,000. — ^l^e 
river,  after  a  course  of  about  120  miles, 
flows  into  the  Atlantic 

Demesne  (^^-"^ft^')-  <>^^*^%i" 

^vAuvDuv  jj^^^  j^  manor-house  and  the 
land  adjacent  or  near,  which  a  lord  keeps 
in  his  own  hands  or  immediate  occupa- 
tion, for  the  use  of  his  family,  as  distin- 
guished from  his  tenemental  lands,  dis- 
tributed among  his  tenants. 
'HpTTiAfpr  (de-md'tir),  one  of  the 
Jiemcicr   ^^j^^      principal      Grecian 

deities,  the  great  mother-goddess,  tht 
nourishing  and  fertilizing  principle  of 
nature.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Oonna 
and  Rhea,  and  mother  of  Persephone 
(Proserpine).  The  main  feature  in  the 
myth  of  Demeter,  and  that  which  form^ 
the  fundamental  idea  of  her  worship,  is 
the  loss  and  recovery  of  her  daughter, 
1  ersephdnd.  By  the  Romans  she  was 
called  Ceres*  See  Ceres, 
DemetrinS  (de-met'ri-us),  or  Dmitbi. 
^vAixvvAxiM  ^jjg  name  of  a  series  of 
impostors  who  usurped  supreme  authority 
in  Russia,  and  led  to  some  of  its  remark- 
able revolutions.  Ivan  Vasilievitch,  who 
had  put  his  eldest  son  to  death  with  his 
own  nand,  left  the  throne  in  1584  to  an- 
other son,  Feador,  a  feeble  prince,  whom 
Boris  Godunoff  entirely  supplanted  in  his 
authority.  Ivan  had  left  another  son. 
Dmitri,  bv  a  second  mairiage ;  and  Boris, 
fearing  that  he  might  one  day  prove  a 
formidable  obstade  to  his  ambitious  proj- 
ects, oaused  him  to  disa'pysear,  Hut  no  wA 
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exactly  knew  how.     Grishka,  or  Gregory  Baron,  A  Comedy  of  Terrors,  The  Cryp- 

Otrepieff,    a    native    of    Jaroslav    and    a  togram,  etc. 

novice  in  a  monastery,  personated  Dmitri.  Demi-lnne    (de'mi-ian),    in    fortifica- 

went  to   Lithuania,   where  he   embraced  •*'^'""'  *"""'*'    tion,  practically  the  same 

the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  married  as  a  ravelin  (which  see), 

the    daughter    of    Mniszek,    palatine    or  DAini-monde    (de'mi-mond),    an    ez- 

waiwod  of  Sandomir.  In  1604  he  entered  •*'**'**"  iixvii.**w    pression   first   used  by 

Russia  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Poles,  the  younger  Dumas  in  a  drama  of  the 

was  joined  by  a  number  of  Russians  and  same  name  (first  performed  in  1855),  to 

Cossacks,    and    defeated    an    army    sent  denote   that  class  of  gay   female  adven- 

against  him.     On  the  death  of  Boris  he  turers  who  are  only  half-acknowledged  in 

was  placed  on  the  throne,  but  he  offended  society ;    popularly    disreputable    female 

the  Russians  by  his  attachment  to  Polish  society ;  courtezans. 

manners  and  customs,  and  still  more  by  DATni-rilieVO  (-n-li-A'^^)f  in  sculp- 
a  want  of  respect  to  the  Greek  religion  •*'^'**"  xxxx^vv  ^^^.^^  half-relief,  or  the 
and  its  i>atriarch.  and  he  was  assassinated  condition  of  a  figure  when  it  rises  from 
after  reigning  about  eleven  months.  A  the  plane  as  if  it  had  been  cut  in  two 
rumor  of  his  being  still  alive  having  and  only  one  half  fixed  to  the  plane, 
spread,  another  impostor  quickly  ap-  DemiBe  (de-miz  ;  literally,  'a  laying 
peared  to  personify  him,  and  the  Poles  •*'^'**""*'  down*),  in  law,  a  grant  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  second  false  lease ;  it  is  applied  to  an  estate  either  in 
Dmitri,  made  it  triumphant,  until  he  was  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  a  term  of  life 
assassinated  in  1610  hj  the  Tatars  whom  or  years.  As  applied  to  the  crown  of 
he  had  selected  as  his  bodyguards.  A  England,  demise  signifies  its  transmission 
state  of  anarchy  ensued  and  continued  for  to  the  next  heir  on  being  laid  down  by 
nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  a  the  sovereign  at  death, 
number  of  other  false  Dmitris  appeared  DemisATTliailAVer  (dem'i-8em'i-qu&'- 
in  different  quarters.  ^vi*xAovxi*x*iu.arvvA  ^^^^^  ^  music, 
Demetrius  sumamed  PoliorcHes  (the  half  a  semiquaver,  or  the  thirty-second 
u^\iAu.%f^,xxu,oy  i)^gieger  of  cities),  king  of  part  of  a  semibreve. 
ancient  Macedonia,  son  of  Antigonus,  a  DemilirSfe  (<l^™'i-urj)  ;  Greek,  dim- 
successor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  ***6*'  iourgoe,  a  handicrafts- 
bom  about  B.C.  339.  Being  sent  by  his  man),  a  designation  applied  by  Plato 
father  to  wrest  Greece  from  Cassander,  and  other  philosophers  to  the  Divine  Be- 
lie appeared  before  Athens  with  a  fleet,  ing,  considered  as  the  Architect  or  Creator 
expelled  the  governor  Demetrius  Pha-  of  the  universe.  The  Gnostics  made  a 
lereus,  and  restored  to  the  people  their  distinction  between  the  Demiurge  and  the 
ancient  form  of  government  (307  B.C.).  Supreme  Being;  with  them  the  flrst  is  the 
He  conquered  Macedonia  (294  b.c.)  and  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  who,  though  deserv- 
reigned  seven  years,  but  lost  this  country,  ing  to  be  honored  as  the  Creator,  was 
was  imprisoned  by  Seleucus,  and  died  in  only  the  instrument  of  the  Most  High. 
Syria,  283  b.c.  Demmin  (^em-mSn'),  an  old  town  of 
TIPTiifkfriTia  PTiolArPilQ  (fa-ie'rtts),  *^^^^*^^^**'  Prussia,  province  of  Po- 
XiemexnUS  rnaiereUS  \  celebrated  merania,  70  miles  w.  N.  w.  from  Stettin, 
Greek  orator  and  statesman,  born  345  with  manufactures  of  woolen  and  linen 
B.C. ;  in  317  was  made  Macedonian  gov-  cloth,  hats,  leather,  hosiery  and  tobacco ; 
emor  of  Athens,  and  embellished  the  and  a  good  trade.  Pop.  12,541. 
city  by  magnificent  edifices.  He  fled  to  T)e]nocra.CV  (<ie-mok'ra-si),  the  rule 
Egypt  when  Athens  was  taken  by  Demet-  •*'^*"v^*«*^jr  of  ^  people  by  the  people 
rius  Poliorcetes  (see  above),  where  he  is  themselves;  that  form  of  government  in 
said  to  have  promoted  the  establishment  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  is 
of  the  Alexandrian  Library  and  of  the  vested  in  the  people,  and  exercised  by 
museum.  Demetrius  wrote  on  several  them  either  directly,  as  in  the  small  re- 
subjects  of  philospohical  and  political  publics  of  ancient  Greece,  or  indirectly, 
science,  but  the  work  on  rhetoric,  which  by  means  of  representative  institutions, 
has  come  to  us  under  his  name,  belongs  to  as  in  the  constitutional  states  of  modem 
a  later  age.  times.  The  term  is  also  applied  in  a 
T%^  Millfi  James,  a  Canadian  novel-  collective  sense  to  the  people  or  populace, 
AT^  "■  ■■■V,  |g^^  i^j^  ^^  g^^  John's,  New  especially  the  populace  regarded  as  rulers. 
Brunswick,  in  1837 ;  died  in  1880.  He  See  also  next  article. 
was  professor  of  classical  languages  in  T)ATnonril.t  (dem'6-krat),  one  who  ad- 
Ajcadia  College  in  1860-65,  and  of  his-  -^'^"^v^/ia*  ^^^^^  ^^  democracy.  In  the 
tory  and  rhetoric  in  Dalfaousie  (College  in  United  States,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
1865-80.  His  books  were  numerous,  in-  two  great  political  parties  into  which 
clnding  The  Dodge  Club,  The  American  that  country  is  divided;  opposed  to  A«- 
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publican.    The  main  features  of  the  Dem-  pagan  mytholosy  Tie  wed  aa  an  ohject  of 

ocratic    principles    are    decentralization,  terror  rather  than  of  worship,  by  some 

self-government  of  the  states,  and  tari£E  regarded  as  the  author  of  creation,  and 

for  revenue  only.    The  Democratic  party  by  others  as  a  famous  magician,  to  whose 

was  in  the  ascendant  during  most  of  the  spell  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hades  were 

time  from  the  election  to  me  Presidency  subjected. 

of  Jefferson,  in  1800,  to  that  of  Lincoln,  "nATnmaAllA    (dem-w&-sel')f     the    No- 

in  1860.     Since  the  latter  date  the  Re-  •»'cmwiociic    nji^ian    crane     (Antknh 

publicans   have   nearly    always   been   in  poides    virgo),    an    African    bird    which 

control  of  the  government,  the  only  Dem-  visits  the  south  of  Europe.     It  is  about 

ocratic  Presidents  being  Cleveland,  who  3  feet  in  length,  and  differs  from  the  true 

served  two  terms,  at  disconnected  inter-  cranes  in  having  the  head  and  neck  qmte 

vals,  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  feathered  and  the  tertials  of  the  wuo 

DATnoeritllB    (de-mok'ri-tus),  a  Greek  elongated  and  hanging  over  ths  tail.    It 

a^viuwxxwM.D    philosopher  of  the  new  has  its  name  from  its  graoefolness  and 

deatic  school,  a  native  of  Abd§ra,  who  symmetry  of  form. 

was  bom  between  470  and  460  B.C.  He  nAmoivre  (d^mw&-vr),  Abbaham,  a 
traveled  to  Egypt,  where  he  studied  ^^^^-^^^vxvj.v  French  matne ma tici an, 
geometry,  and  probably  visited  other  coun-  born  in  1667 :  died  at  London  in  1754. 
tries,  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  nature.  He  settled  in  London  after  the  revocation 
Among  the  Greek  philosophers  he  en-  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  gained  a  live- 
joyed  the  instruction  of  Leucipi^us.  He  lihood  by  becoming  a  teacher  of  matfae- 
af terwards  returned  to  his  native  city,  matics.  His  chief  works  are :  MiaetiUmea 
where  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  pub-  Analytica;  The  Doctrine  of  Cfcancet,  or 
lie  affairs.  Indignant  at  the  follies  of  a  Method  of  Calculating  the  ProhahiUHn 
the  Aberites,  he  resigned  his  office  and  of  Events  at  PUiv;  and  a  work  on  an- 
retired  to  solitude,  to  devote  himself  ex-  nuities;  besides  Papers  in  the  Trantae- 
clusively  to  philosophical  studies.  Ac-  tions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
cording  to  later  biographers  he  was  called  was  a  fellow. 

'  the  laughing  philosopher/ from  his  habit  T)AmOTl    (d^mun;   Greek,    daimdn)^  a 

of  laughing  at  the   follies  of   mankind.  •*'**'»"vu.    gpipj^  ^^  immaterial  being  of 

In  his  system  he  developed  still  further  supernatural    but  limited   powers,   espe- 

the  mechanical  or  atomical  theory  of  his  cially  an  evil  or  malignant  spirit    Among 

master   Leucippus.     Thus   he   explained  the  ancient  Greeks  the  name  was  given 

the  origin  of  the  world  by  the  eternal  to  beings  similar  to  those  ffoiritual  exist- 

motion  of  an  infinite  number  of  invisible  ences  called  angels  in  the  Bible.    In  the 

and   indivisible  bodies  or   atoms,   which  New   Testament  evil    spirits   are   called 

differ  from  one  another  in  form,  position,  demons   (commonly  translated  *  devils'), 

and  arrangement,  and  which  have  a  pri-  A  belief  in  demons  is  found  in  the  oldest 

mary  motion,  which  brings  them  into  con-  religions  of  the  East.    Buddhism  reckons 

tact,    and    forms    innumerable    combina-  six  classes  of  beings  in  the  universe ;  two, 

tions,  the  result  of  which  is  seen  in  the  gods  and  men,  are.  accounted  good;  the 

productions    and   phenomena   of   nature,  other  four  are   malignant  spirits.     Tlie 

In    this   way   the    universe  was   formed  Persians  and  the  Egyptians  had  also  a 

fortuitously,  without  the  interposition  of  complete  system  of  demons;  and  in  Eu- 

a  First  Cause.    The  eternal  existence  of  rope,  up  till  the  middle  ages,  the  divinities 

atoms  (of  matter  in  general)  he  inferred  of  oriental,  classical,   and   Scandinavian 

from  the  consideration   that  time  could  mythology  often  figure,  from  the  Gbristisn 

be  conceived  only  as  eternal  and  with-  point  of  view,  as  evil  spirits.     In  later 

out  beginning.     He  applied  his  atomical  times  phases  of  demonology  may  be  seen 

theory,  also,  to  natural  philosophy  and  in  the  witchcraft  mania  and  the  sinrit- 

astronomy.    Even  the  gods  he  considered  ualism  of  the  present  day. 

to  have  arisen  from   atoms,  and   to  be  DAYnnmafi    (de-mO'ni-ak),     a     person 

perishable  like  the  rest  of  things  existing,  ••'^"^vat^wv    ^i^^g^  mental  faculties  are 

In  his  ethical  philosophy  Democritus  con-  overpowered,  and  whose  body  is  possessed 

sidered  the  acquisition  of  peace  of  mind  and  actuated  by  some  created  spiritual 

as  the  highest  aim  of  existence.     He  is  being;  especially  a  person  possessed  of  or 

said  to  have  written  a  great  deal ;  but  controlled  by  evil  spirits.    The  New  Tet- 

nothing  has  come   to  us   except  a   few  tament  has  many  narratives  of  demoniacs, 

fragments.     He  died  370  B.C.,  at  an  ad-  and  various  opinions  are  entertained  in 

vanced  age.     His  school  was  supplanted  regard  to  the  characters  of  thdr  aOiC' 

by  that  ot  Epicurus.  tion. 

Demogorgon  'i^S^^^^'^^i  ,S  Demonology  ^^^^^^''t^hnT. 
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which  treats  of  the  nature  or  character 
of  demons  or  evil  spirits. 

Demonstration  .(dem-un-stra'shnn), 
^^Auvu0Vj.c*vAvu    jjj  ^  lorical  sense, 

any  mode  of  connecting  a  conclasion  with 
its  premises,  or  an  effect  with  its  cause. 
In  a  more  rigorous  sense  it  is  applied  only 
to  those  modes  of  proof  in  which  the  con- 
clusion necessarily  follows  from  the  prem- 
ises. In  ordinary  language,  however, 
demonstration  is  often  used  as  synony- 
mous with  proof, 

Demonte  ^^^^^'^  -  ^^^^ 

14  miles  8.  w.  from  Guneo.  Pop.  of  com- 
mune, 6155. 

De  Morcnin  ^f  ^^Ki^^^u^^^^^^ 

iMM^  .iH.vx5a.u.  ,j^g^  mathematician  and 
logician,  was  bom  at  Madura,  in  South- 
em  India,  in  1806;  died  in  1871.  His 
writings  are  very  numerous  and  include 
Elemenis  of  Arithmetic,  Elements  of  At- 
ffebra,  Elements  of  Trigonometry,  Essay 
on  ProhahUities  and  on  their  Application 
to  Life  Oontingenoies  and  insurance 
Offices,  Formal  Logic. 
TJa  IKarmLn  William  Fbend,  Eng- 
iJe  morgan,  lish  author,  bom  in 
1839  at  London,  adopted  art  as  a  profes- 
sion and  achieved  considerable  fame  in 
stained  glass-work.  In  1906  he  com- 
menced as  a  writer  of  fiction.  His  novels 
include  AUce-for-Short,  Joseph  Vance 
(nearly  300,000  words),  Somekoto  Good, 
it  Tfever  Can  Happen  Anain,  An  Affair  of 
Dishonor,  and  When  Ohost  Meets  Ohost 
(written  in  1914).  He  died  Jan.  16, 1917. 
Demos  <^«'?o?;  Greek),  the  people  as 
^  a  whole,  or  the  body  of  people 
of  the  lower  class  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  rank,  wealth,  or  position. 

Demosthenes  C^s-mos'ths-nas),  a 

A^^ouvovA&vu^o  famous  ancient  Greek 
orator,  the  son  of  a  sword-cutler  at 
Athens,  where  he  was  born  in  382  (ac- 
cording to  some  in  385)  b.o.  His  father 
left  him  a  considerable  fortune,  of  which 
his  guardians  attempted  to  defraud  him. 
I>emosthenes,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  conducted  a  suit  against  them  him- 
self, and  gained  his  cause.  He  then  set 
himself  to  study  eloquence,  and  though 
his  lungs  were  weak,  his«articulation  de- 
fective, and  his  gestures  awkward,  by 
perseverance  he  at  length  surpassed  aU 
other  orators  in  power  and  grace.  He 
thundered  against  Philip  of  Macedon  in 
his  orations  known  as  the  PMUppics,  and 
endeavored  to  instill  into  his  fellow-dt- 
izens  the  hatred  which  animated  his  own 
bosom.  He  labored  to  get  all  the  Greeks 
to  combine  afainst  the  encroachments  of 
Philip,  but  Macedonian  gold  and  their 
want  of  patriotism  frustrated  his  efforts. 


He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Ghsro- 
neia  (380  B.C.),  in  which  the  Athenians 
and  BcBotians  were  defeated  by  Philip, 
and  Greek  liberty  was  crushed.  On 
the  accession  of  Alexander,  in  336,  De- 
mosthenes tried  to  stir  up  a  genersii  ris- 
ing against  the  Macedonians,  but  Alex- 
ander at  once  adopted  measures  of  ex- 
treme severity,  and  Athens  sued  for 
mercy.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Qe- 
mosthenes  escaped  being  delivered  up  to 
the  conqueror.  In  324  he  was  imprisoned 
on  a  false  charge  of  having  received  a 
bribe  from  one  of  Alexander's  generals, 
but  managed  to  escape  into  exile.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  next  year  he  was 
recalled,  but  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  by 
Antipater  caused  him  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  the  island  of 
Calauria,  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  where 
he  poisoned  himself  to  escape  from  the 
emissaries  of  Aatipater  (322  B.C.).  The 
character  of  Demosthenes  is  by  most  mod* 
em  scholars  considered  almost  spotless. 
His  fame  as  an  orator  is  equal  to  that  of 
Homer  as  a  poet  Cicero  pronounces  him 
the  most  perfect  of  all  orators.  He 
carried  Greek  prose  to  a  degree  of  perfec* 
tion  which  it  never  before  had  reached. 
Everything  in  his  speeches  is  natural, 
vigorous,  concise,  symmetrical.  We  have 
under  his  name  sixty-one  orations,  some 
of  which  are  not  genuine.  The  great  op- 
ponent— and  indeed  enemy — of  Demos- 
thenes as  an  orator  was  iEischines,  and  a 
controversy  with  the  latter  called  out  one 
of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  great  orator. 

Demotic  Alphabet  CS"^)?! 

simplification  of  the  hieratic,  which  again 
was  a  contraction  of  the  hieroglyphic 
characters.  See  Hieroglyphio  Writing. 
Demotica.  gr  Dimotika  (dS-mot'l- 
*'  ka),  a  town  of  Roumelia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maritsa,  20 
miles  south  from  Adrianople ;  the  see  of  a 
Greek  archbishop;  pop.  about  10,000. 

Dempster  ^^r^kZfVU'l.A 

at  Muiresk  in  1520;  died  at  Bologna  in 
1625.  He  studied  in  various  institutions, 
became  noted  for  learning,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  regent  of  the  College  of  Na- 
varre, Paris,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
He  held  professorships  of  law  and  belles- 
lettres  at  Toulouse,  Nimes,  Pisa  and 
Bologna,  and  became  noted  for  his  quar- 
relsome temper,  which  often  involved  him 
in  scenes  of  armed  violence.  The  best 
known  among  his  manv  works  is  Historia 
Oentis  Scotorum,  a  biographical  diction- 
ary of  the  authors  and  saints  of  Scotland, 
many  of  them  fictitious.  A  more  valoaUe 
work  is  De  Etrwria  RegaU. 
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Demulcents  (de-mul'sents) ,  me  d  i- 
^«;uxtuv^uiiD     ^jjj^gg     which     tend     to 

Boothe  or  protect  the  mucous  membranes 
against  irritants.  They  are  generally 
composed  of  starch,  gum,  albuminous  or 
oily  substances  largely  diluted. 

Demurrage    ^^^'tV^^rtXl 

which  a  vessel  is  detained  by  the  freighter, 
beyond  that  originally  stipulated,  in  load- 
ing or  unloading.  When  a  vessel  is  thus 
detained  she  is  said  to  be  on  demurrage. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  the  compensa- 
tion which  the  freighter  has  to  pay  for 
such  delay  or  detention.  Demurrage  must 
be  paid  though  it  be  proved  the  delay  is 
inevitable ;  but  it  cannot  be  claimed  where 
it  arises  from  detention  by  an  enemy, 
tempestuous  weather,  or  through  the  fault 
of  the  owner,  captain,  or  crew.  The  term 
is  applied  also  to  detention  of  railway 
freight  cars,  etc. 
Demnrrer    (de-mur'er),  in  law,  a  stop 

ings,  and  a  resting  of  tne  decision  of  the 
cause  on  that  point;  an  issue  on  matter 
of  law.  A  demurrer  confesses  the  fact  or 
facts  to  be  true,  but  denies  the  sufficiency 
of  the  facts  in  point  of  law  to  support  the 
claim  or  defense. 

Demv  (de'ml),  a  particular  size  of  pa- 
o/^iuj  pgp — in  America,  writing  paper, 
16x21  inches;  in  Great  Britain,  printing 
paper,  17^x22  inches;  writing  paper, 
15x20  inches ;  drawing,  17x22  inches. 

Denain  W^-^*^)*/  t^^  oj  Northern 
.a^vummku  France,  dep.  Nord,  6  miles 
from  Valenciennes.  It  stands  in  the 
center  of  a  coal-field,  and  has  ironworks, 
etc  A  great  victory  was  gained  here 
in  1712  by  the  French  under  Villars  over 
the  allies  under  Eugene  and  Albemarle. 
Pop.  22,845. 

DenarinS  (^,«-na'ri-us),  a  Roman 
*^*'  silver  com  worth  10  asses 

or  10  lbs.  of  copper  originally,  and  after- 
wards considered  equal  to  16  asses,  when 
the  weight  of  the  ass  was  reduced  to  an 


Denmriua  of  Tiberius  Cnoar. 
ounce  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  silver. 
The  denarius  was  equivalent  to  about 
7%d,  English  money.  There  was  also  a 
gold  denarius  equal  in  value  to  25  silver 
ones. 

Denatured  Alcohol,  under  a^uw 


United  States  Congress  in  1907,  on  al- 
cohol intended  for  use  as  fuel  or  for 
illuminating  purposes,  or  other  mechan- 
ical employment,  the  internal  tax  ne«ft 
not  be  paid.  But  to  avoid  taxation  i: 
must  be  rendered  unfit  for  drinking  bj 
the  addition  of  such  unpalatable  8iit>- 
stances  as  wood  alcohol,  pyridin,  benzob, 
sulphuric  ether,  or  animal  oil.  Thus 
treated  it  is  spoken  of  as  denatured. 
DATi'hicyli  (den'bi),  a  county  of  North 
iienDl^A  Vales,  on  the  Irish  Sea; 
area,  664  square  miles,  of  which  about  a 
fourth  is  arable.  Along  the  N.  the  ground 
is  level,  in  the  k.  hilly,  whUe  the  mooa- 
taius  in  the  B.  and  w.  rise  from  1000  to 
2500  feet.  There  are  several  beautiful 
and  fertile  vales,  among  the  more  cele- 
brated of  which  are  the  vales  of 
Llangollen,  Clwyd  and  Conway.  Barley, 
oats  and  potatoes  are  grown  on  the  up- 
lands; and  in  the  rich  valleys  wheat, 
beans,  and  peas.  Cattle  and  sheep  are 
rear^,  and  dairy  husbandry  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  ^e  minerals 
consist  of  lead,  iron,  coal,  freestone,  sUte 
and  millstone.  Blannels,  coarse  cloths 
and  stockings  are  manufactured.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Clwyd^the  Dee 
and  the  Conway.  Pop.  144J96.— The 
county  town  Denbigh  is  near  the  center 
of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  25  mOes  w.  of 
Chester,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rocky 
eminence,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Tan- 
ning and  shoemaking  are  carried  on. 
Pop.  6892. 

Denderah  1?®°'^*'"V  the  rg^iyrs  of 

^"'**'  "^  the  Greeks  and  Romans), 
an  Arab  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  28  miles  N.  of 
Thebes,  celebrated  for  its  temple  dedicated 
to  Athor,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  the  best 
preserved  of  any  of  the  great  temples  of 
antiquity  in  Egypt 

Dendermonde  Wen-d*p.m«n'de),  or 

.ft^^uuvAUAvuiftv  ^termonde,  a  town  of 
Belgium,  province  of  East  flanders,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Dender  witii  the 
Scheldt,  12  miles  N.  w.  from  Brussels.  It 
is  strongly  fortified,  defended  by  a  citadel, 
and  surrounded,  by  low,  marshy  ooond 
which  can  be  laid  under  water.  Manu- 
factures, woolens,  linens,  tobacco,  etc. 
The  town  was  taken  by  Marlborough  in 
1706.    Pop.  0719. 

Dendrite  (^.^^^'drlt),  a  .stone  or 
mineral,  on  or  in  which  are 
figures  resembling  shrubs,  trees,  or  mosses. 
Hie  appearance  is  due  to  arborescent 
crystallization,  resemblins  the  frostwork 
on  our  windows.  The  figures  generally 
appear  on  the  surfaces  of  fissures  and  in 
joints  in  rocks,  and  are  attributahle  to 
the  presence  of  the  hydrous  oxide  of  mai- 
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Dendrobium  Denison 


ganese,  which  generally  assumes  such  a  and  Literary  History  of   Greece,   etc. — 

form.-— Thread-bke  prolongations  of  nerve  were  written  at  Berlin.    In  1804  he  was 

cdls  bear  the  same  name.  introduced   to   Napoleon,   who  anpointed 

DendrODlTLni    (den;dr6bi-um),  an  ex-  him  imperial  librarian  at  Paris.    He  died 

^vM%u,vK#«M»u«    tensive    genus    of    epi-  in  1813 

phytes  dispersed  over  tiie  damp  tropical  T\^j^'  St.  (sa^  deh-nS),  a  town  in 
foresU  of  Asia,  order  Orchidaceie.  They  ^^^^^^  prance,  department  of  the 
vary  much  in  habit ;  many  are  cultivated  Seine,  6  miles  north  of  Paris,  lying  with- 
in hothouses  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  in  the  lines  of  forts  surrounding  the  cap- 
their  flowers.^  /^  ,^  ,  ^  v  *  it^l-  It  contains  the  famous  abbey  church 
DendrophlS  fe^f2;^;r.t„!«''°f«,2  ""^  ^^  ^^^^«'  *  ^«^le  ^otl^ic  structure,  in 
.yColub4«,fouW^^^^  '^Ir^X^'Z..''^^^^^ 
te^^'a^dlnAf)  'a'fefri?e"  eplttc  2^.  '^^toritlon  in  theTnet^nth  c^S^tl^"^ 

Dengue  Sf  Vf  %he  v^^^^  Mn^FTvr":^  ^:  ^^''Tl  ^^*?  ^^*^ 

and  Southern  United  States,  the  symp-  h«!k  n      f^i^®'  and  all  her  rulers  from 

toms  of  which  are  such  as  would  accom-  fj*^*"  Capet  downwards,  besides  some  of 

pany   a    mixture   of   scarlet    fever   and  i^f^wh^^.^^'^i^^.^'^^*  ^^^^  there  tiU  1793, 

rheumatism.  ^L  ®^  ^^®  revolutionary  fury  of  the  con- 

Tl^rilittm    (den'am)   Dixon  Ueutenant-  iv"^2°  ^?"^®^  ^^  ^^^^  *«  ^  "Ae^  and 

Denham  ^cSioVeHid  SM^"S    g^f"  iJ^ut  x  v\n^^^^^     "^'^r^^'^i?" 

was  bom  at  London  in   1786;   died  at  ?eHcs  of  hi^ VnlLSSf- "  a^"/^*  '"''^i?® 

Sierra  Leone    in   1828.     In  18^24  he  Jould%e^ouVrdta"^h^m^^^^ 

was  engaged,  in  company  with  Captain  and  there  is  now  again  a  long  series  of 

Clapperton  and  Dr.  Oudney,  in  exploring  restored  royal  tombsrwith  numerous  other 

the  central  regions  of  Africa.     Denham  monuments,  much  stained  glass,  and  mod- 

himself  explored  the  region  around  Lake  ern  decoration.    The  church  is  about  354 

Tchad,  was  wounded  and  separated  from  feet  long  and  92  high.  Pop.  (1911)  71  549 

his  company,    but   found   his  way   home  Denia  St.,  (deh-n6;  Latin,  Dio»ii/«u»)! 

after  great  suffering,  when  he  published  •^*'*"»«  the  apostle  of  the  Gauls.      He 

his  Narrative  of  Travels.      In  1826  he  set  out  from  Px)me  on  his  sacred  mission 

went  to  Sierra  Leone  as  superintendent  towards  the  middle  of  the  third  century 

of   the  liberated   Africans,   and   in   1828  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  was 

was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  the  put   to   death    by   the   Roman   Governor 

^^^l'  a       T  ...  Pesc^nius.    Catulla,  a  heathen  lady  con- 

Senham,   S?\v      ^'  *iJ?^®^  >.^?  ?*  verted  by  the  sight  of  the  saint's  piety 

T^lr^  T*   I>"^}^»  .  ^  .1615 ;    died    in  and  sufferings,  had  his  body  buried  in  her 

1089,    and    was   buned    m    Westminster  garden,   where   the   Abbey   of   St.   Denis 

Abbey.     In  1641  he  first  became  known  now  stands. 

by  his  tragedy  of  JTAe  Sophy,  and  in  1642  DenisOIl  (^en'i-sun),  a  city  of  Gray- 
he  published  his  first  edition  of  his  most  -*'^*"«»V'**  gon  Co.,  Texas,  73  miles  N 
celebrated  poem,  called  Cooper's  Hill  lie  of  Dallas.  It  has  cotton,  cottonseed  oil 
was  subsequently  entrusted  with  several  and  lumber  mills,  machine-shops  etc 
confidential  missions  by  the  royalist  Pop.  13,632.  * 
party,  and,  bein^  detecte^fled  to  France.  Denison.  ^^^^  h^  watchmaker,  was 
At  the  restoration,  m  1660,  he  obtained  '^^^^'^"^y  born  at  Freeport,  Maine,  in 
the  office  of  surveyor  of  the  king's  build-  1812.  He  learned  the  watchmaking  busi- 
ings,  and  was  created  a  knight  of  the  ness  and  in  1835  conceived  the  idea  of 
Bath,  and  a  fellow  of  the  newly  formed  making  all  the  parts  of  watches  by 
Royal  Society.  .,  ^^  _,  ^  machinery.  He  invented  the  standard 
Denina  Wa-nen&),  Cablo  Giovanni  gauge  known  by  his  name,  organized  the 
.  -iMf^^^^  Italian  historian,  Warren  Watch  Company,  and  placed  the 
bom  m  17*J1  at  Revello,  in  Piedmont,  first  machine-made  watch  on  the  market 
He  became  professor  at  Pinerolo,  and  in  1853.  The  factory  was  removed  to 
afte^ards  at  Tunn,  where  he  pubUshed  Waltham   in   1854  and  has  had   an  im- 


Berlin,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Fred-  CanadFan  mUitifiTand  w\ml°commander 
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Other  works  were  Manual  of  Outpoat 
Duiie$t  Modem  Cavalry,  etc. 
Denizen  (denl-zn),  in  English  law, 
^^MM^M»vMA  ^^  alien  who  is  made  a  sub- 
ject by  the  sovereign's  letters  patent, 
holding  a  middle  state  between  an  alien 
and  a  natural-bom  subject.  A  denizen 
cannot  sit  in  either  house  of  parliament 
or  hold  any  civil  or  military  office  of 
trust 

Denmark  11®J5'"*JS.^'  *  northern 

^v«Mu.M«A  kingdom  of  Europe,  consist- 
ing of  a  peninsular  portion  called  Jutland, 
and  an  extensive  archipelago  lying  east 
of  it  and  comprising  the  islands  of  See- 
land  (or  Sj&Uand),  Fttnen  (or  Fyen), 
Laaland  (or  Lolland),  Falster,  Lange- 
land,  MUeOf  SamsO,  LasO,  ArrO,  Born- 
holm,  and  many  smaller  ones.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  outlyinc  possessions 
of  Iceland,  Greenland  ana  the  Faroe 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Santa 
Grus,  St  Thomas  and  St  John  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  area  of  the  home  pos- 
sessions is  14,789  square  miles  (barely 
half  that  of  Scotland),  of  which  Jutland 
occupies  9765;  the  pop.  in  1880  was 
l,98i(),259;  in  1910,  2,757,176.  Including 
Iceland,  part  of  Greenland,  etc,  the  total 
area  of  the  Danish  possesions  is  101,403 
square  miles;  pop.  2,585,662.  Copen- 
hagen is  the  capital;  other  chief  towns 
are  Odense,  Aarhuus,  Aalborg,  Banders 
and  Horsens.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses Denmark  is  divided  into  eighteen 
provinces  or  districts,  besides  the  capital, 
nine  of  these  making  up  Jutland,  while 
the  others  embrace  the  islands. 

On  the  south.  Denmark  is  bounded  by 
Germany  and  the  Baltic :  on  the  west  it 
is  washed  by  the  North  Sea ;  northwards 
it  is  separated  from  Norway  by  the 
Skager  Kack;  eastward  it  is  separated 
from  Sweden  by  the  Kattegat  and  the 
Sound.  Denmark,  whether  insular  or 
mainland,  is  a  very  low-lying  country,  the 
eastern  side  of  JuUand,  where  the  highest 
elevation  occurs,  not  exceeding  550  feet 
All  the  rocks  belong  to  the  upper  series  of 
the  secondary  and  to  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion. The  rock  most  fully  developed  is  the 
chalk,  above  which  is  an  extensive  boulder 
formation  containing  seams  of  lignite. 
Above  this  are  thick  beds  of  clay  and 
marL  Where  uiis  prevails,  as  in  Seeland 
and  the  east  of  Jutland,  the  soil  is  sen- 
erally  fertile;  but  where  it  is  overlaid 
with  deep  beds  of  sand,  as  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Jutland,  the  aspect  is  ex- 
tremely desolate.  Nearly  the  whole  west 
coast,  indeed,  is  rendered  almost  unin- 
habitable by  the  drift-sand  whi(!h  has 
formed  an  almost  uninterrupted  line  of 
sterile   downs  called   KUtten,   extending 


from  Gape  Skagen  (or  The  Skaw)  to 
Blaavands  Hook.  A  large  portion  of 
Jutland  consists  of  heathy  or  moory  land, 
comparatively  unprofitable.  Elsewhere  it 
exhibits  a  fertile,  undulating  surface.  The 
islands,  especially  Seeland  and  Fflnen,  are 
fertile  and  present  many  landscape 
beauties.  The  country  was  once  covered 
with  great  forests,  but  these  have  disap- 
peared, and  Denmark  is  largely  depend- 
ent on  other  countries  for  her  supplies 
of  timber.  Woods  of  some  extent  still 
exist,  however,  especially  in  the  isl&nda 
In  the  earliest  prehistoric  times  (the 
stone  age)  the  Scotch  fir  was  the  prevail- 
ing tree,  and  subsequently  the  oaL  The 
principal  tree  now  is  the  beech,  the  oak 
forming  but  a  small  portion  of  the  timber 
of  Denmark.  The  elm,  ash,  willow, 
asi^en  and  birch  are  met  with  in  small 
numbers  or  singly.  Pine  forests  have  been 
planted  in  the  north  of  Jutland  and  else- 
where. Denmark  has  numerous  streams 
but  no  large  rivers;  the  principal  is  the 
Guden,  which  flows  northeast  through 
Jutland  into  the  Cattegat  It  is  navigable 
for  part  of  its  course.  Less  important 
streams  are  the  Holm,  the  Lonborc  and 
the  Stor  Aa.  All  the  others  are  imognifi- 
cant  brooks  and  streamlets.  The  lakes 
are  very  numerous  but  not  large,  the 
largest  not  exceeding  5^  miles  in  length 
by  about  1%  miles  broad.  There  are  nu- 
merous winding  inlets  of  the  sea  that 
penetrate  far  into  the  land.  The  largest 
of  these,  the  Liimfiord  in  Jutland,  enter- 
ing from  the  Ottegat  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nd,  winds  its  way  through  to  the  North 
Sea,  thus  making  northern  Jutland  ruilly 
an  island.  In  this  fiord,  which  widens 
out  greatly  In  the  interior  and  gives  off 
various  minor  fiords,  there  are  one  large 
and  various  small  islands.  Intercourse 
between  the  various  islands  and  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  separated  from  eaoi  other 


by  water,  is  well  kept  ud  by  ferries,  etc 
and  the  country  is  weu  supplied  with 
railways  both  in  Jutiand  and  the  islands. 


Oopenhagen,  Aalborg;  Aarhuos  and 
Banders  are  the  chief  seaports.  Owing 
to  the  lowness  of  the  land  and  its 
proximity  to  the  sea  on  all  sides,  the 
climate  is  remarkably  temperate  for  so 
northerly  a  region,  though  the  thermiun- 
eter  in  winter  may  sink  to  22*  below 
sero,  and  in  summer  rise  to  89*.  Violent 
winds  are  frequent,  and  rains  and  fogs 
prevalent,  but  the  climate  is  favorable  to 
vegetation. 

The  agricultural  land  is  greatly  sabtfi- 
vided,  as  the  law  interdicts  the  union  of 
small  farms  into  larger.  Among  crops 
the  greatest  area  is  occupied  by  oats, 
which  are  grown  all  over  the  country,  but 
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best  in  Jutland.  Barley  is  grown  chiefly 
in  Seeland,  and  Is  largely  nsed  in  brewing 
beer,  the  common  beverage  of  the  country. 
Rye  is  extensively  raised,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  bread  used  in  Denmark  is 
made  from  it  Turnips,  beans,  peas,  flax, 
hempp  hops,  tobacco,  etc.,  are  also  grown ; 
but  in  ceneral  cattle-breeding,  grazing 
and  the  dairy  take  up  most  of  the  farm- 
er's attention  in  Denmark.  The  old  Dan- 
ish breed  of  horses,  found  chiefly  in  Jut- 
land, has  long  been  famous  for  strength, 
symmetry,  docility  and  bottom.  The 
fisheries  are  still  important,  but  not  so 
much  so  as  formerly.  The  herring, 
turbot,  torsk  and  salmon  are  the  most 
abundant.  The  manufactures,  although 
progressing,  are  not  yet  of  great  im- 
portance. Paper,  gloves,  the  woolens  and 
earthenware  of  Jutland,  the  wooden 
clocks  of  Bomholm,  are  the  chief.  There 
are  also  iron-foundries,  sugar-refineries, 
some  extensive  tanneries,  and  many  dis- 
tilleries. The  people  of  Denmark  bake 
their  own  bread,  brew  their  own  beer,  and 
make  the  greater  part  of  their  house  fur- 
niture and  utensils  with  their  own  hands. 
The  commerce  of  Denmark  is  carried 
on  chiefiy  with  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia,  Germany 
possessing  the  largest  share,  and  Great 
Britain  a  little  less  than  Germany.  The 
value  of  imports  was,  1912,  $219,093,000; 
exports,  S159,922,000.  The  chief  imports 
are  textile  manufactures,  metal  goods, 
ooal,  timber^,  oil,  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
fruit,  etc  The  chief  exports  are  cattle, 
horses  and  swine,  butter  (a  most  impor- 
tant item),  bacon,  hides,  flour,  eggs,  and 
other  edibles.  Much  of  the  butter  and 
other  agricultural  produce  goes  to  Britain. 
The  mercantile  marine  has  a  total  ton- 
nage of  about  550,000.  The  railways 
have  a  length  of  about  3000  miles.  Since 
1875  the  unit  of  the  Danish  monetary 
system  has  been  the  kronCt  or  crown, 
value  26.8  cents.  The  krone  is  divided 
into  100  ^e.  The  Danish  pound  weight 
is  equal  to  1.102  avoirdupois.  The  barrel 
or  ioende,  is  equal  to  3.8  imperial  bush- 
els; the  vieriel  to  1.7  English  gallons. 
The  foot  equals  12.356  English  inches; 
the  nUle  is  4.684  English  miles.  These 
measures  have  been  superseded  by  the 
metric  system,  legally  established  in  1907. 
The  population  of  Denmark  is  com- 
•  posed  almost  exclusively  of  Danes,  with 
^  a  few  thousand  Jews  and  others.  The 
Danes  have  regular  features,  fair  or 
brownish  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  They  still 
maintain  their  reputation  for  seafaring 
skill  and  hospitable  customs.  They  are 
almost  exclusively  Lutherans  in  religion. 
but  unlimited  toleration  is  extended  to  all 
faiths.    Jews,  however,  though  themselves 


electors,  cannot  be  elected  as  represent- 
atives. At  the  head  of  the  educational 
institutions  stand  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  and  the  Holberg  Academy  at 
SortSe.  The  provinces  are  well  supplied 
with  gymnasia  and  middle  schools,  and 
primary  instruction  is  ^ven  at  the  public 
expense  in  the  parochial  schools.  It  is 
rare  to  meet  a  peasant  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  even  amomr  the  poorer  class. 

The  government  of  Denmark  was  origi- 
nally an  elective  monarchy.  In  1661  it 
became  a  hereditary  and  absolute  mon- 
archy, and  in  1849  a  hereditary  constitu- 
tional one,  the  legislative  power  being 
vested  in  the  king  and  diet  Jointly.  The 
diet  or  Rigadag  consists  of  two  chambers, 
the  Landaihing  or  upper  house,  the  Folke- 
iking  or  lower  house.  The  former  is  a 
senate  of  66  members,  twelve  of  whom  are 
nominated  for  life  by  the  crown,  the 
others  being  elected  for  eijpht  years.  The 
members  of  the  Folkething  are  114  in 
number,  directly  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage, and  hold  their  seats  for  three  years. 
The  Rigsdag  meets  every  October,  and  all 
money  bills  must  be  submitted  to  the 
lower  house.  The  army  consists  of  all  the 
able-bodied  young  men  of  the  kingdom 
who  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years.  The  time  of  service  is  eight 
years  in  the  regular  troops,  and  after- 
wards eight  more  in  the  reserve.  Every 
corps  has  to  drill  for  thirty  to  forty-five 
days  every  year.  The  army  on  a  war 
footing  has  a  total  strength  of  about 
83,000  men.  The  navy  is  unimportant  in 
number  and  strength.  The  revenue 
in  1912  amounted  to  $30,599,000.  The 
national  debt  in  1913  was  $95,579,000. 

History.— The  oldest  inhabitants  of 
Denmark  whom  we  find  mentioned  by 
name  were  the  Cimbri,  who  dwelt  in  the 
peninsula  of  Jutland,  the  Chertoneaua 
Cimhrioa  of  the  Romans.  They  first 
struck  terror  into  the  Romans  by  their 
incursion,  with  the  Teutones,  into  the 
rich  provinces  of  Gaul  (113-101  B.C.). 
After  this,  the  Goths  broke  into  Scan- 
dinavia, and  appointed  chiefs  from  their 
own  nation  over  Denmark.  Norway  and 
Sweden.  For  a  considerable  time  Den* 
mark  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
states,  whose  inhabitants  lived  mostly  by 
piracy  along  the  neighboring  coasts.  In 
787  they  began  to  make  their  descents  on 
the  eastern  coasts  of  England,  and  along 
with  other  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia 
they  conquered  Normandy  in  876-7. 
Under  Gorm  the  Old  all  the  small  Danish 
states  were  united  in  920,  and  his  grand- 
son Sweyn,  now  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful kingdom,  commenced  the  conquest  of 
Norway  and  of  England,  which  was 
ultimately  completed  by  his  son  Caaute. 
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Canute  died  in  1035,  leaving  a  powerful  in  18C3  and  with  him  the  Oldenburc  Ubc 
kingdom  to  his  successors,  who,  in  1042,  became  extinct  He  was  succeeded  bj 
lost  England,  and  in  1047  Norway.  In  Christian  IX  (Prince  of  Sonderborg- 
1017  Sweyn  Magnus  Estridsen  ascended  GlUcksburg).  At  the  commencement  of 
the  throne,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  1804  the  Danish  territory  was  politically 
great  Waldemar  the  new  dynasty  fur-  distributed  into  four  parts,  Tiz.,  Denmark 
nished  no  worthy  ruler,  and  the  power  Proper  (consisting  of  the  Danish  islands 
of  the  kingdom  decayed  considerably  till  and  North  Jutland),  the  duchj  oC 
the  accession  of  the  politic  Queen  Scbleswig  or  South  Jutland  with  a  popn- 
Margaret  in  1387,  who  established  the  lation  more  than  one-half  Danish,  the 
union  of  Calmar  in  1397,  uniting  under  remainder  Frisian  and  German ;  the  duchy 
her  rule  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  of  Ilolstein,  purely  German ;  the  duchy 
In  1448  Christian  I,  count  of  Oldenburg,  of  Lauenburg,  also  German.  The  meas- 
was  elected  to  the  throne^  thus  founding  ures  of  the  Danish  government  compelling 
the  royal  family  of  Oldenburg,  which  kept  the  use  of  the  Danish  language  in  state 
possession  of  the  throne  till  1863.  Under  schools  having  given  great  umbrage  to 
the  rule  of  Christian,  Norway,  Sweden,  the  German  population  of  the  dncfaies, 
Schleswig  and  Uolstein  were  connected  the  disputes  resulted  in  the  intervention 
with  the  crown  of  Denmark,  but  under  of  the  German  confederation,  and 
his  successor.  Christian  II,  Sweden  estab-  ultimately  Ilolstein  was  occupied  by  the 
lished  its  independence.  Under  t^ederick  troops  of  Austria  and  Prussia  (1864). 
I  (1523-33)  the  Reformation  was  intro-  After  a  short  campaign  the  Prussians 
duced.  Christian  IV  of  Denmark  as-  captured  Alsen,  overran  the  greater  part 
cended  the  throne  in  1588,  took  part  in  of  Jutland,  and  forced  the  Danes  to 
the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  engaged  twice  accept  a  peace  (August  1),  by  which  they 
in  a  war  with  Sweden,  with  most  unfor-  renounced  their  right  to  the  duchies  of 
tunate  results.  Frederick  III  again  en-  Schleswig,  Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  A 
gaging  in  war  with  Sweden  in  1057  was  difference  now  arose  between  Austria  and 
equally  unsuccessful.  Christian  V  and  Prussia  as  to  what  should  be  done  irith 
Frederick  IV  were  conquered  in  the  war  the  duchies,  and  Prussia  showing  aa 
with  Charles  XII.  Denmark,  however,  evident  intention  of  annexing  tbem,  the 
after  the  fall  of  Charles  XII,  gained  by  result  was  a  war  between  the  two  powers, 
the  Peace  of  1720  the  toll  on  the  Sound,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Austria 
and  maintained  possession  of  Schleswig.  at  Sadowa,  or  K5niggrfitz.  July  3,  1806. 
After  this  Denmark  enjoyed  a  long  repose.  By  the  treaty  which  followed  Prussia 
In  18(X),  having  acceded  to  the  northern  obtained  the  dachies.  The  chief  erents 
confederacy,  the  kingdom  was  involved  in  since  then  have  been  prolonged  strng- 
a  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  gle  between  the  government  and  tbr 
Danish  fleet  was  defeated  at  Copenhagen,  Folkething ;  the  influence  of  a  new  po> 
April  2,  1801.  In  1807,  there  being  litical  party  (1803)  desiring  parliament 
reason  to  think  that  Denmark  would  join  tary  concord  in  the  agrarian  interest ; 
the  alliance  with  France,  a  British  fleet  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  to  sell  the 
was  sent  up  the  Sound  to  demand  a  de-  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States ; 
fensive  alliance  or  the  surrender  of  the  the  death  of  Christian  IX  and  accession 
Danish  fleet  as  a  pledge  of  neutrality,  of  Frederick  VIII  (1906)  ;  the  death  of 
Both  were  denied,  and  the  Danish  capital  Frederick  VIII  and  accession  of  Chri** 
was  bombarded  and  forced  to  capitulate,   tian  X   (1912). 

the  whole  fleet  being  delivered  up  to  the  Language  and  Literature, — The  I>aai^ 
British.  The  war,  however,  was  con-  language  belongs  to  the  Scandinavian 
tinued,  Denmark  forming  new  alliances  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family  of  Ian- 
with  Napoleon  until  1814,  when  a  peace  guages,  and  is  a  sister  of  the  Swedish  and 
was  concluded  by  which  she  ceded  Heligo-  Norwegian.  It  is  written  either  in  the 
land  to  England  in  exchange  for  the  German  or  the  Roman  characters.  From 
Danish  West  India  Islands,  and  Norway  the  long  union  of  Norway  with  Den- 
to  Sweden  in  exchange  for  Swedish  mark,  Danish  became  the  written  lan- 
Pomerania  and  Rdgen,  which,  however,  guage  of  the  Norwegians,  and  is  stUl 
she  shortly  after  surrendered  to  Prussia,  the  lanj^uage  of  the  educated  classes.  The ' 
receiving  in  return  Lauenburg  and  a  oldest  literary  monuments  of  the  I>aniah 
pecuniary  compensation.  In  June,  1815,  language  consist  of  the  laws  of  the  early 
the  king  entered  into  the  German  con-  kings  m  the  twelfth  century.  Next  to 
federacy  as  representing  Holstein  and  these  come  the  heroic  ballads  (JTyampert- 
Lauenburg.  In  1848  Schleswig  and  »er),  some  of  which  date  from  the  thir- 
Holstein  revolted  and  were  not  finally  teenth,  others  from  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
subdued  till  1852.  In  1857  the  Sound  teenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Thev  were 
dues  were  abolished.    Frederick  VII  died    collected    while    they    still    liyed    in    tin 
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mouths  of  the  people,  by  A.  S.  VedeL 
Other  ancient  literary  monuments  prob- 
ably belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
are  the  Danish  Rhyming  Chronicle  and  a 
Danish  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
During  the  Reformation  period  Christian 
Pedersen  (1480-1554)  did  for  the  Danish 
language  much  what  Luther  did  for  the 
German,  by  publishing,  besides  other 
works,  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Psalter  and  later  the  com- 
plete Bible.  The  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  were  distinguished  by  the 
publication  of  a  number  of  works  on  the 
national  history,  amonz  the  writers  of 
which  we  may  mention  Hans  Svaning  the 
elder,  Arild  Hvitfeld,  Nils  Kra^,  Vitus 
Bering,  Ramus,  etc.  Modern  Danish  poet- 
ry commences  in  the  period  succeedine 
the  Reformation  with  hymns.  Scriptural 
dramas,  edifying  narratives^  etc.  Justesen 
Raach  and  Enk  Pontoppidan  the  elder 
are  among  the  chief  names  in  this  depart- 
ment Anders  Bording  (died  in  lo77) 
and  Thomas  Kingo  (died  in  1723)  made 
names  as  lyric  poets,  the  sacred  poems  of 
the  latter  being  a  noble  contribution  to 
Danish  literature.  A  new  epoch  began  with 
Louis  Holberg  (1684-1754),  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  Danish  stage,  and  his  name 
and  that  of  the  lyric  and  dramatic  poet 
Ewald  mark  the  brightest  period  of  the 
national  literature.  Among  the  comic 
dramatists  Peder  Andreas  Ueiberg,  and 
among  song  writers  the  celebrated  Jens 
Baggesen  hold  the  first  place.  Fresh  life 
was  inspired  into  Danish  poetry  by  Adam 
Oehlenschlftger  (1779-1850),  contempo- 
rary with  whom  was  Adolf  Wilhelm 
Schack  Staffeldt  (1770-1826),  a  lyric 
poet  of  the  first  rank.  In  1811  Bernhard 
Severin  Ingemann  made  his  appearance, 
first  as  a  l^ric  poet,  but  afterwards  turned 
his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  later  to 
the  historic  romance.  Among  dramatic 
writers  the  names  of  Johan  Ludwig 
Heiberg,  Overskou,  Hostrup,  Erik  B5gh 
and  the  more  recent  Molbecn  and  £Mvard 
Brandes,  are  well  known.  Among  poets 
we  may  mention  Heiberg,  Andersen, 
Blicher,  H51st,  Paludan-MaUer  and 
Rosenhoif;  the  modem  school  being  rep- 
resented by  Carl  Ploug,  Drachmann  and 
Gjellerup.  Among  those  who  have  dis- 
played a  talent  for  novel  writing  are  Ch. 
Winther,  Carl  Bernhard,  Meyer  Aron 
Goldschmidt,  Sten  Stensen  Blicher,  who 
describes  common  life  in  Jutland  with 
poetic  truth.  Among  other  distinguished 
modern  writers  we  must  mention  Hendrik 
Hertz,  a  lyric  poet  and  dramatist ;  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  famous  throughout 
Europe  for  his  stories;  and  Walde- 
mar  Thisted*  a  lyrist  and  novel  writer 
ot    considerable    note.    Among    scbolam 


the  names  of  Madvig.  Westergaard,  Rask 
and  others  take  a  high  place. 

Dennewitz  <^«<^^^^.S>»  a.smaii 

^^uu^vTAvci  Prussian  village  in  the 
circle  of  Potsdam,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, famous  for  the  battle  between  the 
French  and  Prussians,  September  6,  1813, 
in  which  the  latter,  aided  towards  the 
end  by  Russian  and  Swedish  armies,  were 
victorious. 

Dennis  (^ci^'^)»  John,  an  English 
A^viuuo  dramatist  and  critic,  bom  in 
London  in  1657;  died  in  1734.  Of  in- 
dependent means,  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  wrote  some  dramatic  pieces 
and  poems,  and  at  len^h  settled  down  to 
criticism.     His  irritability  and  rancorous 


criticisms  involved  him  in  perpetual 
broils.  Pope  gave  him  a  place  m  his 
Dundadj  and   Swift  satirized  him   with 


merciless  wit  in  his  'Narrative  of  the  De- 
jalorahle  Frenzy  of  Mr,  John  Dennis. 
Having  fallen  into  poverty  in  his  old  a^e, 
a  play  was  given  for  his  benefit,  to  which 
his  former  antagonist.  Pope,  contributed 
a  prologue. 

Tl ATI  ATI  (d^ndn),  Dominique  Yiyant. 
-"^^^^Babon  de.  a  distinguished 
French  artist,  bom  in  1747,  of  a  noble 
family.  Of  amiable  manners,  and  with 
a  talent  for  the  arts,  he  was  appointed 
gentleman-in-ordinary  to  Louis  XV.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service,  and  was  long  connected 
with  the  French  embassy  In  Naples, 
where  he  greatly  improved  his  talent  for 
drawing  and  engraving.  Returning  to 
France  he  became  ac(]uainted  with  Bona- 
parte, accompanied  him  in  his  campaigns, 
was  made  inspector-general  of  museums, 
selected  the  works  of  art  to  be  transferred 
from  conquered  countries  to  the  Louvre, 
and  superintended  the  erection  of  monu- 
ments in  honor  of  the  French  successes. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1825.  He  published 
Travels  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  finely 
illustrated. 

D^nonement  (^ft-n^-may),  a  French 
^^Aj.vu.vAuvuv    ^pj,jjj     naturalized     in 

England,  and  signifying  the  winding  up 
or  catastrophe  of  a  plot,  the  solution  of 
any  mystery,  etc 

Densitv  (den'si-t«),  in  physics,  the 
"  quantity  of  matter  contained 
in  a  body  under  a  given  bulk.  If  a  body 
of  equal  bulk  with  another  contains 
double  the  quantity  of  matter  it  is  of 
double  the  density.  Or  if  a  body  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  matter  as  another, 
but  under  a  less  bulk,  its  density  is  great- 
er in  proportion  as  its  bulk  is  less  than 
that  of  the  other.  Hence  the  density  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
bulk  or  magnitude     Thto  relatfr'e  qnan- 
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tities  of  matter  in  bodies  are  known  by  They  have  conical  teeth,  and  those  imme- 
tbeir  gravity  or  weight,  and  when  a  body,  diately  in  front  are  long  and  hooked  in- 
mass,  or  quantity  of  matter  is  spoken  of,  ward.  The  Dentem  vulgdru,  oommon  in 
its  weiffht  or  gravity  is  always  under-  the  Mediterranean,  sometimes  attains  the 
stood,  tnat  being  the  proper  measure  of  length  of  3  feet  Its  general  appearance 
the  density  or  quantity  of  matter.  The  is  not  unlike  the  pen^  It  is  esteemed 
weights  of  different  bodies,  of  equal  bulks,  as  an  article  for  food, 
indicate  their  relative  densities.  The  den-  DentifriftA  (den'ti-fris),  a  prepara- 
sity  of  solids,  fluids  and  gases,  as  com-  ■*'^**«"**^i#  ^^^^  £^j.  cleansing  the 
pared  with  that  of  water,  is  their  Specific  teeth,  of  which  there  are  various  kinds  in 
Oraviiff  (which  see).  As  for  the  density  the  form  of  tooth-powders,  tooth-washes, 
of  the  earth,  see  Earth,  or  tooth-pastes.     Cuttle-fish  bone,  finely 

Dental  Formnla  (den'tal  f  or'mtl-  powdered  chalk,  and  charcoal  are  com- 
^vMvoo.  AVAUj.tu,i»  |j^^^  j^  arrange-  mon  dentifrices.  Rhatany»  catechn, 
ment  of  symbols  and  numbers  used  to  myrrh  and  mastic  are  also  often  em- 
signify  the  number  and  kinds  of  teeth  of  ployed. 

a  mammiferous  animaL  The  denial  for*  Dentils  (<Ien'tils),  In  architecture,  tiie 
mula  of  man  is:  Ar^i*ii*j.»  j^^^  cubes   resembling  teeth, 

into  which  the 
L  |=f    C.    1=1,   P.M.    1=|.    M.    J3I.82,  square  number  in  ^ 
■~*  *   *  '   '  •   •  the  bed-mold-  ^ 

which  is  read  thus:  Two  incisors  on  inS  of  an  Ionic, 
each  side  of  both  Jaws,  one  canine  tooth  C  o  r  i  n  thian,  or 
on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  two  premolars  composite  cornice 
on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  and  three  true  is  divided, 
molars  on  each  side  of  both  jaws,  in  all  Dentine  ^  ^^^'' 
32  teeth,  -i/ciinuc  ^j^^^    ^   j^^^  ^  theCcriii- 

Denfftlinm  (de*^-t*1i-"m).  a  genus  of  the    ivory    tissue  thiMComiofc 

xruutauuiu  gasteropodous      molluscs,  lying  below  the  enamel  and  constituting 

the  shell  of  which  consists  of  a  tubular  the  body  of  a  tooth.     It  consists  of  an 

arcuated   cone  open   at   both   ends,   and  organic   basis   disposed   in    the   form  of 

resembling   the   tusk  of  an  elephant  in  extremely   minute   tubes   and   cells,  and 

miniature.     There     are     many     species,  of  mineral  matter. 

known  by  the  common  name  of  tooth-  DentirOfttrefl  (den'ti-ros-tres),     a 

shells.  -i/cuuru»trc»  ^^^  ^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^ 

D^ntarifl.    (den-ta'ri-a),    coral-root,    a  order  Insessores   or   Perchers,   including 

xruiiuiirxa    genus  of  plants,  nat  order  Shrikes,  Butcher-birds,  etc,  characterised 

Grucifene.     There     are     about     twenty  by  having  a  notch  and  tooth-like  proceat 

species,   natives  of  temperate   countries,  on  each  side  of  the  margin  of  the  upper 

They  are  ornamental  herbs,  with  creeping,  mandible.    They  are  rapacious  and  prey 

singularly  toothed  root-stocks,  from  which  on  weaker  birds. 

they  receive  the  names  of  coral-root  and  Dentlstrv  (den'tis-tri),  the  art  of 
toothwort  The  stem-leaves  are  opposite  •••*j  cleaning  and  extracting 
or  in  whorls  of  three,  and  the  flowers  are  teeth,  or  repairing  them  when  diseased, 
large  and  purple.  i>.  hulhifSra,  the  only  and  replacing  them  when  necessary  by 
British  species,  is  a  rare  plant  in  the  artificial  ones.  There  are  two  very  dii> 
southeast  of  Elnffland.  D.  diphylla,  or  tinct  departments  in  dentistry,  the  one 
pepperwort,  a  North  American  species,  being  denial  surgery,  the  other  what  ii 
has  roots  that  are  used  as  mustard.  known  as  mecfcontcol  deniitirp.  ne  fint 
Dentfltna  (den-ta'tus),  Manius  Ottr-  requires  an  extended  medical  kno^edse 
^v;uMftiii&o  j^g.  ^jj  ancient  Roman  gen-  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  as,  for 
eral  of  Sabine  descent.  In  b.c.  290  he  instance,  a  knowledge  of  diseases  whose 
brought  to  a  victorious  termination  the  effects  may  reach  the  teeth,  of  the  con- 
war  with  the  Samnites.  which  had  lasted  nection  between  the  welfare  of  the  tee'th 
for  nearly  fifty  years.  In  b.c.  275  he  and  the  general  system,  etc.,  as  well  as 
defeated  King  Pyrrhus  at  Beneventum,  abilitv  to  discern  latent  oral  diseases, 
for  which  he  received  a  magnificent  calculate  the  effects  of  operations,  etc 
triumph.  In  B.C.  274~he  was  made  consul  The  chief  operations  in  tms  department 
for  the  third  '  time  and  conducted  to  a  are  acaUng,  or  removing  tlie  tartar  wfaidi 
successful  issue  the  last  war  with  the  has  accumulated  on  the  base  of  tiie  teeth ; 
southern  Italians*  He  died  about  B.C.  regulating,  the  restoring  of  overcrowded 
270.  and  displaced  teeth  to  thdr  proper  ppri- 
Dentex  (d^n'teks) ,  a  genus  of  acan*  tion ;  atcppina,  the  filling  up  of  the  hollow 

^    *'^^  thopterygious    fishes    of    the  of .  a  decayed  tooth  and  tnus  preventing  • 

family   of  the  SpAridlPi  or  sea-br^anuu  the  progreas  gf  decay ;  evlrsoliMp,  »  proc- 
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ess  requiring  considerable  muscular  pow-  and  silver  mining  districts  of  the  State 
er  and  delicacy  of  manipulation.  The  and  the  chief  center  of  the  coal  trade, 
second  department,  mechanical  dentiairy.  The  city  is  well  built,  and  contains 
is  concerned  with  the  construction  of  among  its  institutions,  the  State  capitol 
artificial  substitutes  for  lost  teeth,  and  and  the  University  of  Denver.  It  is  sito- 
requires  much  mechanical  science,  it  be-  ated  at  an  elevation  of  5280  feet,  and  the 
ing  a  very  delicate  work  to  give  artificial  cUmate  is  peculiarlv  dry  and  salubrious, 
teeth  a  perfectly  natural  appearance  in  JSSv^JJJXF  bounded  in  1858.  Pop.  in 
shape  and  color.  The  actual  construe-  i?|9lor'?^Vn.*5  ^^.A^5j§?®5  in  f»10, 
tion  of  the  teeth,  however,  has  passed  213,381 ;  in  1914.  est.  240,000. 
largely  into  the  hands  of  the  manufac-  Dcobstnients  ^d  ^o  b'  s  t  r  5-ent8), 
turers,  and  the  dentist  has  only  the  se-  wm»vxu.^aj.iio  medicines  which  open 
lecting,  fitting  and  fixing  to  do.  In  the  the  natural  passages  of  the  fiuids  of 
United  States  the  Baltimore  College  of  the  body,  as  the  pores  and  lacteal  ves- 
Dental  Surgery  is  the  oldest  devoted  to  sels,  and  thus  cause  removal  of  obstruc- 
this  art,   being  chartered   in  1839;   the  tions. 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  followed  DaoIiiitiiI  or  Deoband  (dft-o-band')f  a 
in  1845:  the  Philadelphia  College  of  ^^^"^*^^9  town  of  Hindustan,  SahA- 
Surgery  in  1860 ;  the  Philadelphia  Dental  runpur  district,  N.  W.  Provinces,  an 
College  in  1863 ;  the  New  Yorlc  College  ancient  place  with  manufactures  of  fine 
of  Dentistry  in  1865,  and  various  others  cloth.  Pop.  19,250. 
at  later  dates.  The  American  Journal  Deodand  (d^'o^^^nd;  Deo  dandum), 
and  Library  of  Denial  Science  was  es-  ^*'«'""»*^  n  thing  to  be  given  or 
tablished  in  Baltimore  in  1839.  £very  dedicated  to  God,  an  obsolete  legal  term 
state  has  now  its  State  Dental  Society ;  for  anything  that  had  caused  a  person's 
besides  national  organisations,  of  which  death,  all  such  chattels  being  forfeited 
the  American  Dental  Association  is  among  bv  the  old  rule  of  the  common  law  of 
the  most  Important  The  art  of  den-  England  to  the  sovereign  or  lord  of  the 
tistry  has  had  an  important  development  manor.  Its  origin  was  attributed  to  the 
in  the  United  States,  having  greatly  ad-  notion,  that  where  a  man  was  suddenly 
vanced  within  recent  years.  cut  off  in  his  sins  expiation  ought  to  be 

TlATififiA-n  (den-tish-nn),  the  cutting  made  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul;  and, 
.ucutiuuii  ^j  ^^^j^     ^  j,^j^  accordingly,  the  chattel,  which  occasioned 

D'EntrecasteanX  (^A^-tr-kas-td),  a  Ws  dea^  ^^ombe  forfeited  to  tiie  Idng, 
^  a.u*M%^vc»0ii^c»uA  name  of  several  to  be  devoted  by  him  to  pious  uses, 
applications  in  geography.  (1)  A  chan-  Deodands  were  abolished  in  1846. 
nel  between  the  southeast  cape  of  Tas-  T)eodar  O^^'o-dar),  Dbodab  Ckdab,  or 
mania  and  Bruni  Island.  It  affords  good  ^^^""^  Indian  Ckdab  {Oedrue 
shelter  and  anchorage  to  ships.  (2)  Deoddra),  a  large  and  valuable  Indian 
D'Entrecasteaux  Isles,  a  jrroup  Ijring  B.  tree  similar  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and 
of  British  New  Guinea.  (3)  D'Bntrecas-  by  some  considered  onlv  a  variety.  It 
teaux  Point,  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Aus-  is  native  to  the  Himalayas  and  yields 
tralia.  The  name  is  that  of  a  distin-  timber  that  is  much  used  in  Hindustan, 
guished  French  navigator  of  the  eight-  It  was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1831, 
eenth  century.  and  is  now  a  common  ornamental  tree. 

Denudation  (^^-na-da'shun).  in  geol-  See  Cedar.  ,,  ^  ^,  ^ 

.wuu.uc»iixvu  ^g    ^^^   ^£   wash-   Deodorizers   (d  e-  5'  d  e  r  -  I  s-ers), 

ing  away  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  *'^^^^***'^*"  chemical  substances 
water,  either  in  the  form  of  constant  which  have  the  power  of  destroying  fetid 
currents  or  of  occasional  floods.  effluvia,  as  chlorine,  chloride  of  Hme,  etc. 

Dathtat  (den'ver),  an  industrial  and  T)Ana*ii.rTi  (d&-o-gar),  the  name  of 
uenver  commercial  city,  capital  of  the  ^^^S^'-»'  two  towns  in  HindusUn : 
State  of  Colorado,  on  the  right  bank  of  (1)  In  Bengal,  170  miles  n.  w.  of  Cal- 
the  South  Platte  River,  15  miles  east  of  cutta,  with  a  group  of  temples  to  which 
the  Roclcy  Mountains.  It  is  the  junction  numerous  pilgrims  resort.  Pop.  about 
of  eight  important  railway  systems,  and  10,000.  (2)  In  Oodeypore  Rajputana. 
has  a  large  trade,  being  the  chief  supply  Pop.  6846. 

^S.*o?thr<^nSir?S^.r.iru4l  D'Eon  de  Beanmont  ^^f.cn^- 

manufacturing  and  jobbing  interests,  in-  les  GENsviftvE  Louise  Auoubtb  AndbA 
eluding  the  car  shops  of  four  lines  of  Timoth£e,  a  notorious  French  character, 
railroad.    It  is  the  emporium  of  the  gold  chevalier,  doctor  of  law,  diplomatist,  etc. 
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born  in  1728.  He  afterwards  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York.  He  gained  a 
himself  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  then  high  reputation  as  an  orator  and  for  the 
went  to  London  as  secretary  of  the  rich  vein  of  humor  in  his  after-dinner 
French  legation,   and   ultimately  became  speeches. 

minister  plenipotentiary.  Having  quar-  ir^  i^  i  (depTial;  Artocarpu*  La- 
reled  with  the  French  govempent,  he  iiCpnai  \oi;^j^)l  an  IndSTtree  of 
hved  fourteen  years  in  London  in  a  kind  the  same  genus  as  the  breadfruit  and 
of  banishment.  During  these  years  he  j^ck,  and  cultivated  for  its  fruit.  He 
had  occasionally  dressed  and  passed  as  a  3  .   '  .    ^^  -      bird-lime. 

being  then  regarded  by  everyone  as  a  depilatory  consists  of  quicklime  and 
female.  orpiment  (tersulphuret  of  arsenic)  boiled 

TlAonfnlAcnr  (de-on-tol'6-ji),  or  the  in  water  impregnated  with  a  strong  alka- 
xrcuui/Uiu^jr  science  of  duty ;  the  Hue  lye.  This  mixture  is  nibbed  gently 
term  useu  by  certain  philosophic  schools  on  the  parts,  which  are  afterwards 
(Bentham.  Spencer,  etc.)  to  denote  their  washed  in  warm  water. 

^*^^*^£.J^L*./^ffi!^,.   ^°t  *<^tive  or  neuter  in  signification.     (2) 

fovemment,  under  a  subordinate  officer,  i^  i««^       nerson  who  miScMi  An  flffi<1flvit 
n    the    United    States    the    government  J^  .^7' *P^  ^^^^^ 
embraces  the  departments  of  state,  jus-  ^5  ^.^L^i"?  f  ^JJll  ^^^^^ 
tice,  interior,  war,  navy,  treasury,  post-  of  justice    f-]^?ff/P«°,o»th. 
office,     agriculture     and    commerce    and  DeDOSlt   ^^^^"^^'^^  ™."^^'  f^™®"*""' 
labor,  the  heads  of  which  form  the  Ad-     .,fi  .^  ^l^Jt  /'"    entrusted    to    an- 
visory    Cabinet   of   the   President.     The  other  as  security  for  the  performance  of 
government  is  conducted  in  three  sepa-  *  contract,  as  a  sum  of  money  or  a  deed, 
rate  departments — the  legislative,  judicial  In  commerce,  a  deposit  is  generally  either 
and  executive.    The  country  is  subdivided  money  received  by  banking  or  commercial 
into  military  departments,  each  under  an  companies  with,  a  view  to  employ  it  in 
officer  appointed  by  the  President.  their  business,  or  documents,  bonds,  etc, 

De  PriIW  (de-paV),  a  university  situ-  lodged  in  security  for  loans.  In  the  first 
xrcAauw  ated at Greencastle, Indiana;  case  interest  is  usually  paid  to  the  de- 
founded  by  the  Indiana  Conference  of  the  positor.  The  receipt  given  by  the  banker 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1837,  and  for  money  deposited  with  him  is  called  a 
known  as  the  Indiana  Asbury  University  deposit  receipt, 

until  1884  when  the  name  was  changed  Denoslt  ^^  geology,  a  layer  of  matter 
in  recognition  of  large  bequests  from  *'^F*"*'«'>  formed  by  the  settling  dowQ 
Washington  C.  De  Pauw.  Besides  the  of  mud,  gravel,  stones,  detritus,  organic 
college  of  liberal  arts  there  were  schools  remains,  etc.,  which  had  been  held  in  sos- 
of    medicine,    law,    theology,     pedagogy,  pension  in  water. 

music  and  art,  but  only  the  college  of  DeDOSltlOIL  (de-pO-sish'un),  in  law, 
liberal  arts  and  the  school  of  music  are  f  "  •*  v**  ^^  testimony  given  in 
at  present  operating.  There  were  in  1914  court  by  a  witness  upon  oath.  It  is  alto 
50  instructors  and  about  1000  students.  used  to  signify  by  way  of  answer  to 
Dpnew  (de-pu),  Chaungy  Mitchexl,  interrogatories.  Depositions  are  fre- 
xrcpcw  orator  and  statesman,  born  at  quently  taken  condidonally,  or  de  hene 
Peekskill,  New  York,  in  1834.  He  stud-  esse,  as  it  is  called ;  for  instance,  when 
led  law  and  became  prominent  as  a  rail-  the  parties  are  sick,  aged,  or  gobf 
road  lawyer.  He  was  made  vice-presi-  abroad,  depositions  are  taken,  to  be  tetd 
dent  of  the  New  York  Central  R.  U.  in  in,  court  in  case  of  their  death  or  de- 
1882  and  president  in  1885,  and  also  P*''t»[5  before  the  time  for  the  trial  to 
became  president  of  the  West  Shore  »•».?$  -^.  *  ^, 

Actively  engaging  in  politics,  he  was  DcpOSltlOIl  01  a  Clergyman, 
successively  secretary  of  state  ^r  New  ^^e  depadation  of  a  dergyman  from  of- 
York  and  mmister  to  Japan,  and  re-  gee,  divesting  him  (in  aurches  which 
ceived  100  votes  for  President  m  the  Re-  do  not,  like  the  Church  of  Rome,  hold  the 
publican  National  Convention  of  1888.  indelible  nature  of  orders)  of  all  derietl 
in   1809   he   was  elected  United  States  character.     See  Deprivation, 
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D^TI&t  (d&'P^  Of  dep'd),  a  French  morelandt  in  the  vicinity  of  Wordsworth 
xrc^ut  yfQj^  Iq  general  use  as  a  term  and  Sou  they,  and  devoted  himself  to 
for  a  place  where  goods  are  received  and  literary  work.  Here  or  in  London  he 
stored;  hence  in  military  matters,  a  remained  till  1828.  reading  voraciously, 
magazine  where  arms,  ammunition,  etc,  and  writing  for  the  London  Magazine, 
are  kept.  The  term  is  now  usually  ap-  Kn%qhf»  Quarterly  Magazine,  and  after- 
plied  to  those  companies  of  a  regiment  ward  BtacktcooiPa  Magazine,  From 
which  remain  at  home  when  the  rest  are  1828  to  1840  he  lived  in  Edinburgh,  then 
away  on  foreign  service.  removed   with   his   family    to   Lasswade, 

TlAT\in'«rQfiATi  (dep-ri-vft'shun),  the  which  continued  to  be  his  headquarters. 
xreprivaiiun  removing  of  a  clergy-  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1859.  His 
man  from  his  benefice  on  account  of  her-  writings,  nearly  all  contributions  to 
esy,  misconduct,  etc.  It  entails,  of  course,  magazines,  are  distinguished  by  power 
loss  of  all  emoluments,  but  not  the  loss  of  expression,  subtle  thought,  and  an 
of  clerical  character.  encyclopaedic    abundance    of    curious    in- 

De  Profnndis  ^^^  pro-fun'dls),  in  formation.  He  was  eccentric  in  his 
.fcrc  AAVJ.IU1UXO  ^Yie  liturgy  of  the  habits,  incapable  of  managing  money 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  of  the  matters,  but  amiable  and  polite, 
seven  penitential  psajms,  the  13pth  of  J)gj^  Ghazi  KhSJl  ll«<*  ^*5*' 
the  Psalms  of  David,  which  in  the  *^^*«*  ^■»*«**«'  *»^«*a*,  ^j^)  ^  dis- 
Vulgate  begins  with  these  words,  signify-  trict  and  town  in  the  Punjab,  Hindu- 
ing,  *Out  of  the  depths.'  It  is  sung  stan.  The  former,  which  is  in  Deraiat 
when  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  com-  division,  has  an  area  of  4517  square  miles 
mitted  to  the  grave.  and     a    pop.    of    471,149.      The     town 

Dentford  (d^t'ford),  a  parliamentary  has  a  pop.  of  23,731,  half  Hindus 
o/c^iixvAu  borough,  England,  in  the  and  half  Mohammedans.  It  has  ex'ten- 
counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  on  the  sive  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton  and 
right  bank  of  the  Thames,  forming  now  coarse  cutlery. 

part  of  I^ndon.  It  has  some  manu-  J)^j^  Ismail  Ehail  1?,^^\«  !^™*" 
facturers  of  pottery,  chemicals,  soap,  etc.  *'^*«*  *••***«.**  .ukuwm  ^y  kin),  a 
The  old  naval  dockvard  was  shut  up  in  district  and  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  the 
1869,  but  the  royal  victualling  yard  is  Punjab,  in  the  division  of  Derajat.  The 
still  the  largest  establishment  of  its  kind,  district  lies  north  of  that  of  Dera  Ghaii 
Pop.  (1911)  109,498.  Khan  on   both  sides   of   the  Indus,  and 

Dpniltv  ^^^  ^^^  exercises  an  office  has  an  area  of  9296  square  miles, 
AT^^ubji  ^g  representing  another. —  and  a  pop.  of  252,379.  The  town  is 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  lower  of  the  a  staple  place  for  cotton  goods.  Pop. 
two  legislative  chambers  in  France  and  31, 73^. 

in  Italy,  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  and  De^oiot  i'i^^)*  &  division  or  commis- 
correspondiug  in  some  respects  to  the  *'''*«*J«*«'  sionership  of  Hindustan,  in 
House  of  Commons  in  Britain,  and  the  the  Punjab,  occupying  part  of  the  valley 
House  of  Representatives  in  America,  of  the  Indus,  and  comprising  Dera  Ghazi 
See  France,  Italy.  BwhaUj,   Dera   Ismail   Khan   and   Bannu; 

De  QninGev  ^^^  quln'si),  Thomas,  area  22,315  sq.  miles.  It  is  well  watered 
^  ^i*j-u.v%*j  ^j^  English  author,  the  and  fertile,  and  contains  numerous 
son  of  a  Manchester  merchant,  bom  at  towns  and  villages.  Pop.  1,643,093, 
Greenhay,  near  Manchester,  in  1785.  In  mostly  Mohammedans. 
1793  his  father  died,  leaving  the  family  TlArfiAn^  or  Debbent  (der-benf), 
a  fortune  of  £30,000.  After  attending  ^^^^^^^9  a  fortified  Russian  seaport 
for  some  time  the  Bath  and  Manchester  dty  of  the  government  of  Daghestan, 
grammar  schools,  where  he  showed  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Caspian,  an 
precocious  ability,  especially  in  classical  ancient  place  formerly  belonging  to 
studies,  he  importuned  his  ^ardian  to  Persia.  The  manufactures  consist  of 
send  him  to  Oxford  University,  and  on  woolen  stuffs,  copper  and  iron  ware, 
being  refused  he  ran  away  from  school,  rose-water,  etc.;  and  there  is  some  trade 
ultimately  arriving  in  Jx>ndon  in  an  in  saffron,  largely  grown  in  the  vicinity, 
absolutely  destitute  condition.     His  suf-  Pop.  14,8Sa. 

ferinffs  at  this  time  he  has  described  in  T)a|>1|v  (der^,  d&r^i),  a  municipal 
his  C!onfe99ion9  of  an  English  Opium  *^^*'*'J  and  parliamentary  borough  in 
Eater,  At  length,  in  1803,  he  matricu-  England,  capital  of  Derbyshire,  on  the 
lated  at  Oxford,  and  it  was  in  the  second  DerwentL  here  crossed  by  an  elegant 
year  of  his  course  here  that  he  began  bridge  of  three  arches,  115  miles  ir.  N.  W. 
to  take  opium  in  order  to  alleviate  London.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in 
severe  neuralgic  pains.  On  leaving  a  wide  and  fertile  valley  open  to  the 
college '  he    settled    at    Grasraere,    West-  south,  and   is  well  and  regularly  built 
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in  the  modern  qoarter.  It  has  some  fine  warmly  advocated  the  abolition  of 
public  buildings,  among  which  are  the  slavery,  and  passed  the  act  for  this 
churches  of  All  Saints,  St  Alkmund  purpose  in  1833;  but  in  the  following 
and  St  Werburgh,  the  countv  hall,  year  a  difference  of  opinion  with  his 
school  of  art.  infirmary,  etc  There  is  party  as  to  the  diversion  of  the  snrplns 
also  a  very  handsome  free  library  and  revenue  of  the  Irish  Church  led  him  to 

museum.       The    principal    manufactures  

are  silk,  cotton,  paper,  articles  in  Der- 
byshire spar,  castings,  porcelain,  etc 
Derby  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  and  is  supposed  to  owe 
its  origin  to  a  Roman  station,  Derventio, 
situated  at  Little  Chester,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  Under  the 
Danes  it  took  the  name  of  Deoraby. 
Richardson,  the  novelist,  was  a  native 
of  the  town.  Pop.  123,433.— The  county 
of  Derby,  or  Derbyshire,  in  the  center 
of  the  kingdom,  area,  1029  square  miles, 
five-sixths  Deing  arable  or  in  permanent 
pasture.  The  southern  and  eastern 
parts  have  a  fertile  soil,  while  the  north- 
western portion  is  bleak,  with  a  rocky 
and  irregular  surface.  Here  is  the 
loftiest  range  of  the  English  Midlands, 
the  mountains  of  the  Peak.  The  Peak 
itself  is  2000  feet  high.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Derwent,  the  Trent,   the 

Wye,    the    Brwash,    the    Dove    and    the  Edward,  14th  Esri  of  Dstxy. 

Rother.  Oats  and  turnips  are  important  join  the  Tories.  In  1841  he  became 
crops,  and  dairy-husbandry  is  carried  on  colonial  secretary  under  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  a  large  extent  Coal  is  abundant  in  but  resigned  on  Peel's  motion  for  repeal 
various  parts  of  the  county,  iron  ore  is  of  the  corn  laws.  In  1851  and  1858  he 
also  plentifid,  and  lead,  gypsum,  zinc,  formed  ministries,  and  again  in  1806. 
fluorspar,  and  other  minerals  are  ob-  Early  in  1868  he  resigned  office.  Earl 
taine<L  The  manufactures  are  silk,  Derby  joined  to  great  ability  as  a  states- 
cotton  and  lace,  machinery  and  agricul-  man,  and  brilliant  oratorical  powers,  a 
tural  implements.  Pop.  (1911)  560,129.  high  degree  of  scholarly  culture  and 
Tl^rhv  (der'bi),  a  city  of  New  Haven  literary  ability. — Edward  Henbt  Stan- 
xrui  ujr  Q^^^  Connecticut,  on  the  Hou-  ley.  fifteenth  earl  of  Derby,  was  bom  in 
satonic  River,  9  miles  w.  of  New  Haven.  1826 ;  educated  at  Ru|;by  and  Trinity 
x'he  principal  industries  are  agriculture  College,  Cambridge.  In  1852  he  was 
and  tne  manufacture  of  pins,  heavy  cast-  under  secretary  of  foreign  affairs;  after 
in^.  forgings,  pianos,  organs,  hardware,  wards  secretary  of  state  for  India.  Under 
machinery,  etc.     Pop.  10,000.  his  superintendence   the   management  of 

ItArliir  Edwabd  Geoffbet  Smith  the  British  India  empire  was  transferred 
A/UAUji  Stanley,  foubteenth  Eabi.  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
OF,  an  English  statesman,  bom  at  government  of  Great  Britain.  In  1866 
Knowsley  Park,  Lancashire,  in  1799;  and  also  in  1874  he  was  secretary  of 
died  there  in  1869.  In  1820  he  was  re-  state  for  foreign  affairs.  Lord  Derby  be- 
turned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  came  a  Liberal  in  1879,  and  was  secre- 
member  for  Stockbridge.  At  first  inclin-  tary  of  state  for  the  colonies  imder  Mr. 
ing  to  the  Whig  party,  he  joined  Can-  Gladstone  from  1882  to  1885.  He,  how- 
ning's  ministry  in  1827,  and  in  1830  be-  ever,  took  a  stand  against  Irish  Home 
came  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  in  Lord  Rule  in  1886,  and  afterwards  ranked 
Grey's  government,  greatly  distinguish-  among  Gladstone's  opponents.  He  died 
ing  himself  by  his  speeches  in  favor  of  in  1893. 

the  Reform  Bill  in  1831-32.  The  op-  Dai*1)v  Obville  Adet^bebt,  ffeolorist. 
position  led  by  O'Connell  in  the  House  of  *'^*»'J>  was  bom  at  Kellogsville,  New 
Commons  was  powerful  and  violent,  but  York,  in  1851.  He  beoajie  an  instractor 
Stanley,  while  supporting  a  bill  for  the  of  geology  at  Cornell  University,  resigned 
reform  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  re-  in  1875  to  join  the  geological  survey  of 
duction  of  ecclesiastical  taxation,  was  Brazil,  and  has  been  chief  of  this  sarvey 
successful  in  totally  defeating  the  agita-  since  1907.  He  is  the  highest  authority 
tion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.      He  in  the  geology  and  physical  geography  of 
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Derby  Day  Dervisli 

Brami,  on  which  he  has  written  many  TIprTTiQfn'n'hiH'A    (d  e  r-ma  t'o-flt),    a 

yahmble  papers.  iiCrmaTOpiiyte    parasitic   plant, 

Derbv  Dav    (d^i^'^^    ^a),    the    ^reat  chiefly     of     the     lowest     type     of     the 

J^  *      annual  London  holiday,  Gryptogamia,    infesting    the   caticle    and 

on  which  the  horse-race  for   the  stakes  epidermis  of  men  and  other  animals,  and 

instituted  bt  Lord.  Derby  in  178Q  is  run.  giving  rise  to  various  forms  of  skin-dis- 

It   always  falls   on  a   Wednesday.     The  ease,  as  ringworm,  etc. 

race  is  run  on  Epsom  Downs,  an  exten-  Dermestes  (der-mes'tez),   a  genus  of 

sive  plain  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.  ^'^•■•-"*«^"«'^»   coleopterous    insects,    one 

The  entry-money   for  each  subscriber  is  species  of  which  (D,  lardarius)  is  known 

fifty  cuineas,  and  the  stakes  are  run  for  by  the  name  of  bacon-beetle,  and  is  often 

by  colts  of  three  years.     The  entries  are  found  in  ill-kept  ham  or  pork  shops, 

so  numerous  that  the  value  of  the  sUkes  DArmof  lJ[ao  Mnrrsiiyli     (der'mot 

reaches    several    thousand    pounds.      On  ^^^^^^^  -«*•»«  JHUlXagll     "^    ^^    ^ 

Epsom  Downs,  on  the  Derby  Day,  are  as-  murra),  the  last  Irish  king  of  Leinster, 

sembled  all  classes,  high  and  low.  attained   the   throne   in    1140.      Having 

Tl^rlivallire.     a#»#»  Dttrhv  carried  off  the  wife  of  0*Ruarc,  prince  of 

iieroysmrc.     »ee  veroy.  Leitrim,  he  was  attacked  by  the  latter, 

Derbyshire  Neck,    see  Gaiter.  -?  of  Ir?la^S%^^P*^I?e"^?hen^'cu3 

Derbyshire  Spar.  See  Fiuor^.  LTS  RiSlrWi^^^^^^^^ 

Derecskfi     (de-rech'ke) ,   a   town  of  covered  his  kingdom,  but  died  in  the  same 

o/c^Awoxkv     Hungary,  in  the  county  of  year     (1170),    and    was    succeeded    by 

Bihar.    Soda  is  obtained  from  the  neigh-  Pembroke,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 

boring  swamps.     Pop.  8767.  DeniA     (der'na),  a  town  in  Barca,  on 

Dpr^hain     (d^r'am),  East,  a  town  in  •*'''***<»     the    north    coast    of    Africa. 

^Mx^AxaML     England,     nearly     in     the  Pop.  7000. 

center   of   the   county   of  Norfolk,   with  Derrick    (der'ik),  a  lifting  apparatus 

manufactures  of  agricultural  implements,  ^^*'*^^'^     consisting  of  a  single   post 

iron-foundries,  and  a  brisk  trade.      The  or   pole,   supported   by   stays   and   guys, 

poet  Cowper  was  buried  in  the  church  to    which    a    boom    with    a    pulley    or 

here.    Pop.  5729.  pulleys  is  attached,  used  in  loading  and 

Derelint    (der'e-likt),  a  vessel  or  any-  unloading  vessels,  etc.    Floating  derricks 

a/«;x«2uvw    thing   relinquished  or  aban-  of   the   strongest   construction,    with    an 

doned  at  sea,  but  most  commonly  applied  immense  boom  and  numerous  blocks,  are 

to  a  ship  abandoned  by  the  crew  and  left  also  used. 

floating  about  DArrii^lr.prftiiA    (der'ik  krftn),  a  kind 

—      ,     Lough  (long  derg)  ;  (1)  a  lake  -»^criiUJi  I/HUIC    ^^   ^^^^^    combining 

'*    of  Ireland,   county   of  Donegal,  the   advantages   of   the   common   derricK 


Derg, 


about  3  miles  long  by  2^  broad  at  the  and  those  of  the  ordinary  crane.  The 
broadest  part,  and  studded  with  islets,  jib  of  this  crane  is  fitted  with  a  joint  at 
one  of  which,  called  Station  Island,  has  the  foot,  and  has  a  chain  instead  of  a 
long  been  a  great  resort  of  Roman  Catho-  tension-bar  attached  to  it  at  the  top,  so 
lie  pilffrims ;  (2)  an  expansion  of  the  that  the  inclination,  and  consequently  the 
river  Shannon  between  Gountv  Tipperary  sweep,  of  the  crane,  can  be  altered  at 
and  Counties  Clare  and  Galway,  about  pleasure, 
w'dth?  ^''''^  ^^  averaging  2  mUes  in  Derry.    See  Londonderry. 

Derham  (defam).  Wouam,  an.Bng-  Dervish  J^e''^;«J>)'  or  Dervibb 
.&/^AucMu.  jjgjj  philosopher  and  divme,  *'^*''*"*»  (Persian,  poor),  a  Moham- 
bom  in  1657 ;  died  in  1735.  He  was  long  medan  devotee,  distinguished  by  auster- 
rector  of  Upmlnster  in  Essex.  His  best-  ity  of  life  ana  the  observance  of  strict 
known  works  are  entitled  PhyHoo-The-  forms  of  worship.  There  are  many  dif- 
olo^f^,  AHro-TTieology  and  OhristO'The'  ferent  orders  of  them.  Some  live  in 
olosfy'  monasteries,  others  lead  an  itinerant  life, 

Derivation  (der-l-v&'shun).  See  others  devote  themselves  to  menial  or 
•*'^  Etymology.  arduous  occupations.    They  are  respected 

Dermfl.   (der'ma),    Debicis,    the    true  b^    the   common    people,    and    the    men- 
skin,    or   under   layer   of   the  dicants  among  them  carry  a  wooden  bowl 
skin,  as  distinguished   from   the  cuticle,   into  which  the  pious  cast  alms.     One  of 
epidermis,  or  scarf-skin.  their    forms   of   devotion   is   dancing  or 

Dermatolo^V  (der-ma-tol'^-ji),  the  whirling  about,  another  is  shouting  or 
.i/uxiuabvxvgj  \,ranch  of  medicine  howUng,  uttering  the  name  AUaK  accora- 
whicb  treats  of  t)ie  skin  and  its  diseases,  panied  Dy  violent  motions  of  the  body,  till 
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Derwent  Descartes 

they  work  themselves  into  a  frenzy  and  1803  he  retired  from  public  life  and  de- 
sometimes  fall  down  foaming  at  the  voted  himself  entirely  to  poetry.  One 
mouth.  They  are  credited  with  miracu-  of  his  most  beautiful  poems  is  the  Oda 
Ions  powers,  and  are  consulted  for  the  Bog,  or  Address  to  the  Deity,  lie  died 
^  in  1816. 

Desaguadero  <?;,r^-f  ^*^42:»^  ; 

valley  of  the  same  name^  issuing  from 
Lake  Titicaca,  and  carrying  its  waters 
into  Lake  Aullagas.  Also  a  river  in  the 
Argentine  Confederation  flowing  into 
Lake  Bevedero  Grande,  and  separating 
the  provinces  of  San  Juan  and  Mendoza. 
Desaguadero  signifies  in  Spanish  *a 
channel  of  outle::.* 

Desaix  de  Veygoux  ^gl^L^VA' 

Charles  Antoiitb.  a  distinguished 
French  general,  born  in  1768  at  St 
Hilaire  d'Ayat,  in  Auvergne.  He  was 
of  noble  family,  and  entered  the  army  as 
a  sublieutenant.  He  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  in  1794  under  Pichegm,  and 
two  years  later  with  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  under  Moreau.  In  1797  he  ac- 
companied Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  was 
Traveling  Dervish  of  Ehorasan  very  successful  in  reducing  Upper  Egypt 

interpretation  of  dreams  and  the  cure  of  After  the  Treaty  of  El  Arish  he  fol- 
diseases.  lowed  Bonaparte  to  Italy,  took  command 

*ni»rwi»Tif  (der'went),  the  name  of  four  J^  the  corps  of  reserve,  and,  arriving  on 
ijerweni  ^^^^^  .^  England,  in  Derby,  the  field  of  Marengo  at  a  critical  mo- 
shire,  Yorkshire,  Durham  and  Cumber-  '^^J±J^}^^^^}^.l}Si''''V'K^  ^^^?i* 
land,  respectively,  the  last  draining  Der-  cl>arge.  June  14,  1800.  He  himself  fell, 
wentwater  Lake.  Also  a  river  in  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  shot 
Tasmania.  DeSault  ^T'lZ^*  *^^*?^  ,  ^"^^  ^^ 

Dl^rwi^lltwater  or  Keswick  Lake,  *'^«"'^''  of  the  most  celebrated  surj 
JjerweiibwabCi)  ^  beautiful  lake  in  «eons  of  France,  was  born  in  li44,  and 
Cumberland,  England,  in  the  vale  of  died  in  1795.  After  some  expencDce  in 
Keswick,  it  is  Ibout  3  miles  in  length  Jhe  military  hospital  at  B6fort  he  went 
and  1%  in  breadth,  and  stretches  from  *<>  ^^^^  m  lib4,  studied  under  Petit,  and 
Skiddaw  on  the  north  to  the  hills  of  two  years  afterwards  became  a  lecturer 
Borrowdale.  Near  the  northeast  corner  ?n  his  own  account.  His  reputation  soon 
is  the  celebrated  cascade  of  Lodore.  Its  increased,  and  he  becMie  Pnncipal  sur- 
waters  are  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  ?e<>.H-JS  *^®  ^'^!P*l^li,^i,  \^f^Il^'  , 
Derwent  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  P"t  at  the  head  of  the  great 

TlArwATifwflfpr  J^MES  Ratcliffb,  Jl^tel  Dieu  in  Paris.  Hei-e  he  founded  a 
iierweilt water,  ^ast  Eabl  of  one  surgical  school,  in  which  many  of  the 
of  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  "Jpst  eminent  surgeons  of  Europe  were 
born  at  London  in  1689.     The  standard  ^ucated. 

of  revolt  having  been  raised  in  Scotiand,  DeSCRIlt  ii^f^^J'V'^^J^^^r:.^^^. 
Lord  Derwentwater  commenced  the  move-  ^...  ^^  ^2LiJ  «  ^^H.k  5?  «.,1L1 
ment  in  England  on  October  6.  1715,  subject  or  melody,  a  branch  of  musical 
but  was  forced,  along  with  the  other  composition  whicui  preceded  the  morr 
Jacobite  nobles,  to  surrender  at  discre-  modem  counterpoint  and  harmony,  cona- 
tion on  November  13th.  He  was  ex-  ing  into  existence  at  the  end  of  the 
ecuted  on  Tower  Hill,  February  24.  1716,  eleventh  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
his  estates  being  confiscated,  and  in  1735  tury. 

rranted  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  DpsnortPS     (da-kftrt),   Rene,  a  great 

TlAinzliawiTi  (der-zha'vin),  Gabriel '"^»^"*'^»  French  phUosopher  and 
,L/ci^iiawxii.  RoMANOWTTCH,  a  Rus-  mathematician,  with  whom  the  modern  or 
s'an  lyric  poet,  bom  in  1743.  He  entered  new  philosophy  is  often  considered  m 
the  army  as  a  private  soldier,  distin-  commencing,  wa«  bom  March  dh  i»**o. 
niished  himself  highly,  and  was  oventu-  at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine.  He  was 
ally  transferred  to  the  civil  service,  in  educated  at  the  J«ujt  College  of  La 
which  he  obtained  the  highest  offifces.    In  Fl^che,    where   he   shbwed   fr»t  talent. 
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Descent  Deserter 

He  entered  the  military  profession  and  widow.  The  rules  of  descent,  designating 
served  in  Holland  and  in  Bavaria.  In  what  relations  shall  inherit,  and  their 
1621  he  left  the  army,  and  after  a  variety  respective  shares,  will  be  determined  by 
of  travels  finally  settled  in  Holland,  and  the  genius  and  policy  of  the  government 
devoted  himself  to  philosophical  inquiries,  and  institutions.  Hence  the  practice  of 
Descartes,  seeing  the  errors  and  incon-  entailments  in  the  feudal  system.  And 
sistencies  in  wnich  other  philosophers  wherever  the  government  is  founded  in 
had  involved  themselves,  determined  to  family  privileges,  or  very  intimately  con- 
build  up  a  system  anew  for  himself,  nected  with  them,  as  is  the  case  in  all 
divesting  himself  first  of  all  the  beliefs  governments  where  the  hereditarily  aris- 
he  had  acquired  by  education  or  other-  tocratical  part  of  the  community  have  a 
wise,  and  resolving  to  accept  as  true  only  xreat  preponderance,  the  sustaining  of 
what  could  stand  the  test  of  reason,  families  will  very  probably  be  a  charac- 
Proceeding  in  this  way  he  found  teristic  feature  in  the  code  of  laws. 
{Meditationes  de  Prima  PhUosophia)  Thus,  in  Britain,  all  the  lands  of  the 
that  there  was  one  thing  that  he  could  father,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  will, 
not  doubt  or  divest  himself  of  the  belief  go  to  the  eldest  son.  In  the  United 
of.  and  that  was  the  existence  of  him-  States  of  America  this  distinction  in 
self  as  a  thinking  being,  and  this  ultimate  favor  of  the  eldest  son  has  been  abolished, 
certainty  he  expressed  in  the  celebrated  and  the  laws  there  are  founded  upon  the 
phrase  *  Co^tfo.er^o  «ttm'  (I  think,  there-  principle  of  equal  distribution  both  of 
fore  I  am).  Here,  then,  he  believed  he  real  and  personal  estate  among  heirs  of 
had  found  the  test  of  truth.  Starting  the  nearest  surviving  degree.  Kindred  in 
from  this  point  Descartes  found  the  same  blood  are  divided  into  tliree  general 
kind  of  certainty  in  such  propositions  as  classes,  viz.  1,  descendants;  2,  ancestors; 
these:  that  the  thinking  being  or  soul  3,  collateral  relatives,  that  is,  those  who 
differs  from  the  body  (whose  existence  have  descended  from  the  same  common 
consists  in  space  and  extension)  by  its  ancestor.  The  civil  law  computes  the 
simplicity  and  immateriality  and  by  the  degrees  by  counting  the  generations  up  to 
freedom  that  pertains  to  it;  that  every  the  common  ancestor,  as  father,  grand- 
perception  of  the  soul  is  not  distinct;  father,  great-grandfather;  or  mother, 
that  it  is  so  far  an  imperfect  finite  being ;  grandmother,  great-grandmother :  and 
that  this  imperfection  of  its  own  leads  it  from  him  or  her  down  to  the  collateral 
to  the  idea  of  an  absolutely  perfect  being ;  relative,  as  brother,  cousin,  etc.,  making 
and  from  this  last  idea  he  deduces  all  the  degree  of  relationship  the  sum  of 
further  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Des-  these  two  series  of  generations.  Every 
cartes  also  contributed  greatly  to  the  person  has  two  sets  of  ancestors,  the 
advancement  of  mathematics  and  physics,  paternal  and  maternal,  and  therefore  two 
The  higher  departments  of  geometry  were  sets  of  collateral  relatives.  There  is 
greatly  extended  by  him.  iiis  system  of  also  a  distinction  of  collateral  kindred, 
the  universe  attracted  great  attention  in  into  those  of  the  whole  blood  and  those 
his  time,  though  long  since  exploded.     It  of  the  half  blood. 

rested  on  the  hypothesis  of  celestial  DesfiftdR  (de-se-&'d&),  or  D^sibadb, 
vortices,  immense  currents  of  ethereal  ^^^^^^^  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
matter,  by  which  he  accounted  for  the  belonging  to  the  French,  in  the  Carib- 
motion  of  the  planets  (Principia  Philo-  bean  Sea,  about  10  miles  long  and  hardly 
sophiw^  1644).  His  works  effected  a  5  broad.  The  soil  is  in  some  places 
great  revolution  in  the  principles  and  black  and  good,  in  others  sandy  and 
methods  of  philosophizing.  In  1647  the  unproductive.  Pop.  about  1500. 
French  court  granted  him  a  pension  of  TIasatH-  Obkat  Amebioan.  See  Arid 
3000  livres,  and  two  years  later,  on  the  ^^^^^h    Region, 

invitation  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  he  T)AaAT*t  (dez'ert),  a  term  more  partic- 
went  to  Stockholm,  where  he  died  in  *^*'*»^*«'  ularly  applied  to  vast  barren 
1650.  ^x      .      ,  plains   such   as  are   found   in   Asia   and 

Descent  (ae-senr),    in    law,    is    the  Africa,  but  which   may  also  be  used  to 
transmission     of     the     right  designate    any    solitude    or    uninhabited 
and   title   to   lands   to   the   heir,   on   the  place  whether  barren  or  not.    See  Sahara 
decease  of  the   proprietor,   by   the   mere  and  Oobi^ 

operation  of  law.  The  rule  determining  Deserter  (d  e-z  6r' ter),  a  soldier  or 
to  whom  an  estate  belongs,  on  the  decease  '*'^*»^*  •'^*  sailor  who  quits  the  service 
of  the  proprietor^  is  that  of  consanguin-  without  leave.  Deserters  are  tried  by 
ity,  or  relationship  by  blood,  though  with  court-martial,  which  may  inflict  death  as 
some  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  the  extreme  punishment,  or  a  less  severe 
portion,  or  the  use  of  a  portion,  of  a  punishment,  according  to  the  circum- 
man's  property  given  by  the  laws  to  his  stances  of  the  case. 
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Desertion  Desmonlins 

TlAftPrfinn  (de-s^r'shun),  by  husband  Bostotf  in  1870.  The  Centennial  Rshibi- 
xrcBeruua  ^j,  ^^^  without  doe  cause,  tion  of  1876  further  8tr«n«:thened  the 
is  in  England  ground  for  a  judicial  sepa-  movement  Various  institutions  of  lean- 
ration.  A  wife  may  obtain  an  order  to  ing  established  courses  in  applied  art 
Erotect  any  money  or  property  she  may  among  them  being  Cooper  Union ;  the 
aye  acquired  since  desertion,  against  Lowell  Free  School  affiliated  with  the 
her  husband  or  his  creditors.  D^ertion  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tedmology: 
in  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union  the  School  of  Design  for  Women,  in  Phil- 
constitutes  a  ground  of  divorce,  though  adelphia ;  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  of 
thev  differ  as  to  the  period  of  time  the  Fennsylvania  Museum,  also  of  Phila- 
which  must  elapse  before  action  can  be  delphia.  In  Europe  many  schools  are 
brought  devoted  to  instruction  in  design,  and  the 

Dftflfnl     RMk  niafuL  teaching  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 

l/euoi.    »eelMf;si.  dumb  has  reached  a  high  development 

Deshoulifcres  ^iJJ?S"^Du'ifo3J  Vi  Desman  (des'man).  See  jf«w.t 

Laoaede,  a  French  lady  of  much  literary  l)Asmidifl.fieA  (des-mid-i-ft'se-^).  Dis- 
reputation in  the  seventeenth  centurv ;  *''*o*******«»v^«'  lUDiK'iB,  a  nat  order 
born  in  1634 ;  died  in  1694.  She  was  the  of  microscopic,  fresh-water,  conferroid 
center  of  attraction  in  the  best  circles  of  Algs.  They  are  green  gelatinous  pianti 
the  period,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  composed  of  variously  forced  cells  hav- 
several  learned  societies.  Among  her  ing  a  bilateral  symmetry,  which  are 
works  are  odes^  eclogues,  idyls,  and  a  either  free,  or  in  linear  series,  or  c<d- 
tragedy,  Gentertc.  lected     into     bundles     or     into     starlit^ 

Defiifififl.ticin  (des-i-kft'shun),  a  proc-  sroups,  and  imbedded  in  a  common  gelat- 
A/^oAvvc»ia.vu  ggjj  ^f  dispelling  moist-  Incus  coat  Desmidiacee  differ  from 
ure  by  the  use  of  air,  heat  or  chemical  Diatomace»  in  their  green  color  and  ab- 
agents,  such  as  chloride  of  calcium,  quick-  sence  of  silez. 

lime,  oil  of  vitriol  and  fused  carbonate  T)AflTnodillIIL^^^'™^'^^*^°ll>  a,"  genm 
of  potash. — Desiccation  crackSf  in  geol-  •*"*"****'********•  of  plants.  See  Moving 
ogy,  are    the   fissures   caused    in   clayey  Plant, 

beds  by  the  sun's  heat  And  seen  in  T)ao  Moineft  ^^^  moln),  a  manofac- 
various  rock  strata.  ^^  aM.wjMU.^»   turing  and  trading  city, 

DA&i^n  (de-zin'),  thought,  arrange-  capital  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  of  Polk 
AFcoxgu  mgut^  Qp  grouping,  imagina-  County,  on  the  Des  Moines  River,  aboot 
tion  or  invention  in  works  of  art  A  340  miles  west  of  Chicago.  Among  its 
design  is  a  composition  or  invention,  chief  buildings  are  the  new  State  house, 
pictorial,  architectural,  or  decorative.  It  the  State  arsenal,  colleges,  opera  houses, 
may  be  simply  an  imperfect  sketch,  as  a  regimental  post  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  etc  It 
a  record  of  a  first  thought;  or  it  may  be  ig  the  seat  of  Drake  University,  the  lead- 
a  fully  matured  work,  as  a  cartoon  in  ing  educational  institution  of  the  Church 
preparation  for  fresco  painting,  or  a  of  Christ  Highland  Park  CoUege  (Pre*- 
drawing  to  Ulustrate  a  book.  byterian),  and  the  Danish  Lutheran  The- 

DeSlfim.  Schools  of,  schools  where  ological  School  There  are  coal-mines  in 
1.  .  7  L*/*^  K.**?*^^  in  relation  to  the  vicinity,  and  the  manufactures  are 
its  industrial  application  rather  than  its  rapidly  increasing.  The  indostries  ia- 
esthetic  side.  They  may  be  regarded  as  elude  important  pork-packing  establiak- 
intermediate  between  schools  of  technol-  ments  and  bridge-building  worka  It  was 
ogy,  in  which  the  desisnmg  is  of  stnctlv  made  the  State  capital  in  1855,  and  was 
mechanical  nature,  architecture  excepted,  one  of  the  first  cities  to  adopt  commissioB 
and  schools  for  the  training  of  artists  who  form  of  government  Pop.  105,000. 
devote  themselves  to  the  fine  arts.     The 

courses  in  the  schools  of  design  vary  in  T\^o  MniTH^ft  ^^e  largest  river  In  the 
detail,  but  generally  include  free-hand  ^^^  moincs,  g^^^^  »j  j^^^  rises  U 
drawing;  the  theoretical  principles  of  the  s.  w.  of  Minnesota  and  flows  in 
decoration  and  the  history  of  art  espe-  a  southeasterly  direction  until  it  falU 
cially  in  its  decorative  aspect;  copying  into  the  Mississippi  about  4  miles 
and  variation  of  designs ;  original  design-  below  Keokuk,  after  a  course  of  300 
ing  for  textile  fabrics,  wall-paper,  stained-  miles. 

glass,  pottery,  leather  work,  book  covers.  DesmoloeV  (des-mol'S-Ji ;  Greek,  to- 
etc. ;  and  the  study  of  the  best  examples  -^'^o^^vxvggr  ^  ^  ligament)  that 
of  designing.  To  this  is  added  instruction  branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
in  technical  manipulation.  The  impetus  ligaments  and  sinews. 
to  promote  the  development  of  the  art  T|-^--„^«,|^-,^  (dft-m5-lan>,  Bkitoit 
industries  of  tiie  country  originated  in  iieSIIlGTUlIlg   CaiSSb,   born   in    1760 
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Desna  Detmold 

or  17G2,  was  conspicaous  during  the  first  (1804)    was  dedared  emperor  with  the 

period  of  the  French  revolution.    He  was  title   of   Jacques  I.     But  his  rule  was 

among    the    most    notable    of   the    pam-  savage  and  oppressive,  and,  October  17, 

phleteers  and  orators  who  urged  the  mutli-  1806,  he  was  slain  by  one  of  his  soldiers. 

tude  forward  in  the  path  of  revolution*  Deoaon     (des'ou),  a  town  in  Germany, 

Having   l^ecome   closely    connected    with  '*'^»*»«***     capital  of  the  duchy  of  An- 

Danton  and  the  party  of  opposition  to  halt,  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  left  bank 

Robespierre,  and  inveighing  against  the  of  the  Mulde,  mostly  well  built,  with  fine 

reign  of  blood  and  terror,  he  was  arrested  squares   and   many   handsome   buildings. 

on  the  order  of  the  latter  on  March  90,  The    manufactures    consist    of    woolens, 

179^  tried  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  exe-  woolen  yarn,  carpets,  machinery,  tobacco, 

cuted  on  the  6th.  etc.    Pop.  56,134. 

Desna  (dyes-nA')*  a  river  in  Russia,  Tip  fifpiiilliAl  See  Beyle,  Mari^ 
dimun,     ^^.^^  j^g  .j^  ^^  government  ^^  OXenOILRi.      ^^^ 

of,  and  about  60  miles  east  of  the  town  D^sterro  (des-ter'O),  now  Florianaf- 
of  Smolensk,  fiows  through  the  govern-  '*''=*«"'^***'  qub,  a  seaport  of  Braxil, 
ments  of  Orel  and  Tchernigov  till  it  capital  of  the  province  of  Santa-Catha- 
joins  the  Dnieper  near  Kiev.  It  is  600  rina.  The  harbor  is,  next  to  that  of  Rio 
9iiles  in  length  and  navigable  nearly  de  Janeiro,  the  best  on  the  Brazilian 
throughout  coast.    Pop.  30,687. 

De  Soto  y*  sO'tO),  HxBNANDO,  a  'DAsfrovikr       ^  small,  well-armed  and 

^  »vi'V  Spanish  explorer  and  dis-  ^^^^'■^J^^*  very  fast  war-vessel  or- 
coverer  of  the  Mississippi,  bom  about  iginally  designed  to  overtake  and  destroy 
1406:  died  in  1642.  He  accompanied  ex-  torpedo  boats  (which  see),  but  in  the 
pedidons  to  the  New  World  under  Davila  European  war  employed  for  navy  scout 
and  Pizarro^  and  played  a  distinguished  duty  and  for  the  destruction  of  subma- 
part  in  the  •conquest  of  Peru.  In  1639  rines  and  other  minor  naval  work, 
he  led  an  expedition  to  Florida,  whence  Dl^stntt  de  Tracv  (<Jft-tfi  de  trA- 
after  many  difficulties  he  penetrated  to  -*^®»™''''  ^®  ±Tacy  ^^^  Antoinb 
and  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Here  he  was  Louis  Claude,  a  French  philosophical 
attacked  with  fever  and  died. — The  name  writer,  bom  in  1764,  of  a  family  of  Scot- 
De  Soto  has  been  given  to  a  county  in  tish  extraction ;  died  in  1836.  As  a  phil- 
the  N.w.  of  Mississippi,  in  the  locality  osopher  he  belonged  to  the  Sensationalist 
of  his  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  school,  and  considered  all  our  knowledge 
River.  to  be  derived  originally  from  sensation. 

De  Soto  ^  c^ty  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Among  his  chief  works  are  I44oloo%e 
j/c  oubu,  Missouri,  43  miles  s.  by  w.  (1801),  Logique  (1805),  TraHS  de  la 
of  St  Louis.    Lead,  zinc  and  tiff  ore  are   VolontS  (1815). 

produced  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  has  raU-  Detachment  (de-tach'ment),  a  body 
road  machine  shops,  a  large  shoe  factory.  *^^«'"'*''»****^**»'  of  troops  selected  from 
Exports  grain,  lead  and  tiff.  Pop.  4721.  the  main  army  for  some  special  service. 
Despot     <^<P«W     ^^*^'    despoiSa),  Detaillc    ya-^^'y)*  J«annb  Baptibtb 

w^^'wv  originally  a  master,  a  lord;  at  '*'^ "*****'*  Edouabd,  a  French  military 
a  later  period  it  became  an  honorary  title  and  historical  painter,  bom  in  Paris,  Oc- 
which  tie  Greek  emperors  gave  to  their  tober  5,  1848;  died  there,  December  24, 
sons  and  sons-in-law  when  governors  of  1912.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Meissonier. 
provinces.  At  present  deapoi  means  an  Determinism  (de-tAr'min-iam),  a 
absolute  ruler,  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  -^'Ctcrmiiuaiu  phUosophical  theory 
and  in  a  narrower  sense  a  tyrannous  which  holds  that  the  will  is  not  free,  but 
one.  is  invincibly  determined  either — according 

DeSSalinea  (d&-sA-l6n),jBAN  Jacques  to  the  older  form  of  the  theory— by  a 
^^^^  Emperor  of  Hayti,  bom  motive  furnished  by  Providence,  or— ac- 
in  Africa  about  1760,  was  a  slave  in  cording  to  the  modern  form — by  the  ag- 
1791,  when  the  insurrection  of  the  blacks  greganon  of  inherited  qualities  and  ten- 
occurred  in  that  island,  but  was  set  free  dencies. 

along  with  the  other  slaves  in  St.  "nAfiTilifk  (defi-nd),  in  law,  the  form 
Domingo  in  1704.  His  talents  for  war,  -^^^"^^^  of  action  whereby  a  plain- 
his  oonrage,  and  unscrupulous  conduct  tiff  seeks  to  recover  a  chattel  personal 
raised  him  to  command  in  the  insurrec^  unlawfully  detained, 
tions  of  the  colored  people,  and  after  the  Detmold  (defmOld).  a  town  of  Ger- 
deportation    of    Toussaint    L'Ouverture,  many,  capital  of  Wppe-D^ 

and  the  subsequent  evacuation  of  the  mold,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Werra,  50 
island  by  the  French,  Dessalines  was  ap-  miles  southwest  of  Hanover,  with  a  new 
pointed  govemor^general  for  life  with  and  an  old  palace  (or  castle),  good  public 
absolute  power;  and  the  year  following  library,  museum,  etc.     In  the  vicinity  a 
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Detonating  Powders  j/euteronomy 

colossal  statute  has  been  erected  to  the  freight  cars,  adding  machines,  pharmaceu- 
famous  warrior  Hermann  or  Arminius  tical  preparations,  stoves,  soda  ash  and 
who  overthrew  the  Roman  general  Varus  kindred  alkalis,  packing  products,  tobacco 
and  his  legions  in  a  battle  which  was  and  cigars,  furniture  and  clothing.  It  is 
fought  near  this  place.     Pop.  13,164.  also  the  largest  shipbuilding  port  on  the 

HAfnYiafinfy  VfwuAt^vs.  (d  e  fu-nftt-  Great  Lakes.  Detroit  was  settled  by  the 
UeXOnanng  rOWaerS  J^^^v  certain  French  in  1701,  went  under  the  British 
chemical  compounds  which,  on  oeing  ex-  flag  in  1760  and  the  American  flag  in 
posed  to  heat  or  suddenly  struck,  explode  1796.  Pop.  580,000.  o™.^  ^«  o- 
with  a  loud  report,  owing  to  one  or  more  DetrOltlUver,  clak^  rivL  oi 
of  the  constituent  parts,  suddenly  assum-  ^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^^  America,  which  runs  from 
ing  the  gaseous  state.  The  chloride  and  La^e  St  Clair  to  Lake  Erie.  It  is  28 
iodide  of  nitrogen  are  very  powerful  det-  j^^i^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  sufficient  depth  for  the 
onating  substances.  The  compounds  of  navigation  of  large  vessels.  It  is  about  % 
ammonia  with  silver  and  gold,  fulminate  „,ii^  ^^^^  opposite  Detroit  and  enlarge 
of  silver  and  of  mercury  detonate  by  as  it  descends.  An  immense  lake  trade 
slight  friction,  by  means  of  heat,  electric-  passes  through  it. 

ity,  or  sulphuric  acid.  Dettin^en    (det'ing-en),   the  name  of 

netonatin?  Tube  a  species  of  eu-  ^^^^^^B^u,  geveral  places  in  Germany, 
i/eionaimg  XUUC,  ^iometer,  being  among  which  is  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on 
a  stout  glass  tube  used  in  chemical  ana-  the  ri|fht  bank  of  the  Main,  famous  for 
lysis  for  detonating  gaseous  bodies.  It  the  victory  talned  by  the  English  and 
is  generally  graduated  into  centesimal  Austrians  under  Georse  II  of  England 
parts,  and  perforated  by  two  opposed  over  the  French  in  1743. 
wires  for  the  purpose  of  passing  &p  DeiiAQlioii  (dH-kali-on),  in  Greek 
electric  spark  through  the  gases  which  -^ ^ **v«.*xvai.  mythology,  the  son  of 
are  introduced  into  it,  and  which  are  Prometheus  and  father  of  Hellen,  anoes- 
confined  within  it  over  mercury  and  tor  of  the  Hellenes.  According  to  tiadi- 
water.  tion,    he    saved    himself    ard    his    wife, 

Dfitritns  (de-tn'tus),  in  geology,  small  Pyrrha,  from  a  deluge  which  Zeus  had 
xr9iii.xi/u.o  fragments  of  matter  worn  sent  upon  the  earth  by  building  a  ship 
off  or  detached  from  solid  bodies  by  which  rested  upon  Mount  Pamassos. 
attrition,  distinguished  from  debris,  which  To  repair  the  loss  of  mankind  they  were 
is  made  up  of  larger  fragments.  directed  by  an  oracle  to  throw  stone  be 

Tlpfrftif  (d§-troit'),  the  metropolis  of  hind  them,  which  became  men  and 
xrci/xuxi/   l^ichigan,  situated  on  the  De-  women. 

troit  River  the  greatest  waterway  in  the  T)eilS  CX  MftcMnS.  (°i*k'i-na;  L. 'a 
world,    the    tonnage    passing    through   it  w  v        •»    ^^    ^^^  ^^  ^j^^ 

beine  over  70,000,000  tons  yearly.  The  machine'),  a  phrase  used  to  designate  the 
city  has  a  frontage  of  11  miles  on  Detroit  resorting  to  supernatural  causes  to  ex- 
River  and  4  miles  on  the  River  Rouge,  a  plain  phenomena  that  one  is  not  able  to 
navigable  estuary.  Its  railroad  trans-  account  for  by  natural  means.  The 
portation  facilities  are  covered  by  five  phrase  is  taken  from  the  practice  on  the 
lines  of  the  Michigan  Central  system,  four  classical  stage  of  introducing  a  god  from 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  two  of  the  Pfere  above  by  means  of  some  mechanical  con- 
Marquette,  besides  being  a  terminal  point  trivance  in  order  to  effect  a  speedy  d4- 
of  the  Wabash,  Lake  Shore,  Canadian  Pa-  nouement  of  the  plot 
cific,  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton  and  De-  DenteronRnATIinRl  (d  H'  t  e  H5-),  a 
troit  &  Toledo  Short  Line.  It  is  a  pros-  -^'euierocailOIllcai  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
perous  and  beautiful  city,  with  wide  to  those  books  of  Scripture  that  were  ad- 
streets,  31  parkSf  the  largest  being  705  mitted  into  the  canon  after  the  rest,  some 
acres  in  extent,  and  a  Boulevard,  12  miles  of  them  being  regarded  by  Protestants  as 
long    encircling    the    central    portion    of  apocryphal. 

the  city.  Its  principal  public  buildings  DAilfprnTinTTiv  (dti-ter-on'u-mi),  the 
are  the  Federal  BuUding,  City  Hall,  and  -^^^l^^cruiiuiny  j^^^.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
County  Building.  It  has  also  a  large  the  Pentateuch,  so  called  (Greek, 
public  library  with  eight  branches  and  a  deuteros,  second ;  nomot,  a  law)  from  its 
museum  of  art  Its  prosperity  is  based  consisting  in  part  of  a  restatement  of  the 
chiefly  on  its  manufactories  which  num-  law  as  already  given  in  Exodus,  Leviticus 
her  2500  employing  150,000  hands  and  and  Numbers,  and  containing  also,  in 
with  a  product  in  1913  valued  at  $410,-  addition  to  special  commands  and 
000,000.  Of  this  nearly  half  is  in  auto-  admonition  not  previously  given,  an  ac> 
mobiles  and  their  parts  and  accessories,  count  of  the  death  of  Moses.  See 
Other  large  branches  of  manufacture  are  PentaieucK 
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Deutz  Devil 

Deutz   (<lo^te)>  &  town  in  Prussia,  on  attraction  being  replaced  by  the  effect  of 
^^    ibe    right    bank    of    the    river    rapid  rotation.     In  this  the  comi)a88  is 

Rhine,  opposite  the  city  of  Colof^ne,  with  inclosed   in   a  vacuum   and   rotating  at 

which  it  communicates  by  a  bridge,  and  great  speed  produces  inertia,  the  revolv- 

with  which  city  it  was  Incorporated   in  mg  body  vigorously  retaining  the  direc- 

1888.     It  is  strongly  fortified  as  part  of  tion  of  its  axis  of  movement  while  at  the 

the  defenses  of  Cologne — ^forming  m  fact,  same  time  it  tends  to  assume  that  of  the 

a   itte-du-pont.     There   are  some   manu-  earth's   axis,    so    that   its   line   of   whirl 

factories  of  porcelain  and  glass,  also  an  becomes  the  same  as  that  of  the  earth, 

iron-foundry,  machine-works,  and  a  large  pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
establishment    for    the    construction    of  magnet.     The  gyro-compass  is  now  used 

artillery.     Pop.  16,136.  on  all  commercial  ships,  battieships  and 

DeUtZlA  (dufzi-a),  a  genus  of  plants,  submarines.     It  points  to  the  true  pole 

^   of  the  nat.  order  Philadelph-  and  with  a  force  much  stronger  than  that 

aceiB,  containing  seven  or  eight  species,  of  the  magnet. 

all    of   which    are    interesting   from    the  t)evice  Tde-vls')>   a   name   common   to 

beauty   of   their   flowers,   some   of   them  ^^^^^^  all  figures,  ciphers,  characters, 

favorite   garden   and   greenhouse   plants,  rebuses,  mottoes,  etc.,  which  are  adopted 

They    are    small    shrubs    indigenous    to  by  a  person  or  a  family  by  way  of  badge 

China  and  Japan  and  Northern  India.  or    distinctive    emblem,    often    a    repre- 

DeHX-PontS    (deu-pO^),    the    French  sentation  of  some  natural  body,  with  a 

name    for    the    German  motto  or  sentence  applied  in  a  ngurative 

town    ZtoeibrUcken     (which    see),    both  sense. 

names  meaning  '  two  bridges.'  DfiVll  (^^^^'^ !  Greek,  diaholoa,  a  slan* 
DeVflHafftri  (dft-vo-na^a-rS),  a  name  •^^^'^  derer  or  accuser),  in  theology, 
o  of  the  Sanskrit  alpha-  an  evil  spirit  or  being;  especially  the 
bet.  evil  one,  represented  in  Scripture  as  the 
TIpvAlA-nTnATif  TTiAArv  S^®  ^^O"  traducer,  father  of  lies,  etc.  Most  of  the 
lieVClOpmcnX  inCOry.  ,^^.^„  ^j^  religions  of  the  East  acknowledge  a 
Deventer  (d&v'en-t^r),  an  old  town  host  of  devils.  The  doctrine  of  Zoroaster, 
in  Holland,  province  of  who  adopted  an  evil  principle  called 
Overijssel,  8  miles  north  from  Zutphen,  at  Ahriman,  opposed  to  the  good  principle 
the  confluence  of  the  Schlpbeek  and  Ijssel.  and  served  by  several  orders  of  inferior 
Its  industries  embrace  carpets,  cast-iron  spirits,  spread  the  belief  in  such  spirits 
goods,  printed  cottons,  hosiery,  and  a  among  the  people.  The  Greek  mythology 
kind  of  cake  called  Deventer  cake.  It  did  not  distinguish  with  the  same  preci- 
has  a  large  export  trade  in  butter.  Pop.  sion  between  good  and  bad  spirits.  With 
26,212.  the  Mohammedans  Eblis,  or  the  devil,  was 
De  Vere  (d^^^i*)*  Aubbet  Thomas,  an  archangel  whom  God  employed  to  de- 
^  v^x^  j^jj  lYiBh  poet,  born  in  stroy  a  pre- Adamite  race  of  fintUf  or 
County  Limerick  in  1814 ;  died  in  1002.  genii,  and  who  was  so  filled  with  pride  at 
He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  a  his  victory  that  he  refused  to  obey  God. 
poet  and  dramatist  (1788-1846).  Edu-  The  Satan  of  the  New  Testament  is  also 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  en-  a  rebel  against  God.  He  uses  his  in- 
gaged  in  literary  work,  publishing  Irish  tellect  to  entangle  men  in  sin  and  to 
Odes  and  other  volumes  of  poems,  also  obtain  power  over  them.  But  he  is  not 
Picturesque  Sketches  of  Greece  and  an  independent  self-existent  principle,  like 
Turkey,  Recollections  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  evu  principle  of  Zoroaster,  but  a 
etc.  ^  creature  subject  to  omnipotent  control. 
Deveron  (dev'e-ron),  a  river  of  Scot-  The  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  this  subject 
•*'  ^  land  belonging  to  Aberdeen-  soon  became  blended  with  numerous  fic- 
shire  and  Banffshire,  60  miles  long.  tions  of  human  imagination,  with  the  vari- 
TlAirift.tiATi  nf  the  CoTnnass  ^  ^  ^  o^^^  superstitions  of  different  countries, 
lieViaUOn  OI  xne  l/Ompass,     ^^^,  ^^^  thrmythology  of  tiie  pagans.     The 

ance  of  a  ship's  compass  from  the  true  excited  imaginations  of  hermits  in  their 
magnetic  meridian,  caused  by  the  near  lonely  retreats,  sunk  as  they  were  in 
presence  of  iron.  In  modem  ships,  in  ignorance  and  unable  to  account  for 
which  iron  is  largely  used  in  construe-  natural  appearances,  frequently  led  them 
tk>n,  and  especially  in  battleships,  devia-  to  suppose  Satan  visibly  pesent;  and 
tion  of  the  compass  is  a  serious  source  innumerable  stories  were  told  of  his  ap- 
of  trouble,  one  diflicult  to  overcome,  and  pearance,  and  his  attributes — the  horns, 
calUng  tor  various  and  complex  arrange-  the  tail,  cloven  foot,  etc. — distinctly  de- 
ments of  this  directive  implement  The  scribed.  In  conseauence  of  the  cures 
^yro-compass  is  now  much  employed  for  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  performed 
this   purpottd.   the  principle  of  magnetic  on   the   possessed,   the  early  church   be- 
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Devil  Devon 

lieved  in  a  power  coDnected  with  the  con-  tribes.  Remains  of  it  are  found  from  the 
secration  of  priests  to  drive  out  evil  Danube,  in  Bavaria,  to  Bonn  on  the 
spirits.     (See  Exorcism.)     The  belief  in  Rhine. 

evil  spirts,  witches,  etc.,  was  in  the  seven-  Devil-WOTSlli'D  ^^  worship  paid  to 
teenth  century  so  common  that  they  be-  ^^^*^  wvxojxxy>  ^^^  derll,  an  evil 
came  the  objects  of  judicial  process,  spirit,  a  malif^nant  deity,  or  the  per- 
With  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences,  sonified  evil  principle  in  nature,  by  many 
however,  in  toe  eighteenth  century  many  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Aaia,  Africa 
wonderful  phenomena  became  explained,  and  America,  under  the  assumption  that 
and  less  was  heard  of  witcucraft  the  good  deity  does  not  trouble  hixnaelf 

T)*^!}     the  machine  through  which  oot-  about  the  world;  or  that  the  powers  of 
'   ton  or  wool  is  first  passed   to  evil  are  as  mighty  as  the  powers  of  good, 
prepare  it   for   the  carding-machines ;    a  and   have   in   consequence   to   be    bribed 
teasing-machine.  and   reconciled.     There   is  a   sect  called 

Devil,  TAS^roAi..  8^  nature.  'A^rA^^l^°^^t!  ^J^ot  "^ 
l^A'iTil.fi.fili  ^^®  popular  name  of  va-  Tigris,  who  pay  respect  to  the  devil,  to 
>  rious  nshes,  one  of  them  Christ,  and  to  Allah  or  the  supreme  being, 
being  the  angler  (which  see).  Among  and  also  worship  the  sun. 
others  the  name  is  given  to  several  large  l)AYtaA  (de-vir),  in  law,  nsuallj  the 
species  of  ray  occasionally  captured  on  ■*'*'''**'^  disposition  of  real  estate  by 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  Amer-  will,  but  also  sometimes  apolied  to  any 
ica,  and  much  dreaded  by  divers,  whom  gift  by  will,  whether  of  real  or  personal 
they  are  said  to  devour  after  enveloping  estate. 

them  in  their  vast  wings.  During  gales  Devizes  (de-yfzez),  a  town  in  Eng- 
of  wind  or  from  strong  currents  these  ^^***«^"  land,  county  of  Wilts,  ^^}J 
immense  fish  are  driven  into  shoal  water,  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  ^ 
and  being  unable  to  extricate  themselves,  miles  west  by  south  of  London.  T%e 
ffdl  an  easy  prey  to  the  vigilance  of  the  name  is  derived  from  the  Latin  divUm 
fisherman,  who  obtain  considerable  quan-  terrcB,  ('divided  lands'),  because  the  an- 
tities  of  oil  from  their  livers.  cient  castle  of  Devizes  was  built  at  the 

TIatHVa  AiivAPftf^  See  Advooatua  meeting-place  of  three  different  manors, 
l/evil  B  AUVUUaic.    jyiaholi.  Agricultural  engines  and  implements  are 

Tloiril'a  Pif  the  common  name  of  made,  and  malting  is  carried  on.  Pop. 
lieYllSl>11^l   a  species  of  scabious    (1911)  6741. 

(8cabi69a  auccUa),  nat  order  Dipsacese.  T)avati  Devonshibe  (dev'nn-sh^r),  a 
It  has  heads  of  blue  flowers  nearly  '^^^^**'f  maritime  county  in  the  s.  w. 
globular,  and  a  fleshy  root,  which  is,  as  it  of  England,  its  northern  coast  bdng  on 
were,  cut  or  bitten  off  abruptly.  The  the  Bristol  Channel  and  its  southern  on 
sweet  scabious  is  a  well-known  fragrant  the  English  Channel;  area,  2586  square 
garden  flower.  miles,  the  county  being  the  third  largest 

Devil's  Bride^e  (Teu  feUbrucke) ,  a  of  England.  From  Exeter  to  the  confines 
xrcvAx  D  xvj.xu.g«/  famous  bridge  in  of  Cornwall  extends  the  wide  and  barren 
Switzerland,  over  the  Reuss.  built  of  stone  tract  called  Dartmoor ;  but  the  Tale  of 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  75  feet  in  Exeter,  comprising  from  120,000  to  190,- 
length,  on  the  road  over  St  Gothard,  000  acres,  and  the  south  extremity  of 
from  Germany  to  Italy.  the  county  called  Bouth  Hama^  limited  \ff 

Devil's  Dust  ^  iiam®  sometimes  ap-  a  line  drawn  from  Torbay  to  Plymoutn 
^  plied  to  old  woolen  Sound,  are  among  the  most  fertile  dis- 
goods  when  torn  up  into  their  original  tricts  of  England.  Tin,  lead,  iron,  copper, 
fibers,  to  be  woven  again  into  new  fab-  manganese,  granite  and  the  clay  used  bj 
rics,  called   «;ioddy.  potters  and  pipemakers  are  the  chief  min- 

DeVll'S  Punchbowl,  \  ?°?i\  j^^®  eral  products.  The  geological  formation 
near  the  Lakes  of  Killarnev  between  ^^  *^«  ^^^  ^^  Sandstone  is  so  largely 
2000  and  ^  feet  abiVf  ?h^' sea,'  su'i^  feveloped  that  the  term  Devonian  h« 
posed  to  be  the  crater  of  an  ancient  ^®  ^ome  extent  become  its  synonym, 
volcano.  Agriculture  is  in  a  somewhat  backward 

H^vil's  Wall  ^°  *^®  south  of  Gep-  state,  owing,  probably,  to  the  general  pref- 
xrcvxx  D  waxx,  many,  a  structure  erence  given  to  dairy  husbandry,  for 
which  was  originally  a  Roman  rampart,  which  the  extent  and  richness  of  its  grass 
intended  to  protect  the  Roman  settlements  lands  make  the  county  most  suitable, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  and  on  Wheat,  barley,  beans,  peas  pnd  potatoes 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  against  are  the  orincipal  crops.  About  three- 
the  inroads  of  the  Teutonic  and  other  fourths  or  the  county  are  under  crops  or 
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Devonian  System  De  Witt 

m  pasture.  There  is  a  large  trade  in  River.  This  vessel  running  aground  in 
butter,  cheese,  and  live  stock  and  the  March,  1863,  and  being  exposed  to  a  hot 
'  clotted '  cream  and  cider  of  Devonshire  Confederate  fire,  Dewey  fired  her  and 
are  well  known  as  specialties  of  the  escaped  with  the  crew.  He  took  part  in 
county.     Pop.   (1911)   701,981.  the    two   attacks    on    Fort    Fisher,    and 

Tl^wAM'ia'n  Q'vra^^A'Mi  ( de-vO'ni-au )  in  <?ontinued  in  active  service  after  the  war, 
Devonian  System  ^^^lo^'  S  ikiS  ^^°«f  ™a«»«  ^^aP^in  in  1884.  in  1885  he 
originally  given  to  rocks  of  Devonshire  ^^^  ^?^  *»  command  the  flagship 
and  Cornwall,  intermediate  between  the  (^^^^'«»  European  sguadron.  and  in 
Silurian  and  Carboniferous  strata,  and  JS^^^*®**PP?*S*®^  9}^^^  ^L?^l^^^  ^,? 
consisting  of  sandstones  of  different  colors.  Equipment  and  Recruiting,  with  the  rank 
calcareous  slates  and  limestones,  etc.  ?'  — ™™^^"'  Commissioned  commodore 
They  are  divided  into  lower,  middle  and  JJ  *f  .Placed  in  1898  in  corn- 

upper  groups,  aU  containing  fossils,  but  S  ^S!^^%  squadron,   and   on 

the  middle  most  abounding  in  them,  in-  ™  #^!k4?!k   ^i2^*®*?    ^i  x7^^ 

eluding  corals,  crinoids,  crustaceans,  mol-  S  ha^^^L^^^A^J^^}^jL}^i^: 

and   Nova   Scotia      "flie   term   hnti   hp#»n   *'^*°*?»   granted   him   a   sword    of  honor 

!r^  .     /J  ^  ^x  ,      ^^^^  ^^^  General  Merritt,  attacked  Man- 

DeVOnnOrt  (aey'un-port),  a  munic-  ila,  reduced  it  and  took  possession.  In 
u  ^  *P*^*  S?^ ,  parliamenUry  February.  1899,  he  was  given  the  rank 
borough  uid  port  of  England,  county  of  of  admiral,  previously  borne  only  by  Far- 
Devon.  It  has  no  special  trade  beyond  ragut  and  Porter.  He  died  Jan.  16.  1917. 
that  connected  with  the  dockyards  and  "np^TATr  John,  an  American  psychol- 
govemment  works.  Pop.  (1911)  81.694.  ■I'CWCy  ^^^  ^^^  educator,  bom  in 
Devonshire.      See  Devon.  BurUn^on,  yeraont,  October  20.  1859. 

-^  /j*x  i        ,        .^        *       ^      *         He  studied  at  the  University  of  Vermont 

JleW  \?*^  "  *  deposition  of  water  from  ^nd  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  has 
M  \L  ^^  atmosphere  upon  the  surface  held  the  position  of  professor  of  philos- 
of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  minute  ophy  in  the  Universities  of  Michigan, 
globules.  The  earth  absorbs  heat  during  MinnesoU,  Columbia  and  Chicago.  His 
the  day;  at  sunset  its  supply  is  cut  ofi^  published  works  include  Psychology 
but  the  radiation  continues.  Grass  and  (1886).  Study  of  Ethics  (1894),  School 
foliage,  bemg  radiators,  lose  their  heat,  and  Society  (1899),  Studies  in  Logical 
and  the  moisture  of  ^e  atmosphere  is  con-  Theory  (1903).  He  is  generally  consid- 
aensea  by  contact  tnerewitn.  See  Dew-  ered  as  the  pioneer  of  the  pragmatic 
£?•***•         /J.     M#v  ^  ^       if^xt  movement  in  America. 

DewaS  V^ST^^h  *i2^J^o^^  t9^°^  Dewberrv  (dil'bir-i;  ruhus  casius), 
.7  s.t.^^^^  Pop.  142,162.  Itscapi-  iieWDCny  ^^  ^.^,1^  ^^.^.  i,elonging 
taLof  the  same  name,  bas  a  pop.  of  to  the  order  Rosaceie,  and  to  the  same 
ip»wi|.  T»  u         .     genus   as    the   bramble.     The    American 

De  Wet,  PSF^'^^^v^^y*  ^"^  ?  dewberry  (ruhus  Canadensis)  derives 
s.  ,  Ti.  i^^^'  ^5^*  the  chief  command-  this  name  from  the  dew-like  bluish  bloom 
ant  of  the  Orainge  free  Stete  army  dur-  ^hich  covers  the  fruit.  It  abounds  in 
ing  tiie  Boer  War  (1^19(^).  In  this  ^ry,  stony  fields  from  Canada  to  Virginia, 
long-drawn-out  contest  he  distin^ished  ag  ^  running  plant,  which  bears  a  larger 
himself  by  great  abiUty  and  danng.  ^nd  sweeter  berry  than  the  common 
Though  many  efforts  were  made  to  cap-  blackberry 

ture  him.  he  always  succeeded  in  out-  -n^  Tir;**  Jan.  grand-pensionary  of 
^?*5^.  u"  Puwuers,  General  Roberts  i^C  WltX,  jiollani  celebrated  as  a 
and  Kitchener,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  statesman  and  for  his  tragic  end,  was 
wasstUl  at  large.  His  book^*rce  Years  the  eon  of  Jacob  de  Witt,  burgomaster  of 
of  War,  was  pubUshed  in  1902.  port.  and   was  bom   in  1625   or   1632. 

DeweV  ^^''^i^^  naval  officer,  bom  in  He  became  the  leader  of  the  political 
^J}  Vermont,  in  1837,  appointed  party  opposed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1854.  On  the  and  in  1052  was  made  grand-pensionary, 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  he  was  com-  In  1QG6  the  war  with  £ngkind  was  re- 
missioned  as  lieutenant  and  assigned  to  newed  and  conducted  by  De  Witt  with 
the  Mississipfn,  which,  under  FarraguL  great  ability  till  its  termination  in  1665. 
took    part    in    forcing    the    Mississippi  In  1672  Louis  XIV  invaded  the  Spanish 
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Dholka 


Netherlands  and  involyed.  Holland  in 
war.  De  Witt's  popularity,  already  on 
the  decline,  suffered  still  further  in  the 
troubles  thus  occasioned,  and  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  resign  his  office  of  grand- 
pensionary.  At  this  time  his  brother 
Cornelius,  who  had  been  tried  and  put  to 
torture  for  conspirins  against  the  life  of 
the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  lay  in  prison. 
Jan  de  Witt  went  to  visit  him,  when  a 
tumult  suddenly  arose  among  the  people, 
and  both  brothers  were  murdered,  Aug- 
ust 20,  1672.  De  Witt  was  a  man  of 
high  character,  simple  and  modest  in  all 
his  relations. 

DeW-DOint  ^^^  temperature  at  which 
^vxiiv,  condensation  of  the  vapor 
in  the  air  takes  place.  When  the 
temperature  of  the  air  has  been  reduced 
by  radiation  to  the  dew-point,  dew  is 
deposited  and  an  amount  of  heat  set  free 
which  raises  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
Thus  the  dew-point  will  indicate  what 
the  minimum  temperature  of  the  night  is 
likely  to  be,  a  knowledge 
useful  to  the  horticulturist. 


igb 
icl 


Tli^wahnrv  (dOz'b^r-i),  a  town  of 
UewSDUry  England,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  30  miles  south- 
west of  the  town  of  York,  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  woolen 
cloths,  including  blankets,  carpets,  rues, 
flannels,  baizes,  etc.  Pop.  (1911)  53,- 
358. 

Dexter  (^eks't^r),  a 
^^Av^j.  iQYm  meaning 
on  the  right-hand  side, 
chiefly  used  in  heraldry. 
The  dewier  chief  point  is 
a  point  in  the  right-hand 
upper  corner  of  the 
shield,  being  in  the  dexter  ▲.  Dexter  chief 
extremity  of  the  chief.  point. 

Dextrine  (^eks'trln;  CnxoO.),  the 
'^*'  soluble    or    gummy    matter 

into  which  starch  can  be  converted  by 
the  action  of  dilute  acids  or  malt  extract, 
or  by  heat.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  turns  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  right  hand,  whence 
Its  name.  Its  composition  is  the  same  as 
that  of  starch.  By  the  action  of  hot 
diluted  acids  dextrine  is  finally  con- 
verted into  grape-sugar.  It  is  white, 
insipid,  and  without  smell.  It  is  a 
(rood  substitute  for  gum-arabic  in  med- 
icine. 

Dextro-Componnds  ^^^''^^fd.^i^ 

the  plane  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light  to 
rotate  to  the  right.  Dextrine  itself,  dex- 
troglucose,  tartaric  acid,  malic  acid,  cin- 
chonine,  and  many  other  bodies  have  this 
property ;  while  others,  which  have  the 
opposite   effect,   of  cajusing   te   plane   to 


rotate  to  the  left,  are  called  Utvo-cow^ 
pounds. 

Dextrose  (d«^'t''«8)»   f  ^p*™«   '•' 

grape-sugar    (which    see). 
D^V    (^^)f  &  ti^^^  formerly  assumed  by 
"^^^     the    rulers    (under    the    Turidah 
Sultan)    of  Algiers,  Tripoli   and   Tunis. 

Dezful   (dez'fOl).    See  Diziuh 

nil fi Ink  (dh&-l&k'),  an  archipelago  of 
iijiaia&    ^^^  ^^   g^^^  ^^   ^^  ^^^^^ 

of  Abyssinia.  It  consists  of  nearly  100 
rocks  and  islets,  mostly  uninhabited, 
clustering  round  tne  island  of  Dbalak  el- 
Kebir,  which  is  about  35  miles  long  by 
30  broad.  This  island  possesses  a  peari- 
fishery. 

DhAr  (^^^i*)i  ^  small  native  state  in 
■^  Central  India,  with  an  area  of 
about  1740  square  miles.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  yields  wheat,  rice,  opium,  etc 
Pop.  (1901)  142;115.  The  capital  U  of 
the  same  name,  is  surrounded  by  a  mud 
wall,  and  has  some  striking  buildings. 
Pop.   (1901)  17,792. 

Dharan&raoii  (darWga-on),  a  town 

.k^ua.j.a.A&ga.vA&  ^^  Hindustan,  in 
Khandesh  district,  Bombay.    Pop.  14,000. 

DJiarapurain  Tni^A^^i'^^C^ 

batore  district,  Madras.     Pop.  8000. 

Dhamkot  <a1![r'">*H^v^p«Sratt- 

Punjab.    Pop.  6000. 

Dharmsala  yann'sa-la),  a  Wll  sta- 
**   *  ^^^    tion    with   military   can- 
tonments,   in    Kangra    district,    Punjab, 
IndU.     Pop.  6971. 

Tlliainxrftr  (dar-wRr*),  the  chief  town 
JiJlHXWlir  ^,f  Dharwar  district,  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  Hindustan,  a  strag- 

?;ling  place  with  some  trade.  There  is  a 
ort  well  planned  and  strongly  situated, 
but  now  falling  into  ruins,  and  military 
cantonments  at  2  miles'  distance.  Pop. 
31,279..  The  Dharwar  district  has  aa 
aw«  oJ^4535  square  mfles;  pop.  (1901) 
1,113,298. 
IIIiaIa    (dol),   the   Cingalese   name  for 

dukhuensis).  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  genus  Canis,  or  dog  proper,  by  iti 
having  one  molar  fewer  in  either  side  of 
the  lower  jaw.  It  is  of  a  fox-red  or 
rufous-fawn  color,  in  size  between  a  wolf 
and  a  jackal,  and  hunts  always  in  packs. 
DlinVrfl.  (dh6-lft'ra),  a  seaport  of 
linoiera  Hindustan,  Bombay  Prw 
idency,  one  of  the  chief  cotton-marts  ia 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  Pop.  about  10,- 
000. 

Dholka  lS}?^>Ctnh«T°  vL^J^ 

Stan,  iSombay  I'residency. 
probably  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Gujarat    Pop.  about  15,000. 
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Dholpur  Dii^onal  Scale 

T^TiAlTiii-r     (dOl'pdr),  a  native  state  of  of  8  or  10  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases 

Unoipur     \y^^^i  India,  Rajput&na;  more. 

(1901)  270,073.  Diablerets  (dya-ble-ra),  Les,  a  moun- 

DTinlifi     (dOle-a).  a  town   of   Hindu-  J^AaWAC^cw   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Bernese 

^iiiuxa     g^jj^  Khandesh  district.  Bom-  Alps,  Switzerland,  between  Canton  Vaud 

bay  Presidency.    Pop.  about  25,000.  and  Canton   Valais.     The   highest  peak 

DllTirra      I>ourah  (du'ra),  East  Indi-  has  a  height  of  10,620  feet 

.uiiurnt,     an  miUet,  the  seed  of  Sor-  TOopanofipa   (dl-a-kfts' tiks).      See 

ghum  vulgare,  largely  grown  in  India  and  l^iaCaUBWl/S   Caustio  (in  optics), 

after  wheat  the  chief  cereal  crop  of  the  'HiQp'hvlATl  (dl-akl-lon),   a    substance 

Mediterranean  region,  being  largely  used  -*'a»^ii J  xw Ji  prepared    by    heating    to- 

in  those  countries  by  the  laboring  classes  gether  oxide  of  lead  or  litharge,  olive-oil 

for  food.     Varieties  ar4  grown  in  many  and  water,  until  the  combination  is  com- 

parto  of  Africa,  one  of  them  known  aa  piete,    and    replacing    the    water    as    it 

Kaffir  com.    It  does  not  make  good  bread,  evaporates.     It  is  used  for  curing  ulcers 

but  IS  excellent  for  P^Jdijags  and  is  pre-  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^    ^^             plasters, 

pared   for   food   In   various   ways.     The  -n^^^^^^x,*   ^    rdf-a-kons' tika^     the 

plant  is  closely  allied  to  the  sugar  cane  DiaCOUStlCS   ^Jjienr^    or    doctrine    of 

V'i^r^^Z':^r^  "^^  ^"^'"^  ^"^'"^  "  ^^^^^  as  they  a^^e  rSracLi^b?  p«in1 

a  source  of  8«faf.  through  diiferent  mediums. 

ri^JS- '■^^^  "^  Diaaelphia  '^^?-&^  « 

symptoms  are:    a  great  increase  in  the  ^^^  ^^ /Ji?i^fiT®S?* .„M.«f  ^^. 

quantity  of  urine,  a  voracious  appetite,  Biadem  lflA"^®S^'.^v-i?w       A^™ 

a  stoppage  of  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  .  .     „     .°\?°\,  uLa  Jt  M^'^  ^aA^^f 

thirst,    emaciation,    and    great    muscular  o"#^°?."y  *  5^  »^*?^  ZLt^^L^^^^ tht 

debiUty.       In     trie     diafetes     (diabeiea  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ;^^}*  ^^^^\  ^^?^  }}^ 

memtus)  the  compositioo  of  the  urine  is  temples  and  for^ead,  the  ends  being  tied 

also   greatiy   affected,    an   abundance   of  behind  and  let  fall  on  the  neck,  as  seen 

saccharine  matter  (diabetic  sujar)  being  in  old  representations  of  the  diadem  of 

found  in  it    This  disease  usually  attacks  the  Indian  Bacchus.    Subsequently  it  was 

persons  of  a  debilitated  constitution  and  usually   set  with  pearls  and   other  pre- 

often  without  any  obvious  cause.     Tea,  cious  stones.     The  term  is  also  used  as 

coffee,  dry  wines,  spirits  and  bitter  ale  equivalent  to  crown  or  coronet 

may  be  drunk.    Milk  should  be  taken  only  DlSieSlS    ^1*"®  re-sis) ,     a     separation 

sparingly.     The  disease  is  essentially  a  ,       ^^^          ^    one    syUable    into    two; 

chronic  one,  though  it  may  quickly  end  *«o   tne  mark    ( •• )    which   shows   that 

in   death.     Research  and  experiment  in  a  second  vowel  is  to  be  pronounced,  as 

the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Xfedical  Re-  in  aerial 

search  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  Siog^lvDllio  (dl-a-glif'ik),  a  term  ap- 

diabetes  is  due  to  a  defect  in  the  opera-  '*'*«*5*Jl'«*"^   plied    to    sculpture,    en- 

tion  of  the  pancreas,  causing  the  develop-  graving,  etc.,  in   which   the   objects  are 

ment  of  excess  dextrose,  a  form  of  sugar,  sunk  into  the  general  surface, 

in  the  blood.     A  cure  has  also  been  an-  Dia^riosis  ( dl-ag-nO'sis) ,  in  medicine, 

nounced.    The  basis  of  the  remedy  is  hi-  *'*«*8 ***'"**'    the  discrimination   of  dis- 

carbonate  of  sodium  with  a  small  amount  eases    by    their    distinctive     marks    or 

of  salt     In  extreme  cases  this  may  be  symptoms;  the  discovery  of  the  true  na- 

given  hypodermically.     The  treatment  is  ture  and  seat  of  a  disease, 

simple    and    consists   almost    entirely   in  DiovATial    (dl-ag'o-nal).    in    geometry, 

starving  out  the  disease.     Carbohydrates  ■*'*«*6vii.cw.    ^  straight   line   drawn   be- 

or  foods  containing  starch  are  eliminated  tween  the  opposite  angles  of  a  quadri- 

from  the  patient's  diet  and  a  normal  sup-  lateral  figure. 

plv  of  fats  and  proteins  alone  is  allowed.  Disi^atioI  SpqIa     &   measuring   scale 

Diseases  of  the  lungs  are  apt  to  attack  a  -"A««"^»*  OUttlC,   ^^^^^    consists    of 

diabetic    person   and    must    be   carefully  a  set  of  parallel  lines  drawn  on  a  ruler, 

guarded  against  with  lines  crossing  them  at  right  angles 

Diabetic  SUfirar   (dl-a-bef  ik),  the  and   at   equal   distances.      One   of   these 

..  V  ..        _,           T.  ^7^L  principle    of  equal    divisions,    namely,    that    at    the 

diabetic    urine.       It    is    identical     with  extremity  of  the  ruler,  is  subdivided  into 

starch-sugar,  grape-sugar,  etc     It  is  not  a  number  of  equal  parts,  and  lines  are 

a  constituent   of  normal   urine,   but  in  drqwn    through    the    points    of    division 

diabetes  it  may  be  pi^ssent  to  the  amount  obliquely  abross  the  parallel!.    With  the 
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Dialyiis 


help    of    the    compasses    sach    a    scale 
facilitates   the   laying   down   of  lines   of 


any  required  length  to  the  200th  part  of 
an  inch. 

DiaeOraS  1?  I-a.«'o-r  a  a) .  an  ancient 
^A«^vAi»o  Greek  poet  and  philos- 
opher, who  flourished  about  425  &G.  He 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  Athens. 
Like  his  teacher  Democritus,  he  attacked 
the  prevailing  polytheism,  and  sought  to 
substitute  the  active  powers  of  nature 
for  the  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  On  this 
account  he  had  to  leave  Athens. 

^Mfl*^A«Mu.  geometrical  delineation  ap- 
plied to  the  illustration  or  solution  of 
geometrical  problems,  or  any  illustrative 
figure  in  which  outlines  are  chiefly  pre- 
sented, and  the  details  more  or  less 
omitted. 

T)io1  (dl'al).  or  Sun-dial,  an  instru- 
*'****  ment  for  showing  the  hour  of  the 
day  from  the  shadow  thrown  while  the 
sun  is  shining  by  a  stile  or  ffnomon  upon 
a  graduated  surface.  This  instrument 
was  known  in  the  earliest  times  by 
the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans  and  Hebrews. 
From  those  eastern  nations  it  came  to 
the  Greeks.  It  was  introduced  into  Rome 
during  the  first  Punic  war.  Dials  are  of 
various  construction,  horizontal,  inclined, 
or  upright,  the  principle  in  every  case 
being  to  show  the  sun*s  distance  from  the 
meridian  by  means  of  the  shadow  cast  by 
^e  stile  or  gnomon.  The  stile  is  made 
parallel  with  the  earth's  axis,  and  may 
be  considered  as  coinciding  with  the  axis 
of  the  diurnal  rotation.  Consequently 
as  tiie  sun  moves  westwards  the  shadow 
of  the  stile  moves  round  in  the  opposite 
direction,  falling  on  the  meridian  lines 
so  marked  as  to  represent  the  hours  of 
the  day.  The  dial  of  course  gives  solar 
time,  which,  except  on  four  days  of  the 
year,  is  slightly  different  from  that  of  a 
well-regulated  clock.  Dials  are  now 
rather  articles  of  curiosity  or  ornament 
than  of  us^. 

Dialect  (<31'ft-lekt),  the  language  of  a 
part  of  a  country,  or  a  dis- 
tant colony,  deviating  either  in  its  gram- 
mar, vocabulary,  or  pronunciation,  from 
the  language  of  that  part  of  the  com- 
mon country  whose  idiom  has  been 
adopted  as  the  literary  language,  and  the 


medium  of  intercourse  between  well- 
educated  people.  Although  the  use  of 
provincial  dialects  becomes  inconvenient 
after  a  language  has  acquired  a  fixed 
literary  standard,  the  study  of  sach 
dialects  is  always  valuable  to  the  pbilol- 
osist  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
history  of  the  language.  The  diffusion  of 
education  and  of  printed  books  has  mach 
relaxed  the  hold  which  the  provincial  dia- 
lects of  various  countries  once  had  of  the 
people,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  educated  classes  of  any  country  now 
speak  each  of  them  a  uniform  language. 
Dialectics    (dl-a-lek'tl.ks),   the   oW 

of  reasoning,  but  used  in  Kant's  philoso- 
phy to  mean  the  logic  of  appearance,  or 
that  logic  which  treats  oi  inevitable 
tendencies  towards  error  and  illusion  in 
the  very  nature  of  reason. 
l)ia11aapA  (dl'al-Aj),  a  ailico-magnfsian 
"^^^  mineral  of  a  lameflar  or 
foliated  structure.  Its  subspecies  are 
green  diallage,  hypersthene  and  broniite. 
The  metalloidal  subspecies  is  called 
Bchillerstein.  or  schillerspar.  It  forms 
diallage  rock,  and  enters  into  serpentine. 

Walling  i^'-ilS^Mf  5:^  fheiSi 

and  practice  of  mine-surveying  in  which 
the  theodolite,  Inagnetic  needle^  etc,  are 
employed. 

Dikloflnie  (^'^-^oi^)*  &  conversation 
A^MMv^Mv  ^j,  ^igcourse  between  two 
or  more  persons.  OThe  word  is  used 
more  particularly  for  a  formal  conversa- 
tion in  theatrical  performances,  and  for 
a  written  conversation  or  composition  in 
which  two  or  more  persons  carry  on  a 
discourse.  This  form  was  much  in  fiivor 
among  the  ancient  philosophers  as  a 
medium  for  expressing  their  thoughts  on 
subjects.  The  Dialoffue$  of  Plato  are  the 
finest  example.  Manv  of  the  great  French 
and  Italian  writers  have  used  this  form. 
Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations  is  the 
best  production  of  this  kind  in  English. 
Dialvsifl  (dl-al'l-sis),  the  separation 
.a/xaijsxB  of  the  crystalloid  con- 
stituent elements  of  a  mixture  from  the 
coUoid,  the  former  being  bodies  which  dif- 
fuse readily,  such  as  sugar,  salt,  bichro- 
mate of  potassium,  etc. ;  the  latter  bodies 
which  diffuse  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all* 
bodies  resembling  glue  or  gelatin,  such 
as  gum,  starch,  caramel,  albumen,  the 
ordinary  constituents  of  food,  etc,  etc 
The  dialysis  is  affected  by  pouring  a 
mixed  solution  of  crystalloid  and  cofloid 
on  a  sheet  of  parchment  paper  stretched 
over  a  wood  or  gutta-percha  hoop,  havinc 
its  edges  well  drawn  up,  and  confined 
by  an  outer  rim.  The  parchment  is 
allowed  to  float  on  a  basin  of  water. 
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Biami^^etio  Diamond 

In  a  short  time  all  the  crystalloid  bodies  colorless,  perfectly  clear,  and  pellucid, 
will  have  passed  through  the  membran-  Such  are  said  to  be  of  the  finest  water, 
ous  septum  into  the  pure  water,  while  But  diamonds  are  often  blue,  pink,  green, 
the  colloid  matter  will  remain  almost  or  yellow,  and  such  are  highly  prijied 
entirely  in  the  dialyzer.  if  of  a  decided  and  equal  tint  througb- 

TlianiocmAfiP  (dl-a-mag-nefik),  a  out  The  hauiness  oi  the  diamond  is 
.Ull&iaa^licuu  ^g^^^  applied  to  sub-  such  that  nothing  will  scratch  it,  nor 
stances  which,  when  under  the  influence  can  it  be  cut  but  by  itself.  The  vidue 
of  magnetism  and  freely  suspended,  take  of  a  diamond  is  much  enhanced  by  cutting 
a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  facets  upon  it  inclined  at  certain  angles 
meridian,  that  is,  point  east  and  west,  to  each  other  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
From  the  experiments  of  Faraday  it  ap-  possible  play  of  color  and  luster.  What 
pears  that  ail  matter  is  subject  to  the  is  called  the  hrilliant  cut  best  brings  out 
magnetic  force  as  universally  as  it  is  to  the  beauty  of  the  stone.  Its  upper  or 
the  gravitating  force,  arranging  itself  into  principal  face  is  octagonal,  surrounded 
two  great  divisions,  the  paramagnetic  by  many  facets.  But  this  form  of  cutting 
and  diamaanetio.  Amonpr  the  former  are  requires  an  originally  well-shaped  stone, 
iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  platinum,  palladium,  For  other  diamonds  the  rose  cut  is 
titanium,  and  a  few  other  substances;  used.  In  this  form  six  triangles  are 
and  among  the  latter  are  bismuth,  cut  on  the  top  so  that  their  apices  meet 
antimony,  cadmium,  copper,  gold,  lead,  in  a  point  called  the  summit  Round 
mercury,  silver,  tin,  zinc  and  most  solid,  this  are  disposed  other  facets.  Stones 
liquid  and  gaseous  substances.  When  a  which  are  too  thin  to  cut  as  rose-dia- 
paramagnetic  substance  is  suspended  monds  are  cut  as  taMe-diamonds,  which 
freely  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  have  a  very  slight  play  of  color.     In  the 


horseshoe  magnet  it  points  in  a  line  from  cut  Fig.  1  is  the  diamond  in  its  rough 
one  pole  to  the  other,  which  Faraday  state ;  Fig.  2  is  the  vertical,  and  Fi{  '^ 
terms  the  axial  Une.    On  the  other  hand,   the  lateral  appearance  of  a  brilliant ; 


when  a  diagmagnetic  substance  is  sus- 
pended in  the  same  manner  it  is  repelled 
alike  by  both  poles,  and  assumes  an 
equatorial  direction,  or  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  axial  line.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  diamagnetie 
phenomena  are  a  result  of  the  superior 
magnetic  force  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere. 
Diamantina   (d«-^man-tB'na),atovm 

^^TV".     ^1  ®™^*1    ^    V^lr.^^*"  Diamondi,  rough  and  varioualy  cut. 

mond  district  in  the  province  of  Minas 

Qeraes.  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  al-  4  the  vertical,  and  Fig.  5  the  lateral  ap- 
most  ail  engaged  in  the  gold  and  diamond  pearance  of  a  rose-cut  diamond ;  in  Fig. 
trade.    Pop.  17,980.  6  the  flat  portion  a  in  a  cut  stone  is 

TVioTviA'l-AT  (dI-amVt6r),  the  straight  called  the  table:  the  part  abb,  which 
xrxttiucbci  jjjjg  drawn  through  the  projects  from  the  setting,  is  the  front, 
center  of  a  circle,  and  touching  the  two  the  part  b  b  o,  sunk  in  the  setting,  is  the 
opposite  points  of  the  cir-  hack  or  culasse,  while  the  line  b  b  is  the 
cumference.  It  thus  divides  girdle.  The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing 
the  circle  into  two  equal  the  diamond  was  unknown  in  Europe  till 
parts,  and  is  the  greatest  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  stone  itself 
chord.  The  length  of  the  was  not  nearly  so  highly  valued  in  the 
diameter  is  to  the  length  of  middle  ages  as  the  ruby.  Diamonds  are 
_^     r  the  circumference  of  the  cir-  valuable     for     many     purposes.     Their 

^^^•■"•**-  cle  as  1  to  3.14159265.  .  .  .  powder  is  the  best  for  the  lapidary,  and 
the  latter  number  being  an  interminable  they  are  used  for  jeweling  watches,  as 
decimal.  lenses  for  microscopes,  and  in  the  cutting 

TlioTTiAiiil  (dl'a-mond),  the  hardest  of  window  and  plate  glass.  When  used 
xriaiuuiiu  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  ^^  m^jg|.  yalu-  as  a  glazier's  tool  the  diamond  must  be 
able  of  gems,  and  the  purest  form  in  uncut.  Inferior  kinds  of  diamonds  are 
which  the  element  carbon  is  found.  (See  also  extensively  used  by  engineers  in 
Carbcn,)  It  crystallizes  in  forms  be-  rock-boring  (see  Boring),  and  by  copper- 
longing  to  the  regular  or  cubic  system,  plate  engravers  as  etching-points.  Dia- 
the  most  common  being  the  regular  monds  are  obtained  from  alluvial  deposits 
octahedron  and  rhombic  dodecahedron  (sands,  clays,  etc.),  being  separated  by 
(twelve  faces).   The  finest  diamonds  are  washing.       They    are    found   in    India, 
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Diamond  Dianthus 

Borneo,  and  other  parts  of  the  East;  cent  moon,  bow,  arrows  and  qaiver. 
sometimes  in  N.  America  and  Australia ;  The  name  is  a  feminine  form  of  Janas. 
but  the  chief  diamond  fields  of  to-day  are  She  seems  to  have  been  originally  the 
Brazil  and  Cape  Colony,  the  center  of  patron  divinity  of  the  Sabines  and 
the  latter  being  Kimberley  in  Griqua 
Land  West.  Diamonds  were  first  dis- 
covered in  the  latter  in  1867,  but  since 
then  the  output  has  amounted  to  over 
$200,000,000  in  value.  One  of  the  largest 
diamonds  known  (weight  367  carats) 
was  found  in  Borneo  about  a  century 
ago,  and  belongs  to  the  Rajah  of  Mattan. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Koh-i- 
noor  (Mountain  of  Light),  belon^ng  to 
the  British  crown.  It  weighed  originally 
nearly  800  carats,  but  by  subsequent  re- 
cuttings  has  been  reduced  to  103%  carats. 
The  Orlofit  diamond,  belonging  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  weighs  195  carats; 
the  Pitt  diamond,  among  the  French 
crown  Jewels,  136%.  The  former,  which 
came  from  India,  has  been  thought  to 
have  originally  formed  part  of  the  Koh- 
i-noor  stone.  The  largest  Brazilian 
diamond  weighed  254^  carats  and  was 
cut  to  a  brilliant  of  125.  Some  of  the 
South   African   diamonds   are   also   very 

large,  one  being  found  in  1893  weighing  ^.  ^    .  ,     , 

971  carats,  or  nearly  half  a  pound.   More  Dimul— Antique  statue  in  the  Louvre, 

recently    a    much    larger    one    has    been  ^     .         ^,  , .     , 

found,  weighing  3034  carats.  This  has  Latins.  She  was  worshiped  especially  by 
been  cut  into  eleven  pieces,  the  largest,  women  as  presiding  over  births,  no  man 
a  drop  brilliant,  weighing  516^^  carats,  being  allowed  to  enter  her  temple.  See 
This,   called   the    Star   of    South   Africa,   ArtetMS. 

has  been  placed  in  King  George's  scepter,  Diftna-monkev  \^  c  r  c  o  p  %  tkfeni 
and  another,  of  309  3-16  carats,  in  his  *'*****"•  "*^"^^«/  p»o»o),  a  species  of 
crown.  monkey  found  in  Africa,  and  so  named 

Til  am  ATI  li  in  technical  language,  is  the  from  the  crescent-shaped  band  on  the 
jji.uMi%Miku,y  rhomboid — that  is,  a  quad-  forehead  resembling  the  crescent  moon, 
rangle  with  equal  sides  and  two  obtuse   which  was  the  symbol  of  Diana. 

angles.  .    „  .  Diana  of  Poitiers,  P'^t^^^V  ?^ 

TliATnATlil.h^^tle     tJie    Entimus    tm-  "^       .     ;,  *      "     ^  lalentinds. 

iiiamona-oeeue,    perialis,  a  splendid  born  in  1499.     She  was  the  mistress  of 

coleopterous     insect     belonging     to     the  King  Henry  II  of  France  and  descended 

family  CurculionidiB   or  weevils.  from    the   noble    family    of    Poitiers,   in 

Diamond-driU.  see  boh^.  ?hr&"°n^.etL\V'o'te4^'dr^ 

'niQTnnTiil  TTflrlinr     a    port    on    the  de  Brtz4,  became  a  widow  at  thirty-one, 

iiiamoua  Aaroor,    ^^^^  y^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  and  some  time  after  the  mistress  of  the 

Hugli  River,  about  38  miles  by  the  rail-  young  Duke  of  Orleans.    On  his  accession 

way  from  (Jalcutta,  formerly  much  used  to  the  throne,  in  1547,  as  Henry  II,  Diana 

as   an   anchorage   for   ships    waiting   for  continued  to  exercise  an  absolute  empire 

the  tide.  over  him  till  his  death  in  1559.     After 

TliQTnATifl  'KTAplrloPA      an    affair     of  that  event  she   retired   to   her  castle  of 

iliamona  XVeCKiace,    ^^^^   ^^^^   j^  ^uet,  where  she  died  in  1566. 

French  history  immediately  preceding  the  Diandria  (dl-an'dri-a),  the  second  class 
Revolution.      See  Antoinette,  Marie;  La  in    the   Linnaean   system, 

Motte;  and  Rohan,  Louis,  comprehending    all    genera    with    flowers 

TI-ioTia  (dl-an'a),  in  mythology,  an  an-  having   only   two   stamens,   provided   the 

XFiaiia   cient  Italian  goddess  whom  the  stamens  are  neither  united  at  their  ba&s 

Romans     latterly     identified     with     the  nor  combined  with  the  style  and  stigma, 

Greek  ArtSmis,  with  whom  she  had  vari-  nor  separated  from  the  pistil, 

ous    attributes    in    common,    being    the  Bianthna    (dl-an'thus),   the   genus  of 

virgin  goddess  of  the  moon   and  of  the  '^*"'**  «*»**»     flowers  to  which  the  pink 

chase,  and  having  as  attributes  the  cres-  belongs. 
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Diapason  Diatomaoeee 

SiaDaSOn  (dl-a-Pft'^un),  in  mu8ic,^the  cure,  mild  purgatives  given  in  small  doses 
■^  concord  of  the  first  and  last  and  accompanied  by  quantities  of  mild 
notes  of  an  octave.  The  word  is  also  diluents  being  frequently  successfuL 
used  for  the  most  imnortant  foundation-  Castor-oil,  rhubarb  and  magnesia  are  the 
stops  of  an  organ.  They  are  of  several  most  generally  applicable.  The  food 
kinds,  as  open  diapason^  stopped  diapason,  should  be  of  the  least  stimulating  kind. 
double  diapason.  The  French  use  the  Diofltase  (dl'as-tfis),  a  substance  ex- 
term  as  equivalent  to  pitch  in  music  -A^xorDi^cfcoc  isting  in  barley,  oats  and 
Sianer  (di'a-p*r),  a  kind  of  textile  potatoes,  but  only  after  germination. 
"  fabric  much  used  for  towels  vVhen  in  solution  it  possesses  the  prop- 
and  napkins,  and  formed  either  of  linen  erty  of  causing  fecula  or  starch  to  break 
or  cotton,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  upon  up  at  the  temperature  of  150°  Fahr., 
the  surface  of  which  a  flowered  or  fig-  transforming  it  first  into  dextrine  and 
ured  pattern  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  then  into  sugar.  It  is  obtained  by  di- 
mode  of  twilling. — As  a  term  in  orna-  gesting  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of 
mentation  diaper  is  applied  to  a  surface  water  and  one  of  alcohol,  at  a  temper- 
covered  with  a  flowered  pattern  sculp-  ature  of  113°  Fahr.,  a  certain  quantity  of 
tured  in  low  relief,  or  to  a  similar  pattern  germinated  barley  ground  and  dried  in 
in  painting  or  gilding  covering  a  panel  or  the  open  air,  and  then  putting  the  whole 
flat  surface.  under  pressure  and  filtering  it.  Diastase 
Dia.'nllOretiGS  (dl-ft-^o-refiks)  are  is  solid,  white  and  soluble  in  water  and 
a/xa|;iivxv;i>x\/9  agents  used  in  medical  diluted  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  strong 
practice  for  producing  a  greater  degree  of  alcohol. 

Srspiration  than  is  natural,  but  less  than  Hi  ofh  Arm  ATI  pit  (d  I>a-t  h  er'man-d), 

sweating.     The  Turkish  bath  and  a  ■i'l»«'iicriiuilicy   ^^^  property  that  is 

large  part  of  hydropathic  treatment,  dil-  possessed  in  various  decrees  by  different 

uent  drinks,  etc.,  are  employed  for  this  substances  of  transmitting  radiant  heat. 

eurpose.     Diaphoretics  increase  only  the  Bodies  that  are  equally  transparent,  that 

isensible    perspiration,    while    sudorifics  is,    bodies   which   have   equal    power   of 

excite  the  sensible  discharge  called  sweat  transmitting  rays  of  light,  are  very  dif- 

Dlfl.'nlirfi.^m   (dl'a-fram),  in  anatomy,  ferent  in  their  power  of  transmitting  heat 

^^xaf/uxo^iu    ^    muscular     membrane  rajrs.     Thus  a  thin  plate  of  glass  and  a 

placed  transversely  in  the  trunk,  and  di-  thin    plate   of   rock-salt   may   be   nearly 

viding  the  chest  from  the  abdominal  cav-  equally  transparent,  but  the  plate  of  rock- 

ity.     In   its   natural   situation   the   dia-  salt  has  far  superior  power  of  transmit- 

phragm  is  convex  on  the  upper  side  and  ting   rays  of  heat     The   latter,   it   has 

concave  on  its  lower,  but  when  the  lungs  been   found,  allows  02  per  cent  of  the 

are  filled  with  air  it  becomes  almost  flat  total  heat  from  any  source  to  pass ;  glass 

It  is  the  principal  agent  in  respiration,  only  39  per  cent,  from  a  lamp  flame,  24 

particularly  in  inspiration.     A  complete  per  cent  from  incandescent  platinum,  etc 

diaphragm  is  found  only  in   Mammalia.  Rock-salt  is  the  only  body  equally  dia- 

l)lfl.rhAkil*    (d^ftr-bekr),    a    town    of  thermanous  to  heat  from  all  sources.    The 

A/xoxucAxx    ^gintic  Turkey,  capital  of  diathermancy  of  the  plates  in  every  case 

the  pashalic  of  same   name,   on  a  high  decreases  very  rapidly  as  their  thickness 

bank    overlooking    the   Tigris,    and    sur-  is  increased. 

rounded  by  a  lofty,  massive  walL    It  has  Diatliesis  (dl-ath'e-sis),    in    medicine, 

manufactures  of  iron  and   copper  ware,  *'*«*«'-"'^"*»   a  certain  general  habit  or 

leather,   silk,   woolen   and   cotton  goods,  constitution  of  body  as  predisposing  to 

and    a   considerable   trade.     Pop.   about  certain  diseases. 

35,000.  Siatomaceffi  (dI-a-to-mft'se-$),  a  nat 

DiarrTlffia  (dl-a-re'a) ,  a  very  common  ^^wvaim^v^c*/  Q^der  of  confervoid 

xrxaxxii^sof    disease,   which   consists  in  algie,    consisting    of    microscopic    plants 

an  increased  discharge  from  the  alimen-  found  in  fresh,  brackish  and  salt  water, 

tary  canal,  the  evacuations  being  but  lit-  and  on  moist  plants  and  damp  ground, 

tie  affected,  except  in  their  assuming  a  The  frond  secretes  a  very  large  quantity 

more  liquid  consistence.    They  are  gener-  of  silex,  which  is  formed  in  each  cell  into 

ally   preceded   or   accompanied   by   flatu-  three  portions,  viz.,   two  generally  sym- 

lence  and  a  gripping  pain  in  the  bowels,  metrical  valves  and   a   connecting  hoop, 

and  frequently  by  sickness.     Diarrhoea  is  The  species  consist  of  single  free  cells,  or 

often   produced  by  indigestible   food,   re-  the  cells  remain  attached  so  as  to  form 

pletion  of   the  stomach,   cold   applied  to  linear,  flabelliform,  circular,  or  geniculate 

the  surface  of  the  body,  impressions  on  fronds,    or   in    some    cases    the   cells    or 

the  nervous  system.     It  Is  often  also  a  frustuies  are  enclosed  in  a   transparent, 

symptom  of  some  other  disease.     In  its  gelatinous  sheath  or  frond.    The  ordinary 

simple  form  diarrhoea  Is  not  diflicult  of  method   of  increase   is   by  cell  division. 
3—23 
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Siatomite  Dice 

DiatomacecB    are    found    fossil,    forming  vessel    which    he   commanded    was    lost, 

considerable  deposits  of  tertiary  age,  as  May  29,  1500. 

at  Bilin,  Bohemia;  Richmond,  Virginia,  T)iaz  ^o^^^'^i^Oi  former  President  of 
etc.  Fossil  polishing  powders,  as  tripoli  ,  'Mexico,  was  bom  at  Oaxaca.  Mez- 
and  bergmehl,  are  composed  of  them,  ico,  1830.  of  Indian  descent  throuiHi  his 
They  are  abundant  in  guano.  ?*>*^«^-,  ^e  t>«<»me  a  lawyer,  took  wrt 
-n{afAinitl»  (dl-afu-mit),  a  diatoma-  ^^  c^Jil  wars,  (1854^7),  and  in  1867 
.i/ittbumibc  ^^yg  gj^p^  ^ggg  Diatom-  was  defeated  in  a  contest  for  the  presi- 
acew),  generally  found  underlying  peat  dency.  Exiled  in  1871,  he  returned  in 
in  various  districts  of  Scotland.  In  Syke,  1876,  headed  a  successful  revolution,  and 
at  Loch  Quire,  where  large  supplies  of  was  made  provisional  president,  being 
diatomite  have  recently  been  discovered,  regularly  elected  in  the  following  year, 
it  is  found  about  18  inches  below  the  Under  the  constitution  he  could  senre 
surface,  and  extends  downward  for  about  only  one  term,  but  an  amendment  set 
7  feet,  and  in  some  places  to  a  much  aside  this  rule,  and  he  was  again  elected 
greater  depth.  Diatomite  is  principally  in  1884,  being  regularly  reelected  until 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  dynamite,  its  1008.  Under  his  rule  Mexico  prospered 
value  as  an  absorbent  being  fully  double  as  never  before,  foreign  capital  wu 
that  of  the  ordinary  German  kieselguhr.  brought  into  the  country,  public  works 
It  is  described  also  as  extremely  well  were  built,  and  the  resources  of  the  state 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  silicate  developed.  But  his  home  rule  was  stem 
and  ultramarine  paints,  siliceous  glazings,  and  often  oppressive,  discontent  spread 
porcelain,  boiler-coatings,  isolathig  felt,  widely,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1910  arevo- 
etc  lutionary  movement  broke  out  which  ex- 
'niofATiiA  (dl-a-ton'ik),  a  term  orig-  tended  throughout  the  country  and  became 
.uiabOiUU  J^j^uy  applied  by  the  Greeks  successful  in  May,  1911.  The  resignation 
to  one  of  their  three  genera  of  music.  In  of  Diaz  was  demanded  and  the  old  ruler 
modem  music  it  is  applied  to  the  natural  was  forced  to  submit,  leaving  the  country 
scale,  and  to  the  intervals,  chords,  mel-  in  voluntary  exile,  while  the  powers  of 
odies,  or  harmony  characteristic  of  it  A  government  were  seized  by  the  triumphant 
diatonic  chord  is  a  chord  having  no  note  revolutionists^  He  died  in  lOlS. 
chromatically  altered.  A  diatonic  inter-  Dibdin  (^l^'clin),  Chables,  an  Eng- 
val  is  an  interval  formed  by  two  notes  »'*****>  ^gh  dramatic  manager  and 
of  the  diatonic  scale  unaltered  by  acciden-  poet,  composer  and  actor,  bom  in  1745  : 
tals.  A  diatonic  melody  la  a  melody  com-  died  in  1814.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
posed  of  notes  belonging  to  one  scale  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage,  and 
only.  was  early  distinguished  as  a  composer. 
^io2  (dd'&z),  Babtoloicmeo,  a  cele-  He  invented  a  new  kind  of  entertain- 
^xoA  Ijrated  Portuguese  navigator  of  ment,  consisting  of  music,  songs  and  pnb- 
the  fifteenth  century,  named  in  1486  com-  lie  declamations,  which  he  wrote,  song, 
mander  of  one  of  that  long  succession  of  composed  and  performed,  himself,  and 
exploratory  expeditions  which  the  Portu-  by  this  means  succeeded  in  amusing  the 
guese  court  had  during  this  century  be-  public  for  twenty  years.  His  patriotic 
come  distinguished  for  promoting.  The  songs  wefe  very  popuUr,  and  his  sea- 
two  vessels  composing  the  expedition  songs,  among  which  are  Tom  BowUnf, 
sailed  along  the  African  coast  till  they  Poor  Jack  and  The  Trim-huili  Wherry, 
reached  Cape  Negro  (lat.  15**  50'  s.),  are  still  favorites  in  the  British  navy.— 
where  Diego  Cam,  a  previous  explorer,  His  son,  Chables  Dibdin,  composed  and 
had  stopped.  At  29*  s.  they  anchored  at  wrote  many  small  pieces  and  occasional 
a  point  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  songs. — ^Another  son,  Thomas,  early  d&»> 
Angra  das  Voltas  (Bay  of  Detours).  In  played  the  same  dramatic  tastes  as  bis 
sailing  north  from  this  point  they  doubled  father,  was  connected  with  varioos 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without  knowing  theaters,  and  wrote  a  great  many  songs 
it,  and  landed  at  a  bay  on  the  east  coast,  and  a  number  of  dramas. 
Diaz  now  wished  to  continue  his  v^age  DibrancMata  (dt-brank-1-ft'ta),  the 
in  order  to  discover  the  country  of  Pres-  »/*c*Aj.\/ixA€»ua.  two-gilled  Cephalo- 
ter  John,  but  the  sailors  refused  to  ac-  pods  or  cuttle-fishes.  See  Cephalopoda, 
company  him.  In  again  doubling  the  T)iAA  (dis),  cubical  pieces  of  bone  or 
Cape  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Cabo  Tor-  ^^  ivory,  marked  with  dots  on  each 
mentoso  (Cape  of  Storms),  which  the  of  their  six  faces,  from  one  to  six,  ae- 
king  chaziged  to  its  present  designation,  cording  to  the  number  of  faces.  Thtj 
In  1500  Diaz  had  command  of  a  vessel  are  shaken  in  a  small  box  and  then 
in  the  expedition  of  Cabral  which  dis-  thrown  on  the  table.  Dice  are  often 
covered  Brazil.     In  returning  home  the  loaded  or  falsified  in  acme  way  so  as  t» 
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Diohlamydeons  Dickens 

make  the  high  or  the  low  sides  turn  became  a  newspaper  reporter  in  London, 
down.  Dice  are  very  ancient,  being  Yoang  Dickens  received  a  somewhat 
well  known  among  the  Egyptians  and  scanty  education,  was  for  a  time  a  mere 
Greeks.  drudge    in    a    blacking    warehouse,    wad 

HiplilQnifrrlAAiifl  (dl-klam-id'i-os),  in  subsequently  a  clerk  in  an  attorney's 
Jiicmamyaeous  \,otany,  said  of  office.  Having  perfected  himself  in 
plants  that  have  both  calyx  and  corolla,  shorthand,  however,  he  became  a  news- 
Si  chohllTl  A  (di-ko-bttn'),  a  genus  of  paper  critic  and  reporter,  was  engaged 
AMis^xLXMuiLu^s  e  X  1 1  n  c  t  quadrupeds  oc-  on  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  andf  the 
curring  in  the  Eocene  formations,  pre-  True  Sun,  and  in  1835  on  the  Morning 
senting  marked  affinity  to  the  ruminants,  Chronicle,  For  some  time  previously  he 
and  coming  between  them  and  the  Ano-  had  been  contributing  humorous  pieces 
plotherium.  to  the  Monthly  Magazine:  but  at  length* 

'ninliA^-ATviTT  (dl-kot'o-mi),  a  cutting  in  1835,  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chron- 
i/lCnODOmy  \^  ^^^,  ^  division  by  icle  the  first  of  that  series  of  Sketches 
pairs.  Hence,  in  botany,  a  mode  of  hy  Boz  which  brought  Dickens  into  fame, 
branching  by  constant  forking,  each  It  was  followed  in  quick  succession  by  a 
branch  dividing  into  two  others.  pamphlet    entitled    Sunday   under   Three 

Dichroic  Crystals  ^^^'^^1''^^.  ^"^'  ^'  ^'°''*'  ^''"^  ^^^^''  *"' 

the  property  of  exhibiting  different  colors 
when  polarized  light  is  passed  through 
them  in  different  directions.  Thus  diohro- 
ite,  a  mineral  observed  by  Hatty,  ap- 
pears deep  blue  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  axis,  and  yellow  brown  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  it,  even  when 
viewed  with  ordinary  light 
IMrVirnifp  (dl'kro-It),  a  mineral,  a 
incnroixe  g^cate  of  maffnesium.  Iron 
and  aluminium,  which  readily  undergoes 
modifications  and  passes  into  other  min- 
erals. It  exhibits  different  colors.  (See 
preceding  article.)  Sometimes  called 
lolite, 

SichroSGO'De  (dlTtro-skOp),  an  optical 
llicnroscope  instrument,  usually  con- 
sisting of  an  achromatized  double-image 
prism  of  Iceland  spar,  fixed  in  a  brass 
tube,  which  has  a  small  square  hole  at 

one  end  and  a  convex  lens  at  the  other,  Charles  Dickens, 

of  such  a  power  as  to  give  a  sharp  image  Tuggs  of  Ramegate  (1836)  ;  The  Vittage 
of  the  square  hole.  On  looking  through  Coquette,  a  comic  opera  (1836)  ;  and  a 
the  instrument  the  square  hole  appears  farce  called  the  Strange  Oentleman 
double,  and  if  a  dichroic  crystal  is  placed  (1836).  In  the  same  year  Chapman  and 
in  front  of  it  the  two  images  will  ap-  Hall  engaged  the  new  writer  to  prepare 
pear  of  different  colors.  See  Dichroic,  the  letterpress  for  a  series  of  comic 
TVi^^lf  Thomas,  a  Scottish  author  of  sketches  on  sporting  subjects  by  Sey- 
■^''^^9  popular  scientific  works,  bom  at  mour,  an  artist  who  had  already  achieved 
Dundee,  in  1774.  He  was  for  many  fame,  and  suggested  as  a  subject  the 
years  a  teacher  at  Perth,  but  afterwards  adventures  of  an  eccentric  club.  Sey- 
resided  at  Broughty-Ferry,  where  he  de-  mour  committed  suicide  soon  after,  and 
voted  himself  to  astronomical  science,  es-  H.  K.  Browne  joined  Dickens  as  illus- 
pecially  in  its  relations  to  religion.  Some  trator,  the  result  being  the  immortal 
years  before  his  death  a  small  pension  Picktcick  Papers.  The  great  character- 
was  granted  to  him  by  the  government  istics  of  Dickens'  genius  were  now  fully 
Among  his  works  are  The  Christian  apparent,  and  his  fame  rose  at  once  to 
Philosopher  (1823),  Celestial  Scenery  the  highest  point  it  was  possible  for  a 
(1838),  etc.    He  died  in  1857.  writer  of  fiction  to  reach.     A  new  class 

TVipWtis  (dik'ens),  Chables,  one  of  of  characters,  eccentric  indeed,  but  vital 
A/xi/jkci&o  ^jjg  greatest  English  nov-  representations  of  the  humors  and  odd- 
elists,  was  born  in  1812,  at  Landport,  ities  of  life,  such  as  Mr.  Pickwick,. 
Portsmouth.  His  father,  John  Dickens,  Sam  Weller  and  his  father,  Mr.  Winkle, 
was  then  in  the  employment  of  the  and  others,  were  made  familiar  to  the 
Navy  Pay  Department,  but  subsequently  public.     Under  the  name  of  the  Posthth 
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mau9  Papers  of  the  Picktoick  Cluh  this  House    came    oat.      A    Child's    HUiorjf 

work  was  published  in  two  vols.  8vo.  in  of    England^    commenoed    in    HausekM 

1837.    In   the   same    year   Dickens   was  Words,  was  published  in  1852-54.    Hwrd 

engaged  as  editor  of  Bentley*a  Magazine^  Times    appeared    in    Household    Words, 

to  which  he  contributed  Oliver  Twist,  a  and  was  published  in  1854.  Little  Dorrit, 

work  which  opened  up  that  vein  of  phil-  commenced  in  1856,  dealt  with  imprison- 

anthropic    pathos    and    indignant    satire  ment  for  debt,  the  contrasts  of  character 

of   institutions   which    became   a   distin-  developed    by   wealth   and    poverty,  and 

guishing  feature   of  his   works.     Before  executive    imbecility,    idealized     in    the 

the  completion  of  Oliver  Twist,  Nicholas  Circumlocution  Office,     In  1859,  in  oon- 

IJicklehy  was   begun,   being   issued   com-  sequence  of  a  disagreement  with  his  pub- 

Slete  in  1839.  As  the  special  object  of  Ushers,  AU  the  Year  Round  superseded 
Oliver  Twist  was  to  expose  the  conduct  Household  Words ^  and  in  the  first  nnm- 
of  workhouses,  that  of  Nicholas  Nicklehy  ber  of  this  periodical.  May  2S,  was 
was  to  denounce  the  management  of  begun  A  Tale  of  Two  Citie»,  Chrmt 
cheap  boarding-schools.  Master  Hum'  Expectations  followed  in  the  same  pa- 
phrey's  Clock,  issued  in  weekly  numbers,  per,  beginning  December  1,  1860.  In  AU 
contained  among  other  matter  two  other  the  Year  Round  also  appeared  a  series 
leading  tales,  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  of  disconnected  sketches,  called  the  Un- 
and  Bamabp  Rudge,  the  latter  a  histori-  commercial  Traveler,  published  in  1868. 
cal  tale,  going  back  to  the  times  of  the  Our  Mutual  Friend,  completed  in  1865, 
Gordon  riots.  It  was  published  complete  and  published  in  the  usual  monthly 
in  1840-41.  In  1841  Dickens  visited  the  numbers,  with  illustrations  by  Marcus 
United  States,  and  on  his  return  wrote  Stone,  was  the  last  great  serial  work 
American  Notes  for  General  Circulation  which  Dickens  lived  to  finish.  It  con- 
(1842).  His  next  novel,  Martin  Chuzzle-  tained  some  studies  of  characters  of  a 
wit  (1844),  dwelt  again  on  his  American  breadth  and  depth  unusual  with  Dick- 
experiences.  These  works  created  great  ens,  and  is  distinguished  among  his 
indignation  in  the  United  States  by  the  works  by  its  elaborate  plot.  The  first 
severity  of  their  satirical  criticism.  Mar*  number  of  his  last  work.  The  Mystery 
tin  Chuzzlewit  added  a  number  of  typical  of  Edwin  Drood,  was  issued  on  Apru 
figures — Mr.  Pecksniff,  Mark  Tapley,  1,  1870.  and  only  three  numbers  had 
Sarah  Gamp  and  others — to  English  lit-  appeared  when  he  died  somewhat  sud- 
erature.  The  series  of  Christmas  Tales  denly,  at  his  residence,  Gad*s  Hill  Place, 
followed,  in  which  a  new  element  of  his  near  Rochester,  on  June  9th.  He  had 
genius,  the  power  of  handling  the  weird  considerably  overtaxed  his  strength  dor- 
machinery  of  ghostly  legend  in  subordina-  ing  his  later  years,  more  especiaUy  by 
tion  to  his  own  peculiar  humor,  excited  a  his  successive  series  of  public  readings 
new  sensation  of  wonder  and  delight,  from  his  own  works,  one  series  being  de- 
These  enumerated  consecutively  were:  livered  in  America  m  1867-68.  He  was 
A  Christmas  Carol  (1843),  The  Chimes  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Dickens* 
1844),  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  work  as  a  novelist  is  firmly  based  opmi 
1845),  The  Battle  of  Life  (1846),  The  a  wide  and  keen  observation  of  men.  It 
Jaunted  Man  and  the  uhosfs  Bargain  is  true  that  most  of  his  characters  suffer 
(1847).  The  extraordinary  popularity  of  from  being  created  to  exhibit  little  more 
these  tales  created  for  a  time  a  new  de-  than  one  trait  or  quality  alone,  and  thus 
partment  in  literature,  that  of  the  sen-  receive  an  air  of  grotesqueness  and  ex- 
sational  tale  for  the  Christmas  season,  aggeration  which  approaches  caricature. 
In  1845  Dickens  went  to  Italy,  and  on  But  the  single  trait  or  quality  wfakfa 
his  return  the  Daily  News,  established  they  embody  is  so  truly  conceived,  and 
on  January  1,  1846,  was  intrusted  to  his  exhibited  with  such  vitality  and  hnmor, 
editorial  management;  but,  despite  his  as  to  place  Dickens,  in  spite  of  all  tiiat 
early  training,  this  was  an  occupation  is  grotesque  and  overstrained  in  his 
uncongenial  to  his  mind,  and  in  a  few  work,  among  the  great  artists, 
months  the  experiment  was  abandoned.  IIiaIHtisOII  (d  i  k'in-sun),  Doir  M.. 
His  Pictures  from  Italy  were  published  ■^*^-«>^'-»*ovaa  j^wyer,  was  bom  at  Pdrt 
the  same  year.  Next  followed  his  novels  Ontario,  New  York,  in  1846;  studied 
of  Domhey  and  Son  (1848)  and  David  law  in  Michigan,  and  practiced  in  De- 
Copperfieldj  a  work  which  nas  a  strong  troit  and  Wasnington.  He  became  prom- 
autobiographical  element  in  it  (1849-50).  inent  as  a  Democratic  politician  in  the 
In  1850  Dickens  became  editor  of  the  Greeley  campaign  of  1872  and  the  Til- 
weekly  serial  Household  Words,  in  which  den  campaign  of  1876.  He  was  post- 
YarvBU?  original  contributions  from  his  master-general  of  the  United  States, 
own  pen  ttpp'eared.     In  1853  his  Bleak  1887-iD,    chairman    of    the    Democratie 
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National  Campaign  Committee  in  18^  on  the  principle  of  alphabetical  arranee- 
senior  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  ment,  such  as  dictionaries  of  biography, 
the  Fur  Seal  Arbitration  of  1896-97,  and  law,  music,  medicine,  etc  Among  die- 
member  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  in  tionaries  of  the  English  language,  the 
the  controversy  between  the  United  earliest  seem  to  have  been  those  of 
States  and  Salvador  in  1902.  Barett,  1573,  and  of  Bullokar,  1616. 
Dickinson  Collefire  ^  collegiate  That  of  Dr.  Johnson,  published  in  1755, 
««^xw4a^««9vu  wvuvg^)  institution  at  made  an  epoch  in  this  department  of  lit- 
Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  the  oldest  in  the  erature.  Previous  to  this  the  chief  Eng- 
State  except  the  University  of  Pennsyl-  llsh  dictionary  was  that  of  Bailey,  a 
vania,  it  being  founded  in  1783.  It  was  useful  work  in  its  way.  An  enlarged 
named  after  Hon.  John  Dickinson,  who  edition  of  Johnson's  dictionary,  by  the 
gave  it  valuable  gifts.  It  was  a  Presby-  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  appeared  in  1818 ;  and 
terian  institution  until  1883,  when  it  this,  again  enlarged  and  modified,  was 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  Meth-  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  R.  G. 
odists.  It  has  endowed  funds  of  about  Latham  (1864-72).  The  first  American 
$360,000.  dictionary  was  that  of  Noah  Webster, 
Dickson  CitV  (^Ik'sun),  a  borough  first  published  in  1828,  and  frequently 
.  "^  M  Lackawanna  Co.,  republished  since.  It  greatly  enlarged 
Pennsvlvania,  5  miles  N,  of  Scranton.  It  the  dictionary  vocabulary,  gave  full  ety- 
has  foundries,  machine  shops,  silk-mills,  mologies,  and  indicated  both  pronounda- 
etc,  and  coal  is  mined  in  its  vicinity,  tion  and  syllabification.  It  was  the  first 
Pop.  9331.  dictionary  to  embody  Uie  historical  prin- 
Dicotvledon  (dl-kot-i-le'don),  a  plant  ciples  of  treatment  which  find  their  cul- 
«^Awv«^jk«^^vM  whose  geeds  are  char-  mination  in  the  New  English  Die- 
acterized  by  the  embryo  containing  a  tionary.  This  monumental  work  is 
pair  of  cotyledons  or  seed-leaves,  which  being  edited  mainly  by  Dr.  James  A.  H. 
are  always  opposite  to  each  other.  Dicot-  Murray  of  Oxford,  England.  The  first 
yledons  are  further  characterized  by  their  section  was  published  in  1884.  A  rival 
netted-veined  leaves  and  the  exogenous  of  Webster's  work  appeared  in  Wor- 
structure  of  their  stems.  The  class  is  cester's  in  1859;  and  many  smaller  die- 
divided  into  four  subclasses:  Thalaml-  tionaries  for  home  and  school  use  have 
florie,  Calyciflor®,  Corolliflor»  and  Mon-  since  found  general  acceptance.  The 
ochlamyde©  (which  see,  respectively).  The  Century  Dictionary,  the  first  edition  of 
class  receives  also  the  name  of  ewogens.  which  appeared  in  1889-91,  is  the  best 
Dictator  ^*^*^"*^  *'^.^^»  ^"^  ®**^*^''^^"  ^™erican  dictionary  on  a  large  scale. 
*:  nary  magistrate  of  the  The  chief  etymological  dictionary  of  the 
Roman  republic,  first  instituted  b.o.  501.  English  language,  is  that  of  Professor 
The  power  of  naming  a  dictator  when  an  Skeat.  The  greatest  French  dictionary 
emergency  arose  reguiring  a  concentra-  is  that  of  Littr^;  the  greatest  German, 
tion  of  the  powers  of  the  state  in  a  single  that  of  the  brothers  Grimm :  the  greatest 
superior  officer  was  vested  by  a  resolu-  I^tin.  the  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae, 
tion  of  the  senate  in  one  of  the  consuls,  now  being  prepared. 
The  dictatorship  was  limited  to  six  Dicto^ra-nll  (dik'tO-grAf),  or  DiOTA- 
months,  and  tne  person  who  held  it  could  •*'*^«'V5xc»^a*  graph,  an  instrument 
not  go  out  of  Italy.  This  rule  was  laid  magnifying  sound,  invented  by  K.  M. 
aside  during  the  first  Punic  war.  The  Turner,  of  New  York,  in  1907.  It  con- 
dictator  was  also  forbidden  to  appear  in  sists  of  a  small  supersensitive  transmitter, 
Rome  on  horseback  without  the  permis-  a  receiver  or  ear  piece,  connecting  wires, 
sion  of  the  people,  and  he  had  no  control  and  a  small  battery.  The  transmitter  can 
over  the  public  funds  without  the  per-  be  easily  concealed  and  a  voice  within 
mission  of  the  senate.  He  had  the  power  fifteen  feet  is  carried  over  wires  to  any 
of  life  and  death,  and  could  punish  with-  required  distance.  This  instrument  ha« 
out  appeal  to  the  senate  or  people.  All  t^"  f^"„ j\,„i"^i!i^  {tr!i^«^Z^^r^^Jb. 
the  other  magistrates  were  under  his  5??"/^^^  ^^"?5  ^  «'A^f*^.^^«^^^^ 
orders.  DlCtyOgCn  ^^^e'"  to  a  ^up^f 
Dictionary  ^^""S^u^'  l^^'^Jt^  plants,  with  net-veined  leaves,  interme- 
expression,  word),  a  book'  containing  ^J**?  i^l^^""  IJ®  monocotyledons  and 
the  words:  or  subjects,  which  it  treats,  dicotyledons,  as  the  yam,  sarsaparilla,  etc. 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  It  may  DlcLaCtlC  POCtrV  (ai-d^tik),  poet- 
be  dtiier  a  vocabulary,  or  collection  of  ..  .  "^  ry  whicn  professes 
the  words  in  a  language,  with  their  defi-  to  give  a  kind  of  systematized  instruction, 
nitions ;  or  a  special  work  on  one  or  In  a  larger  sense  of  the  word  most  great 
more  branches  of  science  or  art  prepared  poems  might  be  called  didactic,  since  Uiey 
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contain  a  didactic  element  in  the  shape  dien,  saggestiYe  essays  on  the  prindples 
of  history  or  moral  teaching.  Dante's  of  painting  and  acting;  two  Urely 
DMna  Commedia,  Milton's  Paradise  tales.  La  ReHgieuse  and  Jaoquea  U 
Lo9i,  or  Goethe's  FauMi,  for  example.  The  Faialiste. 

difference  may  be  said  to  be  this,  that  in  1)1^0  (dl'<lo)>  or  Eussa,  the  reputed 
the  one   case   the   materials  are   limited  founder   of  Carthage.     She   was 

and  controlled  by  nothing  but  the  creative  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Tyre,  and 
fancy  of  the  poet,  while  in  the  other  they  after  her  father's  death  her  brother 
are  much  more  determined  by  the  actual  Pygmalion  murdered  her  husband  Si- 
nature  of  the  subject  treated  of.  charbas,  or  as  Virgil  calls  him,  Sichieos, 
INllelTlhia.  (  dl-del'fi-a  ),  one  of  the  with  the  view  of  obtaining  his  wealth. 
.A/xu.«/x^i&x»  three  subclasses  of  the  But  Dido,  accompanied  by  many  Tyriana 
mammalia  (the  others  being  Monodel-  of  her  party,  fled  with  all  the  treasure 
phia  and  Ornithodelphia) ,  comprising  the  over  sea^  and  landing  on  the  coast  of 
order  otherwise  known  as  Marsupii\)s,  Africa,  founded  Carthage  about  860  bx. 
which  form  the  only  order  in  the  sub-  The  story  is  told  by  viral  with  many 
class.  inventions    of    his    own    m    the    ^neii 

DidelphyS  (dl^el'fi.).  SeeOpM.««.  Jgj5V'T«ls>).  »  famoa.  ho«e  of 
TliH^rAf  (d6d-r6),  Denis,  a  French  •^'■^^^  printers,  booksellers  and  type- 
A/xuvxvb  ^pitep  and  philosopher,  was  founders  at  Paris.  The  founder  wgs 
bom  in  1713,  at  Langres,  in  Champagne,  Fbanqois  Didot,  bom  in  1689 ;  died  in 
and  educated  in  the  school  of  the  Jesuits,  1757.  Of  his  sons  Fbanoois  Ambboisi 
and  afterwards  at  Paris,  at  the  College  (bom  in  1720;  died  in  18(H)  and  Fiebu 
of  Harcourt  His  first  works  were  the  Ij'banqois  (born  in  1732;  died  in  17U6). 
Essai  8ur  le  M6r%ie  et  la  Veriu  (1745)  ;  the  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  type* 
and  the  Pens4ea  Philo8ophique8  (1746),  founding  art  as  an  inventor  of  new  proc- 
a  pamphlet  against  the  Christian  religion,  esses  and  machines,  the  second  was 
His  Lettre  €ur  lea  Aveuglea  d  V Usage  de  equally  eminent  by  his  bibliographictl 
Ceum  aui  Voyent,  is  in  the  same  strain,  knowledge,  and  contributed  much  also 
These  neterodox  publications  cost  him  an  to  the  advancement  of  printing.  Pdebbk 
imprisonment  for  some  time  at  Vin-  (bom  in  1761;  died  in  1853),  succeeded 
cennes.  Diderot  now  tried  writing  for  his  father  FRANgois  Ambboisb  in  the 
the  stage,  but  his  pieces  were  failures,  printing  business.  He  made  himself  fa- 
in 1749  he  had  begun  along  with  D'Alem-  mous  by  his  magnificent  editions  of  dasaic 
bert  and  some  others  the  Encyclopasdia,  authors  in  folio,  among  which  his  Yirgil 
At  first  it  was  intended  to  be  mainly  a  (1798)  and  his  Racine  (1801 J  may  be 
translation  of  one  already  published  in  particularlv  mentioned.  Ue  did  much 
English  by  Chambers.  Diderot  and  also  for  the  improvement  of  types,  etc 
D'Alembert,  however,  enlarged  upon  this  He  is  known  also  as  an  author. — 
project,  and  made  the  new  Encyclopwdia  Fibmix  (born  in  1764;  died  in  1836),  the 
a  magnificentiy  comprehensive  and  bold  brother  of  Pierre,  took  charge  of  the 
account  of  all  the  thought  and  science  of  type-founding,  was  the  inventor  of  a  new 
the  time.  Diderot,  besides  revising  the  sort  of  script,  and  an  improver  of  the 
whole,  undertook  at  first  the  mechanical  stereotype  process. — ^Ambboisb  FniaN 
arts,  and  subsequentiy  made  contribu-  (bom  in  1790;  died  in  1876)  and  Hta- 
tioDs  in  history,  philosophy  and  art  criti-  cinths  Fibhin  (born  in  1794;  died  in 
cism.  But  the  profits  of  all  his  labor  1880)  occupied  a  distinguished  position 
were  small,  and  it  was  only  the  liberality  among  the  publishers  of  Paris.  Hie 
of  the  Empress  Catharine,  who  pur-  house  has  new  extended  its  trade  into 
chased  his  library  for  50,000  livres  and  everything  connected  with  bookselling, 
made  him  a  yearly  allowance  of  1000  papermakmg,  bookbinding,  etc 
livres,  that  saved  Diderot  from  indi-  TliilTiTinTilTia  (dl-dung'kd-lus),  a  genus 
gence.  In  1773  he  visited  St  Peters-  ■^'AUUiiuuius  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
burg  to  thank  his  benefactress  and  was  pigeons,  and  comprising  only  the  one 
received  with  great  honor.  On  his  re-  species,  Z>.  sirioirostris  of  the  Navigator 
turn  to  France  he  lived  in  retirement.  Islands.  The  bird  is  of  special  interest 
and  died  in  1784.  Besides  his  articles  as  being  the  nearest  living  ally  of  the 
in  the  EncyclopfEdia,  he  wrote  numerous  extinct  dodo.  It  has  a  length  of  about 
works,  some  of  which  were  published  14  inches,  with  a  glossy  plumage  vers- 
after  his  death.  Among  the  best  known  ing  from  velvety  black  on  the  back  to  a 
are  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau,  a  kind  of  phil-  greenish  black  on  the  head,  breast  and 
osophical  dialogue  which  Goethe  thought  abdomen.  The  laive  beak,  which  is 
worthy  of  translation;  Essai  sur  la  nearly  as  long  as  the  head,  is  greatiy 
Peiniiire,   and   Paradowe  sur   le   Oami-  arched  on  the  upper  half,  while  the  lower 
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is    furnished    with    two    or   three    tooth- 
like  indentations. 


Diedenhofen  ^St^Z^^^' 


See 


DidnnooliiB  strigirottria. 

SidYmium    (dl-dim'i-um),  a  rare  me- 
^  tallic   element,   occurring 

along  with  lanthanium  in  the  mineral 
cerite  as  discovered  by  Mosander  in 
1843.  Recently  it  is  said  to  have  been 
resolved  into  two  new  elements:  Praaeo- 
dymium  and  Neodymium, 

Didynamia  ^^^^^'ui'li  *5.e 'uS: 

nsan  system  of  plants,  the  members  of 
which  have  four  stamens,  of  which  two 
are  longer  than  the  other  two. 
Die   {^^^9  ^  metallic  stamp  for  impress- 

ing  a  design  or  figure  upon  coins 
or  other  metallic  objectp.     See  DiC'Sink' 
ing. 
Die  (^^)>  ^^  ancient  town  of  France. 

dep.  Dr6me,  26  miles  southeast  of 
Valence ;  with  a  former  cathedral  and 
Roman  remains.  Pop.  (1906)  3000. 
Dii  (ds-ft),  St.,  a  town  of  France,  dep. 
•*'*'^  of  Vosges,  on  the  Meurthe,  26 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Epinal.  Both  iron  and 
copper  are  worked;  there  are  marble 
quarries;  and  a  variety  of  manufactures 
are  carried  on.     Pop.  164289. 

IHebitsch-Sabalkanski,  g^B^ 

a  Russian  general,  born  at  Grossleippe 
in  Silesia  in  1785.  was  educated  at  the 
mUitary  school  of  Berlin,  but  in  1801 
quitted  the  Prussian  service  for  that  of 
Russia.  He  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Ansterlitz  and  Friedland,  served  with 
distinction  in  the  campaign  of  1812. 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Dresden  ana 
Leipsig,  and  was  made  lieutenant-gen- 
eral at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  nad 
the  chief  command  in  the  Turkish  war 
of  1828-29,  stormed  Varna,  and  made 
the  famous  passage  of  the  Balkans,  for 
which  the  surname  of  Sabalkanski  was 
conferred  on  him.  In  1830  he  com- 
manded the  army  sent  against  the  re- 
volted Poles,  but  did  not  distinguish  him- 
self in  this  service.    He  died  in  1881. 


Di^fFeTlllAph  (dS'fen-bA*),  JoHAiTN 
iiienenDacn  fbhedmch,  a  German 
surgeon,  born  at  KOnigsberg  in  1792. 
After  having  studied  at  Bonn  and  Paris 
he  settled  in  Berlin,  where  his  talent  as 
an  operator  soon  attracted  notice.  Sur- 
gery is  particularly  indebted  to  him  for 
new  methods  of  forming  artificial  noses, 
eyelids,  lips,  etc,  and  curing  squinting, 
stammering,  etc.     He  died  in  1847. 

Dieffcnbachia  fc^^^/^^^^      ^"^ 

TliAlAofriP  (dl-e-lek'trik),  a  name  ap- 
XlieieCXnC    ^^^^  ^^  Faraday  to  any 

medium  through  or  across  which  elec- 
trostatic induction  can  take  place.  (See 
Induction*  Electrostatic,)  Faraday  first 
showed  tnat  electrostatic  induction  was 
not  action  at  a  distance,  but  took  place 
by  means  of  the  insulating  medium  sepa- 
rating the  two  conductors.  The  medium 
he  named  a  dielectric,  and  measured  its 
specific  inductive  capacity  by  taking  that 
of  common  air  as  unity. 
DiAlvfrft  ( dl-e-irtra ),  a  genus  of 
llieiyira  ^^^^^  belonging  to  the 

nat  order  Fumariaceie  or  Fumiteries. 
The  best  known  is  D.  speotahiU8j  a  na- 
tive of  Northern  China  >»nd  Siberia,  now 
common  in  European  and  other  gardens. 
It  blossoms  in  April  and  May,  and  its 
long  drooping  racemes  of  purplish-red 
blossoms  present  a  very  graceful  appear- 
ance. It  grows  freelv  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  sometimes  called  pendent  heart  or 
virgin's  heart  from  the  shape  of  the  blos- 
soms. 

TliVm^n  ^de'men),  Antoit  Van,  a 
uicmeu  Dutch  administrator,  was 
bom  in  1593.  Having  gone  to  India,  he 
speedily  rose  to  the  highest  dignities, 
and  was  at  length,  in  1636,  made  govern- 
or-generaL  He  administered  the  gov- 
ernment with  much  ability,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Dutch  commerce  in  India.  Abd  Tas- 
man,  whom  he  sent  with  a  vessel  to  the 
South  Seas  in  1642,  gave  the  name  of 
Van  Diemen'a  Land,  to  the  island  now 
called  Tasmania.  Van  Diemen  died  in 
1645. 

HiA'n'nA  (d&«p),  a  seaport  town  of 
xrxcppc  ^1  r  a  n  c  e,  department  Seine- 
Inf^rieure,  on  the  English  Channel,  at 
the  embouchure  of  the  Arqu^s,  93  miles 
N.  N.  w.  Paris.  Almost  the  only  public 
edifices  worth  special  notice  are  the  two 
Gothic  churches  (St.  Jacques,  begun  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  St.  R4mi, 
founded  in  1522),  and  the  old  castle 
(1433),  now  a  barrack.  To  the  west  of 
Dieppe  proper  is  the  suburb  La  Barre; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor 
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Diesel  Engine meUtLcs 

La  PoUet,  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  day  of  wrath')  denotes,  the  final  Judg- 
sailors  and  fishermen.  Dieppe  is  one  of  ment  of  the  world,  and  eeema  to  hAfe 
the  chief  watering  places  of  France,  and  been  suggested  by  the  d^nption  in 
is  much  frequented  by  visitors.  The  ZephamaOi,  i,  15  and  16.  It  is  supposed 
manufactures  include  works  in  ivory,  to  have  been  written  by  Thomas  da 
work  in  horn  and  bone,  lacemaking,  sugar-  Celano,  a  Franciscan  fnar  of  the  thir- 
refining,  shipbuilding,  etc.  In  early  times  teenth  century.  There  are  many  tranala- 
Dieppe  was  the  chief  port  of  France,  but  tions,  but  hardly  any  which  convey  the 
its  prosperity  diminished  after  the  revo-  solemn  force  of  the  original  ^ 

cation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1865).  Biest  ^^^^-^^  a  town  of  Belginm. 
Pop   22120  ^'xvov    province    Brabant,   32    milej 

TMAftPl  "Rtiohtip  an  oil  engine  in-  E.  N.  K.  Brussela.  It  has  some  manufac- 
iiiesei  Jlingme,  vented  by  Rudolph  tures,  but  the  chief  products  of  the  place 
Diesel  in  1893.  The  engine  operates  at  are  beer  and  gin,  tl»e  former  bein^ 
compression  pressures  very  much  higher  largely  exported.  Pop.  (iyU4)  »««. 
than  those  used  in  any  other  internal-  Diet  (diet),  a  meeting  of  some  body 
combustion  engines,  and  it  dispenses  with  of   men  held   for  deliberation  or 

the  usual  igniting  devices  by  rendering  other  purposes;  a  term  especially  ap- 
the  air  charge  incandescent  by  compres-  plied  to  the  legislative  or  administrative 
sion.  The  efficiency  of  the  Diesel  engine  assemblies  of  the  German  Empire.  Aus- 
is  high,   and   it  can   use   low  grades  of  tria,  etc  ^     ^m.  -.       ^     • 

fuel,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  DietetlCS  (dl-e^tetiks),  tiiat  part  of 
greater  weight  per  horse-power  than  other  -^^^"^^  ^^  medicme  which  relates  to 
engines.  It  has  found  increasing  favor  the  regulation  of  diet  The  ideal  diet 
for  use  in  marine  propulsion,  and  in  1913  is  clearly  that  which,  without  burdening 
was  adapted  to  high-speed  railway  serv-  the  viscera  uselessly,  furnishes  all  neces- 
ice,  and  put  into  use  in  Germany.  sary   nutritive   elements,   with   due  con- 

..,     .  sideration  for  special  physiological  condi- 

DieS  Pasti  et  Nefasti  (dies),  a  tlons  in  any  given  case.  Under  the  head 
.L/ica  jjaau  v^ux^cxaoux  xioman.  di-  of  Aliment  the  physiological  propertiea 
vision  of  days,  with  reference  to  judicial  ^f  various  foods  have  already  been  con- 
business,  into  working  days  and  holidays,  sidered  theoretically  in  respect  of  their 
A  dies  faatu9  was  a  working  day ;  a  dtea  capacity  to  supply  physical  waste  in 
nefastug,  a  legal  holiday.  ^       nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenoos  matter. 

Die-sinking.  ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^  preparing  (See  Aliment.)  No  single  substance 
ATxv  oxuxi^^^f  ^jgg  £qp  stamping  coins,  contains  the  elements  needed  to  replace 
buttons,  medallions,  jewelry,  fittings,  etc.  this  waste  in  their  requisite  proportions, 
The  steel  for  the  manufacture  of  dies  and  a  mixed  diet  is  therefore  necessary, 
is  carefully  selected,  forged  at  a  high  For  instance,  to  secure  the  required 
heat  into  the  rough  die,  softened  by  care*  amount  of  carbon  a  man  would  need  to 
ful  annealing,  and  then  handed  over  to  eat  about  4  lbs.  of  lean  beef,  while  1  Ib- 
the  engraver.  After  the  engraver  has  would  yield  aU  the  nitrogen  required: 
worked  out  the  design  in  intaglio  the  thus,  apart  from  the  labor  of  digestinr  4 
die  is  put  through  the  operation  of  hard-  lbs.  of  beef,  the  body  would  be  compefled 
ening,  after  which,  being  cleaned  and  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  nitrogen, 
polished,  it  is  called  a  matrix.  This  is  Bread,  on  the  other  hand,  haa  carbon  in 
not,  however,  generally  employed  in  abundance,  but  is  deficient  in  nitrogen; 
multiplying  impressions,  but  is  used  for  go  that  by  uniting  2  lbs.  of  biead  with 
making  a  punch  or  steel  impression  for  %  lb.  of  lean  meat,  the  due  proportion  of 
relief.  For  this  purpose  another  block  carbon  and  nitrogen  is  satisfactorily  sup- 
of  steel  of  the  same  quality  is  selected,  plied.  Milk  and  oatmeal  taken  together 
and,  being  carefully  annealed  or  softened,  also  contain  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrog^ 
is  compressed  by  proper  machinery  upon  enous  substances  in  nearly  the  required 
the  matrix  until  it  receives  the  impres-  proportions.  A  certain  proportion  of 
sion.  When  this  process  is  complete  saline  matter  is  also  necessary.  The  na- 
the  impression  is  retouched  by  the  en-  ture  of  tiie  food  most  suitable  for  a 
graver,  and  hardened  and  collared  like  healthy  man  is  dependent  in  part  upon 
the  matrix.  Any  number  of  dies  may  general  conditions  such  as  climate  and 
now  be  made  from  this  punch  by  im-  season,  and  in  part  upon  special  condi* 
pressing  upon  it  plugs  of  soft  steel.  tions    of   individual   habit      The   inbab- 

TOfta  Tr»  Cdl'68  I'rg),  one  of  the  great  itants  of  the  Arctic  regions  need  large 
.uicsxiis  J^atin  hymns  of  the  mediie-  quantities  of  olea^nons  food:  those  of 
val  church,  generally  used  as  part  of  the  tropics  Uve  chiefly  on  starchy  prod- 
the  requiem  or  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  ucts.  With  increased  activity  and  ex- 
dead.     It  describes,  as  its  name   (*the  ertion,  as  m  trftining,  an  increase  in  the 
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BietriciL  Biffractioi! 

nitrogenous  foodg  becomes  necessary.    In  Raphael  and  Mieris,  Correggio  and  Os- 

a  state  of  health  we  need  not  draw  hair-  tade.     He  died  in  1774. 

breadth   distinctions  as   to   the  superior  T^ipfripli  €\f  Ht^vn     the   name   under 

salubrity   of    the    several    sorts   of   diet  ^^^^^^^"'  »*  JieTJL,   ^^^^^   Theodoric 

the  quantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  the  Great,   king  of   the  Ostrogoths,  ap- 

food  being  the  main  consideration.    Those  pears  in  the  old  German  legends.     Bern 

persons  who  have  been  most  remarkable  stands  for  Verona,  his  capitaL 

for  health  and  life  have  generally  been  TIiaii      ^^  D'Ybu  (dve«:  ancient  Insula 
contented    with    two    moderate    meals    a  '    Dei),    an    island    off    the    west 

day,  which  are  certainly  quite  sufficient  coast  of  France,  department  of  Vendue, 

during  a   state   of   health.      In   various  It  is  inaccessible  on  the  west  side,  but 

countries  the  breakfast  generally  consists  on   the  east   has  a   tolerable  harbor  de- 

of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  with  a  certain  fended  by  batteries.    The  chief  industry 

proportion  of  bread  and  butter;  persons  is   fishing.      There  are   four  lighthouses 

with   delicate   digestive   powers,   or   who  on  the  island.    Pop.  about  3000. 

lead  a  sedentary  life,  cannot  with  safety  Si  ah  at  l/rnTi  lirnif    (dyeu     e     mon 

OP   comfort   eat  animal    food   constantly  -I'ieu  CI  JILOn  iirOU    ^jj^^;     'God 

at  breakfast    At  dinner  all  made  dishes  and  my  right'),  the  motto  of  the  arms  of 

highly    spiced,    such    as    curries,    turtle-  England,    first    assumed    by    Richard    I, 

soup,    etc,    as    provoking    appetite,    are  and    revived    by    Edward    III    when    he 

hurtful;  and  the  custom  of  late  dining  claimed    the   crown   of   France.     Except 

is  not  to   be   commended.     Stewed  and  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne, 

boiled  meats  are  more  difficult  to  digest  who  used  the  motto  temper  eadem,  and 

than  meat  cooked   by   fire   alone.      The  of  William  III.  who  personally  used  Je 

flesh  of  young  animals  seems  to  be  more  matnijendray,  it  has  ever  since  been  the 

difficult  of  digestion   than   that  of  old:  royal  motto  of  England, 

and  the  flesh  of  tame  than  that  of  wild  T)iez    (<^^^b)'  ^RIedbigh  Chbistian,  a 
animals.     All  sorts  of  fat  meat  must  be  German    philologist    of    the    Ko- 

taken  in  smaller  quantities.    Hence,  also,  mance  languages,   born  in  1794.      Hav- 

ham,  bacon  and  salted  meats  cannot  be  ing   qualified   himself   as   a    lecturer   at 

eaten  in  such  quantities  as  the  tender  Bonn,    he    was    appointed    professor    of 

flesh  of  poultry.      Fish  has  the  advan-  the   Romance  languages   in   1830.      His 

tage  of  being  easily  soluble.     All  boiled  work  stands  in  much  the  same  relation 

vegetables  are  in  general  easy  of  diges-  to  the  Romance  dialects  which  the  re^ 

tion;     raw    vegetables    and    salads    are  searches  of  Grimm  occupy  with  respect 

rather   more   difficult      Fruit   should   be  to  German  dialects.    In  addition  to  vari- 

taken  in  the  forenoon  rather  than  after  ous  works  on  the  poetry  of  the  Trouba- 

a  hearty  meal.  dours,    he    published    a    very    valuable 

In   aU    diseases    attended    with    much  Orammatik    der   Romanischen   Bprachen 

fever  or  quickness  of  pulse  the  stomach  in  1836-42,  and  an  Etymoloffisches  Wort- 

loathes  animal  food,  and  there  is  gener-  erhuoh    der    Romanischen    Spraohen    in 

ally  a  great  increase  ef  thirst,  to  quench  1853.    He  died  in  1870. 

which  water,   either  quite  cold,  or  iced.  Differential  CalCUllU.    ^     ^•'■ 

or  tepid,  or  rendered  acid,  may  be  freely  *'***^*^"«'*"^  vf**v  ***!*»•   ^^i^ 

indulged.  Infusions,  too,  of  barley,  sage.  Differential  Thermometer  <  ^  M" 

balm,  etc.,  may  be  taken.  In  chronic  *'***•  *'*^**'»*»*  **!.%**  ***w**a^w^a  e-ren'- 
diseases  attended  with  hectic  fever,  milk  shal),  an  instrument  for  determining 
is  the  most  proper  diet.  The  best  food  very  minute  differences  of  temperature, 
for  infants  is,  of  course,  their  mothers'  Leslie's  differential  thermometer  consists 
milk;  but  whenever  they  begin  to  cut  of  two  glass  bulbs  containing  air  con- 
teeth  a  little  animal  food,  such  as  soft-  nected  by  a  bent  tube  containing  some 
boiled  eggs,  beef  broth  and  even  chicken  sulphuric  acid,  the  movement  of  which 
minced  very  fine,  may  be  given.  Many  (as  the  air  expands  and  contracts)  serves 
infants  suffer  from  having  too  much  to  indicate  any  slight  difference  of  tern- 
sugar  given  them  in  their  food.  perature  between  the  two  bulbs. 
TH^trirh  (de'triA),  Chbistian  Wil-  DiffractiATl  (di-frak'shun),  a  term 
inexncn  ^^^  feRNSx,  a  German  -L^mraCXXOIl  applied  to  certain  phe- 
painter  and  engraver,  called  by  Winckel-  nomena  connected  with  the  modification 
mann  '  the  Raphael  of  Landscape,'  born  that  rays  of  light  undergo  in  passing 
in  1712.  He  studied  under  his  father,  close  to  the  edge  of  an  opaque  body, 
and  afterwards  under  Alexander  Thlele  Thus  when  a  beam  of  direct  sunlight 
at  Dresden,  where  he  became  court  paint-  is  admitted  into  a  dark  room  through  a 
er,  professor  in  the  academy,  etc.  He  narrow  slit,  and  falls  upon  a  screen 
adopted  several  different  manners  or  placed  to  receive  it,  there  appf^ars  a  line 
styles  of  painting,  successfully  imitating  of  white  light  bordered  by  colored  fringes ; 
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these  fringes  are  produced  by  diffraction.  Roman  Catholic  family  in  1581.  He  en- 
See  Interference,  joyed  some  consideration  at  the  court 
Diffusion  (dl-ftl'shun),  the  gradual  of  Elisabeth  and  James  I,  by  whom  he 
^.uLUAAvu  dispersion  of  particles  of  was  knighted.  Having  been  accused  of 
one  liquid  or  gas  among  those  of  another,  contributing  money  to  the  Guy  Fawkes 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  gases,  when  a  jar  conspiracy,  he  was  hanged  in  1606. 
of  oxygen  and  a  jar  of  hydrogen  are  con-  T)iapl)v  ^^  Kenelm,  eldest  son  of  ths 
nected  together  by  a  tube  or  opening  ^^^^^^  preceding,  bcrn  in  1603.  He 
of  any  kind,  they  rapidly  become  mixed ;  studied  at  Oxford,  was  knighted  in  1623, 
and  their  mixture  does  not  depend  on  and  on  the  accession  of  Charles  I  was 
gravity,  but  takes  place  in  opposition  to  created  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber, 
that  force,  as  may  be  shown  by  placing  a  commissioner  of  the  navy,  and  a  gov- 
the  jar  of  hydrogen  gas  above  the  other,  ernor  of  the  Trinity  House.  He  soon 
Oxygen  is  sixteen  times  heavier  than  after  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense  a 
hydrogen,  bulk  for  bulk,  but  the  heavier  small  but  successful  squadron  against 
gas  moves  upwards  and  the  lighter  down-  the  Algerines  and  Venetians.  In  1636 
wards,  and  the  process  of  intermixture,  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was 
or  diffusion,  goes  on  until  the  two  gases  imprisoned  as  a  Royalist  from  1638  to 
are  apparently  equally  distributed  through-  1643,  when  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to 
out  the  whole  space.  After  that  they  the  continent  At  the  restoration  he 
have  no  tendency  whatever  to  separate,  returned  to  England,  became  a  member 
Similarly,  if  two  vessels,  one  containing  of  the  Royal  society,  and  was  much 
oxygen  and  the  other  hydrogen,  be  con-  visited  by  men  of  science.  He  died  in 
nected  by  a  tube  which  is  stuffed  with  1665.  He  wrote  numerous  works;  a 
a    plug    of    porous    material,    such    as  Treatise    on    the    Nature    of    Bodies,   a 

Slaster  of  Paris,  the  gases  gradually  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Operation  of 
iffuse  one  into  the  other  through  the  the  Soul,  Of  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by  the 
porous  plug.  The  two  gases,  however,  do  Potoer  of  Sympathy,  etc.  Srelyn  calls 
not  pass  through  the  porous  separator  at  him  '  an  arrant  mountebank.' 
equal  rates,  but  in  inverse  proportion  to  T)i^Agt  (dl'jest),  a  name  originally 
the  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  ^^  5^*'*'  given  to  a  collection  or  body 
gases.  Thus  in  the  cases  of  two  vessels,  of  Roman  laws,  digested  or  arranged 
one  containing  hydrogen  and  the  other  under  proper  titles  by  order  of  the  em- 
oxygen,  which  is  sixteen  times  as  heavy  peror  Justinian.  Hence  applied  to  any 
as  hydrogen,  the  hydrogen  will  pass  somewhat  similar  collection, 
towards   the   oxygen   jar   four    times   as  Dlfifester  (^H^s'ter),   a   strong  vessel 

Suickly  as  the  oxygen  will  pass  towards  o^"  ^  of  copper  or  iron,  on  which 
\ie  hydrogen  jar.  Kindred  phenomena  is  screwed  an  air-tight  cover  with  a 
occur  when  two  liquids  that  are  capable  safety-valve^  the  object  being  to  pre- 
of  mixing,  such  as  alcohol  and  water,  are  vent  loss  oi  heat  by  evaporation.  Water 
put  in  contact,  the  two  gradually  dif-  may  be  thus  heated  to  400"*  Fahr.;  at 
fusing  one  into  the  other  in  spite  of  the  which  temperature  its  solvent  power  is 
action  of  gravity.  In  some  cases,  however,  so  greatly  increased  that  bones  are  can- 
as  where  ether  and  water  are  employed,  verted  into  a  jelly. 

the  diffusion  is  only  partial,  extending  Di^estioU  (di-jesfyun),  is  that  proc- 
a  comparatively  small  distance  on  either  *'*8^»  "**'**  ess  in  the  animal  body 
side  of  the  original  line  of  separation,  by  which  the  aliments  are  so  acted  upon 
When  solutions  of  various  solid  bodies  that  the  nutritive  parts  are  prepared  to 
are  placed  in  contact,  interdiffusion  also  enter  the  circulation,  and  separated  from 
takes  place.  On  the  results  of  his  ex-  those  which  cannot  afford  nourishment 
amination  of  the  phenomena  of  diffusion  to  the  body.  The  organs  effecting  this 
of  liquids  and  salts  across  porous  mem-  process  are  called  the  digestive  organs, 
branes  or  septa,  Graham  founded  a  and  consist  of  the  stomach.  Uie  great  and 
method  of  separating  colloid  from  crys-  small  intestines,  etc.  (see  Intestine, 
talloid  bodies,  which  he  called  dialysis  Stomach),  the  liver  and  pancre«& 
(which  see).  When  the  aliments,  after  being  proper!/ 
DiffSmmft  (dl-gam'a),  a  letter  which  prepared  and  mixed  with  saliva  by  masti* 
6^^  once  beloneed  to  the  cation,  have  reached  the  stomach,  tbej 
Greek  alphabet,  and  which  remained  are  intimately  united  with  a  liquid  sob- 
longest  in  use  among  the  JEolians.  It  stance  called  the  gastric  juice,  by  the 
resembled  our  letter  F,  and  hence  was  motion  of  the  stomach.  By  this  motion 
called  digamma,  that  is,  double  F.  It  the  aliments  are  mechanically  separated 
appears  to  have  had  the  force  of  /  or  v.  into  their  smallest  parts,  penetrated  by 
Diffbv  {S"^^^"^*  ^^B  EvBBABD,  an  the  gastric  juice,  and  transformed  into 
^   V     English  gentleman,  born  of  a  a  uniform  pulpy  or  fluid  mass.    Tlie  gu- 
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trie  Jnice  acts  upon  ^he  albuminoas  partu  keys  like  those  of  a  piano,  used  by  piano- 

of  tibe  food,  conyerting  them  into  pep-  players  for  practice,  to  give  strexigui  and 

tones,   which  can  pass  through-  organic  flexibility  to  the  fingers. 

membranes    and    thus    enter    the    blood.  THcue     (den'y'),    a    town    of    France 

This  action  is  aided  by  the  warmth  of  the  ^'-B*^^     capital  ol   the   department   of 

stomach.    The  pulpy  mass,  called  chymet  Basses-Alpes,    picturesquely    situated   on 

proceeds  from  the  stomach  through   the  a  mountain  slope,  60  miles  northeast  of 

pylorus,  into  that  part  of  the  intestinal  Marseilles.     Pop.  4628. 

canal   called   the  small   intestine,   where  Dihoni?   (d&'hong')«      See    Brahmapu' 

it   is   mixed    with    the    pancreatic   juice,   *^*^^"'B    tra, 

bile    and    intestinal    juice.      The    pan-  Diiayi    (dS-zhOqi),   a   town   in   Eastern 

ereatic  juice  converts  starch  into  sugar,  ^^^jvii    France,   capital  of  the  depart- 

albumins    into    peptones,    and    emulsion-  ment  COte-d'Or,  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  the 

izes  fats,  so  that  all  these  kinds  of  food  foot  of  a  range  of  vine-clad  slopes,  for- 

are  rendered  capable  of  absorption.    The  merlv  surrounded  by  ramparts,  which  now 

Srocess  is  aided  by  the  intestinal  juice,  furnish  beautiful  promenades.  At  some 
'he  bile  also  acts  upon  fats,  and  thus  the  distance  it  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of 
food  is  formed  into  the  chyle,  which  is  forts.  Some  of  the  buildings  belong  to 
absorbed  into  the  system  by  the  capillary  the  period  when  Dijon  was  capital  of  the 
vessels  called  lacieala  (see  Chyle,  dukedom  of  Burgundy,  the  chief  being 
Chyme),  while  the  non-nutritious  mat-  the  cathedral,  a  ouilding  of  vast  extent 
ters  pass  down  the  intestinal  canal  and  with  a  lofty  wooden  spire  above  300  feet 
are  carried  off.  high;  the  churches  of  Notre  Dame  and 

Dint  (^'^^*  ^^^*  digitus,  a  finger),  St  Michael;  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
*^  o  •  in  arithmetic,  any  one  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  now  used  as  the 
ten  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  7,  8,  9,  0.  hotel  de  ville  and  museum;  and  the 
Digit  is  also  a  measure  of  a  finger's  palai$  de  justice,  formerly  the  parliament 
breadth,  e^ual  to  %  inch. — Digit,  in  as-  house  of  Burgundy.  It  has  important 
tronomy,  is  the  measure  by  which  we  educational  institutions  and  a  valuable 
estimate  the  quantity  of  an  eclipse.  The  library.  Industries :  woolens,  hosiery, 
diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon's  disk  is  candles,  mustard,  vinegar,  chemicals, 
conceived  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  paper-hanrings,  etc.,  tanneries,  foundries, 
parts,  called  digits;  and  according  to  machine  factories,  cotton  and  oil  mills, 
the  number  of  those  parts  or  digits  The  trade  is  considerable,  particularly 
which  are  obscured,  so  many  digits  are  in  the  wines  of  Burgundy.  Fop.  (1911) 
said  to  be  eclipsed.  76,847. 

T){m-ffl1JT|  (dij-i-tarin),  a  vegetable  DiVo  (dd'ka),  a  vegetable  fat  ob- 
^j-gAifCUjai.  jiQcoside,  the  active  prin-  ■*'"*^  tained  from  the  seeds  of  a  W. 
dple  of  the  DioitdUs  purpurea  or  fox-  African  tree,  genus  Irvingia,  used  in 
glove.     It  is  white,  difficult  to  crystal-  making  fine  soaps. 

uze,  inodorous,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  DiVaniflli  (dS-ka-m&'li),  a  resin  ex- 
is  a  strong  poison.  a/xxi^iui***  uding  from  Indian  trees, 
Diritalis  (dij-i-taris),  a  genus  of  genus  Gardenia,  a  solution  of  which  is 
A/A5AI1CMJ.0  plants,  nat.  order  Scrophu-  used  to  dress  wounds  and  open  sores, 
lariacee,  containing  about  twenty  spe-  T)iVo  (dik),  or  Dtke,  a  word  vari- 
cies  of  tall  herbs,  natives  of  Europe  ■*'""*'^  ously  used  in  different  localities 
and  Western  Asia.  The  purple  foxglove  to  represent  a  ditch  or  trench,  and  also 
{D.  purpurea)  is  a  common  wild  flower  an  embanknient,  rampart,  or  wall.  It 
in  Britain,  and  several  species  are  grown  is  specially  applied  to  an  embankment 
in  American  gardens.  Digitalin,  also  raised  to  oppose  the  incursions  of  the 
preparations  of  digitalis  leaves,  are  used  sea  or  a  tidal  river,  the  dikes  of  Holland 
as  cardiac  stimulants  and  diuretics.  being  notable  examples  of  work  of  this 
Dioitate  (dlj'i  -  tat),  in  botany,  kind.  These  are  often  raised  40  feet 
A'Ag •"'*'»•' V  i,ranched  out  into  divisions  above  the  high-water  mark,  and  are  wide 
resembling  flngers,  said  of  leaves  or  roots,  enough  at  the  top  for  a  common  road- 
"nicFificrra/la  (dij-it-i-gra'da),  a  sec-  Tray  or  canal,  sometimes  for  both.  The 
J/l^iU^raau  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Carnivora,  Helder  Dike,  one  of  the  largest,  is  about 
so  called  from  their  walking  on  the  ends  6  miles  in  length  and  involves  an  annual 
of  their  toes ;  as  distinguished  from  the  outlay  of  over  $30,000. 
Plantigrada,  which,  like  the  bear,  place  THke  Dteb,  in  geology,  a  term  applied 
the  whole  root  upon  the  ground.  This  "^^^t  to  intrusions  of  igneous  rock, 
tribe  includes  the  weasel,  dog,  cat,  etc.  such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  etc.,  which 
DifritnrillTn  (dlj-i-to'ri-um),  a  small  fill  up  veins  and  nssures  in  the  stratified 
A/xgxi»vj.xuau.  portable  dumb  instru-  systems,  and  sometimes  project  on  the 
ment  having  a  snort  keyboard  with  five  surface  like  walls. 
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Dilapidation  Diminutive 


'niln-nirlAfinTi    ( di-lap-i-dft'shun ),    in  pungent,    and    aron 
l/liapiaaUQU    ^ng^gh  j^w,  is  where   ployed     medicinaUy 


aromatic,    and    are    em- 

„ ,  ^  _    ,  lally     as    a    carminative. 

an  incumbent  of  a  church  living  suffers  In  appearance  it  resembles  the  fenneL 
the  parsonage  house  or  outhouses  to  fall  Dill-seeds  yield  dill-water  and  an 
down,  or  be  in  decay  for  want  of  neces-  essential  oil,  when  distilled  with  water, 
sary  repairs ;  or  it  is  the  pulling  down  or  Dill-water  is  used  as  a  remedy  in 
destroying  any  of  the  houses  or  build-  flatulency  and  gripes  of  children, 
ings  belonging  to  a  spiritual  living,  or  DiUeiliaceffi  (dil-en-i-a'se-e),  an  or- 
destroying  of  the  woods,  trees,  etc.,  ap-  *'***^***"'^^«'  der  of  plants,  chiefly  fine 
pertaining  to  the  same.  An  outgoing  trees,  inhabiting  the  East  Indies,  allied 
incumbent  (or  his  heirs)  is  liable  for  to  Kanunculaceie  and  Magnoliacee. 
dilapidation  to  bis  successor.  DUlinfiren  (diring-en),  an  old  town 
Dilemma  (di-lem'a;  from  Gr.  di8,  ■^****"B^"  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Danube. 
o^xxcuAUAa  j^ice,  and  Umma,  an  as-  24  miles  northwest  of  Augsburg.  It 
sumption),  in  logic,  an  argument  in  was  long  the  seat  of  a  Jesuit  univer- 
which  the  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  sity,  and  the  castle  was  formerly  the 
from  two  contrary  propositions.  We  ap-  ordinary  residence  of  the  Bishop  of 
pend  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Augsburg.  Pop.  (1905)  0078. 
classical  dilemmas.  A  young  rhetorician  "Dillnn  (dil'un),  John,  politician,  was 
said  to  an  old  Sophist :  *  Instruct  me  in  *******  born  or  Irish  parentage  in  New 
pleading  and  I  shall  pay  you  when  I  York  in  1851,  educated  at  the  Catholic 
gain  a  cause.'  The  master  sued  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  early  identitied 
reward,  and  the  scholar  eluded  the  claim  himself  with  the  Famellite  movement  for 
by  a  dilemma.  'If  I  gain  my  cause  I  reform  in  Irish  affairs.  He  was  elected 
shall  not  pay  you,  because  the  award  of  to  Parliament  for  County  Tipperary  in 
the  judge  will  be  against  you.  If  I  lose  1880  and  soon  became  prominent  uiere 
it  I  may  withhold  it«  as  I  shall  not  have  for  the  violence  of  his  language*.  In  Ire- 
gained  a  cause.'  The  master  replied:  land  his  speeches  were  so  ultra-radical 
^If  you  gain  you  must  pay  me,  because  that  they  led  to  his  imprisonment  three 
you  promised  to  pay  me  when  you  gained  times  between  1881  and  1888.  He  be- 
a  cause;  if  you  lose  you  must  pay  me,  came  one  of  the  most  prominent 
because  the  judge  will  award  it.*  The  promoters  of  the  'Plan  of  Campaign'  in 
two  results  which  are  found  equally  ob-  Irish  agitation,  and  in  1896  sncceeded 
jectionable  are  called  the  'horns'  of  the  Justin  McCarthy  as  chairman  of  the 
dilemma.  main  section  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  party. 
Dilettante  (di-let-tAn'tft)^  an  ItaUan  DUman  (del-man'),  a  town  of  Persia. 
^xx^viinuii^  expression,  signifying  a  -^ *****«•**  province  of  Axerbijan.  75 
lover  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  who  de-  miles  west  of  Tabreez.  Pop.  estimated 
votes  his  leisure  to  them  as  a  means  of  at  15,000. 

amusement  and  gratification,  being  thus  T^-ilnln    (dMo'lo),    a    small   lake  in 

nearly  equivalent  to  amateur.     In  1734  *'""*"    Central  S.  Africa,  lat  U*  90r 

a  number  of  gentlemen  founded  in  Lon-  8. ;  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  Zamben. 

don   the   Dilettanti    Society   which   pub-  T)ilo-oil   (dS'lo-oil),  an  oil  obtained 

liahed  a  splendid  work  on  Ionian  Anttqui-  ■*'***'  ^**    from   the  poon-tree  of  India, 

ties,    1769-1840;    Speciment    of   Anoieni  also  called  poon-seed  oil.     See  Poon, 

Sculpture,  ^qyptian,  Etruscan,  Oreek  Tliln^Tifft  (diru-ents),  in  medicine,  are 
and  Roman,  1809,  1835;  the  Templea  of  -*'"U'^**»'»   those   substances   which  are 

Mgina  and  Bassat,  1860,  etc  taken  to  increase  the  proportion  of  fluid 
Dllkfi  (dilk).  Sib  Cuables  W.,  an  in  the  blood.  They  consist  of  water  and 
o^xxxw     English  official  and  author,  born  watery  liquors. 

at  Chelsea  in  1843.     He  entered  Parlia-  'Hilii'inTiTn    (di-10'vi-um),     the    name 

ment  as  a  radical  in  1868  and  in  1882  ■^'"U'ViUiU    formerly    given    by    geolo- 

became    president    of    the    local    govern-  gists  to  certain  gravels  and  comparativtely 

ment  board,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  recent  deposits,  which  seem  to  have  been 

He  wrote  Prohle.ns  of  Greater  Britain,  the  result  of  a  rush  of  water  or  deluge. 

Army  Reform,  The  British  Empire,  emd  Tyimfk    (dim;    French,    dime,    Lat    ^ 

other  works.     His  wife,  Emily  F.  Dilke.  ■*'""*'    cimue,  tenth),  the  term  for  the 

is    an    able    art    critic    and    author    of  tenth  part  of  a  dollar  or  ten-cent  piece 

The  Renaissance  of  Art  in  France,  Art  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  slver 

in  the  Modem  State,  etc.  coin  whose  English  equivalent  is  about  5d. 

Dill    (dil),    an    umbelliferous    plant,  DiTniTllltive   (di-min'0-tiv).  in  gram- 

^^^    Anmum  gravedlens,  a   native   of  •A^nmnui'lve    ^^^    ^   ^^^   ^^^^  ^ 

the    Boothem    countries    of   Europe,    the  special  affix   which  conveys   the  idea  of 

fruits,  commonly  but  erroneously  called  littleness,  and   all  other  ideas  connected 

•e^da,  of  which  Me  moderately  war^iing,  with   this,  as  tenderness,  affection,  coa- 
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Dimity  Dinornis 

• — .Mi  i^y      ■ 

tempt,  etc.  The  opposite  of  diminuHveThe  eB7>«»iiB  are  studded  with  handsome 
is  augmentative.  In  Latin,  diminutives  bungalowjw.  Pop.  with  cantonment.  33,700. 
almost  always  ended  in  lue,  la,  or  lum;  DiriAr  id^nAr';  L.  denariue),  formerly 
as  TuUiolaf  meum  oarculum,  little  **'^*^^  an  Arab  gold  coin,  also  a 
TuUia,  my  dear  or  little  heart ;  Persian  coin ;  at  present  the  chief  Servian 
hofnunculuSf  a  manikin.  The  Italian  is  coin,  value  1  franc, 
particularly  rich  in  diminutives  and  Diiidi^fll  (d  i  n-d  i-g  n  1') ,  a  town  of 
•LUgmentatives,  such  compound  diminu-  *''*^*"5«**  Madras  Presidency,  Madura 
tives  as  fratellinucciettinetto  (a  diminu-  district,  India,  with  a  fort  on  a  rocky 
*ive  of  frate,  brother)  being  sometimes  height.  Pop.  (1905)  25,182. 
employed.  Among  English  diminutive  T)indA]*f  (din'dorf),  Wilhblm.  a 
affixes  are  kin,  as  in  manikin^  a  little  ■*'*'**^vxx  German  classical  scholar, 
man;  pipkin,  a  little  pipe;  Hng,  as  in  bom  in  1802,  lived  most  of  his  life  at 
goeling,  a  little  goose ;  darling,  that  is,  Leipzig,  and  died  in  1883.  His  chief  pub- 
dearling,  or  little  dear;  and  et,  as  in  lications  were  editions  of  the  Greek 
pocket,  from  poke,  a  bag  or  pouch ;  dramatists  and  works  elucidative  of  them 
tablet,  a  little  table.  Diminutives  are  and  other  Greek  writers, 
also  termed,  in  colloquial  and  familiar  T)ixi^/\  (ding'gd),  the  native  wild  dog 
language,  by  adding  y  or  ie  to  the  names,  •^•^•"•5^  of  Australia  (Canis  Dingo), 
as  Charley,  moutie.  etc.  of  a  wolf-like  appearance  and  extremely 

Dimitv  (<^im'i-ti),  a  stout  cotton  fierce.  The  ears  are  short  and  erect,  the 
o/xixixujr  fabric,  ornamented  in  the  tail  rather  bushy,  and  the  hair  of  a 
loom  either  by  raised  stripes  or  fancy  reddish-dun  color.  It  is  very  destructive 
figures.  It  is  usually  employed  white,  as  to  the  flocks,  killing  more  than  it  eats, 
for  bed  and  bedroom  furniture.  Its  remains  nave  been  found  fossil,  but 

TVi-mA'mli-ifiTTi  (di-morf'iasm),  in  crys-  the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  only 
AMXiuuM^yuinui  tallography,  the  crystal-  placental  mammal  in  this  continent 
lisation  of  a  body  in  forms  belonging  to  renders  its  indigenous  character  doubtfuL 
two  different  systems,  or  incompatible  Dillitronaphthol  (d  i-n  I-t  r  5-n  ap'- 
forms  of  the  same  system,  a  peculiarity  *'**** •*v«.«.if**«^v*  thol).  See 
exhibited  by  sulphur,  carbon  etc.  Naphthyl, 

Di-mnmliiQm  ^^  botany,  the  condi-  THTinp^rAQ  (dl-nS'se-ros ;  Gr.  deinoM 
JiimOrpniSm,  ^^^^  ^,jj^  analogous  -LPinOCeraS  terrible,  keraa,  a  horn),  a 
organs  of  the  same  species  appear  under  fossil  mammal  found  in  the  Eocene  strata 
two  verv  dissimilar  forms.  Thus  the  com-  of  N.  America,  in  some  respects  akin  to 
mon  pnmrose  occurs  in  two  forms,  one  the  elephant  and  of  equal  size,  but  with- 
having  long  stamens  and  a  short  pistil,  the  out  a  proboscis.  Its  bones  were  very  mas- 
other  a  long  pistil  and  short  stamens.  sive;  it  had  two  long  tusks  in  the  upper 
Dinainiir  (<i^'i^&J~P^i*)*  &  town  of  jaw,  three  pairs  of  horns,  and  the  smalleiit 
xrxiiaj|iuj.  Bengal,  Hindustan,  capital  brain  propor- 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  205  miles  tion  ally  of 
north  of  Calcutta;  pop.  13,430.  The  any  known 
district  covers  an  area  of  about  4118  mammal, 
uquare  miles;   pop.  1,567,080.  -ni^^v^^^ia 

TliTiaTi  (de-nft^),  a  town  of  France  JilllOrniS 
.i/xiiau  department  of  C^tes-du-Nord  (dl-nor'nis; 
(Brittany),  on  the  Ranee,  14  miles  south  Qr,  deinoa, 
of  St  Malo.  It  stands  on  a  steep  hill  terrible  ornia 
nearly  200  feet  above  the  river,  is  sur-  „  KirH^  nn 
rounded  by  high  old  walls  pierced  with  extinct  Irenns 
four  gates,  and  is  a  picturesque  and  inter-  rt  i".„^  S«!l 
esting  old  place.  Pop.  (1911)  11,410.  f  ^*^«?  ^*»»- 
DlTlATlf  (de-nft^),  a  town  of  Belgium,  ^^  birds— 
l/inani;  .^  ^^^  province  and  14  miles  clawed  among 
8.  of  Namur;  picturesquely  and  strongly  the  Struthion- 
sitnated  on  the  Meuse,  a  place  of  idae  or  ostrich 
antique  appearance.  The  town-house  was  tribe  —  the 
once  the  palace  of  the  Princes  of  Li^ge.  bones  of  five 
Pop.  (1904)  7674.  species     of 

TliTioTmr    (  dfi'nft-p?'r  ),    a    town    of  the       smallest   DinorniB  (pdvio  and  leg  fa 
^mapiUT    ^^^^     dibtrict.     Bengal,  which     have  and  outline  of  body). 

Hindustan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gan-  been  found  in  New  Zealand.  The  largest 
ges,  about  12  miles  v  w.  of  Patna.  It  is  must  have  stood  at  least  14  feet  in  height, 
a  cantonment  and  udlitary  headquarters  several  of  Its  bones  being  at  least  twice 
of  the  district  with  eztenglTe  barracki.  the  siae  of  those  of  the  ostrich.     The 
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Sinosanria  Diogenes 

body  seems  to  have  been  even  more  conquered  the  Allemanni,  and  was  gen- 
bulky  in  proportion,  the  tarsus  being  erally  beloved  for  the  goodness  of  his  dis- 
shorter  and  stouter  in  order  to  sustain  position,  but  was  compelled  by  tlie 
its  weight  They  do  not  appear  to  have  dangers  threatening  Rome  to  share  the 
become  extinct  until  the  seventeenth  or  government  with  M.  Aorelius  ValeriuB 
eighteenth  century,  and  are  spoken  of  Mazimian.  In  292  G.  Galerius  and 
as  moat  by  the  natives,  who  buried  the  Constantius  Chlorus  were  also  raised  to 
eggs  with  their  dead  as  provision  for  a  share  in  the  empire,  which  was  thus 
their  journey  to  the  other  world.  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which 
DinosanriA  (dl-nO-sft'ri-a ;  Gr.  deinoa,  Diocletian  administered  Tttraoe,  E^pt, 
^xii.voa.u.L.iA  terrible,  and  aauroa,  a  Syria  and  Asia.  As  the  result  of  his 
lizard),  a  group  of  colossal  lizards,  re-  reconstitution  of  the  empire  there  fol- 
semblmg  the  pachydermatous  mammals  lowed  a  period  of  brilliant  successes  in 
in  general  appearance,  but  in  reality  which  the  barbarians  were  driven  back 
intermediate  between  the  struthious  birds  from  aU  the  frontiers^  and  Roman 
and  lizards.  The  majority,  as  the  power  restored  from  Britain  to  Eg^t 
Megalosaurus,  which  attained  to  40  feet  In  305,  in  conjunction  witii  Maximian, 
in  length,  were  carnivorous;  the  Iguano-  he  resigned  the  imperial  dignity  at 
don,  however,  was  herbivorous.  They  Nicomedia,  and  retired  to  Salona  in  Dal- 
were  the  land  reptiles  of  the  Jurassic,  matia,  where  he  cultivated  his  garden  in 
Wealden  and  interior  Cretaceous  con-  tranquillity  until  his  death  in  313.  In 
tinents.  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  he  was  in- 
BinotlK^rillTn  (dl-no-thg'ri-um ;  Gr.  duced  to  sanction  a  persecution  of  the 
mnoxnenum     ^^^^^    terrible:    th^  Christians. 

rion,  beast),  a  genus  of  extinct  gigantic  Diodfttl  ye-o-d4'te),  Giovaiini,  an 
mammals,  the  *'**'^"'«'*  Italian  Protestant  divine, 
remains  of  born  at  Lucca,  about  1576,  of  a  noble 
which  occur  Catholic  family.  He  was  for  some  time 
in  Tertiary  professor,  first  of  Hebrew,  then  of 
formations  in  theology,  at  Geneva,  and  in  1619  rep- 
several  parts  resented  the  Genevan  clergy  at  the 
o  f  Europe.  Synod  of  Dort,  and  aided  in  drawing  up 
The  largest  the  Belgic  confession  of  faith.  He  is 
species  (2).  most  celebrated  for  a  translation  of  the 
giganteum)  Bible  into  Italian,  which  is  superior  to 
^.  ^  _,  _^  J  is  calculated  his  translation  of  it  into  Frendi.  He 
Dmotherium  restored.             ^^    ^^^^    ^^,  ^^^  at  Geneva  in  1649. 

tained  the  lengtii  of  18  feet     It  had  a  Diodon    (dro-don).     See  €nohe-fi$K 
proboscis  and  also  two  tusks   placed   at  /,,-,,       v  a 

the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  ThodorUS  l*^^"^^.®.^"^^  OF  ABOTRfOK. 
and   curved   downwards   somewhat  after  m     Sicily,     and     thereiore 

the  manner  of  those  in  the  upper  Jaw  of  called  Siculua;  a  Greek  historian  in  the 
the  walrus.  The  zoological  position  of  time  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  His 
the  dinotherium  is  that  of  a  proboscidean  universal  history,  in  the  composition  of 
allied  to  the  elephant  The  skull,  molar  which  he  traveled  through  a  great  part 
teeth  and  scapular  bone  are  the  only  of  Europe  and  Asia,  occupied  him  thirty 
portions  yet  discovered.  Kaup  regards  it  years,  and  consisted  of  40  books,  but 
as  intermediate  between  the  mastodons  only  books  1-5  and  11-20,  with  certain 
and  tapirs  and  terrestrial;  while  Blain-  fragments,  are  now  extant 
ville  and  Pictet  regard  it  as  allied  to  BiCBClOUfl  (dj-^'shns;  Gr.  di,  doable, 
the    sea-cows,    and    inhabiting    the    em-  ^  ^^^    otkos,  a  house),  in  botany 

bouchure  of  great  rivers.  a    term    applied    to    plants    which    have 

THnnASA  (dl'6-s5s ;  Greek,  dioikisis,  flowers  with  stamens  on  one  individual 
J/1UI/C5C  administration),  the  circuit  and  those  with  pistils  on  another;  as 
or  extent  of  a  bishop^s  jurisdiction,  opposed  to  moncecious.  The  willow,  the 
Each  English  diocese  is  divided  into  yew.  the  poplar,  etc.,  are  dioecious, 
archdeaconries,  each  archdeaconry  (nom-  T)io&reiieS  (^l-oj'^n^)  OF  Afoixonta 
inally)  into  rural  deaneries  and  each  ^^  ?.  J^^^^^lu^^^T^  ^^J^j,^ 
deanery  into  parishes.     See  Bishop,  Phystctat,  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  fifth 

TliAnlafiaTi  (dl-o-kle'she-an ;  C.  VAtB-  century  B.C.,  who  belonged  to  the  Ionian 
.uxui/icifii&u  jjj^g  DiocxETiANUQ,  sur-  school,  and  considered  air  as  the  element 
named   JovUia),   a   man   of  mean   birth,  of  all  things.   •  .  •    ,, 

a    natite   of  Dalmatia,   proclaimed    Em-  DlOSTeiieS.  ?f     §S^^f"a  ^  v  ™l?®'    *^ 

STor   of   Rome   by    the    army   284    ad.  *^  ^   ^  I  t^«   ^V^^k    Sea),    the  most 
e  defeated  Carinas  in  Moesia    (286),  famous  of  the  Cynic  philosophen,  bom 
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Diogenes  LaSrtius  Dion  Cassins 

about  412  B.C.  Haying  been  banished  the  BiatSnes,  who  fed  hia  horses  on 
from  his  native  place  with  his  father,  human  flesh,  and  used  to  throw  ail 
who  had  been  accused  of  coining  false  strangers  who  entered  his  territories  to 
money,  he  went  to  Athens,  and  thrust  those  animals  to  be  devoured.  He  was 
him»^  upon  Antisthenes  as  a  disciple,  killed  by  Hercules,  who  carried  off 
like  Antisthenes,  he  despised  all  philo-  the  horses.  (2)  One  of  the  heroes  at  the 
Bophical  speculations,  and  opposed  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  son  of  Tydeus  and 
corrupt  morals  of  his  time ;  but  while  the  Delpyle,  and  king  of  Argos,  one  of  the 
stem  austerity  of  Antisthenes  was  re-  suitors  of  Helen.  After  she  was  carried 
pulsive,  Diogenes  exposed  the  follies  of  off  Diomedes  engaged  in  the  expedition 
hia  contemporaries  with  wit  and  good  against  Troy,  in  which  his  courage  and 
humor.  As  an  exemplar  of  Cynic  virtue  the  protection  of  Pallas  rendered  him 
he  satisfied  his  appetite  with  the  coars-  one  of  the  most  distinguished  heroes, 
est  food,  practiced  the  most  rigid  tem-  He  wounded  Aphrodite  and  Ares,  and 
perance,  walked  through  the  streets  of  thrice  assailed  Apollo;  and  by  carrying 
Athens  barefoot,  without  any  coat,  with  off  the  horses  of  Rhcesus  from  the  ene- 
a  long  beard,  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  a  mies*  tents,  and  aiding  Ulysses  in  the 
wallet  on  his  shoulders,  and  by  night,  removal  of  Philoctetes  from  Lemnos.  he 
according  to  the  popular  story,  slept  in  a  fulfilled  two  of  the  conditions  on  which 
tub  (or  large  earthenware  vessel).  On  alone  Troy  could  be  conquered.  Finally 
a  voyage  to  the  island  of  ^gina  he  fell  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in 
into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  sold  him  the  wooden  horse  by  whom  the  capture 
aa  a  slave  to  the  Corinthian  Xeniades  in  of  Troy  was  at  length  accomplished. 
Crete.  The  latter  emancipated  him,  and  Different  accounts  were  given  of  his 
entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  after-life.  He  la  often  called  Diomede, 
children.  He  attended  to  the  duties  of  IIiati  (dl'on)  of  Stbacttbe,  in  Greek 
his  new  employment  with  the  greatest  ^**''**  history,  a  connection  by  mar- 
care,  commonly  living  in  summer  at  riage  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Diony- 
Corinth  and  in  winter  at  Athens.  He  sius,  tyrants  of  Syracuse,  over  whom  he 
died  in  323  B.C.,  at  a  great  age.  Of  the  long  exercised  great  influence.  He  at- 
many  stories  related  ox  him  the  majority  tempted  to  reform  the  younger  Dionysi- 
are  probably  fictions;  many  indeed  are  us  (which  see),  but  nis  enemies  sue- 
chronologically  impossible.  His  enemies  ceeded  in  effecting  his  banishment.  He 
accused'  him  of  various  scandalous  of-  afterwards  returned  and  made  himself 
fenses,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  bud-  ruler  of  the  city,  but  became  unpopular, 
posing  him  guilty  of  any  worse  fault  and  in  353  b.0.  one  of  his  followers,  Cal- 
or   ('       "        '         "             "  "  *   '"  '  "      '     ' 


than   that  of  elevating  impertinence   to  lipus  of  Athens,  caused  him  to  be 
the  rank  of  a  fine  art.  sinated. 

Diogeneg  laertiug,  -^o'e  hSftor?  ^^^^  <.it'"^t^e^D*rSSS=l'''Sa5 

of  philosophy  in  Greek,  apipears  to  have  one  species  is  known,  D.  mutoipiUa 
been  born  at  Laerte.  in  Oilicia,  and  to  (Venus'  fly-trap),  a  native  of  the  sandy 
have  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  sec-  savannas  of  Carolina  and  Florida.  It 
end  century  after  Christ;  but  no  certain  has  a  rosette  of  root  leaves,  from  whidi 
information  exists  either  as  to  his  life,  rise  a  naked  scape  bearing  a  corymb  of 
studies,  or  age.  The  work  is  divided  fairly  larse,  white  flowers.  The  leaves 
into  ten  books,  and  bears  in  MSS.  the  have  a  dilated  petiole  and  a  sliehtly 
title,  On  the  Lives,  Doctrines  and  stalked  2-lobed  lamina,  with  three  short, 
Apoiheams  of  those  who  have  distin-  stiff  bristles  on  each  lobe.  The  bristles 
quished  themselves  in  Philosophy,  It  is  are  remarkably  irritable,  and  when 
full  of  absurd  and  improbable  anecdotes,  touched  by  a  fly  or  other  insect  the  lobes 
but  contains  valuable  information  re-  of  the  leaf  suddenly  close  on  and  capture 
garding  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks,  the  insect.  It  is  said  to  digest  the  food 
and  many  fraaments  of  works  now  lost,  thus  captured  by  means  of  a  fluid  which 
It  waa  the  ifoundation  of  the  earlier  dissolves  it  exactly  like  ordinary  gastric 
modem  histories  of  philosophy.  juice. 

Siomedea  fe"}S^'S^^/then''a'Sou1  Dion  Casaiiis  ^o'lJl^'^^Vhr^l 

spedea  of  albatross    (which  see).  historian,  bom  about  155  a.d.  at  Nic«a, 

T^inrnprl^  Tftln.'nrlfl   (dl'o-med),     a  in    Bithynia.      After    accompanying    his 

inomeae  iBxanas  ^^^p    ^^    ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ciiicia,  of  which  he  held  the 

small  islands  in  Bering  Strait,  and  mid-  administration,  he  came  to  Rome  about 

way  between  Asia  and  America.  180,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  a  Roman 

TViATnArlAft    (di-o-m6'd3a),     in     Greek  senator.     On  the  accession  of  Pertinax 

J/I0iueuc5     mythology,  (1)  A  king  of  Dion  was  appointed  prwtor,  and  in  the 
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Dion  Chrysostom  Bionyras 

reign  of  Caracalla  he  was  one  of  the  century;  and  France  gained  a  patron 
senators  whom  it  had  become  customary  saint  who  was  a  martyr  and  the  inune- 
to  select  to  accompany  the  emperor  in  diate  disciple  of  an  apostle, 
his  expeditions,  of  which  he  complains  'HiA'nira-i'nfl  "^^^^  Eldeb,  in  Greek  hia- 
bitterly.  In  219  he  was  raised  to  the  '"^^^J^^^f  tory,  tyrant  or  absolute 
consulship,  and  about  224  became  pre-  ruler  of  Syracuse,  bom  about  430  B.C.  of 
consul  of  Africa.  In  229  he  was  again  obscure  parentage.  He  obtained  the 
appointed  consul;  but  feeling  his  life  rank  of  general,  and  afterwards  of  corn- 
precarious  under  Alexander  Seyerus,  he  mander-in-chief ;  and  gaining  the  support 
obtained  permission  to  retire  to  his  of  the  army,  he  seized  the  supreme 
native  town  of  Nicsea.  The  period  of  power  in  Syracuse,  though  only  twenty- 
his  death  is  unknown.  The  most  im-  nve  years  of  age.  He  extended  his  rule 
portant  of  his  writings^  though  only  a  over  other  cities  in  Sicily;  and  after 
small  part  is  extant,  u  a  HUtory  of  some  successes  and  reverses  in  the  strug- 
Borne,  written  in  Greek  and  divided  into  gle  with  the  Carthaginians  he  gained  a 
eighty  books,  from  the  arrival  of  .^ESneas  complete  victory  over  them  under  the 
in  Italy  and  the  foundation  of  Alba  and  walls  of  Syracuse.  In  his  expeditions 
Rome  to  a.d.  229.  into  Lower  Italy  he  reduced  the  city  of 

DlATi  niinrfinflfnTn  (kris'os-tom),  a  Rhegium  by  famine  (387).  After  an- 
4/lon  unrysosnom  Greek  sophist  other  short  war  with  Carthage  he  lived 
and  rhetorician  and  a  favorite  of  Trajan ;  some  time  in  peace,  occupied  with  writ- 
born  in  a.d.  50;  died  about  a.d.  110.  ing  poems,  tragedies,  etc.,  with  which 
Eighty  of  his  orations  (in  excellent  At-  he  contended  for  the  Olympian  prise.  In 
tic)  have  been  preserved.  368  he  commenced  a  new  war  against  the 

THniiiraifl.  (<l^-0'i^^'i~<L)*  ^eeBaoohan-  Carthaginians,  but  failed  to  drive  them 
^lUHysia  ^^^  entirely   out  of   Sicily.      He   is   said    to 

Dionvsinfl  (di-5-nish'e-us),  St.,  a  dis-  have  died  from  a  potion  administered  at 
A^Avujrisxuo  ^jpi^  ^£  Origen,  and  patri-  the  instigation  of  nis  son  Dionysius  the 
arch  of  Alexandria  in  248  a.d.  He  Younger  (367  B.C.). 
was  driven  from  the  city  in  250,  and  in  DionVsillS  ^^^  Little  (so  called  on 
257  was  banished  to  Libya,  but  was  ^'^v** J  •»*•*»>  account  of  his  short  stat- 
restored  in  260.    Died  in  265  A.D.  ure),  a  Scythian  monk  who  was  abbot 

DionVflins  ^'  Haucabnabstts,  in  of  a  monastery  at  Rome  in  the  beginning 
A/i.viAjrnj.uo9  Caria,  a  Greek  critic  and  of  the  sixth  century,  and  died  about  the 
teacher  of  eloquence,  born  about  70  b.o.  year  530,  according  to  others  about  545. 
He  went  to  Rome  about  30  B.C.,  where  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  compn- 
he  wrote  his  Roman  Antiquities^  in  tation  of  time  from  the  Christian  era. 
twenty  books,  in  which  he  relates  (in  This  mode  of  computation,  however,  was 
Greek)  the  early  history  of  Rome  and  not  publicly  used  until  the  eighth  century, 
its  government  up  to  the  times  of  the  "ninTivfriiift  '^^^  Youngeb,  a  tyrant 
first  Punic  war.  We  have  the  first  nine  •»'AV**J»"j  of  Syracuse,  who,  in  367 
books  of  this  work  entire,  the  tenth  and  B.C.,  succeeded  his  father,  Dionysius  the 
eleventh  nearly  so.  and  some  fragments  Elder.  For  the  purpose  of  recalling  him 
of  the  others.  His  rhetorical  writings  from  the  excesses  to  which  he  was  ad- 
are  of  greater  value,  especially  his  es-  dieted  Dion  persuaded  him  to  invite 
says  on  the  Greek  orators.  He  died  Plato  to  his  court,  but  the  influence  of 
about  6  B.C.  the    philosopher    effected    no    permanent 

Til  ATI  Train  a  thb  Abbopagite,  that  is  change.  Becoming  suspicious  of  Dion, 
^lUUjTBiUBi  ^jjj^  ^f  ^jj^  judges  of  the  the  tyrant  banished  him  and  confiscate 
Areopagus,  at  Athens,  a  convert  to  his  property,  but  in  357  B.O.  Dion  made 
Christianity  by  the  Apostle  Paul  about  himself  master  of  Syracuse.  Dionysius 
the  middle  of  the  first  century,  and  the  fied  to  Locri,  but  after  the  murder  of 
first  bishop  at  Athens,  where  he  suffered  Dion  recovered  his  power  in  Syracuw. 
martyrdom.  Certain  writings  formerly  His  misfortunes,  however,  had  rendered 
ascribed  to  him  consist  of  obscurely  him  more  cruel,  and  Timoleon,  who  csme 
written  treatises  on  mystical  subjects,  to  Syracuse  with  aid  from  Corinth 
Scotus  Erigena  translated  them  into  against  the  Carthaginians,  deposed  him 
Latin.  In  France,  where  a  certain  in  344  b.c.  He  was  carried  to  Corinth, 
Dionysius  (see  Denis,  Bt)  established  where  he  is  said  to  have  gained  a  living 
the  first  Christian  community  at  Paris  by  giving  lessons  in  grammar,  or  as  one 
in  the  third  century,  they  were  readily  re-  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of  Cybele. 
ceived,  this  Dionysius  being  without  DioilVSIlS  (di-o-ni'sus),  the  original 
further  inquiry  taken  for  the  Areopagite,  *^*vi*joi*»  Greek  name  of  the  god  of 
because  the  origin  of  the  Galilean  Church  wine,  the  name  Bacchus,  by  which  he 
could  thus  be  carried  back  to  the  first  was    called    both    by    the    Greeks    and 
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Biophantus  Biplifheria 

the  Romans,  being  at  first  a  mere  epithet  representative.  The  tortoise  plant  or 
or  surname.     See  Bacchut.  elephant's-foot   occurs   in   South   Africa. 

'ninnliA^Tifiia    (dl-o-fan'tus)   of  Alex-  See  Yam, 

xrxu|iiiaiitiui  ^Noiu^,  the  first  Greek  DioqporidM  Pbdanius  (dl-oa-kort- 
writer  on  algebra,  flourished,  according  -^'auoi/UIIUCD,  ^^^  pe-dft'ni-us),  born 
to  some  authorities,  about  the  middle  of  in  Cilicia  in  the  first  century  of  the  Ghris- 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ  He  left  tian  era,  a  Greek  physician,  author  of  a 
behind  him  thirteen  books  of  Arith-  celebrated  work  on  Materia  Medica,  in 
metical  Queationa,  of  which  only  six  five  books,  particularly  valuable  in  re- 
are  extant ;  and  a  work  on  Polygon  Num-  gard  to  botany. 

her$.  'niniiPiiri    (dl-os-kfi'ri).      See     CmIot 

SioDSide     (dl-op-sld),  a  rare  mineral  A'AUSK/Uri   ^^^  PoUuo. 

"  ^  a  variety  or  subspecies  of  TlinsTnA  (di-os'ma),  a  genus  of  ruta- 
augite,  occurring  in  prismatic  crystals  •»-'*"»■***«»  ceo  us  plants  inhabiting 
of  a  vitreous  luster,  and  of  a  pale  green,  Southern  Africa,  allied  to  Baroama 
or  a  greenish  or  yellowish  white.  (which   see).     Tney   have   alternate   or 

Dionsis  (di-op'sls),  a  genus  of  dip-  opposite  simple  leaves,  strongly  marked 
o^xvyoxo  terous  insects^  or  two-winged  with  dots  of  transparent  oil,  and  diffus- 
flies,  the  members  of  which  are  remark-  ing  a  powerful  odor  when  bruised.  Some 
able  for  the  immense  prolongation  of  the  species  are  cultivated  for  their  white  or 
sides    of   the   head,    the   head   appearing  pinkish  fiowers. 

as  if  it  were  furnished  with  two  long  DincTivrOfl  (dl-os'pi-ros),  a  large 
horns,  each  having  a  knot  at  its  apex.  a/xwo|*jrxvo  genus  of  trees  or  shruSs, 
DiOT)tase  (dl'op-t&s),  emerald  copper  natives  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
A^xv^iioov^  ore,  silicate  of  copper,  a  world,  nat.  order  Ebenaces.  The  trees 
translucent  mineral,  occurring  crystal-  of  this  genus  supply  ebony  wood.  That 
like  in  six-sided  prisms.  from  Ceylon  is  the  wood  of  D,  Eh^num; 

TViATi'f'ripa  (di-op'triks),  that  part  of  from  India,  of  D,  melanowylon  and  D. 
xriuptiii/B  ^jpti^jg  ^iji^h  treats  of  the  Ebenaster;  and  that  from  Mauritius  of 
refraction  of  light  passing  through  dif-  D.  reticulata.  The  D.  Lotoa  is  the  Indian 
ferent  mediums,  as  through  air,  water  date-plum.  It  is  by  some  supposed  to 
or  glass,  and  especially  through  lenses,  have  been  the  lotus  tree  of  the  ancients. 
These  phenomena,  however,  are  now  more  whose  fruit  was  said  to  produce  oblivion, 
commonly  treated  under  the  head  of  Tiyri  of  the  horizon,  an  allowance  made 
refraction.     See  Refraction,  ■*'*r>  in  all  astronomical  observations  of 

Dinrfl.insi.  (dI-5-ra'ma),  a  mode  of  altitude  for  the  height  of  the  eye  above 
xrxuxaiua  pointing  and  of  scenic  exhi-  the  level  of  the  sea. 
bition  invented  by  Messrs.  Daguerre  and  T){<n  in  scology,  the  inclination  or  angle 
Bouton,  and  first  exhibited  in  1823.  It  ^'-rf  at  which  strata  slope  or  dip  down- 
secures  a  higher  degree  of  illusion  than  wards  into  the  earth.  The  degree  of  in- 
the  ordinary  panorama,  by  a  mode  of  clination  or  amount  of  the  dip,  which  is 
uniting  transparent  painting  to  the  usual  easily  measured  by  a  special  instrument, 
opaque  method,  and  causing  the  light  to  is  determined  by  the  angle  which  a  line 
fall  upon  the  picture  both  from  oefore  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
and  behind.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  stratum  makes  with  the  horixon. 
means  of  colored  transparent  bunds.  The  line  in  which  such  strata  cut  the 
suspended  both  above  and  behind  the  surface  is  called  the  atrike,  and  is  al- 
picture,  the  rays  of  light  can  be  inter-  ways  at  right  anzles  to  the  dip. 
cepted  and  made  to  fall  at  pleasure  in  Dinlitheria  ^^^^  ^^  dif-ths'ri-a),  a 
graduated  tints  upon  every  part  of  the  *^'^F-»*»''»*^**«*  contagious  disease  char- 
picture  in  succession.  acterized   by   the   formation  of  a   thick. 


Tlinritp  (di'o-nt),  a  tough  trap-rock,  leatherv.  false  membrane  in  the  throat, 
xFivAxw  sometimes  of  a  whitish  color  and  allied  to  croup,  which,  indeed,  is 
speckled  with  black  or  greenish  black,  often  considered  a  form  of  it,  the  disease 
sometimes  very  cfark  in  color,  consisting  being  called  diphtheria  when  it  attacks 
of  hornblende  and  feldspar.  principally  the  tonsils  and  parts  in  their 

TliAaA/>T*AO/>AfSk  (di-os-kor-e-&'se-8),  a  neighborhood,  and  croup  when  it  princi' 
XfiUBl/Uicai/Cis  ^^t.  order  of  endogen-  nally  attacks  the  larynx.  (See  Croup.) 
ous  plants,  with  alternate  reticulate-  it  has  only  in  recent  times  attracted  pub- 
veinea  leaves,  tuberous  root-stocks  and  lie  attention  by  its  frequency  and  pecul- 
twining  stems.  The  fiowers  are  small  iar  symptoms.  It  is  a  most  fatal  disease, 
and  unisexual.  There  are  six  genera,  resulting  from  the  introduction  into  the 
with  about  1(X)  species.  The  typical  body  of  a  specific  bacterium,  is  contagions, 
genus  is  Dioacorea,  which  includes  the  often  epidemic,  and  in  some  places  en- 
yam.     Black  bryony  is  the  only  British  demic.     It  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
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stimulants,  and  apply  antiseptic  agents  to  course  between  governmentB'  which  ex- 
the  exudation.  See  Antitooftn,  ists  at  present  between  almost  all  the 
Hi'n'hf'hnTi^  (dif'thong),  a  coalition  Christian  powers;  though  the  instmc- 
xripiibiiuii^    or  union  of  two  vowels 


Diphthong  Dipnoi 

very  low  state  of  the  system,  indicating  TK'nlllinAGV  (di-pld'ma-Bi)»  the  art  of 
the  necessity  of  ffiving  stimulating  nour-  -^^r^vAiM^vj  conducting  negotiatioiis, 
ishment  very  freely.  The  membrane  may  arranging  treaties,  etc,  between  nations ; 
spread  more  or  less,  going  down  into  the  branch  of  knowledge  which  deals 
the  windpipe  or  up  the  nose,  and  death  with  the  relations  of  inaependent  states 
may  be  caused  by  suffocation  and  ex-  to  one  another;  the  agency  or  manage- 
haustion,  the  yiolence  of  the  poison  some-  ment  of  envoys  accredited  to  a  foreign 
times  causing  it  even  without  the  for-  court;  the  forms  of  international  nego- 
mation  of  the  membrane.  The  most  es-  tiations.  The  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  is 
sential  thing  in  its  treatment  is  to  give  generally  considered  as  the  founder  of 
antitoxin,  keep  up  the  strength  by  food  that  regular  and  uninterrupted  inter- 
^i.-- — 1 — 1.-  — -^  — 1 *.i__«4.s ^_  ^_ between  governments  which  ex- 
present  between  almost  all  the 
in    powers;    thoueh    the    instmc- 

tions  given  by  MachiaveOi  to  one  of  his 

pronounced  in  one  syllable.  In  uttering  friends,  who  was  sent  by  the  Florentine 
a  proper  diphthong  both  vowels  are  Republic  to  Charles  v  (Charles  I  of 
pronounced;  the  sound  is  not  simple,  but  Spain)  show  that  Richelieu  was  not  tiie 
the  two  sounds  are  so  blended  as  to  be  first  to  conceive  the  advantages  that 
considered  as  forming  one  syllable,  as  in  might  be  derived  from  the  correspond- 
void,  hough.  The  term  improper  diph-  ence  of  an  intelligent  agent  accredited 
thong  is  applied  to  the  union  of  one  syl-  at  the  seat  of  a  foreign  government. 
lable  of  two  or  more  vowels,  of  which  Diplomatic  agents  are  of  several  decrees : 
only  one  is  sounded,  as  in  bean.  If  ambassadors ;  2,  envoys  extraorainary 

'Hi'nlixrAclnTif  (drfi-&-dont),  a  term  and  ministers  plenipotentiary;  3,  minis- 
iiipnyoaoni  ^pp^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j.  ters  resident;  4,  eharg^  d^afmn^; 
male  which  develop  two  sets  of  teeth,  a  6,  secretaries  of  legation  and  sltaeMt. 
deciduous  or  milk  set,  and  a  permanent  Their  rank  was  regulated  in  Surope^  in 
set — as  distinct  from  the  monophyodonts*  the  above  order,  by  the  congress  aasem- 
which  develop  only  one  set.  The  major-  bled  at  Vienna  in  1814.  Among  the  Ehiro- 
ity  of  mammals  are  diphyodont,  though  pean  powers  it  is  agreed  that  of  ministers 
the  number  of  teeth  replaced  may  vary;  of  the  same  rank  he  who  arrives  first 
thus  in  man  twenty  teeth  of  the  adult  shall  have  the  precedence  over  his  col- 
are  preceded  by  a  milk  set;  in  the  hare,  leagues.  The  United  States  was  long 
the  anterior  incisors  are  not  so  preceded,  represented  by  ministers  only,  but  now 
but  the  posterior  smaller  incisors  replace  sends  ambassadors  to  the  leading  coan- 
an  earlier  pair.  tries  of  Europe. 

Diplacanthns  </e'nSl'aoMC  Diplomatics  ^^^T^^  ^?^ 

found  only  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  ciphering  ancient  MSS.  It  laid  down 
They  have  small  scales,  a  heterocercal  certain  principles  for  the  systematic  ex- 
tail,  and  two  dorsal  fins  with  a  strong  amination  of  public  docnments,  and 
spine  in  front  taught  the  forms  and  styles  adopted  in 

Tli-n1^ifln«pnn^    (di-pirdo-sk5p).  an  them,  the  titles  and  rank  of  public  offi- 
llipxeiaOSCOpe    instrument   for   indi-  cers  subscribing  them,  etc     Among  the 
eating  the   passage   of  the   sun   or  star  earliest    exponents    of    diplomatics    were 
over  the  meridian,  by  the  coincidence  of  Papebroeck,  an  Antwerp  Jesuit    (1675), 
two  images  of  the  object,  the  one  formed  and  Mabillon    (1681). 
by  single  and  the  other  by  double  deflec-  TOiilnTiTiATiio     (dip-MJ-f5'ni-A),       the 
tion.    It  consists  of  an  equili^teral  hollow  ■yAF*"F'"v***»     simultaneoos     prodoe- 
prism,   two  of  whose  sides  are  silvered  tion    of   two   sounds    of   different  pitch, 
on  the  inside  so  as  to  be  mirrors,  while  due  to  partial  paralysis  of  the  larynx. 
the  third  is  formed  of  glass.    The  prism  Dinlontems  (di-plop'ter-os),  a  fenna 
is  adjusted  so  that  one  of  the  silvened  *'*l'*^l'«'^***«   of   fossil   ganoid   fishes, 
sides  shall  be  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  belonging  to  the  Old   Red  Sandstone. 
meridian,   and    the   transparent   side   to-  1)1111070011  (di-pl6-B6'on),    a   parasitic 
wards  the  object  xripiuzoua  trematode  worm  whidi  in- 

Dinlomn.  (di-pld'ma;  Or.  JtpMmn,  fests  the  gills  of  the  bream,  and  which 
xrxpAuiiia  £j.Qm  diplo6j  to  double  or  appears  to  be  formed  of  two  distinct 
fold),  literally  a  Jocument  folded  but  bodies,  male  and  female,  united  in  the 
once,  and  therefore  divided  into  two  middle,  and  resembling  an  X. 
parts.  It  is  used  to  signify  a  document  DiDnoi  i^^V>^<^\  (^r*  <I«>  di$,  donUe. 
signed  and  sealed,  in  which  certain  •*'*r"v*  and  pno^,  breath),  an  order  of 
rights,  privileges,  dignities,  etc.,  are  con-  fishes,  including  only  the  singuhir  mnd- 
f erred,  especially  a  university  degree,  fishes    (Leptdosiren),   important  an   ex- 
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Sippel 


Dipsomania 


hibiting  the  transition  between  fishes  and 
the  amphibia.  Formerly  Lepidosiren 
was  reckoned  the  lowest  of  the  amphibia. 
now  it  constitutes  the  highest  order  of 
fishes.  The  body  is  fish-like  in  shape» 
covered  with  small,  horny  scales  of  a  cy- 
cloid character;  the  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins  are  represented  by  two  pairs  of  lon^, 
filiform  organs;  the  heart  has  two  auri- 
cles and  one  ventricle,  and  the^  respira- 
tory organs  are  twofold,  consisting  of 
ormnary  gills  opening  externally,  and  of 
true  lungs — formed  by  the  modified 
swimminc-bladder— communicating  with 
the  cesopnagus  by  means  of  an  air  duct 
or  trachea,  whence  the  name.  They  are 
also  called  Proiopteri,  The  combination 
of  respiratory  organs  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  presented  by  the  tailed  amphib- 
ians with  persistent  gills  (perennibran- 
chiate),  as  the  axolotL  This  interest- 
ing group  is  allied  to  the  ganoids  through 
the  Oeratodus  of  Queensland.  The  Z. 
paradova  is  found  in  the  Amazon ;  L,  an- 
necteru  in  the  Gambia. 
TlinnAl  (dip'el),  JoHAWN  Conraj),  a 
.i/x|f|fcx  Qerman  theologian  and  al- 
chemist, born  in  1672.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy, defended  the  orthodox  party  against 
the  Pietists,  led  a  turbulent  life  at  Stras- 
burg,  and  then  joined  the  Pietists  until 
an  onfortunte  tractate  placed  him  in 
disfavor  with  both  parties.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  alchemy,  and  dur^ 
ins  a  residence  at  Berlin  produced  the 
ou  called  after  him  (see  next  article), 
from  which  indirectly  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  Prussian  or  Berlin  blue.  After 
various  adventures-  and  wanderings  in 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Germany  he  died 
in  1734. 

'ninn^Vfl  Oil  ^he  rectified  form  of 
inppei  S  VU,  ^jj^  y^pjj  fgti^  ^^  con- 
taining ammoniac  carbonate,  which  can 
be  obtained  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  animal  matter,  such  as  Btag*s-horn, 
ivory,  or  blood.  The  cruder  form  was 
used  in  medicine,  despite  its  appearance 
and  odor,  until  Dippel  refined  it  His 
oil  was  formerly  prescribed  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic and  diaphoretic,  but  is  no 
longer  used  in  medicine. 
TV-nnAr  (dip'er),  a  bird  of  the  genus 
J/ipper  (7i^|«,^  nuied  to  the  thrushes. 
The  common  dipper,  water-ouzel,  or  wa- 
ter-crow iCinclus  aquaticus)^  is  a  famil- 
iar European  bird;  it  is  about  7  inches 
in  length,  with  a  very  short  tail,  small 
rounded  wings,  and  large,  powerful  feet; 
the  bill  is  of  moderate  length,  straight 
and  slender.  The  male  has  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  dark  brown,  the  throat 
and  breast  white,  belly  rusty.  The  dip- 
per .frequents  streams,  and  feeds  largely 
on  water  insects  and  Urvte.    It  can  dive 


and  walk  under  water,  effecting  its  prog- 
ress   by    grasping    the    stones   with    its 


Dipper  (Cindus  ag-uaiieut), 

feet.  The  song  is  sweet  and  lively. 
Other  species  are  found  in  Asia  and 
America. 

Dipping-needle,  "^^U'^'^X- 

strument  for  showing  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  components  of  the  earth's  magnet- 
ism. In  essentials  the  instrument  consists 
of  a  light  magnetized  steel  bar  supported 
on  a  horizontal  axis  which  passes,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  through  the  center  of 
inertia  of  the  bar.  When  a  needle  thus 
mounted  is  placed  anywhere  not  in  the 
magnetic  equator,  it  dips  or  points  down- 
wards ;  and  if  the  vertical  plane,  in  which 
it  moves,  coincides  with  the  magnetic 
meridian  the  position  of  the  needle  shows 
at  once  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
force.  The  intersection  of  two  or  more 
directions  found  by  making  the  experi- 
ment at  different  places,  indicates  the 
place  of  the  magnetic  pole. 

Diprotodon  <a«;Si'"Slv,Spil?'Sf 

Australia,  allied  to  the  kangaroos. 
DipsaCILS  (dip'sa-kus).    See  Teatel 

Sinsaa  (^^P'sas),  a  genus  of  Asiatic 
Jf  "••*•  and  tropical  American  non- 
venomous  serpents  of  the  family  Colu- 
bridiB,  of  very  elongated  form.  With 
the  ancients  it  was  a  serpent  whose  bite 
was  said  to  produce  a  mortal  thirst 
Dipsomania  (diP-so:mft'ni.a;  Gr.  dijp- 
A#x^ov.Aua.iuc»   ^^^    thirst,    and    mania, 

madness),  a  term  recently  introduced  to 
denote  an  insane  craving  for  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  when  occurring  in  a  con- 
firmed or  habitual  form.  It  is  often  of 
hereditary  origin,  but  may  result  from 
sunstroke,  from  some  injury  to  the  brain, 
or  from  disease.  The  only  remedy  ap- 
pears to  beL  seclusion,  with  enforced  ab- 
stihence  and  healthy  occupation.  Homes 
for  this  purpose  have  been  established, 
in  Britain  and  the  United  States.   ' 
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Siptera  Dirk 


Biptei 


»iH>  (dip'te-ra),  an  order  of  two  DWeciort,  as  in  many  companies  there  ib 
*  era  winged  insects,  of  wliidi  the  a  body  called  EstraordifMiry  Directort, 
common  house-fly  and  the  blae-bottle  are  who  have  little  or  no  business  functions, 
familiar  examples.  They  are  character-  and  are  chosen,  as  a  rule,  on  account  of 
ized  by  a  body  with  slight  coriaceous  their  social  position  imparting  a  decree 
coyerings,  a  trunk  open  beneath,  and  of  distinction  to  the  concern.  Directors 
containing  a  sucker  composed  of  two,  are  appointed  by  a  general  meeting  of 
four,  or  six  lancet-shaped  elongated  the  shareholders  in  the  undertaking,  and 
scales,  two  palpi,  antennae  almost  always  a  certain  number  of  them,  usually  a 
composed  of  three  joints,  large  eyes,  an  third,  retire  every  year.  Ordinary  di- 
abdomen  of  from  four  to  seven  distinct  rectors  are  granted  a  certain  remnnera- 
segments,  tarsi  with  ^ye  joints,  and  two  tion  for  their  services;  The  duUei  and 
short  clubbed  appendages  called  halUres  responsibilities  of  directors  are  defined 
or  balancers,  which  seem  to  be  the  rudi-  by  the  constitution  of  the  company,  or 
ments  of  the  posterior  pair  in  four-  by  the  various  acts  of  legislature  affect- 
wiuffed  insects,  and  are  kept  in  continual  ing  joint-stock  and  other  companies, 
motion.  All  undergo  complete  meta-  Dirftctorv  (di-rek'to-ri),  the  name 
morphosis,  and  all  are  oviparous  except  *'"^^«'*'*/  given  to  a  body  of  five  offi- 
the  Sarcophaga,  which  issue  from  their  cers  to  whom  the  executive  authority  in 
mother  in  shape  of  larvae;  and  the  Pu-  France  was  committed  by  the  conatitu- 
pipara,  which  first  make  their  appear-  tion  of  the  year  III  (1795).  The  two 
ance  as  nymphs.  The  greater  number  legislative  bodies,  called  the  oouneiU^ 
live  on  the  sap  of  flowers,  but  some  feed  elected  the  members  of  the  directorv; 
on  blood,  others  fasten  on  other  animals  one  member  was  obliged  to  retire  yearly, 
to  lick  up  their  perspiration,  their  sores,  and  his  place  was  supplied  bv  election, 
or  various  secretions.  This  body  was  invested  with  the  aothor- 

"ni-nfAroPi^ak  (dip-ter-ft'se-e),  Diptbb-  ity.  which,  by  the  constitution  of  im, 
llipxerace»  ociipBJB:,  an  important  had  been  granted  to  the  king.  By  the 
order  of  Asiatic  exogenous,  polypetalous  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire  the  di- 
trees,  alUed  to  the  maUows  (Malvaceae),  rectory  and  the  constitution  of  the  year 
The  different  species  produce  a  number  III  were  abolished.  It  was  succeeded 
of  resinous,  oily,  and   other  substances;  by  the  consulate. 

one,  a  sort  of  camphor ;  another,  a  fra-  Direct  FrilHarV.  *  method  of  nomi- 
grant  resin  used  in  temples;  and  others,  7^  "l  *x*^€»xj,  mating  candidates 
vamlBhes;  while  some  of  the  commonest  for  office  now  adopted  in  many  of  ttie 

eroduce   pitches,  and   sal,   valuable   tim-  States  of  the  American  Union.      Under 
er.  the  former  method  conventionB  of  elected 

Dintvch  (d^P'tik;  Greek)  originally  delegates  were  held,  who  nominated  the 
xrxpiijTi/iA  gignifies  the  same  as  divlo-  candidates,  usually  those  selected  by  tiie 
ma,  something  folded;  the  double  tablets  party  leaders.  In  the  new  method  of 
of  metal,  ivory,  etc.,  used  by  the  Greeks  direct  primaries  the  candidates  are  voted 
and  Romans.  Diptychs  became  impor-  for  directly  by  the  people,  who  thus  have 
taut  in  the  Christian  church,  in  them  an  immediate  control  over  the  results, 
being  written  the  names  of  popes,  and  Dir^fitrix  (di-rek'trlks)»  in  matbe- 
other  distinguished  persons  who  had  de-  ■*'<■•*  ^v^xxa.  m^tics,  a  line  perpendicn- 
served  well  of  the  church,  to  be  mentioned  lar  to  the  axis  of  a  conic  sectioii,  and  so 
in  the  church  prayers.  Diptychs  also  often  placed  that  the  distance  from  it  of  any 
contained  pictures  of  Biblical  scenes,  etc.  point  in  the  curve  is  to 

DipnS.    See  Jerloa.  ^l.f  CT  tS'e  ft^HS 

Dinvre  (dl'pir),  a  mineral  consisting  a  constant  ratio;  also, 
'^*-rJ^^  chiefly  of  silicate  of  alumina,  the  name  given  to  any 
with  small  proportions  of  the  silicates  of  line,  whether  straight  or 
soda  and  lime.  Its  name  indicates  the  not,  that  is  required  for 
double  effect  of  fire  upon  it  (Gr.  dt,  dou-  the  description  of  a 
ble,  pyr,  fire)  in  producing  first  phos-  curve.  The  directrix  of 
phorescence  and  then  fusion.  a  parabola  is  a  line  per- 

DiWB,    orKui«Nii,M.     SeeFurfe..      f^^J^y^^*^ 

THrefitora  (di-rek'turs),  persons  elect-  tance  from  the  vertex  is  equal  to  the 
xrxj.^vvvxD  ^  ^  jjj^^  together  at  distance  of  the  vertex  from  the  focus, 
short  fixed  intervals  and  consult  about  Thus  a  b  is  the  directrix  of  the  parabola 
the  affairs  of  corporations  or  joint-stock  v  B  d,  of  which  f  is  the  focus, 
compapies,  and  to  advise  and  assist  the  T)irk  (^^i*!^)'  ^  ^^^^  ^  dagger  fonaer^ 
manager.     These   ^s   termed    Ordinarff  ^*^^  ly  QBed  as  a  weapon  of  offense 
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Dirk-hartog  Island 


Disease 


by  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  Dirks 
are  worn  by  midshipmen  and  cadets  of 
the  royal  navy,  and  still  form  part  of 
the  full  Highland  costume. 

Dirk-hartog  Island,  Z^f^tl^ 

tralia,  45  miles  long  north  to  south,  and 
10  miles  broad. 

Dirt-hl^ds  ^  geology,  layers  of  an- 
Jiin-DeoS;  cient  soU,  such  as  those  in 
the  oolitic  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck 
(Dorset),  which  contain  the  stumps  of 
trees  that  once  grew  in  them. 
'Dioohilitv  (dis-a-bU'i-ti),  in  law,  in- 
lIlsaDlllxy  capacity  to  do  any  legal 
act  It  is  either  absolute,  which  wholly 
disables  the  person;  such  as  outlawry  or 
excommunication — or  partial,  such  as 
infancy,  coverture,  insanity,  or  drunken- 
ness. 

Disbanding  ^J,^- ^,\f'l'r^. 

ment,  or  otiier  body  of  military,  and  re- 
leasing them  from  service,  when  they  are 
no  longer  required,  or  it  may  be  on  ac- 
count of  insubordination. 
"niaharrinff  (dis-bar'ing),  expelling 
iilSDarniig  a  barrister  from  the  bar. 
a  prerogative  which,  in  England,  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  benchers  of  each  of  the 
four  Inns  of  Court  The  party  dis- 
barred may  lodge  an  appeal  with  the 
judges  in  their  capacity  of  visitors. 
Disc  Disk,  the  central  nart  of  a 
a^xav|  radiate  compound  flower  sur- 
rounded by  the  ray.  Also  a  part,  some- 
times cup-shaped,  at  the  base  of  the 
stamens,  consisting  in  some  cases  of 
rudimentary  stamens,  in  others  of  the 
modified  receptacle. — ^In  astronomy  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  face  or  circular 
figure  exhibited  by  the  sun,  moon,  or  a 
planet  in  the  sky. 

Discharge.    See  CaUco-prinUng. 

Discharging  Arch  <,1}»-^b"tteJi 

\  in   the  substar-^   -^^ 

a  wall  to  relie 

f^art  which  is 
t  from  the  si 
cumbent      w  e 
I  Such    ar<c1ie 

commonly  use< 
lintels    anc 
.  headed   openin 

Disci  plei 
Christ,  ^\\ 

sometimes     c  a  1 1  e  a     nu*!..— ;•».  A*»fi 
CAMPBKLLITM,       an       I>««*«to«  Arch. 

American  religious  organisation,  had  its 
beginning  in  1800.    See  Alemander  Camp- 


hell.    The  church  numbers  over  two  and  a 
quarter  million  members. 

Disclaimer  (diB-kiam'er),  in  ^.ts 

stricter  legal  sense,  a 
plea  containic?  renunciation  or  a  denial 
of  some  claim  alleged  to  have  been  made 
by  the  party  pleading. 
lYiq/tA  (clis'l^^)*  an  island  off  the  w. 
^^^^^  coast  of  Greenland,  70  miles 
long,  averaging  50  miles  wide,  lat  about 
70°  N.  It  has  lar|re  coal  deposits. 
DisCOPhora  (dis-kofe-ra),  a  subclass 
*^  ••  of  the  Hydrozoa,  com- 
prising most  of  the  organisms  known  as 
sea-jellies,  jelly-fishes,  sea-nettles,  etc. 
Discord  (dis'kord),  in  music,  a  dis- 
sonant  or  inharmonious  com- 
bination of  sounds,  so  called  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  concord.  See  Dissonance, 
Discount  yis-kount),  the  charge  made 
^  ""^^  by  a  banker  for  interest  of 
money  advanced  by  him  on  a  bill  or  other 
document  not  presently  due.  In  advanc- 
ing money  on  such  security  the  banker 
deducts  the  charge  for  interest  on  his  ad- 
vance from  the  total  amount  represented 
on  the  security,  pays  the  difference, 
which  is  called  the  proceeds  of  the  bill, 
to  the  person  parting  with  it,  and  collects 
the  full  amount  to  reimburse  himself 
for  outlay  and  interest  at  maturity. 
I'opularly,  the  term  discount  is  applied 
to  any  deduction  from  the  full  amount  of 
an  account  made  by  the  party  to  whom  it 
is  paid,  especially  on  prompt  or  early 
payment  When  a  bill  which  has  been 
aiscounted  is  paid  by  the  acceptor  before 
it  is  due.  the  discount  allowed  for  re- 
payment is  called  rebate. 
Discovery  (dis-kov'e-H).  in  law,  the 
•^  act  of  revealing  or  making 
known  any  matter  by  a  defendant  in  his 
answer  to  a  bill  in  chancery.  The  word 
is  also  used  in  reference  to  the  disclosure 
by  a  bankrupt  of  his  property. 
Discrase  (dlsTcras),  an  ore  of  silver, 
consisting  of  antimonv  and 
silver.  It  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms. 
Discus  ^^^®'^""^  ^18  0,  or  DiBK, 
^^  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
a  quoit  of  stone  or  metal,  convex  on  both 
its  sides,  sometimes  perforated  in  the 
middle. 

Disease  (di*-^')t  any  morbid  state  of 
^  the  body,  or  of  any  organ  or 
part  of  the  body.  Diseases  are  described 
as  local  or  constitutional,  idiopathic, 
symptomatic,  epidemic,  endemic,  conta- 
gious, acute,  chronic,  etc.  As  to  their 
classification,  see  Nosology,  The  influ- 
ence of  the  parents  on  the  onraniaation 
of  the  child  is  so  great  that  not  only  pe- 
culiarities of  external  form,  but  ue 
peculiar  constitution,  the  greater  or  lew 
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Diseases  of  Plants  DislocatioiL 


activity  and  development  of  the  orffans,  from  thi 
are  found  to  pass  from  parent  to  cnild.  is  kept 
As  it  is  in  the  particular  state  of  the  tain  deg 


the  low  state  of  temperature  which 
pt  up  at  the  very  point  where  a  cer- 

particular  state  of  the  tain  degree  of  heat  is  essentiaL   Diseases 

several  organs  and  functions  that  a  very  springing  from  the  actions  of  other  or- 

great     part     of     diseases     have     their  ganisms  may  be  classed  as  direct  injn- 

foundation,   the  liability  to   certain  dis-  ries,  alterations  of  tissues  from  the  pres- 

eases  may  be  inherited  with  the  organic  ence  of  larvfe  of  insects,  exhaustion  from 

structure,  and  the  son  attacked  by  vari-  parasitic    insects    or    plants,    especiallj 

ous  complaints  at  the  same  period  of  life  zungL 

in  which  his  father  was.    The  most  im-  Digl^oilOr  Of  a  Bill  (dw-on'or),   the 

portant    hereditary    defect    is    physical  *'*"**^**^*  v*  ■•  *****  refusal  or  neg- 

weakness.  These  diseases  are  called  hered-  lect  to  accept  or  pay  when  due  a  bill  of 

itary;  but  it  is  only  the  predisposition  exchange,  or  promissory  note,  or   draft 


to   them  that  is  inherited.     Hence   the  on  a  banker.     It  is  absolutely  necessarv 
actual  development  of  hereditary  diseases  that    the    holder    of    a    dishonored    bill 
requires     certain     cooperating     circum-  should  give  immediate  notice  of  the  non- 
stances.      Constitutional    diseases    often  payment  to  the  drawers  or  endorsers, 
depend  on  circumstances  which  affect  the  Disinfectant  (^^S'Ui-fekt'ant)  is  any 
fcetus  during  pregnancy.    Among  the  dis-       *»■-»** ^vuc*-i*w    gubg^ance  that  destroys 
eases,    the    predisposition    to    which    is  the  germs  and  odors  of  conta^ons  and 
most  frequently  hereditary  are  scrofula,  infectious  diseases.     The  most  important 
hcemophiha    (espedally    bleeding   at   tiie  for  practical  purposes  are  formaldehyde, 
lungs),    and    hemorrhoids,    consumption,  chlorine,  carbolic  add,  sulphurous  add, 
gout,  gravel  and  stone,  cancer,  disorders  Gondy's    fluids    (containing    respectiTdy 
of  the  mind,  hysterical  and  hypochondnac  manganate  and  permanganate  of  potash), 
affections,  apoplexy,  epilepsy  and  organic  and   Burnett's  fluid,   containing  chloride 
diseases  of  particular  parts,  especially  of  of  zinc    Carbolic  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
the  heart     Inherited  diseases  are  much  ettective,    needing,    however,    some    little 
more  difficult  to  cure  than  those  which  care   in   the   handling,   as  it   sometimes 
originate  in  accidental   external   causes,  causes  severe  bums.     It  does  not  in  its 
and  special  care  should  therefore  be  tak-  common  form  mix  with  water,  bat  floats 
en  to  adopt  an  environment  and  mode  of  on  the  surface  undiluted.    For  application 
life  calculated  to  counteract  the  inherited  to  the  skin  Condy*s  fluid  is  one  of  the 
predisposition.     As  to  the  origin  of  cer-  readiest  preparations.    In  cases  of  infee- 
tain  diseases  see  Germ  Theory,  tious  or  contagious  disease,  disinfectanti, 
'n-isAOfiAfi  nf  PI  a  11  f  ft     o^&y  be  divided  such  as  chlorinated  lime  or  carbolic  add, 
4/lseaBes  OI  JrianiS,    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Oioyiid  at  once  be  placed  about  the  bouse, 
classes:  those  produced  by  temperature,  especially   in    the   sickroom*  and  in   the 
excess  or  deficiency  of  moisture  and  lights  passages  and  landing  outside.      A  large 
impure  air,  the  composition  of  the  soil,  sheet  also  should  be  nailed  so  as  to  hang 
and  other  mechanical  or  chemical  agen-  across  the  door,  and  this  should  be  kept 
des;  and  those  produced  by  other  organ-  constantly  wet  with  carbolic  add.     All 
ised    beings,    whether    belonging    to    the  excretions  should  be  instantly  disinfected 
animal  or  vegetable  world.     Too  high  a  and  also  the  doset^  which  receives  tiienL 
temperature  will  produce  an  excitement  In  a  country  place  it  is  best  to  bury  tbem 
inconsistent  with  healthy  growth,  while  in  a  considerable  depth  of  earth.    Every 
a  low  temperature  destroys  the  connec-  article  of  dothing  and  furniture  should 
tion  between  the  cells,  and  is  one  of  the  be  carefully  treated,  as  the  germs  may 
chief  causes  of  cancer.     In  the  absence  lurk  in  them  and  break  out  after  a  lapse 
of  light  the  chemical  changes  necessary  of  months  or  years, 
to    the    complete    development    of     the  Disintefirrator  (^iS'ii^'te-grft-tur),  a 
chlorophyll  will  not  take  place,  and  the  •*'*»***  "^6  *«'«'^*   machine  for  pnlveris- 

Slant  IS  in  consequence  blanched.     Ten-  ing   and   sometimes   for   mixing   variou 

er  tissues,  however,   frequently  require  materials,  such  as  rock,  asphalt,  ore,  ar- 

{>rotection  from  a  too  free  admission  of  tifidal  manures,  sugars,  com,  the  ingre- 

ight     In  tropical  forests,  unhealthy  to  dients  of  mortar,  etc. 

man,  certain  vegetables  find  a  congeniid  Difllr.   See  DUo 
atmosphere,  but  in  most  cases  pore  air 

is  indispensable,  as  shown  by  the  difficulty  Bislofiation  (dis-15-kft'shun),  a  mo- 
ot cultivating  plants  in  the  heart  of  •*'*"* v^"***^**  gical  term  appUed  to 
towns.  Few  things  are  more  prejudicial  cases  in  which  the  articulating  surfaces 
to  plant  life  than  excess  of  moisture,  of  the  bones  have  been  forced  out  of 
parUy  from  its  immediate  action  on  the  their  proper  relations.  The  particular  dis- 
tender  tissues  of  the  roots,  and  partly  location  takes  its  name  either  from  the 
from  decomposition,  but,  more  than  all,  joint  itself  or  its  furthest  bone,  and  ie 
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Dismal  Swamp,  Disraeli 

called  compound  when  accompanied  with  pnower  of  the  crown  still  exists.    In  eccle- 

an  external  wound.     The  most  common  siastical  matteis  a  bishop  may  grant  a 

dislocations  are  those  of  the  hip»  shoulder,  dispensation    allowing    a    clergyman    to 

elbow,  knee  and  ankle,  and  the  chief  ob-  hold  more  than  one  benefice  or  to  absent 

stacle  to  their  reduction  is  the  spasmodic  himself  from  his  parish. 

and   violent   contraction    of   the   muscles   T)isTieiI8atorv  (diB-pen'sa-to-ri),  the 

consequent    upon    them,    the    application  '^'^y^"''»^^^*-j    game     as     Pharmaco- 

of  considerable  force  often  being  neces-  porta   (which  see). 

sary  to  set  the  Joint     Chloroform  is  of  DisnerfiiOTL  (ais-per'shun),  an  opti- 

great  use.  not  only  in  preyenting  pain,  ^'-^yvxpxvA*.  ^^^  term  applied  to  the 
ut  in  relaxing  the  muscles.  The  most  angular  separation  experienced  by  the 
dangerous  dislocations  are  those  of  the  component  rays  of  a  pencil  of  light  on 
bones  of  the  spine. — In  geology  it  signi-  emerging  from  a  refracting  medium 
fies  the  displacement  of  parts  of  rocks  or  whose  surfaces  are  not  parallel  to  each 
portions  of  strata  from  the  situations  other,  e,ff.f  the  common  prism.  The  length 
they  originally  occupied.  of  the  spectrum  and  the  relative  space 

Dismal  Swamn  *  large  tract  of  occupied  by  the  colored  rays  vary  greatly 
x^AOAucM  MwnAu^i  marshy  land^  begin-  according  to  the  refracting  medium,  the 
ning  a  little  south  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  spectrum  from  a  prism  of  oil  of  cassia 
and  extending  into  North  Carolina,  con-  being  two  or  three  times  longer  than  one 
taining  150,000  acres ;  30  miles  long,  formed  by  a  glass  prism, 
from  north  to  south,  and  10  broad.  This  DisTiORitiOTL  (ais-pd-zish'un),  in 
tract  was  formerly  covered  with  trees,  ^•^"1'vbj.vxva*.  g^otch  law,  is,  in  its 
with  almost  im^rvious  brushwood  be-  general  acceptation,  a  deed  by  which  a 
tween  them,  but  it  has  now  in  part  been  person  provides  for  the  general  disposal 
cleared  and  drained.  In  the  midst  of  the  of  his  property  heritable  and  movable, 
swamp  is  a  lake,  called  Drummond'a  after  his  death,  equivalent  to  a  will  or 
Pondf  7  miles  in  length.  A  navigable  testament;  also  a  conveyance  of  prop- 
canal  through  the  swamp  connects  Ches-  erty. 

apeake  Bay  and  Albemarle  Sound.  TViaroAli      Benjjjon.      See  B«aoofi«- 

Dismafi  (dU'mas).    St.,   the   name   of  •I'Asrucii,    ^^ 

MiMAAxno  jjjg  penitent  thief,  according  D^TarftftH  (diz-rftVli),  Isaao,  man  of 
to  medisBval  legends.  ^  Aoxa»c**   letters,   and    father   of   the 

THflTtorf  (dis'part),  the  difference  be-  well-known  statesman,  was  bom  in  En- 
.UXttpaiTb  ^^ggjj  ^jjg  aemidiameter  of  the  field,  Middlesex,  in  1766.  His  father, 
base  ring  at  the  breech  of  a  gun  and  that  Beniamin  D'lsraeli,  a  descendant  of  a 
of  the  ring  at  the  swell  of  the  muzzle.  family  of  Spanish  Jews  which  had  set- 
Disnensarv  (dis-pen'sa-rl),  a  public  tied  at  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century  to 
"^■^^^  institution,  primarily  in-  escape  the  Inquisition,  came  over  to 
tended  for  the  poor,  where  medical  advice  England  in  174»  and  made  a  large  for- 
is  given  and  medicines  are  furnished  free,  tune.  Isaac  D'Israeli,  however,  uiowed 
or  sometimes  fur  a  small  charge.  It  is  a  strong  repugnance  to  commerce,  and 
distinguished  from  a  hospital  in  having  was  finally  permitted  to  follow  his  liter- 
no  beds.  Dispensaries  are  found  in  most  ary  bent.  An  anonymous  reply  to  Peter 
large  towns  in  the  United  States  and  Pindar,  entitled  On  the  AhuMe  of  Satire, 
Europe.  In  the  Old  World  they  ori^-  was  followed  in  1791-1793  by  the  appear- 
nated  in  monasteries.  The  oldest  one  in  ance  of  his  Curioaitiea  of  Literature,  the 
the  United  States  was  opened  in  New  success  of  which  determined  much  of  his 
York  in  1790.  afterwork.     His  Essau  on  the  Literary 

TlianATiaafinn  (dis-pen-sa'shun)  is  Character  was  published  in  1795,  and 
j/ispcuDatiuu  ^jjg  ^^^  Yij  which  an  some  time  afterwards  a  volume  of  ro- 
exception  is  made  to  the  rigor  of  the  law  mantle  tales,  The  Loves  of  Mejnoun  and 
in  favor  of  some  person.  The  pope  may  Leila,  Between  1812  and  1822  appeared 
release  from  all  oaths  or  vows,  and  may  the  Calamitiee  of  Authors,  Quarrels  of 
sanction  a  marriage  within  the  prohib-  Authors  and  Inquiry  into  the  Literary 
ited  degrees  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  ex-  and  Political  Character  of  James  I;  the 
empt  from  obedience  to  the  disciplinary  three  being  afterwards  published  coUec- 
enactments  of  the  canon  law.  In  Eng-  tively  under  the  title  or  Miscelianies  of 
land  the  monarch  claimed,  in  former  Literature.  In  1828  appeared  the  com- 
times,  a  similar  dispensing  power  in  civil  mencement  of  his  Life  and  Reign  of 
law,  but  the  prerogative  was  so  much  Charles  I,  a  work  completed  in  1881. 
abused  by  James  II  that  it  was  abol-  An  affection  of  the  eyes  put  an  end  to  a 
ished  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  power  projected  life  of  Pope  and  a  history  of 
0^  commuting  sentences  in  capital  cases  English  Freethinkers,  but  in  1841  he 
is  the  only  form  in  which  the  dispensing  published  a  selectioB  from  his  MSS.  nn- 
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Diss  Distemper 

der  the  title  of  Amenitiea  of  Literature,  picture  is  drawn  out  of  focus  ^radaallj, 

He  died  in  1848.    The  ffreater  part  of  his  and     a     second     substituted,     which     is 

life  was  passed  in  his  library.  brought  gradually   into   focus,   thus   pro- 

Sifla   (<^^b)»  '^  ^<>^"^  o'  Bngland,  Nor-  ducing    the    hace    and    brilliancy    which 

^*""    folk,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  18  miles  have   gained   this   sort   of  exhibition   its 

south   by   west   from   Norwich.      It   was  name.     If  two   lanterns   are   used,    they 

formerly   noted   for   the   manufacture   of  are  placed  side  by  side  with  their  lens 

*  Suffolk    hempen    doth,'    worsted    yam  tubes    slightly    convergent,    so    that    the 

and  knit  hosiery.    Pop.  3769.  images     may     be     superposed     on     tiie 

SlMeizm    (^-oe'iin),    or   DissKiBiN,  screen.    By  means  of  a  reyolying  shutter 

^AooMAstAM,    ^  j^^^  jg  ^g  dispossessing  either  lantern  can  be  wholly  or  partiaUy 

one  of  a  freehold  estate,  or  interrupting  shut  off  and  the  image  of  other  lanterns 

his    seizin.     Of    freeholds    only    can    a  be  correspondingly  disclosed, 

seizin     be     had,     or     a  disseizin     done.  DigsoiiaiLCe  i^^^'  u-nans) ,   in  music, 
Whether  an  entry  upon  lands  is  or  is  not  «m*v**   ^j^^^  effect  which  results 

a  disseizin  will  depend  partly  upon  the  from    the   union    of   two   sounds   not  in 

circumstances   of   the   entry    and    partly  accord    with   each   other.      The   ancients 

upon  the  intention  of  the  party,  as  made  considered    thirds    and    sixths    as   disso- 

known  by  his  words  or  acts.  nances ;  and,  in  fact,  every  chord  except 

IViaoATif  A-pfl  (dis-ent'ers),   the  common  the  perfect  concord  is  a  dissonant  choid. 

.UlttSCUtcm  jj^jjjg  Y>y  which  in  Britain  The  old   theories  include  an  infinity  of 

all    Christian    denominations,    excepting  dissonances,  but  the  present  received  sys- 

that    of   the    Established    Churches,    are  tem    reduces    them    to    a    comparatively 

usually    designated,    though    in    acts    of  small   number.     The   most   common   are 

parliament    It    generally    includes    only  those  of  the  tonic  against  the  second,  the 

Frotestant   dissenters,    Roman    Catholics  fifth  against  the  sixth,  or  (the  moat  fie- 

being    referred    to    under    their    specific  Quent    of    all)    the    fourth    against   the 

name.     The    most    important    bodies    of  fifth. 

English  dissenters  are  the  different  bod-  TllRt.fl.ff  (ciis'taf).  the  first  instmment 
ies  of  Methodists,  the  Congregationalists  employed  in  spinning.    It  con- 

and  the  Baptists ;  and  of  Scotch  dissent-  sisted  of  a  staff,  on  one  end  of  which  the 

ers,    the    Free    Church   and    the    United  wool   or   flax   was   rolled.     The  spinner 

Presbyterian      Church.       The      Noncon-  held  it  in  the  left  hand,  and  drew  out 

formists  were  dissenters  from  the  Eng-  the  fibers  with   the   right   at  the  same 

lish  Church.  time   twisting   them.     A  small   piece  of 

TMaaATififl  (dis'sen-tis),  a   town  of  wood  called  a  spindle  was  attached  to 

.UlSSClitlS  Switzerland,  canton  Grisons,  the  thread,  the  weight  of  which  carried 

about  3800  ft.  above  the  sea,  at  the  June-  it  down  as  it  was  formed.     When  the 

tion   of   the   Middle   and   Vorder   Rhine,  spindle    reached    the   ground   the   thread 

with  a  Benedictine  abbey  established  in  which  had  been  spun  was  wound  roand 

614.    Pop.  1400.  it,  and  it  was  then  again  fastened  near 

TliMA/kiofiATi    (dis-s5-8hi-a'shun).    a  the  beginning  of  the  new  thread. 

iilSSOCiauoa   chemical  term  used   to  DistemDer  (di8-tem'p*r),  a  disease  of 
express  the  partial  decomposition  which  vv4*Ayv*    ^^^    ^^^    commonly    con- 

talces    place    when    chemical    compounds  sidered   as   of  a   catarrhal    nature.     la  | 

are  exposed   to  a  high  temperature ;  as  most  cases  a  running  from  the  noee  and 

when  by  the  passage  of  steam  through  eyes  is  one  of  the  first  and  diief  symp-  I 

a    white-hot   platinum    tube    some   of   it  toms,  the  defluction  becoming  after  some  { 

is  decomposed  and  an  explosive  mixture  time  mucous  and  purulent.     The  animal  j 

of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  be  collected,  is  subject  to  violent  fits  of  coughing  com-  I 

In  his  writings  on  dissociation  Ste.  Claire  bined   with   vomiting,   loses   its   appetite, 

Deville  uses  the  term  in  a  more  extended  its    flesh     begins   to   waste,    and    &  the 

sense,  as  denoting   the   separation  of  a  disease  be  virulent,  symptoms  of  affection 

body  into  its  constituents   (whether  sim-  of  the  brain  manifest  t&emselves,  acoam- 

ple  or  compound)    at  a  temperature  in-  panied   by   fits,   paralysis,  or  convnlsire 

ferior  to  that  at  which  its  composition  is  twitchings.     In  tne  first  stage  of  the  dis- 

usually  seen  to  take  place.  ease    laxatives,    emetics,    and    occadooal 

TliaanliriTicy  ViAHTs  (di-solv'ing)    are  bleeding  are  the  principal  remedies;  dia^ 

lilSSOlYlIL^  YICWB   paintings  upon  rhoea  Aould  be  checked  b/  astringents. 

Slass   magnified   and   thrown   with   great  and  to  reduce  the  violence  of  the  fits  wans 

istinctness  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  bathing    and    antispasmodics    should   be 

one  or  two  magic  lanterns  with  strong  resorted  to.     The  distemper  is  generally 

lenses,  and  illuminated  by  the  oxyjiydro-  contagious,    and   occors    but   once  in  a 

gen  light     If  one   lantern   Is   used  the  lifetime. 
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Distemper  Distillation 

Distemner  (Italian,  tempera),  in  water,  the  distilled  liquid  trickling  out  at 
'^  painting,  a  preparation  of  o.  The  cold  water  round  the  worm  re- 
opaque  color  mixed  in  a  watery  glue,  such  quires  to  be  continually  renewed,  as 
as  size,  white  of  egg,  or  gum.  It  is  used  it  absorbs  the  heat.  When  the  mix- 
now  chiefly  in  scene-painting  and  in  ture  to  be  distilled  consists  of  two  or 
paper  for  walls,  but  was  employed  in  more  liquids  of  different  boiling-points, 
the  higher  departments  of  art  before  the  such  as  alcohol  pnd  water,  the  more 
introduction  of  oil-painting  in  the  fif-  volatile  comes  off  first,  accompanied  by  a 
teenth  century.  Distemper  is  painted  on  certain  proportion  of  the  vapor  of  the 
a  dry  surface,  fresco  on  wet  mortar  or  other,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible  com- 
plaster.  pletely  to  separate  bodies  by  one  distilla- 

Distich  (^s'tik),  a  couplet  of  verses,   tion.   This  is  effected  by  repeated  success- 
"^   especially  one  consisting  of  a   ive   distillations    of    the    liquid    with    or 
Latin  or  Greek  hexameter  and  pentam-  without  the  addition  of  substances  to  re- 
eter,  making  complete  sense.  tain  the  impurities.     When  the  produc- 

Distillfttion  (dls-ti-l&'shun),  the  tion  of  one  of  the  ingredients  only  is 
a/AaifXAxai/xvii.  volatilization  and  subse-  aimed  at  by  this  process,  it  is  called 
quent  condensation  of  a  liquid  by  a  rectification,  but  when  it  is  desired  to 
special  apparatus,  resulting  in  a  separa-  separate  and  collect  nil  the  liquids  pres- 
tion  of  the  liquid  from  a  mixture.  The  ent,  or  to  divide  a  mixture  into  portions 
operation  is  performed  by  heating  the  lying  within  certain  ranges  of  tempera- 
crude  liquid  or  mixture  in  a  retort  or  ture  ascertained  either  by  the  thermometer 
vessel  known  as  the  ^ody  of  the  still,  or  by  the  amount  of  liquor  run  off,  or  by 
This  is  made  of  various  shapes  and  the  appearance  of  the  distillate^  etc.,  the 
materials,  and  is  closed  with  the  excep-  process  is  called  fractional  distillation, 
tion  of  a  slender  neck  which  opens  into  In  the  laboratory,  distillation  is  employed 
the  condenser,  a  long  tube  through  which  for  purifying  water,  for  recovering  alco- 
the  hot  vapor  from  the  still  is  passed,  hoi  and  ether,  and  for  the  preparation, 
The  tube  is  kept  at  a  sufficiently  low  purification,  and  separation  of  a  great 
temperature  to  cause  the  vapor  to  con-  number  of  bodies.  On  the  large  scale 
dense,  the  common  method  of  securing  distillation  is  employed  in  the  prepara- 
this  being  to  surround  the  tube  with  a  tion  of  potassium,  sodium,  zinc,  mercury ; 
constantly  renewed  stream  of  cold  water,  of  sulphuric  acid,  ether,  chloroform,  sul- 
In  some  cases  ice  or  a  freezing  mixture  phide  and  chloride  of  carbon,  essential 
may  be  required  to  effect  condensation,  oils  and  perfumes;  purification  of  coal 
On  a  large  scale  the  condensing  tube  is  and  wood  tar,  and  the  products  obtained 
coiled  round  and  round  in  a  tub  or  box,  from  them ;  and,  most  extensive  of  all, 
and  is  known  as  a  tcorm.  From  the  end  the  manufacture  of  whisky,  brandy,  or 
of  it  the  vapor,  condensed  into  a  liquid,  other  spirit.  Sea-water  is  also  distilled 
drops  or  distils  into  a  receiver.  The  in  many  cases  for  drinking  or  cooking 
simplest  case  of  distillation  is  that  of  purposes.  Destructive  distillation  differs 
water  containing  solid  matter  in  solution,  from  the  preceding  in  this  respect,  that 
the  solid  matter  remaining  behind  in  the  the  original  substance  is  not  merely 
still  or  retort  while  the  water  trickles  separated  into  the  bodies  bv  the  mixture 
pure  into  the  receiver.     The  cut  which   of  which  it  is  formed,  but  is  so  acted  on 

that  it  is  completely  decomposed,  and 
bodies  are  produced  which  had  no  ex- 
istence in  the  original  matter.  The  term 
is  restricted  to  the  action  of  heat  upon 
complex  organic  substances  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air.  The  products  of  de- 
structive distillation  are  numerous  and 
varied.  On  the  manufacturing  scale  the 
process  is  conducted  sometimes  for  one 
part,  sometimes  for  another  part  of  the 
products.  Goal,  for  example,  is  distilled 
primarilv  for  the  gas,  but  also  for  am- 
moniacal  water,  benzol,  anthracene,  and 
Dirtilling  Appantiu.  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  the  fixed  carbon 

,     ^  ,        ,     ,  or  coke,  the  volatile  portions  being  neg- 

represents  a  simple  form  of  still,  shows  lected  and  practically  wasted.  Wood  is 
B,  a' copper  boiler,  the  'body*  of  the  stilL  distilled  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  pyro- 
A  being  the  'head,'  and  c  the  'neck,*  ligneous  acid  and  the  tar,  partly  for  the 
which  communicates  with  the  spiral  worm  charcoal.  Bones  are  distilled  for  the 
D  placed  in  a  vessel  which  contains  cold  sake  of  the  charcoal,  though  the  oil  is  also 
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Distoma  IMu 

collected.  Shale  is  dUtUled  solely  for  each  State,  bat  the  larger  States  liaT« 
the  sake  of  the  oil.  more  than  one. 

Distoma  <^J!fr'o%^'.*cto'SSV'^'S:  district  of  Columbia,  f^  <^<^ 

cal  worms  or  flukes,  inhabiting  yarious  Districts  C>onobeb8ioival,  the  divi- 
parts  in  different  animals.  D.  hepati-  •*'*o«'**^«'»>  sions  in  the  United  States 
cum,  or  common  liver  fluke,  InhabitB  which  each  return  a  representatiTe  to 
the  gall-bladder  or  ducts  of  the  liver  Congress.  Their  number  varies  at  differ- 
in  sheep,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  ent  times,  being  fixed  after  each  decen- 
known  as  the  rot    They  have  also  been  nial  census. 

discovered  in  man   (though  rarely),  the  Ditcll  (^^^)*    ^   trench   in    the    earth 

horse,    the   hog,    the    rabbit,    birds,    etc  *'*•'*'**  made  by  digging,  particularly  a 

In  form  it  is  ovate,  flattened,  ana  pre-  trench    for    draining    wet    land,    or    for 

sents   two  suckers    (whence  the  name),  making  a  fence  to  guard  enclosures,  or 

of  which   the  anterior  is  perforated  by  for  preventing  an  enemy  from  approach- 

the  aperture  of  the  mouth.     A  branched  ing  a   town   or  fortress.     In   the  latter 

water-vascular    system    is    present,    and  sense  it  is  called  also  a  fosse  or  moat 

opens   posteriorly   bv   a   small   aperture,  and  is  dug  round  the  rampart  or  wall 

All  the  animals  of  this  genus  present  the  between  the  scarp  and  counterscarp.     ^>ee 

phenomenon    known    as    'alternation    of  Fortification, 

generation.'  TlitlivrRmliiifl    C^  ^  ^  ^'^'^  *  ™'  bus), 

Difltrasfi  (dis-tres') ,  in  law,  is  the  tak-  ^i^iiyramous    Dith'yramb,     in 

x/Aoifj.v;DB  jjjg  q£  ^  personal  chattel  of  Greek  literature,  a  poem  sung  in  honor 

a  wrongdoer  or  a   tenant,   in   order   to  of  the  god  Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  at  his 

obtain  satisfaction   for  the  wrong  done  festivals.      It  was  composed  in  a  lofty 

or  for  rent  or  service  due.    If  the  party  and  often  inflated  style;  hence  the  term 

whose  goods  or  cattle  are  seized  disputes  is  applied  to  any  poem  of  an  impetuous 

the    injury,    service,    duty,    or   rent,    on  and  irregular  character, 

account  of  which  the  distress  is  taken,  Ditmarshes  (d  1 1'  marsh-es ;  German, 

he  may  replevy  the  things  taken,  giving  •*'*■'*"<»* "-"^^   D  i  t  h  marachen) ^  a  dis- 

bonds,  at  tiie  same  time,  to  return  them  trict  of  Holstein,  in  Germany,  consisting 

or  pay  damage  in  case  the  party  making  •f  a  monotonous  flat  stretching  along  the 

the  distress  shows  that  the  wrong  has  German   Ocean,  between  the   monthiB  ot 

been  done,  or  the  service  or  rent  is  due.  the  Elbe   and   the   Eider,   and   so   little 

Another  description  of  distress  is  that  of  raised  above  the  sea  as  to  require  the 

attachment,  to  compel  a  party  to  appear  protection  of  strong  embankments,     ^e 

before  a  court  when  summoned  for  this  area  is  500  sq.  miles,  and  the  total  pop. 

purpose.    T^e  distresses  most  frequently  above  70,000. 

made  are  on  account  of  rent  and  taxes  Dittanv  (^t'a-ni),   the  popular  name 

and  damage-feasance.  ^xvva,±M.j   ^£   ^^^   plants   of    the    genus 

Distribution  of  Animals   \^.^^.  f^^^^^  ?„Vcf  t  le*iSei[£rSSSS 

shun).     See  Zoology,  region.    The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  lar^ 

TOa+rihTifinn  nf  PlftTifft  See  Bo*-  white  or  rose-colored  flowers  are  in 
lilSXnDILUOIL  01  rianiS.      ^^^  terminal   racemes.      The  whole   plant  is 

'Hia'l-TnAt  Aftnt^Air  (dis'trikt),  the  covered  with  oily  glands,  and  the  secreted 
lilSl^nCt  XlilfOrucjr  public  prosecu-  oil  is  so  volatile  that  in  hot  weather 
tor  within  a  defined  district  One  is  its  vapor  becomes  slightly  inflammable, 
elected  in  each  county  in  each  state,  and  D.  Fraxinella  and  D,  alhu»  are  found  in 
the  Federal  government  also  appoints  one  gardens.  The  dittany  of  the  United 
for  each  United  States  judicial  district  States  is  CunUa  Mariana,  a  labiate  plant 
The  state  district  attorney  prosecutes  The  dittany  of  Crete  is  Originum 
criminals  before  the  state  courts,  while  Diotamnus,  and  the  bastard  dittany  is  a 
the  government  official  prosecutes  offences  species  of  Marruhium  (horehoond),  both 
against  the  Federal  government  and  con-  labiates. 

ducts  civil  actions  in  Its  behalt  Sin   (^^'^)*    &&    island    of    Hindustan. 

TO  of  in  nf  f!nTir+a  (dis'trikt),  an  im-  "^  **  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  on 
lilSirii^t  VrUurtB  portant  series  of  the  northwest  coast,  off  the  south  ex- 
courts  in  the  United  States,  each  under  tremity  of  Gujerat  from  which  it  is 
a  single  judge,  and  having  original  juris-  separated  by  a  very  narrow  channeL  It 
diction  in  civil,  criminal  and  admiralty  is  7  miles  in  length,  from  c  to  w.,  and  2 
causes,  in  which  the  general  government  miles  in  greatest  breadth  from  n.  to  b. 
or  officers  of  the  government  are  con-  On  a  point  on  the  east  end  of  the  island 
cemed.  They  are  now  over  one  hundred  stands  the  town  of  Din.  It  was  formerly 
in  number.     Generally  there  is  one  for  the  seat  of  a  considerable  commerce,  bat 
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Diuretics  Diving-bell 


is  now  a  place  of  no  importance.  Pop.  these  perform  work  of  extraordinary  fine- 
of  island,  14,G14.  ness  and  accuracy. 

1riiTirAfi/»fl  (dX-a-refiks),  medicines  in-  Tliiri.iiiiri  Libi-dibi,  or  Lzbi-davi.  the 
.l/iureucs  jgjj^g^  ^^  increase  the  se-  ^^^^  *"^^>  pods  of  Cafsalpinia  cortana, 
cretion  and  discharge  of  nrine.  They  a  tree  which  grows  in  tropical  America, 
either  act  directly  on  the  kidneys,  excit-  and  a  member  of  the  family  which  yields 
ing  these  organs  to  increased  action;  or  sapan,  brazil,  and  other  red  woods.  The 
indirectly  by  first  influencing  the  circula-  pods  are  about  1  inch  broad  and  3  inches 
tion.  Of  the  first  class  are  squill,  broom,  long,  but  are  generally  bent  or  curled  up. 
juniper,  alcohol,  potash,  etc.;  of  the  They  are  highly  astringent,  containing  a 
second,  digitalis,  elaterium,  cream  of  tar-  large  proportion  of  tannic  and  gallic  acids, 
tar,  etc  for  which  reason  they  are  used  by  tan- 

Dinma.  (^l-ur'na),  a  name  sometimes  ners  and  dyers. 

.A/xuxuoi  giyen  to  tiie  diurnal  lepidopte-  Divination  (div-i-nft'shun),  the  act  of 
roug  insects  or  butterflies.  ^j.vx**c*vxvaj.    divining ;  a  foretelling  fu- 

Sivan  (di-van')f  a  Persian  word  hav-  ture  events,  or  discovering  things  secret 
x/Avau  jjjg  several  significations.  It  is  or  obscure,  by  the  aid  of  superior  be- 
uaed  in  Turkey  for  the  highest  council  of  ings,  or  by  other  than  human  means, 
state,  the  Turkish  ministry ;  also  for  a  In  ancient  times  divination  was  divided 
large  hall  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  into  two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial. 
Among  several  oriental  nations  this  name  Natural  divination  was  supposed  to  be 
is  given  to  certain  collections  of  lyric  effected  by  a  kind  of  inspiration  or 
poems  oy  one  author.  The  divana  of  divine  afflatus;  artificial  divination  was 
Hafia  and  Saadi,  the  Persian  poets,  are  effected  by  certain  rites^  experiments,  or 
among  the  most  important  In  Western  observations,  as  by  sacrifices,  observation 
Europe  the  term  is  applied  to  a  caf4,  of  entrails  and  flight  of  birds,  lots,  omens, 
and  to  a  kind  of  cushioned  seat  positions  of  the  stars,  etc    Among  modes 

Divers  (di'verz),  birds  remarkable  for  of  divination  were:  awinomancy, by  tLxea; 
.A/XVCX9  the  habit  of  diving.  The  divers  helomancVf  by  arrows;  bibliomanoy,  by 
(Golymbidce)  are  a  family  of  swimming  the  Bible;  oneiromancy,  by  dreams; 
birds  (Nata tores),  characterized  by  a  purotnancy,  by  fire,  etc 
strong,  straight,  rather  compressed  Divine  IRi^Tlt  (di-vin'),  the  claim 
pointed  bill  about  as  long  as  the  head;  *'*»*****  **»xg^w  ^^^  ^p  ^^  ^^^  sover- 
a  short  and  rounded  tail;  short  wings;  eigns  or  their  supporters  to  the  absolute 
thin,  compressed  legs,  placed  very  far  obedience  of  subjects  as  ruling  by  ap- 
back,  and  the  toes  completely  webbed,  pointment  of  God,  insomuch  that,  al- 
They  prey  upon  fish,  which  they  pursue  though  they  may  themselves  submit  to  re- 
under  water,  making  use  partly  of  their  strictions  on  their  authority,  yet  subjects 
wings,  but  chiefiy  of  their  J^egs  and  endeavoring  to  enforce  those  restrictions 
webbed  feet  in  their  subaqueous  progres-  by  resistance  to  their  sovereign's  acts 
sion.  The  leading  species  are  the  great  are  considered  guilty  of  a  sin.  The  most 
northern  diver  (t/olymhu8  glaciilUs),  the  recent  claim  of  this  character  is  that 
red-throated  diver  (0.  aeptentriondUs) ,  made  by  William  II  of  Germany, 
and  the  black-throated  diver  (C,  Arcti-  Divin0*  (j^i^'ing),  the  art  or  act  of 
CU9).  These  birds  inhabit  the  Arctic  •*'*»***-6  descending  into  water  to  con- 
seas  of  the  New  and  Old  worlds;  they  siderable  depths,  and  remaining  there  for 
are  abundant  in  the  Hebrides,  Norway,  a  time.  The  uses  of  dhing  are  im- 
Sweden  and  Russia.  The  great  north-  portant,  particularly  in  fishing  for  pearls, 
em  diver,  loon,  or  ember  goose,  is  about  corals,  sponges,  examining  the  founda- 
2%  feet  long,  and  is  of  handsome  plum-  tions  of  bridges,  recovering  valuables 
age.  from  sunken  ships,  and  the  like.    Without 

Dividend  (dlv'i-dend).  literally  what  the  aid  of  artificial  appliances  a  skilful 
•*'*'***'**  is  to  be  divided,  a  term  diver  may  remain  under  water  for  two, 
used  in  arithmetic  and  in  reference  to  or  even  three  minutes;  accounts  of 
stocks,  etc  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  the  longer  periods  are  doubtful  or  absurd, 
interest  or  profit  of  stocks  divided  among,  Various  methods  have  been  proposed  and 
and  paid  to,  the  proprietors.  It  also  sig-  ennnes  contrived  to  render  diving  more 
nifies  the  payment  made  to  creditors  out  safe  and  easy.  The  great  object  in  all 
of  the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  these  is  to  furnish  the  diver  with  fresh 

Dividers  (di-v^'ders),  a  pair  of  com-  air,  without  which  he  must  either  make 
'  *  passes  or  similar  instrument,  but  a  short  stay  under  water  or  perish 

Dividing  Enrine.    *    machine    for  See  Divinff'heU,  Diving-dress, 
inYiain^  JMIgine,    marking  the  di-  Divlnff-bell    a    contrivance    for    the 
Tisions  on  the  scales  of  scientific,  mathe-  *'*'***&  mvxx,  pupp^g^  ^f  enabling  per- 
maticsl,  or  other  instruments.     Some  of  sons  to  descend  and  to  remain  below  tiia 
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Diving-dress  Diving-dress 

surface  of  water  for  a  length  of  time,  to  municates  with  an  air-pump  above.  To 
perform  various  operations,  such  as  ex-  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  used  air  there 
amining  the  foundations  of  bridges,  blast-  is  sometimes  another  flexible  tube,  whidi 
ing  rocks,  recovering  treasure  from  is  led  from  the  back  part  of  the  helmet 
sunken  vessels,  etc.  Diving-bells  have  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  in  the 
been  made  of  various  forms,  more  more  improved  forms  of  the  dress^  the 
especially  in  that  of  a  bell  or  hollow  breathed  air  escapes  by  a  valve  so  eon- 
truncated  cone,  with  the  smaller  end  structed  as  to  prevent  water  from  getting 
closed,  and  the  larger  one,  which  is  placed  in,  though  it  lets  the  air  out.  Leaden 
lowermost,  open.  The  air  contained  weights  are  attached  to  the  diver,  and 
within  these  vessels  prevents  them  from  his  shoes  are  weighted,  that  he  may  be 
being  filled  with  water  on  submersion,  so  able  to  descend  a  ladder,  walk  about 
that  the  diver  may  descend  in  them  and  below,  etc.  Communication  can  be  car- 
breathe  freely  for  a  long  time,  provided  ried  on  with  those  above  by  means  of  a 
he  can  be  furnished  with  a  new  supply  cord  running  between  the  diver  and  the 
of  fresh  air  when  the  contained  air  be-  attendants ;  or  he  may  converse  with  them 
comes  vitiated  by  respiration.  This  is  through  a  speaking  tube  or  a  telephonic 
done  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube,  through  apparatus.  One  form  of  diving-dress 
which  air  is  forced  into  the  bell.  A  makes  the  diver  independent  of  any  con- 
form, called  the  nautilus,  has  been  in-  nection  with  persons  above  the  water, 
vented  which  enables  the  occupants,  and  It  is  elastic  and  hermetically  dosed.  A 
not  the  attendants  above,  to  raise  or  sink  reservoir  containing  highly  compressed  air 
the  bell,  move  it  about  at  pleasure,  or  is  fixed  on  the  diver's  back,  which  sup- 
raise  great  weights  with  it  and  deposit  plies  him  with  air  by  a  self-regulating 
them  in  any  desired  spot.  apparatus  at  a  pressure  corresponding  to 

Divin^-dreaS  ^  waterproof  dress  of  his  depth.  When  he  wishes  to  ascend 
ArxTxii.5  u.x«^oo^  India  rubber  cloth  used  he  simply  inflates  his  dress  from  the  rea- 
by  professional  divers,  and  covering  the  ervoir.  Another  form,  known  as  the 
entire  body  except  the  head.  The  dress  Bleuss  dress,  makes  the  diver  also  inde- 
has  a  neck-piece  or  breastplate,  fitted  ];>eudent  of  exterior  aid.  The  helmet  con- 
with  a  segmental  screw  bayonet  joint,  to  tains  a  supply  of  compressed  oxygen,  and 
which  the  head-piece  or  helmet,  the  neck  the  exhaled  breath  is  passed  through  a 
of  which  has  a  corresponding  screw,  can  filter  in  the  breast-piece  which  deprives 
be  attached  or  removed.    The  helmet  has  it  of  its  carbonic  acid,  while  the  nitrogen 

goes  back 'into  the  helmet  to  be  mixed 
with  the  oxygen,  the  supply  of  which  is 
under  the  diver's  own  control,  and  to  be 
successively  breathed.  A  diver  haa  re- 
mained an  hour  and  a  half  under  35  feet 
of  water  in  this  suit. 

A  considerable  enlargement  of  the  field 
of  deep-sea  diving  is  the  result  of  the 
invention  recently  of  a  form  of  diving  ap- 
paratus which  is  unaflFected  by  the  limita- 
tions hitherto  imposed  on  work  of  thii 
kind.  A  possible  depth  of  204  feet  is  rec 
ognized  by  the  British  Admiralty  regula- 
tions under  the  conditions  that  obtain 
with  the  common  form  of  diving  suit.  Yet 
this  depth  has  probably  never  been 
j  reached.     One  hundred  feet   is  the  rare 

I  descent  of  the  average  diver  and  150  feet 

his  maximum.  With  the  new  apparatus 
a  submergence  of  212  feet  has  been  ob- 
tained, and  this  might  have  been  ind^ 
nitely  extended  had  there  been  a  greater 
depth  of  water  at  the  place  where  the  er- 

Seriment  took  place — Long  Island  Sound 
. ^ uring  the  latter  part  of  1914. 

man  ACo.— o.  Pipe  by  which  sir  is  supplied;  6»  The  new  diving  apparatus  is  coo- 
vidve  by  which  it  escapes.  structed  entirely  of  metal,  is  rigid  and  is 

usually  three  eyeholes,  covered  with  made  of  such  materials  that  it  is  strong 
strong  glass,  and  protected  by  guards,  enough  to  resist  the  ^reat  pressures  found 
Air  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  in  the  depths  to  which  it  can  penetrate, 
which     enters     the     helmet     and     com-  The  material  used  is  an  alloy  of  alumi* 
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num,  and  the  diving  case  weighs  complete  feet,  the  time  of  his  ascent  must  be  not 
about  500  pounds.  When  in  the  air,  the  less  than  one  hour  and  a  half.  In  the 
man  inclosed  in  it  is  incapable  of  impart*  Long  Island  Sound  experiments  the  diver 
ing  movement  to  it,  but  in  the  water,  was  hoisted  to  the  surface  in  87  seconds, 
which  counterbalances  the  dead  weight  of  He  was  totally  unaffected  by  the  abrupt 
the  apparatus,  he  can  easily  move  the  ar-  change  in  pressure,  although  the  deepest 
ticulated  sections  as  well  as  give  himself  he  had  ever  been  was  90  feet,  and  on  that 
motion  through  the  water.  The  articu-  occasion  he  had  suffered  from  bleeding  at 
lated  portion  consists  of  about  50  turning  the  nose  and  ears. 

joints,  fitted  with  leather  packing,  which  Divinin?  B.od  (<li-^ii'ing).  a  wand 
swells  and  has  an  increased  effectiveness  »**"**&  a*^**  qp  twig  of  hazel  or 
under  increased  water  pressure.  To  pre-  willow  used  especially  for  discovering  me- 
vent  the  pressure-force  of  the  deep  sea  tallic  deposits  or  water  beneath  the 
from  jamming  the  joints,  roller  bearings  earth's  surface.  It  is  described  by  G. 
are  so  arranged  about  them  that  freedom  Agricola  (De  re  meiallica.  1546) .  It  has 
of  action  is  constantly  maintained.  The  also  a  modern  interest,  which  is  set  forth 
diving  case  is  not  absolutely  water-tight,  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S.,  the  chief 
nor  is  it  desired  that  it  should  be  so,  as  modern  investigator.  The  use  of  the 
the  slight  leakage  acts  as  a  lubricant  to  divining  rod  at  the  present  day  is  almost 
the  joints,  and  aids  in  their  movements,  wholly  confined  to  water  findipg,  and  in 
The  danger  arising  from  the  intake  of  the  hands  of  certain  persons  it  undoubt- 
water  thus  into  the  diving  case  is  averted  edly  has  produced  results  along  this  line 
by  the  action  of  an  ingenious  pump  appli-  that  are  remarkable,  to  say  the  least.  The 
ance,  which  serves  two  purposes:  that  professional  water-finder  provides  himself 
of  pumpmg  tte  water  out  and  pumping  ^ith  a  forked  twig,  of  hazel,  for  instance, 
the  air  in.  The  diver  in  this  invention  ^hich  twig,  held  in  balanced  equilibrium 
carries  his  pump  with  him  and  has  air  j^  ^^  hands,  moves  with  a  sudden  and 
supplied  to  him  at  atmospheric  pressure,  often  violent  motion,  giving  to  the  on- 
At  the  back  of  the  diving  case  is  a  recess  looker  the  impression  of  life  within  the 
and  in  it  is  installed  a  compact  but  ppw-  twig  itself.  TMs  apparent  vitality  of  the 
?£?l„S?^fril^w-l*!^^%^i?^-?f^«f^^^^  twig  is  the  means  whereby  the  water- 
S^?jri$  '^rj^^^^Lh^V^^vJ^}^^  ^iT  fi^d'r  is  led  to  the  place  where  he  claims 
«Sf^^;«.^«^^fho^-il\Tf?J'^rf^  underground   water  to  exist,   though  its 

pressed  air.  and  the  air  after  performing  «-eaenpp  at  that  narticnlar  snot  waa  h\th. 
its  mechanical  part  of  driving  the  pump,  ^'tT^oflv  ,mi.iKiS?2}  ^^1^  fail,S^ 
iB  exhausted  into  the  suit  for  the  diver  to  f'^i^JTSiZ-  h?«  -i^^^-  ^  *h-  wivl^ 
breathe  and  then  passes  to  the  surface  {f„f?5L  *i^!?„f?!'  ^?,^*  ^}  ^U^^a 
through  the  free  space  in  an  armored  rub-  f  "i^^«  J'^^5F}t\^^^^^iL^^'^^  Si 
ber  tSbe,  within  wfcch  are  led  down  to  the  ^^^*^^2^l}l,^ti^^^^^''l^^ 
diver  the  compressed  air  pipe  for  driving  J^sf'  ^?"^**»  ^^^  often  crowns  his  ef- 
the  pump,  and  the  electrical  connections  '^^^l®- .^  ^*"P^J  explanations,  saentiflc 
for  telephone  and  lamp.  Thus  the  diving  and  other,  of  the .  phe^menon  have  been 
case  receives  a  thorough  ventUation,  and  advanced.  Professor  Barrett  ascnbes  it 
it  has  been  found  that  should  the  pump  to  motor-automatism  'on  the  Part  of  the 
fail  to  work  for  a  number  of  minutes  manipulator  of  the  divining  rod,  that  is, 
there  would  still  be  enough  air  remaining  a  reflex  action  excited  by  some  stimulus 
in  the  diving  case  and  the  tube  space  to  upon  his  mind,  whidi  may  be  either  a  sub- 
supply  the  diver's  needs  for  at  least  the  conscious  suggestion  or  an  actual  impreih 
length  of  time  he  is  being  hauled  to  the  sion.  He  asserts  that  the  funcfaon  of  the 
surface.  During  the  experiment  in  Long  forked  twig  m  the  hands  of  the  water- 
Island  Sound  the  pump  was  stopped  for  finder  may  be  to  act  as  an  indicator  of 
ten  minutes,  while  the  diver  was  at  a  some  material  or  other  mental  disturbance 
depth  of  100  feet  He  suffered  no  incon-  within  him.  While  a  hazel  or  willow  twig 
venience,  and  when  the  compressor  again  seems  to  be  preferred  by  the  professional 
was  started  he  was  lowered  to  a  depth  of  water-finder,  twigs  from  the  beech,  holly 
212  feet  If  such  a  condition  as  feiilure  or  any  other  tree  are  employed;  some- 
of  the  pump  to  work  for  ten  minutes  had  times  even  a  piece  of  wire  or  watch  spring 


in  hoisting  the  diver  dad  in  the  new  by  which  their  parts  or  component  ^ar- 
diving  apparatus  to  the  surface.  Accord-  tides  are  capable  of  separation.  Nu- 
ing  to  tne  British  Admirsdty  regulations,  merous  examples  of  the  division  of 
sBoald  a  diveir  go  doVn  to  a  difptfa  of  204  matter  to  a  degree  almost  exceeding  be- 
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lief  may  be  easily  instanced.  Thns,  class  vision  is  the  converse  of  multiplication. 
test-plates  for  microscopes  have  oeen  l)ivi8ioiI  "^  military  matters,  a  por- 
ruled  so  fine  as  to  have  225,000  spaces  •*'* '^  *"*vi*.,  ^^^^  ^£  ^^  army  conslatinc 
to  the  inch.  Ck>tton  yarn  has  been  span  of  two  or  more  brigades,  composed  of 
so  fine  that  one  pound  of  it  extended  up-  the  various  arms  of  the  service,  and  corn- 
wards  of  1000  miles,  and  a  Manchester  manded  by  a  general  officer.  In  the 
spinner  is  said  to  have  attained  such  a  navy,  a  select  number  of  ships  in  fleet 
marvelous  fineness  that  one  pound  would  or  squadron  of  men-of-war.  The  tenn 
extend  4770  miles.  One  grain  of  gold  has  been  practically  abolished  since  the 
has  been  beaten  out  to  a  surface  of  52  introduction  of  gigantic  heavily-armed 
square  inches,  and  leaves  have  been  made  ironclad  ships  into  the  navy. 
367,500  of  which  would  go  to  make  an  T)i-inftioiL  ^  parliament  or  congress, 
inch  of  thickness.  Iron  has  been  reduced  •*'***»'^v«.,  ^^^  mode  of  determining  a 
to  wonderfully  thin  sheets.  Fine  tissue  question  at  the  end  of  a  debate.  l%e 
paper  is  about  the  1200th  part  of  an  speaker  puts  the  question,  and  declares 
inch  in  thickness,  but  sheets  of  iron  have  whether  in  his  opinion  the  '  Ayes '  or  the 
been  rolled  much  thinner  than  this,  and  'Noes'  have  it  Should  his  opinion  not 
as  fine  as  one  4800th  part  of  an  inch  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  minorl^,  tiie 
in  thickness.  Wires  of  platinum  have  house  is  cleared^  and  the  '  Ayes '  directed 
been  drawn  out  so  fine  as  to  be  only  the  to  go  into  the  right  lobby  and  the  '  Noes ' 
30,000th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  into  the  left,  where  they  are  counted  by 
Human  hair  varies  in  thickness  from  the  two  tellers  appointed  for  each  party. 
250th  to  the  600th  part  of  an  inch.  The  Tliiri&inTi  nf  T^nhnr  &  principle  em- 
fiber  of  the  coarsest  wool  is  about  the  A^lVlSlOn  01  Xiaoor,  ^^^^^  -^  ^ 
500th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  industries  for  the  simplification  of  the 
that  of  the  finest  only  the  1500th  part,  work  to  be  done  by  each  of  the  workmen 
The  silk  fiber,  as  spun  by  the  worm,  is  engaged  in  it  The  separation  of  com- 
about  the  5000th  part  of  an  inch  thick ;  plicated  processes  into  a  series  of  simple 
but  a  spider's  fiber  is  only  the  30,000th  operations  not  only  results  in  a  great 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  insomuch  saving  of  time,  but  also  demands  much 
that  a  single  pound  of  this  attenuated  less  ability  on  the  part  of  the  workman, 
substance  might  be  sufficient  to  encom-  in  order  that  he  may  acquire  the  neces- 
pass  our  globe.  The  trituration  and  levi-  sary  skill  in  performing  any  particular 
gation  of  powders,  and  the  perennial  operation.  Owing  to  both  of  these  causes, 
abrasion  and  waste  of  the  surface  of  the  saving  of  time,  and  the  emplovment 
solid  bodies,  occasion  a  disintegration  of  of  cheaper  labor,  the  cost  of  producing 
particles  almost  exceeding  the  powers  of  complicated  articles  is,  bv  the  applica- 
computatlon.  The  solutions  of  certain  tion  of  this  principle,  immensely  re- 
saline  bodies,  and  of  other  colored  sub-  duced.  Division  of  labor  tends  to  the 
stances,  also  exhibit  a  prodigious  subdi-  invention  of  machinery,  and  to  the  ef- 
vision  of  matter.  A  single  grain  of  the  fectual  use  of  machinery  when  invented, 
sulphate  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  will  It  increases  the  skill  and  dexterity  of 
communicate  a  nne  azure  tint  to  five  gal-  1^6  individual  workman;  it  effects  a 
Ions  of  water.  In  this  case  the  sulphate  great  saving  of  time  and  capital,  and  it 
must  be  attenuated  at  least  10,000,000  conduces  to  the  more  economical  distri- 
times.  Odors  are  capable  of  a  much  bution  of  labor  by  classing  work-people 
wider  diffusion.  A  single  grain  of  musk  according  to  their  capaaty.  It  has. 
has  been  known  to  perfume  a  large  room  however,  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  At  the  laborer's  usefulness  as  an  aU-ronnd 
lowest  computation   the  musk  had  been  workman. 

subdivided  into  ^20  quadrillions  of  par-  DivorCfi  (di-vdrs')  Is  a  separation,  by 
tides,  each  of  them  capable  of  affecting  *'***'*v*'  law,  of  husband  and  wife 
the  olfactory  organs.  All  this  goes  and  Is  either  a  divorce  a  vinculo  mafri- 
to  demonstrate  the  extraordinary  mi-  momt,  that  is,  a  complete  dissolutioa 
nuteness  of  the  constituent  partidles  of  of  the  marriage  bonds,  or  a  divorce  s 
matter.  mens  A  ei  thoro   (from  bed  and  board), 

Diviainn  (di-vizh'un),  in  arithmetic,  whereby  the  parties  are  legally  separated, 
o/xvxaxvu   ^^  dividing  of  a  number  or  but  not  unmarried.    The  causes  admitted 

Suantity  into  any  parts  assigned ;  one  of  by  different  codes  of  laws  as  grounds  for 
tie  four  fundamental  rules,  the  object  of  the  modification^  or  entire  dissolution  of 
which  is  to  find  how  often  one  number  the  marriage  contract  as  weU  as  the 
is  contained  in  another.  The  number  description  of  tribunal  which  has  juris- 
to  be  divide4  is  the  dividend,  the  num-  diction  of  the  proceedings,  and  tlie  fonn 
her  which  divides  is  the  divisor,  and  the  of  the  proceedings*  are  various.  Divorce 
result  of  the  diyision  is  Hi^quoUent,   Di-was  permitted  by  the  law  of  iiotfta,  bat 
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forbidden  in  the  New  Testament,  except  had  much  to  do  with  the  establishment  of 
for  nnchastity.  The  early  laws  of  Rome  lunatic  asylums  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
permitted  the  husband  to  divorce  his  York,  North  Carolina  and  several  other 
wife  for  adultery  and  many  other  alleged  states ;  and  by  unceasing  efforts  she 
offenses.  The  facility  of  divorce  con-  succeeded  in  1854  in  having  a  bill  passed 
tinned,  without  restriction,  under  the  by  Congress  appropriating  10,000.000 
Roman  emperors,  but  as  the  modern  acres  of  the  public  lands  as  an  enciow- 
nations  of  Europe  emerged  from  the  ment  for  such  asylums.  This  bill  was 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  they  adopted  vetoed  by  President  Pierce.  Besides 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  tracts  for  prisoners,  etc.,  she  published 
Marriage,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  several  anonymous  works :  The  Oarland 
besides  being  a  civil  contract,  was  con-  of  Flora^  Evening  Hours,  etc.  She  died 
sidered  a  sacrament  of  the  church,  which  in  1887. 

it  was  unlawful  to  dissolve.  The  ecclesi-  T)iT.  John  A.,  statesman,  was  born  in 
astical  courts  could  indeed  annul  a  mar-  *'*^  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  in 
riage,  but  only  for  a  cause  that  existed  1798.  He  received  a  military  training, 
at  the  time  the  marriage  was  contracted,  but  afterwards  studied  law.  At  a  crin- 
such  as  prior  contracts,  impotency,  etc  cal  time  in  1861  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
For  any  cause  arising  after  marriage  tary  of  the  Treasury.  In  the  Civil  war 
they  could  only  pronounce  a  divorce  a  under  the  first  call  for  troops  he  organ- 
tnensH  et  ^oro,  which  did  not  leave  ized  seventeen  regiments.  After  the  de- 
either  party  free  to  marry  again,  this  feat  at  Bull  Run,  by  his  energetic 
being  only  a  separation.  A  divorce  a  measures,  he  saved  Maryland  from  goinr 
vinculo  matrimonii,  for  any  cause  arts-  over  to  the  Confederate  cause.  In  1872 
ing  subsequent  to  marriage,  could  for-  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  York, 
merly  be  obtained  in  England  only  by  He  was  a  man  of  culture  and  a  distin- 
an  act  of  parliament,  and  the  ecclesi-  guished  orator.  He  died  in  1879. 
astical  courts  must  have  previously  Dixon  (dilution),  Williaic  Hktwobth, 
pronounced  a  divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro,  *'■■-*■*'*•  miscellaneous  writer,  bom  at 
According  to  present  English  practice,  Manchester  in  1821 ;  died  at  London  in 
the  husband  may  obtain  a  divorce  for  1879.  In  1849  he  published  a  memoir  of 
simj>le  adultery;  but  if  the  wife  be  the  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  which  was 
petitioner,  she  must  show  that  her  hus-  followed  by  tne  Life  of  William  Penn 
band  has  been  guilty  of  certain  kinds  of  (1851),  and  by  a  work  on  Admiral 
adultery,  or  of  adultery  combined  with  Blake  (1852).  In  1853,  after  having 
desertion  or  gross  cruelty.  In  Scotland,  been  a  contributor,  he  became  chief 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  divorce  editor  of  the  Athenwumt  a  post  which  he 
might  be  obtained  by  either  party  on  the  retained  till  1869.  During  this  period 
ground  of  adultery,  marriage  being  held  he  published  several  very  popular  works, 
to  be  only  a  civil  contract,  and  as  such  including  the  Personal  Htsiory  of  Lora 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts.  Bacon,  The  Holy  Land  and  New 
In  the  United  States  marriage  is  con-  America,  the  last  being  followed  by 
sidered  to  be  a  civil  contract  and  Uie  Spiritual  Wives.  After  his  retirement 
laws  as  to  divorce  and  the  facility  or  from  the  Athencsum,  and  in  the  last  ten 
diflSculty  of  obtaining  it,  differ  greatly  in  years  of  his  life,  he  gave  to  the  world 
the  several  states.  Thus,  formerly  in  somewhere  about  twenty-five  volumes  of 
South  Carolina  divorce  was  not  granted  history;  travel  and  fiction,  among  others, 
for  any  cause.  At  present  in  most  of  Free  Russia;  Her  Majesty*s  Tower;  The 
the  states,  divorce  is  lulowed  for  adultery,  S witters;  History  of  Two  Queens^  Cath- 
habitual  drunkenness,  desertion  for  a  arine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn,  etc. 
specified  period,  etc.  In  some  states  the  THtoti  (<}il's'on),  a  city,  capital  of  Lee 
matter  is  left  wholly  or  partly  to  the  *^'^^**'  Co.,  Illinois,  on  the  Rock  River, 
discretion  of  the  courts.  Difilcult  legal  98  miles  w.  of  Chicago.  It  has  manu- 
questions  have  arisen  from  the  granting  factures  of  flour,  ploughs,  shoes,  etc. 
of  divorces  in  one  state  for  reasons  not  Pop.  7216. 

sufficient  in  another,  and  the  desirability  T)izfn1  (dSc-for),  a  town  of  Persia, 
of  having  Federal  enactments  making  the  ^**«*«**  near  the  western  boundary, 
practice  uniform  has  been  much  debated,  on  the  river  Dizful;  a  place  of  great 
J%i^  (diks).  Dorothea  L.,  an  Ameri-  trade  and  manufactures.  Pop.  35X)00. 
*'*^  can  philanthropist,  born  in  Wor-  T)izieT  i^^^'^)t  St.,  a  town  of  North- 
cester,  Massachusetts.  She  became  deeply  *'**^*'*  eastern  France,  dep.  Haute- 
interested  in  the  condition  of  criminals,  Marne.  on  the  Mame  where  it  becomes 
lunatics  and  paupers,  and  visited  almost  navigable,  85  miles  southeast  of  Chalons, 
every  state  in  the  Union  in  her  efforts  to  There  are  several  blast-furnaces  and 
relieve  the  unfortunate.     Her  exertions  other  works.    Pop.  10,082. 
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DinlriiiokRrtR  (Jok-yo-k&r'tA),  a  Dobell  (d^bel'),  Sydney,  an  EMlish 
l/JOKajO&ana  Y>}itch  reeidency  in  ■^'""Cll  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  letters,  bora 
the  island  of  Java,  on  the  south  coast,  in  1824.  His  first  poem,  The  Roman, 
with  a  capital  of  the  same  name.  Its  for-  appeared  in  1850,  and  was  favorably  re- 
ests  abound  in  teak.  Its  natural  fertility  ceived  by  the  critics.  Amon^  his  other 
is  great,  and  rice,  coffee  and  tobacco  are  works  are  Balder,  SonneU  on  the  War, 
extensively  cultivated.  It  is  ruled  by  England  in  Time  of  War,  etc.  He  died 
a  sultan  who  is  dependent  on  the  Dutch,  in  1874. 

Pop.  850,000.  The  town  is  large  and  DobellL  (d^»'t>eln),  a  town  of  the 
regular,  and  the  seat  of  the  Dutdi  resi-  v  v  «.  kingdom  of  Saxony,  about  40 
dent,  which  is  a  fort  commanding  both  miles  southeast  of  Leipzig,  with  a  great 
the  palace  and  the  town.  Pop.  58,300.  trade  in  grain  and  manufactures  of 
"n-mi+rof  (dmg-trof),  a  town  of  Rus-  cloth,  jrarn,  leather,  lacquered  wares,  etc 
JiUUbrui  gj^  i^  ^ijg  government  and  Pop.  (1905)  18,907. 
45  miles  north  of  Moscow.  It  has  manu-  Doberail.  See  Dolheran. 
factures  of  cloths,  leather  and  porcelain.  -'^  *'*'*"'**•     "^  *^vui«^w^ 

Pop.  4550.  ,    ,^  ,,  ,^,,      ^      ,    Dobereiner's Lamp  (d6'be-rt;n4r), 

"nniitroiraTc  (dmg-troisk'),  a  town  in  *'v*'v*v*4i.v*  »  .ucmu^  ^  contrivance 
o/iiUbxvvoA  j^uggia,  in  the  govern-  for  producing  an  instantaneous  light,  la- 
ment of  Orel,  on  the  highway  from  Mos-  vented  by  Professor  Dohereiner,  of  Jena, 
cow  to  Kiev.  There  are  manufactures  in  1824.  The  light  is  produced  by  throw- 
of  leather  and  soap.    Pop.  5259.  ing  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  upon  recently 

Dili i^npr  (n^p^r ;  R  u  s  s  i  a  n,  Dn/epr,  prepared  spongy  platinum,  when  the 
o/iixc^cx  Jnvepr ;  anciently  oorysthi'  metal  instantly  becomes  red  not,  and  then 
nis).  a  great  river  of  Russia  which  rises  sets  fire  to  the  gas.  The  action  depends 
in  tne  government  of  Smolensk,  flows  upon  the  readiness  with  which  spomry 
first  souuiwest,  then  southeast,  and  again  platinum  absorbs  gases,  more  especially 
southwest  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  begins  oxygen  gas.  The  hydro^n  is  brought 
to  be  navigable  a  little  above  Smolensk,  into  such  close  contact  with  oxygen  (de- 
and  has  a  total  length,  including  wind-  rived  from  the  atmosphere)  in  the  pores 
ings,  of  1230  miles.  Among  its  tributaries  of  the  platinum  that  chemical  union,  at- 
are  the  Beresina,  the  Pripet,  the  Desna  tended  with  evolution  of  light,  takes 
and  the  Psiol.    In  its  lower  course  there  place. 

are  important  fisheries.  Between  Kiev  DobnidlR  (d<>-brnd'ja),  The,  a  tcrri- 
and  Aiexandrovsk  it  forms  a  series  of      v»/**»^j»  ^^^    forming   pai.   of   the 

>ved  kingdom  of  Roumania,  included  between 


cataracts,  which  are  now  being  removed        „  _,  

by  blasting  of  the  rocks.  Since  1838  the  Danube,  which  forms  its  boundary  on 
there  have  been  steamboats  on  the  river,  the  west  and  north,  the  Black  Sea  on 
and  the  trade  carried  by  it  is  considerable,  the  east,  and  on  the  south  a  line  stretdi- 
TlTiiAafAr  (nte't^r;  Russian,  Dnjestr;  inir  from  Silistria  to  a  point  a  few 
xriixcBtcx  anciently  tyra%),  a  large  miles  south  of  Mangalia.  Ther«  are 
river  of  Burope,  which  has  its  source  in  some  fertile  spots,  but  on  the  whole  it 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  Austrian  is  marshy  and  unhealthy.  The  popula- 
Galicia,  enters  Russia  at  Ghotin,  and  emp-  tion  is  of  various  nationalities,  Konma- 
ties  itself  into  the  Black  Sea,  after  a  nians.  Bulbars,  Greeks,  Turks  and  Jews. 
course  of  about  750  miles.  Its  navigation  The^  inhabitants  support  themselves  by 
is  difficult  on  account  of  frequent  shal-  rearing  sheep  and  buffaloes.  The  prin- 
lows  and  rapids.  cipal  town  is  Badadagh^    Pop.      267,808. 

nooh     (d5-ab;  that  is,  Ttoo  Waters),  DobsOIl    ^v^yT^'l^^F!^  ^^V^*  ^ 
■""**'     a   name  in   Hindustan   appUed       ^k   .     iq^a"*^*^*  ?S^*Iv*^ff -S^u^^"?; 
indiscriminately  to  any  tract  of  country  ^"^,1°:„^¥P.}.  *'^^^^„9f.K^^ 
between  two  rivers.     The  tract  between  ^^iV^^^^'^^,  ^in   P^LT^A 

*'?i-?^?m  *^%,J--".^  ,}-  T^"^  Tthef  7oems?'cMefly*%^'^^^ 
called  «^e  ^^oab;,  other  similar  tracte  often  in  French  form.  He  also  wrote 
have  their  distinctive  names,  the  Punjab  lives  of  Fielding,  Steele,  Goldsmith,  etc. 
being  divided  into  five  districts  of  this  f)ocAt«  (do-s6't6;  from  Greek  dohein, 
kind,  Bari-Doab,  Rechna  Doab,  Sinde-  ^'vv^uc**  ^^  ^^^  ^^  appear),  the  name 
Sagar  Doab»  etc.  given,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  church, 

Dobberfl.n  (dodVran),  or  Dobe&in,  to  those  who  denied  the  reality  of  the 
xfvuuv;xau  ^  German  watering  place  human  form  of  Christ,  maintaining  it 
in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  2  or  3  miles  to  be  merely  a  phantom  or  shadow.  In 
from    the    Baltic.      There    are    mineral  the  sense  of  regarding  Christ's  body  as 
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Dock  Docks 

a  heavenly  and  ethereal,  instead  of  a  extremely  capacious,  the  tobacco  ware- 
human  one,  docetism  had  Ks  partisans  house  of  the  London  Docks  beins  itself 
even  amons  the  orthodox  nearly  5  acres  in  extent.  Next  after  the 
Dock  ^^^)*  ^  name  applied  to  dif-  London  docks  come  those  of  Liveroool, 
ATWA.  fereuj;  plants  of  the  genus  which  extend  more  than  6  miles  along 
RutnesD^  belonging  to  the  rhubarb  family  the  north  bank  of  the  Mersey,  and  cover, 
(Polygonaceffi).  These  are  large  her-  together  with  the  Birkenhead  docks, 
baceous  plants,  with  stout  roots,  alter-  nearly  as  large  a  total  acreage  as  those 
nate  and  often  entire  leaves,  and  bearing  of  London.  There  are  important  docks 
panicles  of  small,  greenish  nowers.  They  also  in  the  maritime  cities  of  France 
are  very  troublesome  as  weeds,  but  the  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  where 
roots  of  some  of  them  are  used  medicin-  the  height  of  the  tides  renders  such  con- 
aUy  as  astringents.  structions  necessary. 
Docket  I^CQ^^K^  (dok'et),  in  law,  a  Graving-docks  are  built  of  strong  mar 
'^  >  term  variously  used,  as  for  a  sonry,  and  their  entrance  is  closed  either 
summanr  of  a  larger  writing ;  a  small  by  swinging  gates  opening  in  the  middle, 
piece  of  paper  or  parchment  containinz  and  when  shut  presenting  a  salient 
the  heads  of  a  writing;  an  alphabetical  angle  to  the  water  in  the  river  or  har< 
list  of  cases  in  a  court,  or  a  catalogue  bor  from  which  the  dock  is  entered,  or 
of  the  names  of  the  parties  who  have  by  a  framework  called  a  ca%9%<m,  built 
suits  depending  in  a  court  like  the  hull  of  a  ship,  with  a  keel  and 
Docks  ^^^  usually  artificial  enclosures  a  stem  at  both  ends.  When  the  caisson 
'  for  the  reception  of  vessels,  and  is  empty  it  floats,  and  may  be  removed 
provided  with  gates  to  keep  in  or  shut  to  admit  of  a  vessel  being  floated  into 
out  the  tide.  They  are  called  wet-docks  the  dock.  The  caisson  being  then  placed 
when  they  are  intended  to  receive  vessels  at  the  entrance  and  filled  with  water, 
for  loading  and  unloading,  the  gates  being  again  sinks  into  the  grooves  intended  for 
in  this  case  constructed  so  as  to  keep  in  it  and  closes  the  graving-dock.  The 
the  tide,  and  thus  preserve  the  water  water  is  then  pumped  out,  leaving  the 
within  the  docks  as  nearly  as  possible  at  ship  dry  and  supported  by  wooden  blocks 
the  uniform  level  of  high  water.  They  and  props.  With  regard  to  floatin^- 
are  called  dry-docks,  or  graving-docks,  docks^  a  common  type  of  construction  is 
when  they  are  intended  to  admit  vessels  the  iron  floating-dock  built  in  water- 
to  be  examined  and  repaired,  the  gates  tight  compartments,  and  not  closed  in  at 
in  this  case  being  such  as  to  keep  out  either  end.  It  is  sunk  to  the  required 
the   tide   while   the   shipwrights   are   en-  depth    by   the    admission    of   water   into 

faged  on  the  vessel.  There  is  another  so  many  of  the  compartments,  till  the 
ind  of  dry-docks  called  floating-docks^  vessel  to  be  docked  can  float  easily  above 
which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  its  bottom,  and  is  then  raised  by  pump- 
and  may  be  sunk  sufficiently  to  allow  oi  ing  out  the  water  until  the  ship  can  be 
a  vessel  being  floated  into  them,  and  propped  up  as  in  a  dry-dock, 
then  raised  again,  by  pumping  the  water  A  kind  of  dry-dock,  called  the  hydraulic 
out  of  the  tanks  round  the  sides.  One  lift  dock,  consists  of  a  double  row  of 
of  the  chief  uses  of  a  wet-dock  is  to  iron  columns,  each  of  which  contains 
keep  a  uniform  level  of  water,  so  that  a  hydraulic  press.  All  these  hydraulic 
the  business  of  loading  and  unloading  presses  can  be  worked  simultaneously  by 
ships  can  be  carried  on  without  any  a  powerful  steam  engine,  and  their  com- 
interruption  and  without  danger  of  bined  action  haa  the  effect  of  raising 
damage  to  the  vessel  from  straining,  low  a  series  of  transverse  iron  girders  stretch- 
tides,  storms,  etc.  The  flrst  wet-docks  ing  from  the  columns  on  one  side  to 
constructed  in  England  were  those  now  those  of  the  other.  An  iron  pontoon  is 
called  the  Commercial  Docks,  in  London,  first  floated  above  these  girders,  and  then 
which  existed  in  a  much  less  extensive  sunk  so  as  to  rest  on  them,  and  the  ship 
form  so  early  as  1600.  In  1800  the  to  be  docked  is  floated  above  the  pontoon 
West  India  Docks  were  constructed,  and  and  supported  by  blocks  resting  only 
were  followed  by  the  East  India  Docks,  upon  the  pontoon,  so  that  the  ship  is 
Millwall  Docks,  London  Docks,  the  St.  in  no  way  connected  with  the  columns 
Katharine  Docks  and  the  Victoria  on  each  side.  The  hydraulic  presses 
Docks,  affording,  together  with  those  at  are  then  set  to  work,  the  girders  with 
Tilbury,  more  than  600  acres  of  water  the  pontoon  and  ship  are  raised  high 
accommodation,  besides  wharf  and  ware-  enough  for  the  water  to  be  run  out  of  the 
house  grounds,  where  all  kinds  of  appli-  pontoon,  which  is  then  sufficiently  buoy- 
ances  and  machinery  for  the  speedy  and  ant  to  float  the  ship.  The  pontoon  may 
convenient  transfer  of  goods  and  cargoes  now  be  floated  awav  clear  of  the  dock, 
are  in  use.    Some  of  the  warehouses  are  and    another    take   its   place.      By    thia 
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Dockyards  Dodder 

plan  a  number  of  vessels  can  be  floated  (Doctor  of  Laws)  at  the  Scotch  nniver- 
for  overhauling  and  repairs  in  very  shal-  cdties.  The  popes  and  the  archbishops  of 
low  water  and  at  comparatively  slight  Canterbury  exercise  the  right  of  confer- 
expense.  Docks  in  the  United  States  ring  the  degree  of  Doctor  both  in  law 
are  not  of  so  much  importance  to  coqi-  and  divinity.  In  the  United  States  seats 
merce  as  in  England,  the  rise  and  fall  of  learning,  while  usually  conferred  after 
of  the  tides  being  far  less.  Vessels  can  examination,  it  is  common  to  give  an 
be  loaded  or  unloaded  without  difficulty  honorary  degree  to  persons  of  distinc- 
at  the  wharves  of  any  of  the  Atlantic  tion,  without  regard  to  their  educational 
or    Gulf    ports    without    aid    of    docks,  fitness. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  fine  docks  Dofitor's  Commons  ^'^  ^  college 
for  convenient  handing  of  merchandise;  *'*'*'■'*'*  "  \/vai*au.v4ao,  founded  for 
for  instance  the  Atlantic  docks  at  Brook-  the  Doctors  of  the  Civil  Law  in  London, 
Ivn  and  large  dry-docks  connected  with  and  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  tlie  court 
the  navy  yards.  of    arches,    the    archdeacon's    court,    the 

Dockvarda.  establishments  supplied  court  of  admiralty,  etc.  The  prmctitionera 
J^  *^  with  all  sorts  of  naval  in  these  courts  were  called  advocates 
stores,  materials  and  conveniences  for  and  proctors.  In  1857  an  act  was  passed 
the  construction,  repairs  and  equipment  empowering  the  college  to  sell  its  prop- 
of  ships  of  war.  In  England-  the  royal  erty  and  dissolve,  and  making  the  pri?- 
dockyards  are  at  Chatham,  Sheerness,  ileges  of  the  proctors  common  to  all 
Portsmouth,    Devonport    and    Pembroke,  solicitors. 

besides  the  Deptford  and  Woolwich  Dq^^qj^  ^f  ^J^^  (JJ^I^^Ii  a  name 
storeyards.  There  are  also  royal  dock-  *'^*"'v*«  w*  vmw  vM>tuv4»|  given  to 
yards  at  Haulbowline  in  Cork  Harbor,  four  of  the  Greek  Fathers  (AtEianarfos, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gibraltar,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianxen  and  Chry- 
Malta,  Halifax,  Bermuda,  Antigua,  sostom)  and  three  of  the  Latin  Fathers 
Jamaica,  Sierra  Leone.  Trlncomalee,  (Jerome,  Augustine  and  Gregory  the 
Singapore,  Hong-Kong,  Esquimau  (Van-  Great).  The  Roman  Catholic  Chnrck 
converts  Island) ,  Fernando  Po,  Sydney  recognises  others  *  Doctors,'  including,  be- 
and  Shanghai.  The  dockyards  are  un-  sides  those  already  mentioned,  Ambrose, 
der  the  direct  control  of  the  Admiralty,  Hilary,  CyrU,  John  Damascene,  Chrysol- 
with  a  rear-admiral  as  superintendent,  ogus,  Leo,  Isidore,  Peter  Damian,  An- 
In  the  United  States  there  are  nine  im-  selm,  Bernard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bona- 
portant  navy  yards,  located  at  Brooklyn,  ventura,  Francis  de  Sales  and  Alphoosns 
N.  T. :  Boston.  Mass. ;  Portsmouth,  N.  de  Liguori.  The  title  is  posthumous. 
H. ;  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Portsmouth,  Va. ;  Tlo/»triTiairAa  (dok-tri-n&rs),  a  sec- 
Mare  Island,  Cal.;  New  London,  Conn.;  ■i'«^""^»*«»  tion  of  French  poUti- 
Pensacola,  Fla. ;  Washington,  D.  C.  and  clans,  represented  by  the  Due  de  Broglie, 
Port  Orchard,  Wash.  Royer-Collard.    Guizot   and    others,   who 

DonfAT  (dok'tur),  a  term  literally  sig-  became  prominent  after  the  restoration 
xruubvi  Qifying  teacher.  In  the  middle  in  1815.  They  favored  a  constitational 
ages,  from  the  twelfth  century,  it  came  monarchy  with  a  balance  of  powers  simi- 
into  use  as  a  title  of  honor  for  men  lar  to  that  which  then  existed  in  Britain, 
of  great  learning,  such  as  Thomas  Aqui-  In  the  chambers  they  thus  occupi«l  a 
nas  (Doctor  Angelicus),  Duns  Scotus  P}ftce  between  radicals  and  ultra-ioyaiists. 
(Doctor  Subtilis).  etc.  It  was  first  made  They  received  the  name  of  doctrinmirei 
an  academical  title  by  the  University  of  because  they  were  looked  upon  more  as 
Bologna,  and  emperors  and  popes  soon  theoretical  constitution-makerB  than  prsc- 
afterwards  assumed  the  right  of  granting  tical  politicians,  and  the  term  is  now 
universities  the  power  of  conferring  the  used  with  a  wider  application  to  politictl 
degree  in  law.    The  taculties  of  theology  theorists  generally. 

and  medicine  were  soon  included,  but  for  Dodder  (<l<>^'c^)f  the  common  name  of 
a  long  time  the  faculty  of  arts  retained  v^^^<^  the  plants  of  the  genus 
the  older  title  of  MagUter,  till  the  Ger-  Cuscuia,  a  croup  of  slender,  branched, 
man  universities  substituted  that  of  Doc-  twining,  leafless,  pink  or  white,  annusl 
tor.  The  title  of  Doctor  is  in  some  parasites.  The  seeds  germinate  on  the 
cases  an  honorarv  degree,  and  in  other  ground,  but  the  young  plant  shows  its 
cases  (as  in  medicine  and  science)  con-  parasitic  habit  by  speedily  attaching  it- 
ferred  after  examination.  The  title  of  self  to  some  other  plant,  from  wMdi  it 
D.C.L.  (Doctor  of  Civil  Law),  for  ex-  derives  all  its  nourishment.  Thej  are 
ample,  at  the  University  of  Oxford  and  chiefly  natives  of  temperate  climates,  and 
at  Trinity  Ck)llege,  Dublin,  is  an  honor-  are  often  very  destructive  to  flax,  dover 
ary  degree,  and  so  also  are  those  of  D.  and  other  crops.  There  are  fifty 
D.    (Doctor    of    Divinity)    and    LKD.  in  two  genera. 
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TlA/1f1tn/1<yA  (clod'rij),  Philip,  an  Bng-  covered  with  down  instead  of  feathers, 
Xioaona^  lish  Dissenting  divine,  with  short,  ill-shaped  legs;  a  strong, 
bom  in  London  in  1702.  He  was  an  bnlkv,  hooked  beak,  and  wings  and  tail 
earnest  pastor,  and  the  author  of  many  so  short  as  to  be  useless  for  flight     Its 

\ 
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r  Dodder  {Cu$eiUa  0pilhymum), 
hymns,     devotional     treatises,    etc.     The 
Riae    and   Progress    of   Religion   in    the 
Soul    and    The    Family    Expositor    are 
among  the  best  known  works.     He  died 

straight  lines. 

Dodecahedron  (dMek-a-he'dron),  a 
x/vu.«^\/Au^u.Avu  regular  solid  con- 
tained under  twelve  equal  and  regular 
pentagons,  or  having  twelve  equal  bases. 
DftflAitfiTiHrifl.  (a^e-kan'dri-a ;  Greek 
iiOaecanona  ^i^^feita.  twelve), in  bot- 
an/,  the  twelfth  class  of  Linnnus,  com- 
prising plants  having  twelve  to  eighteen 
stamens. 

TlAflcFA  Mabt  Abigail,  author,  born 
xrut^Cy  j^  HamUton,  Massachusetts, 
in  1838;  died  in  1896.  Her  works, 
written  under  the  name  of  Gail  Hamil- 
ton, are  piquant  and  humorous,  includ- 
ing Country  Living  and  Country  Think- 
ing, Goto  Davs,  Battle  of  the  Books, 
Twelve  MUes  from  a  Lemon,  etc. 
DaiIoiiati  (aodj'sun),  Charles  Lut- 
iiOOgSOIL  ^ix,B,  an  English  writer, 
bom  in  1833;  died  in  1898.  An  English 
clergyman,  and  mathematical  lecturer  in 
Christ  Church  College  from  1856  to  1881, 
he  wrote  works  remarkably  alien  to 
mathematical  pursuits.  Under  the  nom 
de  plume  of  Lewis  Carroll  he  was  the 
author  of  the  highly  popular  Alice  tn 
Wonderland,  Through  a  Lookinq  Glass, 
and  other  works  in  the  same  fantastic 
and  original  vein. 

Tln/lA  (d6'd0;  Didus  ineptus),  an  ex- 
A/vuv  ^jjj^^  genus  of  birds  once  abun- 
dant on  the  island  of  Mauritius,  and  as- 
signed by  naturalists  to  the  order 
Columbee  or  pigeons,  though  an  extreme 
modification  of  the  type.  It  was  a 
massive^  clumsy  bird,  larger  than  a.  swan, 


Dodo,  from  painting  in  the  Belvedere,  Vleima 

extinction  was  due  to  its  organization  not 
being  adapted  to  the  new  conditions,  which 
colonization  and  cultivation  introduced. 
Dodonfl.  (do-dO'na),  a  celebrated  lo- 
x/vuviu»  cality  of  ancient  Greece,  in 
Epirus,  where  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient Greek  oracles.  It  was  a  seat  of 
Zeus,  whose  communications  were  an- 
nounced to  the  priestesses  in  the  rustling 
of  the  leaves  on  its  oak  tree  and  the 
murmuring  of  water  which  gushed 
forth  from  the  earth. 
Dodslev  i<iod8'li),  Robert,  an  Bng- 
^vwMvj    ijgjj  p^g|.  ^^^  dramatist,  born 

in  1703;  died  in  1764.  Among  his  writ- 
ings was  a  tragedy,  entitled  Cleone.  which 
had  some  success  on  the  stage.  A  selec- 
tion of  Fables  in  prose,  wim  an  Essay 
on  Fables  prefixed,  was  one  of  his  latest 
productions.  He  planned  the  Annual 
Reoister  (commenced  in  1758)  ;  the 
Collection  of  Old  Plays,  twelve  vols. 
12mo.  which  now  chiefly  sustains  his 
name  as  a  publisher;  and  the  Collection 
of  Poems  by  Diiferent  Hands,  six  vols. 
12mo. 

Do#  John,  and  Richabd  Rob,  two 
'*'"•>  fictitious  personages  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  whose  names  were  formerly  used 
in  a  suit  of  ejectment.  This  fictitious 
form  of  procedure  was  abolished  in  1852. 

Doesboreh  i^^'^^^)) ,  a  f  o  r  t i  fi  e  d 

Arv«»»MVA5u  town  of  Holland,  prov- 
ince of  Gelderland,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Old  and  New  Yssel.  Pop.  4442. 
Doer  iCanis  vulgdris),  a  digitigrade, 
»  carnivorous  animal,  forming  the 
type  of  the  senus  Canis,  which  includes 
also  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  and,  as  a  sub- 
genus, the  fox.  The  origin  of  the  dog 
18  a  much-debated  question,  some  con- 
sidering the  breed  derived  from  the 
wolf,  an  opinion  which  is  based  on  re- 
semblances of  structure,  the  susceptibilitv 
which  the  wolf  shows  of  being  oomesti- 
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rated,  the  fact  of  the  two  animals  breed- 
ing together  and  producing  fertile  young, 
and  the  equality  in  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion. But  all  these  points  are  subject 
to  exceptions  and  reservations  which 
make  the  matter  doubtful.  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  no  trace  of  the  dog  is 
to  be  found  in  a  primitive  state,  the 
dhole  of  India,  and  din^o  of  Australia 
being  believed  to  be  wild  descendants 
from  domesticated  ancestors.  Several  at- 
tempts to  make  a  systematic  classifica- 
tion of  the  varieties  of  dogs  have  been 
made,  but  without  much  success,  it  being 
difficult  in  many  cases  to  determine  what 
are  to  be  regarded  as  types,  and  what 
as  merely  mongrels  and  cross-breeds. 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  divides  dogs 
into  six  groups,  as  follows: — (1)  Wolf- 
dogs,  including  the  Newfoundland,  Es- 
quimaux, St.  Benard,  shepherd's  dog, 
etc.;  (2)  Watch-dogs  and  Cattle-doqa, 
including  the  German  boar-hound,  the 
Danish  dog,  the  matin  dog,  etc. ;  (3) 
Greyhounds,  the  lurcher,  Irish  hound, 
etc;  (4)  Hounds,  the  bloodhound,  stag- 
hound,  foxhound,  setter,  pointer,  spaniel, 
cocker,  poodle,  etc. ;  (5)  Cur-dogs,  in- 
cluding the  terrier  and  its  allies;  (6) 
Mastiffs,  including  the  different  kinds  of 
mastiffs,  bulldog,  pug-dog,  etc.  (See  the. 
articles  under  these  names.)  Dogs  have 
in  the  upper  jaw  six  incisors,  two  strong 
curved  canines  and  six  molars  on  each 
side,  the  first  three,  which  are  small  and 
have  cutting  edges,  being  called  false 
molars  in  the  lower  jaw  are  six  incisors, 
two  canines,  and  on  each  side  seven 
molars.  The  forefeet  have  five  toes 
the  hind-feet  four  or  five,  the  claws  are 
strong,  blunt  and  formed  for  digging, 
and  are  not  retractile.  The  tail  is 
generally  long,  and  is  curled  upwards. 
The  female  has  six  to  ten  mammae;  she 
goes  with  young  nine  weeks,  as  a  rule. 
The  young  are  bom  blind,  their  eyes 
opening  in  ten  to  twelve  days;  their 
prowth  ceases  at  two  years  of  age.  The 
dog  commonly  lives  about  ten  or  twelve 
years  at  the  most,  twenty. 
TiAcylia  TiA  {A.pocy  num  androscemifo- 
UU^UUUC  li^^)^  an  American  plant 
found  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  belong- 
ing to  the  nat  order  Apocynaces 
(which  see).  The  whole  plant  is  milky; 
the  root  is  intensely  bitter  and  nauseous, 
and  is  employed  in  America  instead  of 
ipecacuanha.  Another  species  {A.  Can- 
nabinum)  yields  a  useful  fiber,  and  is 
known  as  Canada  or  Indian  hemp. 

Dog-cabbage.    See  Dog^s-cahhage, 

DO&r*Cart,  f  *?f^  °^  douWe-seated  gig 
^o  ^"''""j  for  four  persons,  those  ^be- 
fore  and    those   behind   sitting   back    to 


back  it  is  often  furnished  with   a  boot 
for  holding  dogs. 

Tlncr-iiavfl  ^^^  name  applied  by  the 
1/Ogaays,  ancienU  to  a  period  of 
about  forty  days,  the  hottest  season  of 
the  year,  at  the  time  of  the  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius,  the  dog-star.  The  time  of  the 
rising  is  now,  owing  to  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  different  from  what 
it  was  to  the  ancients  (Joly  1)  ;  and 
the  dog-days  are  now  counted  from  July 
3  to  August  11,  that  is,  twenty  days  be- 
fore and  twenty  days  after  the  heliacal 
rising. 
Do^e   (d5j ;  from  Latin  duw,  a  leader, 

o  later  a  duke),  formerly  the 
title  of  the  first  magistrates  in  the  Ital- 
ian republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  The 
first  doge  of  Venice  elected  for  life  was 
Paolo  Anafesto,  in  697  and  in  Genoa. 
Simon  Boccanera,  in  1339.  In  the  former 
city  the  dignity  was  always  held  for 
life;  in  the  latter,  in  later  times,  only 
for  two  years.  In  both  cities  the  oflSce 
was  abolished  by  the  French  in  1797. 
Dofi*fi8h     °'     ^^^^     given     to     several 

6****'**J  species  of  small  shark,  com- 
mon around  the  British  Isles.  The  rough 
ekin  of  one  of  the  species  i8cylHum 
catulus),  the  lesser-spotted  dogfish,  is 
used  by  joiners  and  other  artlBcers  in 
polishing  various  substances,  particularly 
wood.  This  species  is  rarely  3  feet  long. 
S,  canicula,  the  greater  dogfish,  is  from 


3maIl-flpotted     Dogfish     {SciflUum     eiMbu\ 
3   to  5  feet   in  length.     It  is   blackish- 
brown  in   color,   marked   with   numerous 
small,  dark  spots.     Both  species  are  very 
voracious   and    destructive.      Their   flesb 


Dutch  Dogger. 

is  hard,  dry  and  unpalatable.  The 
common  or  picked  dogfish .  (Aoantkiat 
vulgdrU)   is  cbmm'oa  in  British  and  N. 
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American  seas,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  Though  it  is  slightly  acrid  and  purgative, 
food.     It  is  fierce  and  voracious.  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pot-herb. 

DnmrAr  (d  o  g'  e  r),  a  Dutch  vessel  'HAcr'fl.fpTiTi^l  &  British  plant  found 
-■^SBCr  equipped  with  two  masts  and  -^^^S  »  icnuci,  j^  cultivated  fields 
somewhat  resembling  a  ketch.  It  is  used  (Anthimis  Cotula),  with  acrid,  'emetic 
particularly  in  the  German  Ocean  for  properties.  It  derives  its  name  of  dog's- 
the  cod  and  herring  fisheries.  fennel  from  some  resemblance  of  its  leaf 

Doff^er-bfluk  ^^  extensive  sand-  to  fennel  and  from  its  bad  smell. 
A'vgg^x  uoouxi  jjj^j^  ^j£  ^Yxe  German  TlA<^fl.'mArpTirv  M  e  r  curidlU  peren* 
Ocean,  celebrated  for  its  cod-fishery.  It  '*'"&  *  mcjrourjr,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
commences  about  36  miles  east  of  Flam-  phorbiaces,  an  herb  common  in  Britain, 
borough  Head  and  extends  E.  N.  E.  to  It  has  poisonous  properties,  and  may  be 
within  00  miles  of  Jutland,  in  some  made  to  yield  a  fugitive  blue  dye. 
places  attaining  a  breadth  of  about  60  T)n^'a«tflil  OrftSS  (CynoffflriM),  a 
miles,  though  it  terminates  merely  in  "^^S  "^  •»«**■■•  \**«»o»  genus  of  grasses, 
a  point,  where  the  shallowest  water  over  CynosHrua  cristdtU9  is  a  perennial  found 
it  is  9  fathoms.  wild  all  over  Great  Britain  in  pastures, 

D0g.graS8.    Same  «  00^*-^..  l^Tr  A?:c'e'nV«*"d<inru.feS^ 

Do^-licheii     ^^®   popular  name  of  a  ensure     the     herbage     against     suffering 

ATvg  AAVAxcixj    plant,    Peltidea    canina.  from  drought.     Its  stem  is  from  1  to  2 

common    on    damp    ground,    stones    and  feet  high  and  its  leaves  are  slightly  hairy, 

trunks   of  trees.     It  was   formerly  sup-  T)n^.gtar     ^  iiftme  for  Sirius,  the  star 

posed   to  be  a  specific   for   hydrophobia,  ^'"o  »•»"'*>    ^hat   gives    their    name    to 

Also  Imown  as  ash-colored  ground  liver-  the  dog-days  (which  see). 

^^s,(ei<^m.).  an  article  of  r,-  Dog's-tooth  Ornament,  ^^^[ 

o  iigious  belief,  one  of  the  doc-  ornament  or  mold- 

trines  of  the  Christian  faith.     The  his-  ing     consisting     of^ssssaaBaBssBM 

tory  of  dogmas,  as  a  branch  of  theology,  square    four-leaved  ^^f^^^^^fl^. 

exhibits   in  a  historical  way   the   origin  flowers    with    pro-flmgBjMMML 


^^^jT-^^ir 


and  the  changes  of  the  various  Christian  jecting     centers 
systems  of  belief,  showing  what  opinions  placed    in    closer 
were   received   by    the    various   sects   in  contact    with    each 
different      ages      of      Christianity,      the  other.       It    is    the     DogVtooth  Ornament, 
sources  of  the  different  creeds,  by  what  characteristic     dec- 
arguments  they  were  attacked  and  sup-  orated   molding   of  Early  English   archi- 
ported,  what  degrees  of  importance  were  tecture. 

attached   to  them  in  different  ages,   the  Tlncr'a.fAnfTi  ViaIa^     Erythronium 

circumstances    by    which    they    were    af-  -"Og^S-TOOXn  VlOXei,  d en a-c a nU,  ti 

fected,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  dogmas  liliaceous    plant    grown    in    gardens,    so 

were  combined   into   systems.      Lectures  called  from  the  appearance  of  its  white 

on  this  subject  are  common  in  the  Ger-  bulbs. 

man  universities.  Tlncy-f  aa+Ii     or  Canine  Tooth,  one  of 

Doraiaticg    (dog-mat'iks),   a   system-  -""8  wvia^    ^j^^   ^^^^^   ^    ^j^^   human 

1!  ,        !!  XT     **^^   arrangement   of  the  jaw  placed  between  the  foreteeth  and  the 

articles  of  Christian  faith   (dogmas),  or  grinders.     They   are   sharp    pointed,    re- 

the  branch  of  theology   that  deals  with  gembling  a  dog*s  teeth 

SXrnii|l?o«e  a^d^^XeW  Dog-toOth  Spar,    '^.^tZu^'orl^^t 

Ori«^  1n''fh!*ih?rH*'^!S?,'U'''''  """'*  ^'  spar  fonnd  in  Derbyshire  and  other  part. 
Origen  in  the  third  centu^.  ^»f  England,  and  named  from  a  Bup^wl 

Dog-parsley,   f^y""*    "    '»'*'»    »»"■  resemblance  to  a  dog's  tooth. 

Dog-rose,  ^^^^i^^^X' ^.^'  ^<^S;;^^^^\lnf^^X^'p 

By  the  Dutch  invention  of  forming  stand-  t^o  hours  each  (4  to  o  p.m.  and  6  to 
ards  much  use  is  made  of  the  dog-rose  8  p.m.).  All  the  other  watches  count 
for  budding  purposes.  four  hours  each,  and  without  the  intro- 


Do^a-bftne     ^^  Dogbane  and  Apocy^  duction    of    the    dog-watches,    the    same 

a#v5  o-vaixv.    f^ficew.  hours  would   always   fall   to  be  kept  as 

Do^8*C&bba.?e  ^oo-<?'^^BAOE,T^Iy^  watch  by  the  same  portion  of  the  crew. 

xrvg  D-\/€*MU€*gc,  ^^^^  cynocramhe^  a  Dn^WOOd     *   common    name   of  trees 

smooth,  succulent  herb,  nat.  order  Cheno-  ^'"B^""**!   of  the   genus   Comu$,  but 
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guif%ea.    It  is  a  common  shrub  in  copses  Prussian  blue,  hosiery,  ironware,  leather, 

and  hedges  in  England  the  small,  cream-  etc.    Pop.  (1906)  11,166. 

white  flowers  are  borne  in  dense,  round  Dole     Saiyford  Ballabd,  was  bom  in 

clusters.     The  wood  is  used  for  skewers  '^^''^9    the  Hawaiian  Islands,  of  Amer- 

and   for   charcoal   for  gunpowder.      The  ican  parentage,  in  1844.    He  studied  law, 

0.  masciila  is  known  as  the  cornel  tree,  practiced  it  in  Honolnla,  and  became  a 

Comut  florida  and  other  American  species  member  of  the  Hawaiian  legialatare  and 

are  also  called  dogwood.     Its  leaves  turn  judee  of  the  supreme  court.     He  was  a 

red  before  falling  and  add  much  to  the  leader  in  the  reform  movement  of  1887 

autumn  beauty  of  American  woods.    The  and   on  the  formation  of  a  republic  in 

'  poison   dogwood  *   of   America   is   Rhus  1893   was    made    its   president.       Wheo 

venenata,  one  of  the  sumachs.     See  Cor-  Hawaii    was    annexed     to     the     United 

nel,  Comacea.  States  he  continued  in  power  as  govern- 

Doilev  (<ioi'^)>     &    small    ornamental  or  of  the  islands,  and  of  Uie  Territory 

"    napkin    used    at    table    to    sec  of   Hawaii  in   1900.     He   has   been  an 

glasses  on  at  dessert  United  States  district  judge  in  the  terri- 

Doit    ^°  ancient  Scottish  coin,  of  which  tory  since  1903. 

•'  eight  or  twelve  were  equal  to  a  T)oleritfi  (dol'e-rlt),  a  variety  of  trap- 
penny  sterling.     In  the  Netherlands  and  *'v*^***^   rock  composed  of  aogite  and 
Lower  Germany  there  was  a  coin  of  sim-  labradorite  with  some  titaniferooa  mag- 
ilar  name  and  value.  netic  iron  ore  and  other  minerals. 
Tlnlcilira   (do-lil'bra),   the  lAtin   name  DAlv^llpir   (dol-gethl6) ,   a  town  of 

BAlbAAr  (^orbftr),     Amos     Eicebsoit,  eth  County,  near  the  foot  of  Cader  Idris. 

^uxMvsa   gcientist,    was   bom   at   Nor-  It   has   manufactories   of  woolens,    flan- 

wich,  Connecticut,  in  1837;  died  in  1910.  nels  and  cloths.    Pop.  (1911)  2100l 

He  was  professor  at   Kentucky   Univer-  DoliVliOAAnllQ.liA    (dol-i-ko-aefa-lik), 

sity,   1867-74,  and   afterward  of  physics  ^OllCiLOQtJfElAilQ    long-headed;   a 

and   astronomy   in   Tuft's   College.      He  term  used  in  ethnolo^  to  denote  those 

made  inventions  in  telegraphy  and  wrote  skulls  in  which  the  diameter  from  nde 

Art  of  Projecting.    The  Speaking   Tele-  to  side  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  longi- 

phone.  Matter,  Ether  and  Motion^  Natu-  tudinal   diameter    (t.    e.,   from   front   to 

ral  Philoaophy,  etc.  back)   than  8  to  10. 

DoIpa  (dorchft),    or    IX>LCEMENTE,    in  DolicliOS  (<lol'^-ko8)»    <l    genus   of  le- 

Arvx\/«   music,    an    instruction    to    the  *'*'***'***'•   guminous    plants,     suborder 

performer  that  the   music   is   to   be   ex-  Papilionacee.      lliey   are   found   in   the 

ecuted  softly  and  sweetly.  tropical  and   temperate  regions  of  Asia, 

Tinini    (dorchs),    Caklo,    a    celebrated  Africa    and    America,    ana    all    prodnoe 

xruxuA    painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  edible  legumes.     D.  •efgwipeAlUf,  which 

was  born  at  Florence  in  1616,  and  diea  is  also  grown  in   the   south  of  France, 

there  in   1686.      His   works,   principally  has  pods  a  foot  in  length  and  containing 

heads  of  madonnas,  saints,  etc.,  have  a  seven    to    ten    kidney-shaped    seeds.      D. 

character  of  sweetness   and   melancholy.  lignOsue  is  one  of  the  most  common  kid- 

Among    his    chief    productions    are    8t,  ney    beans   in   India.      Z).    tuher&eut  of 

Cecilia  at  the  Organ  and  Herodiae  with  Martinique   has   a   fleshy,    tnberoos  root 

the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist,  both  in  which  is  an  article  of  food, 

the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  8t,  Andrew  in  T)AlieliAftfl.lirilfl  (dol-i-ko-sft'nis;*loug 

Prayer,  at  the  Pitti  Gallery.  l/OUOiiONlurua  Jia^rd'),    an    extinct 

Tln1piiiifi^«  (dorch^nits),   a  Christian  snake-like    reptile    found    in    the    chalk, 

xruxuiiiibcs  gg^^  ^£  Piedmont,  so  named  whose    remains   indicate    a    creatnre  of 

from   their  leader  Dolcino.      They  arose  aquatic    habits,    from    2    to    3    feet   in 

in  1304  as  a  protest  against  the  Papacy,  length. 

but  were  suppressed  by  the  troops  of  the  T^Allar  (dol'ar),  a  silver  or  gold  coin 

Inquisition  in  1307.  JWii»ir   ^^   ^^^   United    States,    of  the 

TlnlHrriTYifl   (dol'drums),    among    sea-  value  of  100  cents.     The  same  name  is 

xruxui  luiia   jjjgjj^  ^jjg  parts  of  the  ocean  also  given  to  coins  of  the  same  general 


near  the  equator  that  abound  in  weight  and  value,  though  differing 
calms,  squalls  and  light,  baffling  winds;  what  in  different  countries,  current  in 
otherwise  known  as  the  horse-lati-  Mexico,  a  great  part  of  South  America, 
tudes.  Singapore,    the    Philippine    Islands,   etc 

"HAlo  (dol),  a  town  in  France,  Jura,  26  The  name  is  from  the  Dutch  (also  Dan- 
-^^^^  miles  southeast  of  Dijon.  It  is  ish  and  Swedish)  daler,  from  Ger.  thaler, 
of  Roman  origin,  was  long  the  capital  of  so  named  from  Ger.  thai,  a  dale,  be- 
Franche  Comt6,  and  has  some  interest-  cause  flrst  coined  in  Joachim's  Thai,  in 
ing  antiquities.      The  manufactures  are  Bohemia,  in  1518.     The  sign  $,  used  ia 
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Bollart  Dolphin 

this  country  to  signify  a  dollar,  is  sup-  narrow  sleeves.  It  has  given  its  name 
posed  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  pillar  to  a  kind  of  loose  jacket  worn  by  ladies, 
dollar  of  Spaln^  This  was  known  as  the  TlAlifiAii  (dol'men),  a  name  some- 
•  Piece  of  Eight'  (meaning  8  reals),  the  '^^^^^^"'  times  used  as  equivalent  to 
carve  being  a  partial  representation  of  cromleoh,  sometimes  in  a  distinctive 
the  figure  &  The  two  vertical  strokes  sense.  Sir  John  Lubbock  maintains  that 
are  thought  to  represent  the  Pillars  of  cromleoh  should  be  applied  to  a  stone 
Hercules,  which  were  stamped  upon  the  circle,  dolmen  to  a  stone  chamber,  such 
coin  itself.  circle    or    chamber    consisting    of    huge 

Dollftrt  (dollert),  Tme,  a  gulf  of  the  stones  set  up  often  in  prehistoric  times 
o^vAAAAw  German  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  for  religious  or  sepulchral  purposes  or 
of  the  Ems,  between  the  Dutch  province  as  memorials  of  some  important  event. 
of    Groninaen    and    Hanover.      It    was  See  Cromlech, 

originally  drv  land,  and  was  formed  by  TlAlinoilieii  (dol-o-mye«),  D£odat 
irruptions  of  the  sea,  which  took  place  ■»'vajiaw4*a^»  q^^y  Silvain  TAHCRtPB 
in  1277  and  1530,  overwhelming  thirty-  Gsatst  de,  a  French  geologist  and  min- 
four  large  villages  and  numerous  ham-  eralogist,  born  in  1750  at  Dolomieu 
lets.  (Is^re).     After  some  years  of  military 

DoHiltPer  (dc^'ing-^i^)*  JoHAKN  Jos-  service  he  devoted  himself  to  geological 
A^vAuii5«/A  jgpg  Ignaz,  a  celebrated  researches.  He  accompanied  the  French 
German  theologian  and  leader  of  the  Old  expedition  to  Egypt,  but  was  shipwrecked 
Catholic  party,  was  bom  at  Bamberg,  on  his  return  ofc  the  coast  of  Taranto, 
in  Bavaria,  in  1709.  In  1822  he  en-  and  imprisoned  and  harshly  treated  by 
tered  the  church,  and  soon  after  pub-  the  Neapolitan  government  He  died  in 
lished  The  Doctrine  of  the  Euchariei  1801.  Amons  his  works  are  Voyojgee 
during  the  First  Three  Centuriea,  a  awf  Ilea  de  lApari,  etc.,  (1783)  ;  Sur 
work  which  won  him  the  position  of  le  Tremhlement  de  Terre  de  la  Cakh 
lectorer  on  church  history  at  the  Uni-  Ire  (1784)  ;  Philosophie  minSralogique 
versity   of  Munich.     In   later  years  he   (1802). 

took  an  active  part  in  the  political  strug-  t)AloniltA  (dorn-mit),  a  mineral,  also 
gles  of  the  time  as  representative  of  •»'vav**i*v^  called  magnesian  limestone, 
the  university  in  the  Bavarian  parlia-  It  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  calcium 
ment.  and  as  delegate  at  the  Diet  of  and  carbonate  of  magnesium,  and  varies 
Frankfort  voted  for  the  total  separation  from  gray  or  yellowish  white  to  yellow- 
of  church  and  state.  In  1861  he  deliv-  ish  broT^n.  It  abounds  in  the  Apennines, 
ered  a  course  of  lectures,  in  which  he  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  North 
attacked  the  temporal  power  of  the  America,  England,  etc  A  variety  called 
papacy.  But  it  was  first  at  the  (Ecu-  hitterapar,  and  sometimes  rhomhapar^ 
menical  Council  of  1869-70  that  Dr.  D51-  is  found  in  crystals  having  the  form  of  a 
linger  became  famous  over  Europe  by  rhomboid;  color  grayish,  yellowish,  or 
his  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  papal  reddish  brown,  easily  scratched  with  the 
infallibility.  In  consequence  of  his  op-  knife,  and  semitransparent  A  second 
position  to  the  Vatican  decrees  he  was  Tariety  is  denominated  pearlapar,  which 
excommunicated  in  1871  by  the  Arch-  has  crystals  of  curvilinear  faces  and  a 
bishop  of  Munich.     A  few  months  later  pearly  luster. 

It  ^'^'fna'T'i^'s'^Ac^^'ir'^.  Dolomite  Honntains,  »o«>«x»i. 

Royal  Academy  of  Science.     Among  his  group  of  European  mountains  belonging 

numerous  works  we  may  notice  Oriaine  partly  to  Tyrol,  partly  to  North  Italy, 

of    OhrtatiaMty,    A    Sketch    of    Luthw,  Eying  the  Piave  and  Riens  on  the  east 

A'J^t^^  C7*#rc*,   etc     He  ^nd  north ;  the  Adige  and  Eisack  on  the 

oied  m  low.  ™     ,.  u  "^^^     They  are  named  from  the  preva- 

Sollond  ^?25^?°^'  #    S^VJ!?  £"f Hfr  l«^ce  of  the  mineral  dolomite,  and  present 

bom  in  170§^*^lk^n^7frtete"e^  T/L^krhl^*  ^d1e?i^^^ 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  re-  Si®  ^^J^Jf  -?,^^W  l^^^^^^i 
fracting  telescopes,  and  succeeded  in  ??*^^«Jf?*  summit  is  the  Mjrmolata 
constructing  object-glasses  in  which  the  (10,972  ft)  ;  other  peaks  are  the  Soropiss, 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  was  the  Gimon  della  Pala,  the  Langkofel,  etc. 
corrected.  Subsequent  members  of  the  Bolnllill  (^ol'fin ;  DelpMnua),  a  ceta- 
family  have  distinguished  themselves  in  '*'^*1'*****  ceous  animal,  forming  the 
optics,  astronomy,  etc.  type  of  family    (Delphlnidie)    which  in- 

IV^Iinft.'n  (dol'man),  a  long  robe  worn  eludes  also  the  porpoises  and  narwhal. 
A^vjouoiu  |jy  ^^  Turks  as  an  upper  Dolphins  are  cosmopolite  animals,  iu- 
garment     It  is  open  in  front,  and  has  habiting  every  sea  from  the  equator  to 
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Dom  Bomenichino 

the  poles ;  they  are  gregarious,  and  swim  in  Italy  in  1796-1801.  He  took  a  dia- 
with  extraordinary  velocity.  The  com>  tinguished  part  in  the  invasioii  of  Russia 
mon  dolphin  (£>.  delphis)  measures  from  in  1812,  and  also  in  the  .campaign  of 
6  to  10  feet  in  length,  has  a  long,  sharp  1813.  After  Napoleon's  abdication  he 
snout  with  numerous  nearly  conical  teeth  returned  to  Poland  and  the  year  foUow- 
in  both  jaws ;  its  flesh  is  coarse,  rank  and  ing  was  made  a  Polish  senator  by  Alex- 
disagreeable,  but  is  used  by  the  Lap-  ander  I.  He  died  in  1818. 
landers  as  food.  It  lives  on  fish,  mollusca,  Doine  (d<>m)t  a  vaulted  roof  of  sphen- 
etc.,  and  often  may  be  seen  in  numbers  •*'^***^  cal  or  other  curvature,  covering 

a  building  or  part  of  it,  and  forming  a 
common  feature  in  Byzantine  and  also  in 
Renaissance  architecture.  Cupola  is  also 
used  as  a  synonym,  or  is  applied  to  the 
interior,  dome  being  applied  to  the 
exterior.  (See  Cupola,)  Most  modem 
domes  are  semielliptical  in  vertical  sec- 
tion, and  are  constructed  of  timber;  but 
the  ancient  domes  were  nearly  hemi- 
spherical and  constructed  of  stone.  Of 
domes  the  finest,  without  anv  comparison, 
^  Tx^i  u-     /f^j  I-        r,^  L'  \  ancient  or  modern,  is  that  of  the  Rotunda 

Common  Dolphm  iDdpktnu,  Ddphu).  ^^^  Pantheon  at  Rome  (142%  feet  internal 

round  shoals  of  herring.  The  animal  has  diameter  and  143  feet  internal  height), 
to  come  to  the  surface  at  short  intervals 
to  breathe.  The  blowhole  is  of  a 
semilunar  form,  with  a  kind  of  valvular 
apparatus,  and  opens  on  the  vertex, 
nearly  over  the  eyes.  The  structure  of 
the  ear  renders  the  sense  of  hearing  very 
acute,  and  the  animal  is  observed  to  be 
attracted  by  regular  or  harmonious 
sounds.  One  or  two  young  are  produced 
by  the  female,  who  suckles  and  watches 
them  with  great  care  and  anxiety,  long 
after  they  have  acquired  considerable 
size.  Compactness  and  strength  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  genus. — The  name 
is  also  commonly  but  improperly  given 
to  a  fish,  Coryphama  hippuris,  a  member 
of  the  mackerel  family,  the  beauty  of 
whose  colors  when  dying  has  been  much 
celebrated  by  poets.  They  abound  within 
the  tropics,  are  about  4  or  5  feet  long, 
very  swift  in  swimming,  and  are  used  as 
food,  though  said  sometimes  to  be  poison- 
ous. 

DoTfl      ^  Portuguese  title  corresponding       Seotion  of  Dome  of  San  Pietro  in  Montono. 
^^     >    with  the  Spanish  Don.  Rome  »t  end  of  fifteenth  Century. 

Somain  (<^o-m&n),  same  as  Demesne  erected  under  Augustus,  and  still  perfect 
a/viucuhU  (^hicij  gee)  ;  also  applied  es-  Among  others  the  most  noteworthy  are 
pecially  to  crown  lands  or  government  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople  (104  X  201 
lands. — Right  of  eminent  domain,  the  feet),  the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del 
dominion  of  the  sovereign  power  over  all  Fiore  at  Florence  (139  X  310  feet),  St 
the  property  within  the  state,  by  which  it  Peter's  at  Rome  (139  X  330  feet),  St 
is  entitled  to  appropriate  any  part  neces-  Paul*s  liondon  (112  X  215  feet),  the 
sary  to  the  public  good,  compensation  Hotel  des  Invalides  (80  X  173  feet),  and 
being  given.  the    church    of    St    Genevieve    at    Paris 

DombrOWSki  (dom-brov'ske),  Jan  (67X190  feet).  The  figures  represent 
.i^v^MAvvTOAuL  Henbyk,  a  Polish  gen-  the  internal  diameter  and  height  in 
eral,  distinguished  in  the  wars  of  English  feet  The  finest  dome  in  America 
Napoleon,  was  bom  in  1755.  He  sup-  is  that  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
ported    the    rising    of    the    Poles    under  built  of  cast-iron. 

Kosciusko  in  1794.  In  1796  he  entered  DnmeTlichiltO  (^  ^^  «  n-i-k  ^'  n  6). 
the  service  of  France,  and  at  the  head  ■»'"RienicniIig  J)Q^,^^^co  Zampieri. 
of  a  Polish  legion  rendered  signal  services  an  Italian  painter  of  great  eminence,  ^i 
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Domesday  Book  Dominica 

he  Lombard  school,  bom  at  Bologna  in  As  a  general  rule  the  old  domicile,  and 
r581  or  1582.  He  studied  under  Annibal  especially  the  domicile  of  origin,  con- 
:'arracci,  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  tinues  till  a  new  one  has  been  acquired, 
'here  he  became  painter  to  Pope  Gregory  TiAniiTiiiTif  (dom'i-nant),  in  music,  the 
vV.  Among  his  best  works  are  the  '^""""»"«'  fifth  tone  of  the  diatonic 
tommunion  of  St,  Jerome  in  the  Vatican  scale,  and  which  assumes  the  character 
iluseum.  the  History  rf  Apollo,  the  of  a  keynote  itself  when  there  is  a 
Jariyrdom  of  8t,  Agnes  and  the  modulation  into  the  first  sharp  remove. 
.'riumph  of  David,  He  died  at  Naples  Thus,  6  is  the  dominant  of  the  scale j>f 
1  1C41.  /  T\^  \  ^»  *°^  ^  *^®  dominant  of  the  scale  of 
cJomesday  Book  [^^J^^^^^^V^  ^  i^-— Dominant  chord,  in  music,  that 
*  iwu  1  A  book  ^ntoining  a  ^Yiich  is  formed  by  grouping  three  tones, 
?w';n''t^l^'^f.n*«nH^Sv^^^^^^^^  ""°«  gradually  by  intervals  of  a  third 
^^u'  1^«^^^»»''  *°^  ^y  ^**^  ^^**^^  ^^  from  the  dominant  or  fifth  tone  of  the 
Vilham  the  Conqueror.  The  survey  wm  ^^j^,  j^  ^^curs  almost  invariably  im- 
,ade  by  commissioners,  who  collected  mediately  before  the  tonic  chord  which 
tie  information  in  each  district  from  a  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
worn  jury  consisting  of  sheriffs,  ords  of  tj^^^^^I^  (d6-m6n'go),  San^ capital 
lanors,  presbyters,  bailiffs,  villeins— aU  ilOmingO  \^  ^^^  ifominican  feepublic 
rhe  classes,  in  short,  interested  in  the  (or  San  Domingo)  in  the  island  of 
latter.  The  extent,  tenure,  value  and  Hayti.  It  lies  on  the  southeast  coast  at 
rroprietorship  of  the  land  in  each  dis-  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama,  and  has  a  com- 
rict,  the  state  of  culture,  and  in  some  modious  port  It  is  the  oldest  European 
ases  the  number  of  tenants,  villeins,  city  in  the  New  World,  having  oeen 
erfs,  etc.,  were  the  matters  chiefly  record-  founded  in  1494  by  Bartholomew  Golum- 
d.  The  survey  was  completed  within  a  bus.  Pop.  est  20,000  to  25,000. 
ear.  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cum-  Dnmiiiifi  (dom'i-nik).  Saint,  the  foun- 
erland  and  Westmoreland  were  not  in-  *''*'*********  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  order  of  the  Dom- 
luded  in  the  survey,  probably  for  the  inicans,  was  born  in  1170  at  Calahorra, 
eason  that  William's  authority  was  not  in  Old  Castile.  He  early  distinguishea 
hen  (1086)  settled  in  those  parts.  The  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  reform  of 
)ome8day  Book  consists  of  two  volumes,  canonical  life  and  by  his  success  as 
oe  folio  and  one  quarto.  It  has  been  a  missionary  among  the  Mohammedans, 
wice  republished,  the  last  time  (1861-  His  attention  having  been  directed  to 
o),  in  perfect  facsimiles  of  the  original  the  Albigenses  in  the  south  of  France, 
liwu^afiA  ATiiinala  such  as  are  he  organized  a  mission  of  preachers 
iOmesilC  ^mmiUSy  n^nTe^  and  kept  against  heresy  in  Languedoc.  In  1215 
y  man,  and  are  to  some  extent  in  a  he  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
ame  state;  as  the  dog,  cat,  ox,  sheep,  tion  of  Pope  Innocent  III  to  erect  the 
wine,  horse,  ass,  elephant,  camel,  llama,  mission  into  a  new  order  of  preaching 
eindeer,  etc  friars.  His  request  was  only  partially 
lAmfrnnt  (doo-frOQ),  a  town  of  granted,  and  it  was  the  succeeding  pope, 
jviuxxviii#  Prance,  dep,  Ome,  pictur-  llonorius  III,  who  first  recognized  the 
squely  situated  on  a  steep  rock  above  importance  of  a  preaching  order,  and 
he  Varenne.  35  miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Alen-  conferred  full  privileges  on  the  Domini- 
on. Pop.  (1006)  2215.  cans.  He  also  appointed  Dominic  Master 
lAmirile  (dom'i-sU),  inlaw,  the  place  of  the  Sacred  Palace  or  court  preacher 
■uTUiuxuxxv  where  a  person  has  a  home  to  the  Vatican,  an  office  which  is  still 
>r  established  residence.  Domicile  is  held  bv  one  of  the  order.  Dominic  died 
;ften  an  important  question  in  determin-  at  Bologna  in  1221,  and  was  canonized 
nff  the  efficacy  of  legal  citations,  the  in  1234  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  St 
'^alidity  of  marriage,  the  right  of  succes-  Dominic  is  usually  considered  the  founder 
.ion  to  property,  etc.  For  some  purposes  of  the  Inquisition,  which  is  supposed  to 
vhat  is  called  a  temporary  domicile  is  have  originated  with  bis  mission  to  the 
sufficient,  but  in  questions  of  marriage  Albigenses;  but  his  claim  is  denied,  on 
iud  succession  it  is  the  permanent  the  ground  that  two  Cistercian  monks 
lomicile  that  determines  the  decision.  A  were  appointed  inquisitors  in  1198. 
»ermanent  domicile  may  be  constituted  Dominica  ( dom-i-nSTcA ) ,  a  British 
»y  birth,  by  choice,  or  by  operation  of  the  -'v********/.*  vVest  India  island,  so 
aw.  To  constitute  a  domicile  by  choice  named  because  discovered  by  Columbus 
K>th  actual  residence  and  the  intention  on  a  Sunday  (Sp.  dominioa),  a  member 
o  piake  it  the  permanent  home  are  re-  of  the  united  colony  of  the  Leeward 
luired.  It  is  a  legal  principle  that  the  Islands  between  Martinique  and  Guade- 
idfe  takes  the  domicile  of  her  husband,  loupe.     It  is  about  29  miles  in  length, 
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Domino 


north  to  south,  and  12  miles  in  breadth 
east  to  west  area,  291  square  miles.  It 
is  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  it  con- 
tains many  fertile  valleys  and  is  well 
watered.  The  shores  are  but  little  in- 
dented, and  are  entirely  without  harbors ; 
but  on  the  west  side  there  are  several 
good  anchorages  and  bays.  The  princi- 
pal exports  consist  of  sugar,  molasses, 
cocoa  and  lime-juice.  The  imports  and 
exports  amount  each  to  about  |250,000 
annually.  Dominica  was  ceded  by  France 
to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  Roseau  is 
the  capital.  Pop.  28,8d4.  largely  negroes 
and  including  about  300  descendants  of 
the  aboriginal  Caribs. 

Dominical  letter  ^°e?rin"'i?oVk 

properly  called  Sunday  letter,  one  of  the 
seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A  B  O  D 
B  F  O,  used  in  almanacs,  ephemerides, 
etc.,  to  mark  the  first  seven  days  of  the 
year  and  all  consecutive  sets  of  seven 
days  to  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  the 
letter  for  Sunday  will  always  be  the  same. 
If  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  were 
divisible  by  seven  without  remainder,  then 
the  year  would  constantly  begin  with  the 
same  day  of  the  week;  but  as  it  is 
the  year  begins  and  ends  on  the  same 
day,  and  therefore  the  next  year  will 
begin  on  the  day  following,  and  on  leap 
years  two  days  foUowins,  so  that  the 
same  series  is  not  repeated  till  after  four 
times  seven,  or  twenty-eight  years. 

Dominican  Kepublio  )^^^^\Z^i;^ 

Domingo,  a  republic  occupying  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  island  of  Hayti; 
area,  about  18,000  square  miles.  It  is 
fertile  and  exports  mahogany,  sugar,  to- 
bacco, cocoa,  etc.,  but  its  resources  are 
as  yet  but  little  developed.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  Spain,  and  is  the  oldest  co- 
lonial settlement  in  America.  Its  inhab- 
itants are  chiefly  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
and  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
negroes.  Capital.  San  Domingo.  Pop. 
esUmated  at  500,000.  See  Hayii, 
Dominicans  (do-min'i-kanz),    caUed 

preaching  frian  {pradMaiare9),  derived 
their  name  from  their  founder,  St  Domi- 
nic At  their  origin  (1216,  at  Toulouse) 
they  were  governed  by  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  perpetual  silence,  poverty  and 
fasting  being  enjoined  upon  them;  and 
the  principal  object  of  their  institution 
was  to  preach  against  heretics.  Their 
distinctive  dress  consists  of  a  white  habit 
and  scapular  with  a  large  black  mantle, 
and  hence  they  have  been  commonly 
known  as  Black  Friars.  They  were 
almost  from  the  first  a  mendicant  order. 


They  spread  rapidly  not  only  in  Enrooe, 
but  in  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  In 
England  there  were  fifty-eight  Dominican 
houses  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, and  the  Blackfriars  locality  in 
London  took  its  name  from  one  of  their 
establishments.  They  produced  some 
famous  scholars,  such  as  Albertas  Mag- 
nus and  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  became 
formidable  as  managers  of  the  Inauisi- 
tion»  which  was  committed  exdosively  to 


Dominican  or  Black  Friar. 
them  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy.  In 
1426  they  obtained  permission  to  receive 
donations,  and  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
mendicant  orders,  paying  more  attention 
to  polemics  and  tneologiod  science.  With 
the  Franciscans,  their  areat  rivals,  they 
divided  the  honor  of  ruling  in  church  and 
state  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
Jesuits  gradually  superseded  them  in  the 
schools  and  courts.  They  obtained  new 
importance  in  1020  by  being  appointed 
to  the  censorship  of  books  for  the  chnrch. 
Among  notable  Dominicans  we  may  men- 
tion Savonarola,  I^s  Gasas  and  Lacor- 
daire.  There  are  establishments  of  the 
Dominicans  in  England,  Ireland  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

Dominium  <gt«r>i^  S3  S 

signify  full  ownership  of  a  thing. 
Domino  (^om'i-no),  formerly  a  dtm 
^rvMrn^Mw  ^^rn  by  priests  in  the  wm- 
ter,  which,  reaching  no  lower  than  the 
shoulders,  served  to  protect  the  face  and 
head  from  the  weather.  At  present  it 
is  a  masquerade  dress  worn  by  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  consisting  of  a  long  silk  man- 
tle with  wide  sleeves  and  a  wnag^ng 
hood.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  half^ 
mask  formerly  worn  on  the  face  by 
ladies  when  traveling  or  at  masqnermdea. 
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Dominoes  Donaldson 

Dominoes.   !i  if*™e  played  with  small,  of  Novara,  in  the  center  of  a  plain  on 

^  9    flat,  rectangular  pieces  of  the    great    Simplon    road.       Pop.    about 

ivory,   about  twice  as   long  as   they  are  9000. 

broad.     They    are    marked    with    spots  'nAmfAmv  1o  'PnnAllA   (dOn-r«-mi  \k 

varying  in  number.     When   one   player  i^OmrOmy  la  JmceUO  \rtt.Xftll.  the 

leads  by  laying  down  a  domino,  the  next  birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc,  a  small  French 

must   follow   by  placing  alongside   of  it  village,  department  of  the  Vosges,  seven 

another  which  has  the  same  number  of  miles  N.  of  Neufchftteau.     The  hou^e  is 

spots  on  one  of  its  sides.     Thus,  if  the  gtiU  shown  there  in  which   the  heroine 


4-3,  to  which  his  opponent  uiuov  uuw  ir-   .u-..«4.i-  «    .»    «  _  ooo      ^^  :»   *  n 

BiSiid.  The  player  who  cannot  follow  f  ^/"P?/  \  ^-  ^f  236  °"1«!»  ,*°d  ^*11* 
suit  loses  his  turn,  and  the  object  of  the  ^^^^,  *^oA/f®*.,®^  -^^'^  v^i**^^®..  ^^^^^ 
came  is  to  get  rid  of  all  the  dominoes  in  nearly  1300  miles.  The  chief  tributaries 
hand,  or  to  hold  fewer  spots  than  your  *re:  right  bank«  the  Donetz  and 
opponent  when  the  game  is  exhausted  by  VoroneJ ;  left,  the  Khoper  and  Manitsch. 
neither  being  able  to  play.  Although  not  admitting  vessels  of  much 

DomitiRn  (do-mish'e-an)  or  in  full  draught,  the  Don  carries  a  large  traffic, 
o^vAtubxau.  f^Y^Q  Flavius  DoiiiTi-  especially  during  the  spring  floods,  and  a 
Aifus  Augustus,  Roman  emperor,  son  canal  connects  it  with  the  Volga  system 
of  Vespasian,  and  brother  of  Titus,  was  of  navigation.  It  has  also  very  exten- 
born  in  A.D.  51,  and  in  81  succeeded  to  the  sive  and  productive  fisheries, 
throne.  At  first  he  ruled  with  a  show  of  Don  i^^^)*  a  river  of  Scotland,  County 
moderation  and  justice,  but  soon  re-  ^  Aberdeen,  rising  near  the  Banff- 
turned  to  the  cruelty  and  excesses  for  shire  border.  It  flows  tortuously  E. 
which  his  youth  had  been  notorious.  He  through  the  whole  breadth  of  Aberdeen- 
was  a«  vain  as  he  was  cruel,  and  after  shire,   and   falls  into  the   North   Sea  a 

little  to  the  north  of  Aberdeen,  after  a 
total  course  of  82  miles.  Its  salmon 
fisheries  are  of  considerable  value. — 
Also,  a  river  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
which  rises  near  Cheshire,  and  joins  tlie 
Ouse  after  a  course  of  about  70  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  small  craft  to  Shef- 
field. 

Don  (^^ii^>  dominua,  a  lord  or  master), 
^  a  Spanish  title  of  honor,  originally 
given  only  to  the  highest  nobility,  after- 
wards to  all  the  nobles,  and  finally  used 
indiscriminately  as  a  title  of  courtesy. 
It  corresponds  with  the  Portuguese  Dom. 
During  the  Spanish  occupation  it  was 
T^     .  .  introduced    and    became    naturalized    in 

^'**™*"*°*  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  was  particularly 

an  ineffective  expedition  against  the  applied  to  the  priests. 
Catti,  carried  a  multitude  of  his  slaves,  DoTlflldftOn  (don'ald-sun),  JoHir  WiL- 
dressed  like  Germans,  in  triumph  to  the  *'^"«**^«»v**  Uam,  an  English  scholar, 
city.  He  executed  great  numbers  of  the  bom  in  Ix)ndon  in  1811.  He  studied  at 
chief  citizens,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  London  University  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
Lord  and  Qod.  He  established  the  most  lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected 
f  stringent  laws  against  high  treason,  a  fellow.  His  first  work  was  The 
which  enabled  almost  anything  to  be  Theater  of  the  Oreeka.  a  work  showing 
construed-  into  this  crime.  At  length  a  much  erudition.  In  1839  he  published 
conspiracy,  in  which  his  wife  Domitia  The  New  Cratylus,  which  was  among 
took  part,  was  formed  a£ainst  him,  and  the  earliest  attempts  to  bring  the  phllo- 
he  was  assassinated  in  his  bedroom,  in  logical  literature  of  the  continent  within 
A.D.  96.  the   reach   of   the   English    student     In 

TiAm/k  (d6'm0),  or  DoMO  D'Ossola.  a  1844  appeared  the  first  edition  of  Var- 
ilOmO    town  of  North   Itoly,   province  -     .       -     . 


rorUanua,  a   work  on   Latin  siinUar  in 
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Donatello  Donegal 

scope  to  the  Cratylm,    Among  his  other  which  is  a  basin  of  clear  sparkling  water 

writings   are   grammars  of   the   Hebrew,  that  is  asserted  to  be  the  true  aooroe  of 

Greek  and  Latin  languages.     He  died  in  the  Danube.     Pop.  5000. 

1861.  DonailWOrth    (don'ou-vcurt),  a  town 

T>ATiQfAllA   (don-4-tel'lo,  properly  Don-  -^'""tt^wwitu    ^,f  Bavaria,  at  the  con- 

UUimiitSllU    ^^^   ^^  jjg^^^   Bard%),  one  fluence  of  the  Wdrnitx  and  Danube.     It 

of  the   revivers  of  the  art  of  sculpture  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  town,  and 

iti  Italy,  was  born  at  Florence  between  was  stormed  by  the  Swedes  under  Gub- 

1382   and   1387.     His  first   great  works  tavus  Adolphus  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war, 

in  marble  were  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  1632.    Pop.  .5,000. 

St.  Mark,  in  the  church  of  St  Michael  T)atiox    (<lon'aks;    Arundo    Joiui«),    a 

in  his  native  town,  in  an  outside  niche  •^"*"*^    species    of   grass    or    reed   in- 

of   which   is   also   nis   famous   statue   of  habiting  the  southern   parts   of  Europe: 

St.  George.     Along  with  his  friend  Bru-  it  grows  to  a  great  height  and  is  useil 

iielleschi   he    made   a   journey    to    Rome  for  fishing-rods,  etc. 

to  study  its  art  treasures.      On  his  re-  Don  BenitO    ^^^^   bft-ne'to),    a    town 

turn  he  executed  for  his  patrons,  Cosmo  ^^^     vam.w    ^^    Spain,    province    of 

and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  a  marble  mon-  Badajoz.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolens, 

ument  to  their  father  and  mother,  which  and  a  trade  in  cattle,  grain,   etc.     Pop. 

is  of  high  merit.     Statues  of  St.   John,   16,565. 

of    Judith,    David    and    St.    Cecilia    are  T)DTiGfi.ster   (don^kas-ter),  a  jnonicipal 

among  his  leading  works.      He  died   at  •*'"***'«'»  w^*    borough  and  market  town 

Florence  in  1466.  of  England,   West    Ridii.^  of   Yorkshire. 

Donatio  mortis  causa,  i»„%fi  o(  2?o?a%'l^'t?°  W V'±  ^SiSJ^I^tl: 

property  made  in  prospect  of  tne  death  of  its  tower  170  feet  high,  Christ  Chareh. 
the  donor  and  consummated  by  that  the  town  hall  and  the  theater  are  among 
event.  the  chief  public  buildings.     It  has  mano- 

TlATioii'a  P.ATtiAf  (d5-na'ti),  so  called  factures  of  ropes,  canvas,  machinery,  etc. 
iionau  B  \j%}m!C\  ^^^^  ^^  Italian  It  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  annual 
astronomer  Donati,  who  first  observed  races,  now  held  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
it  in  June,  1858.  Next  to  the  comet  of  tember.  Doncaster  was  originally  a  Bo- 
1811  it  is  the  most  brilliant  that  ap-  man  station  on  the  line  of  the  old  Ro- 
peared  during  the  century.  It  was  near-  man  Watling  Street.  Pop.  (1911)  90,- 
est  the  earth  on  October  10,  1858.  520. 

Donatists  M;5!fa^S^s?h°iUltt<ro?  DondrahHead  ^^^'^^  Tt 

the  fourth  century,  so  named  from  their  island  of  Ceylon.  It  was  the  site  during 
founder  Donatus,  Bishop  of  Casa  Nigra  part  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Sin-b- 
in Numidia,  who  taught  that  though  alese  capital,  numerous  remains  of  which 
Christ  was  of  the  same  substance  with  are  still  to  be  found, 
the  Father,  yet  that  he  was  less  than  the  DatiavqI  (donVgal),  a  maritime 
Father;  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  ^^^^S^^  county  or  Ireland,  province 
not  infallible,  but  had  erred  in  his  time  of  Ulster,  bounded  N.  and  w.  by  the 
and  become  practically  extinct,  and  that  Atlantic  Ocean ;  area,  1876  sq.  miles,  of 
he  was  to  be  the  restorer  of  it.  All  Join-  which  about  a  fifth  is  under  crops.  Tb^ 
ing  the  sect  required  to  be  rebaptized,  coast  is  indented  with  numerous  bays. 
baptism  by  the  impure  church  being  the  most  remarkable  being  Lough  Swiuy. 
invalid.  It   is   the    most   mountainous   county  ia 

TlnilSl.fl1fl  fdo-n&'tus),  iEuus,  a  Ro-  Ireland,  but  has  some  fine  fertile  yafieji. 
xruiiatus  ^^^  grammarian  and  com-  Mount  Errigal,  the  loftiest  summit,  is 
mentator,  bom  in  A.D.  333.  He  was  the  about  2460  feet  high.  The  streams  and 
preceptor  of  St.  Jerome,  wrote  notes  on  lakes  are  small,  but  numerous  and 
Virgil  and  Terence,  and  a  grammar  of  abounding  in  fish.  The  climate  is  moist 
the  Latin  language  so  universally  used  the  subsoil  chiefly  granite,  mica  slate  and 
in  the  middle  ages  that  '  Donat  *  became  limestone,  and  the  i^rincipal  crops  oats, 
a  common  term  for  grammar  or  primer  potatoes  and  flax.  Spade  husbiLadry  is 
of  instruction.  much    employed,    and    agriculture   gener- 

DonaU    (don'ou).     See  Danuhe.  *"y  *|  V"  *  ^^""^  *?^H7^"^  ^^^'    '^ 

^viAau.    \uuiiuu;.     »  c  xxw.i*  c,  manufactures    are    limited,    and    consist 

'n/\TioTiAaAli'i'ncyATi  (<l^'iiou-esh'ing-en),  chiefly  of  linen  cloth,  woolen  stocicingB 
iJOnaueSCnin^en  ^  ^^^^  ^^  g^^j^^  ^^^  worked  muslin.  The  fisheries  are 
Germany,  29  miles  east  by  south  of  extensive  and  Taluable,  and  form  the 
Freiburg.  It  contains  the  Prince  of  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  of 
FUrstenberg's   palace,   in    the   garden   of  the    coast   and    islands.       Grain,   butter 
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Bonne 


and  eggs  are  exported.  The  minerals 
include  marble,  lead,  copper,  etc.,  but 
are  not  wrought  to  advantage.  Pop. 
173,722. — Donegal,  the  county  town,  is 
a  small  seaport  on  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Esk. 
Pop.  1214. 

TiATiAfT  (do'nets),  a  Russian  river 
xruuct^  which  rises  in  the  government 
of  Kursk,  flows  south  and  east,  forming 
the  boundary  of  several  governments,  and, 
after  a  course  of  400  miles,  joins  the  Don. 
TlnncynlQ  (don'g6-la),  a  district  of 
ilOngOia  ^jppgy  Nubia,  extending  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nile  from  about  lat. 
18°  to  lat.  20*'  N.  It  formerly  belonged 
to  Egypt  and  was  the  seat  of  a  pasha, 
but  after  the  evacuation  of  all  the  country 
south  of  Wady  Haifa  in  1886,  bv  the 
Egyptian  government,  it  was  left  in  an 
unsettled  state.  Its  chief  products  are 
dates,  cotton,  indigo  and  maize.  The 
population  is  a  mixture  of  Arabs  and 
indigenous  Nubians.  Its  chief  town  is 
Dongola  or  El  Ordeh,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile.  Pop.  10,000. 
UnTii  (do'ni),  a  clumsy  kind  of  boat 
xruiu.  ygg^  Qjj  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
and  Ceylon ;  sometimes  decked  and  oc- 
casionally furnished  with  an  outrigger. 
The  donis  are  about  70  feet  long,  20  feet 
broad,  and  12  feet  deep,  have  one  mast 
and  a  lugsail  and  are  navigated  in  fine 
weather  only.  ,  ,      .,     ^, 

TI/\Yi  1 9 Af  ii  ( don-e-zet'te,  or  do-nid-zet  - 
ilOniZeUl  \gv  GAirrANo,  an  Italian 
composer,  born  in  1798,  at  Bergamo. 
He  studied  music  at  Bologna  under  the 
distinguished  Abb4  Mattei.  His  first 
opera,  Enrico  di  Borgpgna,  was  repre- 
sented at  Venice  in  1818.  In  1822  his 
Zoraide  di  Oranata  gained  him  the  honor 
of  being  crowned  on  the  Capitol.  In  ISdU 
appeared  his  Anna  Bolena,  which  first, 
along  with  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Lucia  d% 
Lammermoor — the  latter  his  masterpiece 
— acquired  for  him  an  European  frame. 
In  1835  Donizetti  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  counterpoint  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Naples,  but  removed  in  1840  to  Pans, 
bringing  with  him  three  new  operas, 
L€8  Martyrs,  La  Favorita  and  La  Fille 
du  Regiment,  of  which  the  last  two  are 
among  his  most  popular  productions.  Of 
his  other  operas  none  except  Linda  dt 
Chamouni  (1842)  and  Don  Pa^tquale 
(1843)  achieved  any  special  triumph, 
though  he  wrote  in  all  sixty-four  operas. 
He  died  in  1848.  .     .     ,  * 

TIatiiati  (don'jon),  the  principal  tower 
iiOnjOn  ^i  a  castie,  situated  in  the 
innermost  court  or  bailey,  which  the 
garrison  could  ,  npake  the  ;last  line  of 
deiex&se.  Its  lower  part '  was  commonly 
paed  Hfl  a  prison,    ^e  Oastla, 


TIati  Jhqti  (Sp.  pron.  ftu-&n'),  the 
iJOnJUan    \^^^  ^^  ^   Spanish   legend 

which  seems  to  have  had  some  historical 
basis  in  the  history  of  a  member  of  the 
noble  family  of  Tenorio  at  Seville.     Ac- 


Tower  of  London,  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
A,  The  Donjon. 

cording  to  the  legend,  Don  Juan  was  a 
libertine  of  the  most  reckless  character. 
An  attempt  to  seduce  the  daughter  of  a 

fovemor  of  Seville  brought  the  indignant 
ather  and  the  profligate  don  into  deadly 
conflict,  in  which  the  former  was  slain. 
Don  Juan  afterwards,  in  a  spirit  of 
wild  mockery,  goes  to  the  grave  of  the 
murdered  man  and  invites  the  statue  of 
him  erected  there  to  a  revel.  To  the 
terror  of  Don  Juan  the  *  stony  guest  * 
actually  appears  at  the  table  to  bear  him 
away  to  the  infernal  world.  The  legend 
has  furnished  the  subject  for  many 
dramas  and  operas.  The  most  famous 
of  the  latter  is  Mozarfs  Don  Oiovanni, 
which  has  made  the  story  familiar  to 
everybody.  Among  the  former  are  Bur- 
lador  de  SeviUa,  by  Tellez,  Don  Juan  ou 
Le  Festin  de  Pierre^  by  Moli^re,  and 
The  Libertine  by  Shadwell.  The  Don 
Juan  of  Byron  bears  no  relation  to  the 
old  story  but  in  name  and  in  the  libertine 
character  of  the  hero. 
Sonkev  (dong'ki),  a  domesticated 
A/vixA.v«jr  j^gg.  g^j  called  from  dun,  in 
relation  to  its  color. 

Donkey-engine  <efg?«:?^|.>,^«i„-?|l 

ous  operations  where  no  great  power  is 
required.  Thus,  a  donkey-engine  is  often 
stationed  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  to  work 
a  crane  for  loading  and  unloading. 
Donne  (<loi^)'  John,  a  celebrated  poet 
A/uuuv  and  divine,  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  of  Ix)ndon,  in  which  citv  he 
was  born  in  1573.  He  studied  both  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  his  nine- 
teenth year  he  abjured  tjie  Catholic  re- 
li^on,  apd  became  se<!ret9.Ty  to  the  JJOtd* 
chancellor  Ellesmere,  but  finally  loJBt  his 
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office    by    a    dandectine    marriage    with  'DnATngf.ftr  (dOm^ster),  a  name  formerly 
his    patron's    niece.     The   young    couple  *'^v***"'»*'*   given   in    Scotland    to    the 
were    in    consequence    reduced    to    great  public  executioner.     See  Deemsier. 
distress,    tUl    his    father-in-law    relented  Doon   (d^^)t  *  ^^^^  ^  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
so  far  as  to  give  his  daughter  a  moderate  *'^^'*   land,   which,   after  a   course  of 

Krtion.  By  the  desire  of  King  James  30  miles,  falls  into  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
mne  took  orders,  and.  settling  in  Lon-  It  is  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Bums. 
don,  was  made  preacher  of  Lincoln's  T)||«  (dor),  Dorr,  the  black  beetle. 
Inn.  In  1621  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  *^^^  OeotrUpet  «lefcorartiM,  one  of  the 
St  Paul's.  He  was  chosen  prolocutor  to  most  common  of  beetles,  of  a  stout  form, 
the  convocation  in  1623-24.  He  died  in  less  than  1  inch  long,  black  with  metallic 
1631,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Paul's,  reflections.  It  may  often  be  heard  droo- 
As  a  poet,  and  the  precursor  of  Cowley,  ing  through  the  air  towards  the  close 
Donne  may  be  deemed  the  founder  of  of  the  summer  twilight  See  Dnng 
what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  t^e  meiaphyHcal  Beetle, 

class  of  poets.  Abounding  in  thought,  T)AT>a  (d5'ra),  the  name  of  two  riyers 
this  school  generally  neglected  versinca-  ^^^^  in  Northern  Italy,  both  tribura- 
tion,  and  that  of  Dr.  Donne  was  pecul-  ries  of  the  Po.  The  D.  Baltsa  rises  on 
iarlv  harsh  and  unmusical.  His  style  Is  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
quaint  and  pedantic;  but  he  displays  group  and  falls,  after  a  course  of  about 
sound  learning,  deep  thinking  and  orig-  100  miles,  into  the  Po  below  Chiyasso; 
inality  of  manner.  Besides  the  works  the  D.  Riparia,  about  75  miles  long, 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote  Letters,  rises  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  Joins  the 
Sertnona,  Essaye  on  Divinity  and  other  Po  below  Turin. 

D^nellv  <don'el.i),  IGNATIXTB,  au.  Dora  Distria.  See  Okik^  Hei^ 
J/OHUeujT  thor;  born  at  Philadelphia,  TW|raV  (d6'rak),  a  town  of  Penda, 
Pennsylrania,  in  1831.  For  many  years  *^^^^^  province  Khuaistan,  300  miles 
he  resided  in  Minnesota,  several  times  a.  E.  of  Bagdad.  It  has  a  conaidermble 
representing  that  State  in  Congress.  He  commerce,  this  being  aided  by  a  canal 
wrote  Atlantis,  Ragnarok  and  other  which  connects  the  Dorak  with  the  Karon. 
works,    and    claimed    to    have    found    a  Pop.  6000. 

cryptogram  in  Shakespere's  plays  which,  TjAfon  (d6'ran),  John,  an  En^isli 
in  substance,  transferred  their  authorship  ^'va^ia  writer,  bom  in  1807;  died  In 
to  Francis  Bacon.  He  died  in  1901.  1878.  He  began  writing  when  a  mere 
TlATiTi'U''hrAAlr  (don'i-br5k),  a  village  youth,  and  produced  a  great  number  of 
UOnnyDrwiL  ^^  Ireland,  now  mostty  books,  among  them  being  Livee  of  ike 
in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Dublin.  Queens  of  England  of  the  House  of  ITa*- 
Its  famous  fair,  which  seldom  passed  off  over,  Monarchs  ret%red  from  Bueiness^ 
without  riot  and  bloodshed,  was  abol-  History  of  Court  Fools,  The  Prinees  ef 
ished  in  1856.  Wales,    Their    Matesties*    ServanU    (a 

TInTinm  (d5-n5'ra),  a  borough  in  history  of  the  English  stage  from  Better- 
A/uuuia  Washington  Co.,  Pennsvlva-  ton  to  Kean).  A  Lady  of  the  Laet 
nia.  Has  wire,  nail  and  fence  mills,  blast  Century  (Mrs.  Montague),  London  in 
furnaces,  etc    Pop.  8174.  Jacobite  Times, 

Don  Quixote  ^^p*    p^'^^-    kfr-W'ta),  Doreas  Sooietv   yorl^as,   from  tibe 

UUn  HUULUlrO  the  title  of  a  famous  ■»'OrCM  DUCieiy  ^^cas  mentioned 
romance  by  Cervantes.  (See  Cervantes.)  in  Acts,  ix),  an  association  generally 
The  name  of  the  hero,  Don  Quixote,  composed  of  ladies  for  supplying  dotiies 
is  used  as  a  synonym  for  foolish  to  the  poor.  Frequently  tne  members  of 
knight-errantry  or  extravagant  gener-  the  society  meet  at  stated  times  and  work 
osity.  in  common.     Partial  nayment  is  gener- 

Doo  ^^^^*  George  Thomas,  an  English  ally  required  from  all  recipients  except 
^^^    engraver,  born  in  1800;   died   in  the  very  poor. 

1886.  He  became  early  known  as  an  Dnrohl^ter  (dor'ches-ter) ,  a  mnnici- 
excellent  artist,  and  was  appointed  his-  ^^vawm^/oi**/*  p^^j  borough  of  England, 
torical  engraver  to  William  IV,  and  sub-  chief  town  of  Dorsetshire.  118  miles 
sequently  to  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  b.  w.  of  London.  There  are  large  cavalry 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Acad-  and  infantry  barracks  a  little  to  the  west 
emy  in  1866,  and  next  year  academi-  of  the  town.  The  trade  consists  chiefly 
cian.  in  aaricultural  produce.    Dorchester  was 

Doom  Palm  (dSm).  See  Doum  Palm,  an  faiportant  Roman  atation  (Dnno- 
o^vvw  AtM^u  \        /  .       ,       ^        Taria),  and  many  interesting  Roman  le- 

'DooTnfldfi.V  Book,  yoms'day).  S  e  e  mains  are  still  toT)e  found  in  the  vicinitr. 
ilOOmBaay  UQOifc  ):)ovfe*day  .  Pook.Jt   waa   a   parliamentary.  l)oron*    tin 
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1885,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  coanty.  who,  in  1284,  commanded  the  GenoeM 
Pop.  (1911)  0842.  fleet  which  at  Meloria  annihilated  the 
T^ArilAimA  (dor'dOn),  a  department  of  power  of  Pisa;  Lamba  Dobia,  who,  in 
^orao^nc  ^,.ance.  which  includes  1298,  defeated  the  Venetian  Dandolo  at 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  province  the  naval  hattle  of  Cursola;  Paoanino 
of  P^rigord,  and  small  portions  of  Lim-  Dobia,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  fonr- 
jusin,  Angoumois  and  Saintonge.  Area,  teenth  century,  distinguished  himself  by 
3660  SQuare  miles,  of  which  about  a  third  great  yictories  over  the  Venetians.  Bot 
is  fit  for  the  plow.  The  chief  minerals  the  greatest  name  of  the  Dorias  is  that 
are  iron,  which  is  abundant,  slate,  lime-  of  Andrea,  bom  at  Oneglia  in  1466,  of 
stone,  marble  and  other  stone.  Mining,  a  younger  branch  of  the  family.  After 
iron  manufacture,  etc.,  are  carried  on  to  serving  some  time  as  a  condotfiere  with 
a  considerable  extent,  and  there  are  a  the  princes  of  Southern  Italy,  he  was 
number  of  vineyards.  The  climate  is  entrusted  by  the  Genoese  witn  the  re- 
mild  but  somewhat  changeable.  Pop.  construction  of  their  fleet.  Disagree- 
(1906)  447,052.— The  river  Dobdogne,  ment  with  the  Genoese  factions  drove 
the  principal  river  of  the  department,  him  to  take  service  with  Francis  I  of 
rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Puy-de-Sancy.  France,  in  which  he  highly  distinguished 
flows  w.  8.  w.  and,  after  a  course  of  290  himself,  and  in  1527  he  took  Genoa  in 
miles,  unites  with  the  Garonne  in  form-  name  of  the  French  king.  But,  being 
ing  the  Gironde.  displeased  with  the  projects  of  Francis 
T^ArrlrAftlit  i Anr^Art^kt^  Sop  Dart  ^^^  reducing  Genoa  to  a  place  of  second- 
l/Ororecni    (dor-dre^t).     Bee  Vort.  ^^   importance,    he    went   over   to    the 

TUitA  (d6-ra),  Paul  Gustave,  a  pro-  service  of  Charles  V  (1529),  carrying 
^^^^-^  lific  French  draftsman  and  with  him  the  whole  influence  and  re- 
painter,  bom  at  Strasbourg,  January  6,  sources  of  Genoa.  He  relSstablished 
1833.  He  studied  at  Paris,  contributing,  order  in  Genoa,  reorganised  the  govern- 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  comic  ment,  and  although  refusing  the  title 
sketches  to  the  Journal  pour  Hire.  He  of  doge  practically  controlled  its  affairs 
distinguished  himself  greatly  as  an  illus-  to  the  end  of  his  life.  As  imperial 
trator  of  books.  His  illustrations  of  admiral  he  performed  many  services  for 
RahelaU,  of  Perrault's  Tales,  Sue's  Charles,  clearing  the  seas  of  Moorish 
Wandering  Jew,  Dante's  Divina  Com-  pirates  and  assisting  the  emperor  in  his 
media,  and  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote  dis-  expeditions  to  Tunis  and  Algiers.  In 
played  great  fertility  of  invention,  and  1547  his  authority  was  threatened  by 
the  fine  fantasy  of  his  landscapes  and  the  conspiracy  of  Fieschi,  and  he  nar- 
the  dramatic  effectiveness  of  his  groups  rowly  escaped  assassination  in  the  to- 
acquired  for  him  an  European  reputa-  mult.  He  died  in  1560. 
tion.  His  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  of  DnviaTia  (dor'i-anz),  one  of  the  four 
Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  and  Milton's  ^'v*  *«***•  great  branches  of  the  Greek 
Paradise  Lost  are  also  of  high  excellence,  nation  who  migrated  from  Thessaly 
As  a  painter  he  has  grandeur  of  concep-  southwards,  settling  for  a  time  in  the 
tion  and  a  bold,  expressive  style.  Among  mountainous  district  of  Doris  in  North- 
his  chief  works  are  Christ  leaving  the  em  Greece  and  finallv  in  Peloponnesus. 
PrtBtorium,  Paolo  and  Francesca  di  Their  migration  to  the  latter  was  said 
Rimini,  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  Mont  to  have  taken  place  in  B.O.  1104;  and 
Blano.  etc.  In  later  years  T>or6  also  as  among  their  leaders  were  certain  de- 
won  fame  as  a  sculptor.  He  died  in  scendants  of  Hercules  (or  Heracles),  it 
1883.  was  known  as  the  return  of  the  Hera- 

TlnrA*     (aa'y^\    a  ficih      fkt^  norv  clld«.    The  Dorians  ruled  in  Sparta  with 

iioree     (dOre),  a  fish.     »ee  vory.         ^^^^^  renown   as  a  strong  and  warUke 

'nAi*ATna    (do-r6'ma),  a  genus  of  plants,  people,   though  less  cultivated   than   the 

A/urciUtt    j^^^  ^^j^jgp  Umbellifer».     D.  other  Greeks  in  arts  and  letters.     Tlieir 

ammonideum,   a    Persian    species,    yields  laws  were  severe  and  rigid,  as  typified 

the  ammoniacum  of  commerce,  a  milky  in  the  codes  of  the  great  Doric  legisla- 

juice    that    exudes    from    punctures    on  tors  Minos  and  Lycurgus.     (See  Bparta,) 

the  stem  and  dries  in  little  ^  tears.'  — ^The   Dorio   dialect    was   characterised 

Tlorifl.    (d6're-&),  one  of  the  most  pow-  by  its  broadness  and  hardness,  yet,  on 

A/UAia    Qffjj^  families  of  Genoa,  became  account  of  its  venerable  and  antlaue  style 

distinguished  about  the  beginning  of  the  was    often    used    in    solemn    oaes    and 

twelfth  century,  and   shared   with   three  choruses. 

other     leading     families,     the     Fieschi,  1)1)^:^  Wqi^^  (dor'ik),  or  DoBio  Mods, 

Grimaldi  and  Spinola,  the  early  govern-  *'^***'  —vw**  j^  music,  was  of  a  grave 

ment  of  the  republic.     Among  the  older  and    manly   character,   adapted   both   to 

heroes  of  this  family  axe  Obebto  Dobia,  religious  services  and  war. 
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"nnrift  Order     ^^   architecture,   is   the 
iiOncuraer,    ^^^^^     strongest     and 

slmpleBt  of  the 
three  Grecian  or- 
ders, and  the  one 
that  is  best  repre- 
sented among  the 
remains  of  ancient 
Greek  architecture. 
The  Doric  column 
is  distinguished  by 
its  want  of  a  base 
(in  the  more  an- 
cient examples,  at 
least),  by  the  small 
number  of  its  flut- 
ings,  and  by  its 
mas  si  ye  propor- 
tions, the  true  Gre- 
cian Doric  having 
the  height  of  its 
pillars  six  times 
that  of  the  diam- 
eter. The  capital 
was  small  and  sim- 
ple, and  the  archi- 
trave, frieze  and 
cornice  were  rather 
plain  and  massive. 
~  (do-re-ny6),    the    name    of 


Grecian  Doric  Order. 


VOTipiy  several  Vrench  j^ainters  and 
engravers.  Michael,  born  in  1617,  be- 
came professor  in  the  Academy  of  Paris, 
and  died  in  1665.  Louis,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1654,  settled  in 
Italy,  and  died  in  1742.  Sir  Nicholab, 
brother  of  Louis,  born  in  1658  at  Paris, 
was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  three. 
He  spent  eight  years  in  engraving  the 
famous  cartoons  of  Raphael  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  was  knighted  by  George  I. 
He  died  in  1746. 

Dnris  (^oi'^iB).  anciently  a  small  and 
xrvAxo  mountainous  region  of  Northern 
Greece,  at  one  time  the  abode  of  the 
Dorians  (which  see). 

Doris*    See  Sea-lemon, 

T^t%r\c\j\&  (dork'ing),  a  town  of  Eng- 
UOFKing  land,  county  of  Surrey,  22 
miles  8.  8.  w.  of  London,  largely  con- 
sisting of  villa  residences.  Large  num- 
bers of  fowls,  known  as  Dorkings,  of  an 
excellent  breed,  having  five  claws  on  the 
foot,  are  reared  here,  and  sent  to  the 
London  markets.  Pop.  (1911)  7850. 
'nnrmflTif  Sfflf^   (dor'mant),   a   state 

iiormanx  Dxaxe  ^^  torpidity  in  which 

certain  animals  pass  a  portion  of  the 
year.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates 
this  period  of  long  sleep  takes  place  dur- 
inr  the  winter  months,  and  is  properly 
called  hibernation.  It  commences  when 
the  food  of  the  animal  begins  to  get 
scarce,  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter 


period,  and  is  deeper  or  ligbter  aooord- 
ing  to  the  habits  and  constitntion  of  the 
animal.  Bats,  bears,  some  animals  nf 
the  rodent  order,  such  as  the  porcapine, 
the  dormouse,  some  squirrels,  etc,  all  the 
animals  belonging  to  the  classes  of 
Amphibia  and  Reptilia,  such  as  tortoises, 
lizards,  snakes,  frogs,  etc,  and  many 
species  of  molluscs  and  insects,  hibernate 
more  or  less  completely,  retiring  to  sait- 
able  places  of  concealment — the  bat  to 
dark  caves,  the  hedgehog  to  fern-brakes, 
snakes  to  holes  in  trees,  etc  During 
hibernation  there  is  a  great  decrease  of 
heat  in  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  the 
temperature  sometimes  sinking  to  40*  or 
even  20*  Fahr.,  or  in  aeneral  to  a  point 
a  little  above  that  of  the  sorroondinc 
atmosphere.  The  respiration  as  wdl 
as  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  exceed- 
ingly slow,  and  the  irritability  of  the 
animal  often  so  low  that  in  some  cases 
it  can  be  awakened  only  by  strong  electiie 
shocks.  With  frogs  and  amphilnoiis 
reptiles  the  dormant  state  is  very  com- 
mon, and  if  the  temperature  is  kept  low 
by  artificial  means  they  may  remain 
dormant  for  years.  The  term  tntivaiitm 
has  been  used  to  describe  a  similar  con- 
dition into  which  certain  animals,  suck 
as  serpents  and  crocodiles,  in  tropical 
countries  pass  during  the  hottest  months 
of  the  year. 

Dormer  Windows  ^^fj^Yowsil 

serted  in  the  inclined  plane  of  a  doping 
roof,  on  a  frame  rising  vertically  aoove 
the  rafters.  They  are  named  donser 
windows  because  they  are  found  chiefly 
in  attic  bedrooms  (Fr.  dormir,  to  sleep). 

Dormouse  ^^^^ ^^^^ ; Jlyot us),  a 
**  genus  of  mammiferoQs 
quadrupeds,  of  the  order  Kodentia.  Tbew 
little  animals,  which  appear  to  be  inter> 
mediate  between  the  squirrels  and  the 
mice,  inhabit  temperate  and  warm  coon- 
tries,  and  subsist  entirely  on  vegetable 
food.  Their  pace  is  a  kind  of  leap,  but 
they  have  not  the  activity  of  squirrels. 
While  feeding  they  sit  upright  and  carry 
the  food  to  their  mouth  with  their  pawi. 
The  dormice  pass  the  winter  in  a  leth- 
argic or  torpid  state,  reviving  only  for 
a  short  time  on  a  warm  sunny  day. 
when  they  take  a  little  of  their  hoaided 
stores  and  then  relapse  into  the  dormant 
stote.  They  bring  forth  three  or  four  at 
a  birth. 

Dombim  (d  6  r  nT)  i  r  n) ,  a  manofac- 
.E/vAuuuu     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Austria  ia 

Vorarlberg,  about  6  miles  from  the  Lake 

of  Constance.    Pop.  13,062. 

Domick    (^or'nik),    a    kind    of  stoot 

table-doths,  and  generally  checkered. 
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Dornoch  Dortmund 

Dornoch.  (dor'noA),a8eaport  and  par-  found,  but  the  quarries  yield  the  well- 
liamentary  and  royal  bursh  known  Portland  stone.  Pipe-clay,  plas- 
of  Scotland,  county  of  Sutherland,  at  the  tic  clay  and  potter's  clay  also  abound, 
entrance  of  the  Dornoch  Firth,  the  seat  The  principal  manufactures  are  those 
of  the  extinct  bishopric  of  Caithness.  It  of  flax,  canvas,  duck,  silk  and  woolens, 
is  one  of  the  Wick  district  of  parliamen-  The  fish  frequenting  the  coast  are  of  vari- 
tary  burghs.  Pop.  624. — The  Dornoch  ous  kinds,  but  the  mackerel  is  the  most 
FiBTH  runs  inland  for  about  16  miles  abundant  Near  the  mouth  of  Poole  har- 
between  Ross-shire  and  Sutherlandshire.  lior  is  a  prolific  oyster  bank.  Dorchester 
DorOfi^Ahllfih  (da-ra-ga-bSsh'),  a  town  is  the  county  town.  Other  towns  are 
.a/vxvguuuau.  Qf  Russia,  in  the  gov-  Bridport,  Poole  and  Weymouth.  Pop. 
ernment  of  and  55  miles  e.  n.  e.  of  Smo-    (1911)  223,274. 

mania  in  N.  W.  Moldavia,  Dnrftf  eiim  (dor-st6'ni-a),  a  genus  of 
near  the  Austrian  frontier.  Pop.  12,701.  '""*»«'C^»  plants,  nat.  order  Urtica- 
Dom     *  former  town  in  the  Rhine  prov-  ceae  or  nettles,  found  in  tropical  America. 

">  ince  of  Prussia,  en  the  Wupper.  They  have  their  naked  flowers  buried  in 
It  has  important  manufactures  of  cutlery,  a  flat,  fleshy,  somewhat  concave  recep- 
paper,  etc.  It  is  now  part  of  the  town  tacle.  D,  Contray-erva  and  other  species 
of  Solingen.  have    a    stimulant    and    tonic    rhizome, 

Doraftt     (dor'p&t),  a  town  of  Russia,  which  is  used  medicinally  under  the  name 

"    "     government  of  Livonia,  on  the   of  contrayerva   (which  see). 
Embach,  about  135  miles  N.  e.  of  Riga.  Dat^   or  Dordrecht   (dort,  dor'drekt), 
Dorpat  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  uni-  '  a  town  of   Holland,   province  of 

versity  and  other  educational  establish-  South  Holland^  14  miles. 8.  E.  of  Rotter- 
ments.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  was  dam,  on  the  Merwede,  an  arm  or  part  of 
once  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  Union,  the  Maas,  and  on  an  island  separated 
In  1704  it  passed  definitively  into  the  from  the  mainland  by  an  inundation  in 
hands   of  Russia.     The  vernacular   Ian-    1421.     It  is  an  old   town,   with   a  fine 

fruage  is  Esthonian,  but  that  of  the  Gothic  church  (Groote  Kerk,  'Great 
earned  is  German.     Pop.  42,421.  Church'),  a  good  town  house,  museum, 

D'OrsaV  (^^or'^A),  Alfred,  Count,  a  etc.  It  was  formerly  of  more  importance 
v*o«»jr  dilettante  artist  and  man  of  than  now,  but  it  still  carries  on  an  ex- 
fashion,  bom  at  Paris  in  1798;  died  in  tensive  trade,  being  not  only  near  the 
1852.  When  a  young  man  he  visited  sea,  but  by  the  Rhine,  the  Maas  and 
England,  and  became  acquainted  with  other  water  communications,  connected 
Byron  and  other  literary  and  fashionable  with  an  immense  extent  of  inland  terri- 
celebrities.  He  married  a  daughter  of  tory.  Pop.  (1910)  47,304. 
the  Earl  of  Blessington,  but  after  the  Dnrf  Synod  of,  an  assembly  of  Prot- 
earl's  death  a  separation  took  place,  and  '  estant  divines  convoked  at  Dort 

D*Orsay  became  an  inmate  of  Gore  House,  in  1618-19.  Besides  the  Dutch  and 
which  the  Countess  of  Blessington  had  Walloon  divines,  it  included  representa- 
made  the  center  of  a  famous  literary  tives  from  England,  Scotland,  Switzer- 
coterie.  A  zealous  Bonapartist,  he  fol-  land  and  part  of  Germany,  in  all  about 
lowed  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  Paris  62  native  and  24  foreign  deputies.  The 
in  1849,  and  enjoyed  his  favor  till  his  synod  was  convoked  principally  for  the 
death.  sake    of    crushing    the    Arminian    party. 

Dorse  (^o^^M<>  Callariua),  a  fish  of  and  extreme  measures  were  taken  to 
ATvxov  the  cod  genus,  called  also  Baltic  prevent  that  party  being  represented  in 
cod.  the  assembly  or  having  a  free  voice  there. 

Tlorfi^f  (dor'set),  Dorsetshire,  a  marl-  The  result  was  the  condemnation  of  the 
xrvxscif  ^^  county  in  the  south  of  Arminians  and  the  dogmatic  establish- 
England,  having  on  the  south  the  English  ment  of  Calvinism  in  the  Reformed 
Channel;  area,  988  sq.  miles.  The  gen-  church.  The  synod  also  set  on  foot  the 
eral  surface  of  the  county  is  undulating;  Dutch  translation  of  the  Bible  known  as 
its  principal  elevations  being  chalk  hills  the  Dort  Bible. 

known  as  the  North  and  South  Downs,  Dortmillld  (dort'mOnt),  a  city  of 
upon  which  immense  flocks  of  sheep  are  *'*'   "  Prussia,  province  of  West- 

pastured.  On  the  south  on  the  borders  phalia,  situated  on  the  Emsoher,  47  miles 
of  Hampshire  and  along  part  of  the  sea-  N.  N.  E.  of  (Cologne.  It  has  rapidly  in- 
coast,    is    a    heathy    common.      A    great  creased    in   recent    years,    its    prosperity 

Eart  of  the  county  is  in  grass,  and  dairy   being  due  to  its  becoming  the  center  of 
uflbandrv     is     extensively     carried     on.   several    important    railway    systems,    to 
Neither  coal   nor  ores  of  any  kind  are   the  opening  of  extensive  coal  mines  in 
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the  vicinity,  and  to  the  active  mannfac- 
tures  of  iron,  steel,  machinery,  railway 
plant,  etc.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
breweries,  potteries,  tobacco  factories, 
chemical  works,  etc.  It  was  once  a  free 
imperial  Hanseatic  town,  and  the  seat 
of  the  chief  tribunal  of  the  Yehme.  Pop. 
(1910)   214.226. 

Dorv  (<i^")«  ^^  John  Dory  {Zeus 
"  faber),  a  fish  belonging  to  the 
mackerel  family,  celebrated  for  the  deli- 
c  a  c  y  of  its 
flesh.  It  sel- 
d  o  m  exceeds 
18  inches  in 
length,  and  is 
yellowish 
green  in  color 
with  a  black- 
ish spot  on 
each  side, 
which,  accord- 
ing to  an  old 
Dory  (Z^ui  fobm),  supersti- 

tion, is  the  mark  of  St  Peter's  forefin- 
ger and  thumb..  The  dory  is  found  on 
the  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe  and  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  name  John  Dory  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  French 
jaune  dori,  golden  yellow. 

DositheanS  (dO-sith'e-anz)  an  andent 
a^voxuu^a.uo  ^^^  among  the  Samari- 
tans, so  called  from  their  founder 
Dositheus,  who  was  a  contemporary  and 
associate  of  Simon  Magus,  and  lived  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  rejected  the  authority  of  the 
prophets,  believed  in  the  divine  inspira- 
tion of  their  founder,  and  had  many 
superstitious  practices. 
DoSSODoSSi  (do's6  do'86),  an  ItoUan 
^v0ov  ^voox  painter  of  the  Ferrara 
school  bom  in  1479;  died  in  1542.  He 
was  much  honored  by  Duke  Alfonso  of 
Ferrara,  and  immortalized  by  Ariosto 
(whose  portrait  he  executed  in  a  mast- 
erly manner)  in  his  Orlando,  Modena 
and  Ferrara  possess  most  of  his  works. 
Doat  (d^8t)t  Mohammed  Khan,  born 
about  1790,  a  successful  usurp- 
er who  obtained  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Afghanistan  after  the  flight  of  Mah- 
mud  Shah  in  1818.  He  ruled  with  very 
great  ability,  and  although  driven  from 
his  throne  by  a  British  army  was  ulti- 
mately restored,  and  later  became  a 
steady  supporter  of  British  power  in  the 
East  See  Afghanistan. 
Doatoieffskv  (dos-to-yefski),  Feo- 
UOSXOieBBKy  dob  Michailovitch,  a 
Russian  novelist,  bom  in  1818;  died  in 
1881.  After  serving  as  an  officer  of  en- 
gineers he  devoted  himself*  to  literature, 
but  becoming  connected  with  communis- 
tic schemes  he  was  banished  to  the  mines 


of  Siberia,  from  which  he  returned  in 
1856  to  resume  his  literary  activity.  His 
first  novel.  Poor  People,  came  out  in 
1846.  Among  his  works  that  have  ap- 
peared in  English  are  Crime  and  PunUk- 
ment,  Intury  and  Ineult,  The  Friend  of 
the  Family,  The  Oambler,  The  Idiot  and 
Prison  Life  in  Siberia, 
DofliATi  (do' than),  a  city  in  Houston 
iiOXaan  ^^  Alabkma,  119  miles  B.  E. 
of  Montaromery.  It  has  iron,  turpentine 
and  fertilizer  works.  Pop.  7016. 
Dotis    (^^^'^^i')*    ^^    Tons,    a    market 

town  of  Hungary,  county  Ko- 
mom,  37  miles  w.  n.  w.  of  Budapest.  It 
has  a  castle  of  the  Esterhazy  family,  and 
manufactures  of  woolens  and  stoneware, 
etc    Pop.  7220. 

Dotterel  (doJ'«-rel;  Charadrius  mori- 
neUus),  a  species  of  plover 
which  breeds  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
returns  to  the  south  for  the  winter.  In 
Scotland  it  appears  in  April  and  leaves 
in  August,  the  young  being  hatched  in 
July.  It  is  found  all  over  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia.  Several  species  of  the 
genus  are  represented  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  golden  plover,  the 
kill-deer  and  piping  plover. 
Donai  y^^)»    ^^  Douat.   a   town  of 

France,  department  Nord,  on 
the  Scarpe^  18  miles  south  of  LUle.  It 
is  one  of  tlie  oldest  towns  in  France,  of 
which  it  became  part  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  has 
a  fine  town  house,  several  handsome 
churches,  an  academy  of  arts  and  law,  a 
lyceum,  museum  and  public  library, 
Benedictine  college,  hospital,  etc ;  a 
cannon  foundry,  linen  manufactories, 
machine-works,  tanneries,  etc  There  was 
here  for  a  long  time,  a  college  for  British 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  its  kind.    Pop.  (19U)  36,314. 

DOUai  Bible,  *5®  English  translation 
o^vuMx  A#A vA^j   ^j    ^jjg    Bible    used 

among  English-speaking  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  executed  by  divines  connected 
with  the  English  Ck)llege  at  Douai.  The 
New  Testament  was  published  in  1582 
at  Rheims,  the  Old  in  1609-10  at  Donai. 
the  translation  being  based  on  the  Vul- 
gate. Various  revisions  have  since 
materially  altered  it. 

Douarnenez  ^JVr'aS^^Vinf^^'^'iJ 

a  beautiful  bay  of  the  same  name,  13 
miles    northwest    of    Qulmper.      It    de- 

{»ends    chiefly    on    the    sardine    fishery, 
'op.   (1906)  13,472. 
Double  Bass  <^«5^>-       see    Contra- 

Double  Entry.   See  Bookkeeping. 
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Double  Flowering  Douglas 

"nniililp  'FlmxTPriTKr  is  the  develop-  garment  received  its  name  from  being 
i/UUUiexiuwerill^,  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  originally  Uned  or  wadded  for  defense, 
cultivation  of  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  Doublet  ^^  lapidary  work,  a  counter- 
flowers  into  petals,  by  which  the  beauty  •^^"•■'**'«'i  fgit  stone  composed  of  two 
of  the  flower  is  enhanced  and  its  re-  pieces  of  crystal,  with  a  color  between 
productive  powers  sacrifled.  them,  so  that  they  have  the  same  appear- 
Double  Insurance.  [^^  effecting  of  ance  as  if  the  whole  substance  of  the 
A^vuMA^  j.uou.xa.uv«^)  ^^^  insurances  crystal  were  colored, 
upon  the  same  goods.  In  marine  in-  l)oilble*Vault  ^^  architecture,  one 
surance  it  is  lawful  for  a  shipper  to  in-  ^'v***'*^  v»i*ai»j  y^uit  built  over  En- 
sure his  ffoods  twice,  but  only  to  give  an  other  so  that  a  space  is  left  between  the 
additional  security  in  the  event  of  the  two.  It  is  used  in  domes  or  vaulted  roofs 
failure  of  the  first  underwriters.  In  the  when  the  external  and  internal  arrange- 
event  of  a  loss  it  is  ultimately  divided  ments  require  vaults  differing  in  size  or 
among  the  underwriters  in  the  ratio  of  shape,  the  outer  and  upper  vault  being 
the  risks  they  have  taken.  made  to  harmonize  with  the  exterior  of 

Double  Standard  of  Monetary  JSterio"*''¥M*Dom«?*' '""  '*"'**  ''"''  *^' 

Value.  Bee  Currencv.  BimetallUm.  T>OnhioOTk  ^^^^^^ksAh  A^^- 
T) ATI  Til  P  Sforfl  or  BinabY  Stabs,  can  states,  originally  double  the  value  of 
UOUOie  Otltr»9  ^^^.^  ^^-^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  pistole.  The  doubloon  of  Spain  is  of 
close  together  that  they  appear  as  one  100  reals  and  equivalent  to  about  |5.00. 
to  the  naked  eye,  but  are  seen  to  be  The  doubloon  of  Gkile  is  equivalent  to 
double  when  viewed  through  a  telescope,  $3.65. 

or  when  photographed.  One  of  these  Dnnlis  {^^)*  &  department  of  France, 
stars  may  revolve  about  the  other,  or  •*'vum»  having  Switzerland  on  its  east- 
both  may  revolve  round  a  common  center,  ern  frontier.  Its  surface  is  traversed  by 
See  Stars,  four  chains  of  the  Jura.     The  tempera- 

Donblet  (Sublet),  a  cl^se-fitting  gar-  ture  is  variable,  and  the  climate  some- 
xrvuMxcb  mgn^  covering  the  body  from  what  rigorous.  About  a  third  of  the 
the  neck  to  a  little  below  the  waist.  It  land  is  arable,  but  much  the  greater  part 
was   introduced   from    France  into  Eng-  is  covered  with  forests.     Maize,  potatoes, 

hemp  and  flax  are  the  principal  crops. 
Much  dairy  produce  is  made  into  Gruy- 
^re  cheese.  The  minerals  Include  iron, 
lead  and  marble.  Pop.  a906}  298,438. 
— The  river  Doubs  rises  in  toe  depart- 
ment to  which  it  gives  its  name,  nows 
first  N.  E.,  then  iv.  w.  till  it  joins  the 
SaOne  at  Verdun-sur-SaOne ;  length,  250 
miles. 

Don  eh  A  (dOsh),  a  jet  or  current  of 
A/vu^Av  water  op  vapor  directed  upon 
some  part  of  the  body ;  employed  in  bath- 
ing establishments.  When  water  is  ap- 
plied it  is  called  the  liquid  douche^  and 
when  a  current  of  vapor  the  vapor  douche. 
T)nnv1ii4  (dug'las),  capital  of  the  Isle 
UOU^iaS    ^j  ^^jj    jg  situated  on  the 

southeast  coast  of  the  island  on  a  beau- 
tiful semicircular  bay.  It  is  frequented 
by  immense  num'bers  of  visitors  during 
the  summer.  Among  the  objects  of  in- 
1^     yr^x  terest  are  the  House  of  Keys,  the  custom- 

^     S  sM^f^  I      house,     the     extensive    breakwater,     the 

promenade,  etc.    Pop.  (1911)  21,101. 


1,  Doublet,  time  of  Edward  TV.  2. 3.  Doublets,   neau.      Here    are   the   famous   Treadwell 
time  of  Elisabeth.    4,  Doublet,  time  of  Charles  L  gold-mines. 


DoTL^IaS     ^  town  in  8.  E.  Alaska,  on 
6       '    Douglas  Island,  opposite  Ju- 
neau.    Here  are  the  famous  Treadwell 

.  gold-mines. 

land  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  DoilfirlAS.    *  ^*^J°L  Cochise  CJo.,  Ari- 
worn  by  both- sexes  and  all  ranks  until  "'^^^fe***  >    zona,  217  miles  B.  w.  of  El  a 

the    time    of  "Chades    II,    when    it    was  Paso,  Texas;  elevation,  4000  feet    Large  J 

anperseded  by  the  vest  or  waistcoat    The  copper-smelting  industry^    Pop.  13,672.  ■ 
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Douglas  Douglas 

DoTl^lfl^  (dug'las),  a  family  distia-  of  the  family;  was  appointed  lord-lieu- 
xruugxiw  guigiie^  in  tjjg  annals  of  Scot-  tenant  of  the  kingdom,  and  defeated  the 
land.  Their  origin  is  unknown.  They  English  at  Sark.  Having  later  entered 
were  already  territorial  magnates  at  iiito  a  treasonous  league,  he  was  invited 
the  time  when  Bruce  and  Baliol  were  by  James  II  to  Stirling  and  there  mur- 
rompetitors  for  the  crown.  As  their  dered  bv  the  king's  own  hand,  February 
estates  lay  on  the  borders  they  22.  1452. — James,  the  ninth  and  last  earl, 
early  became  guardians  of  the  kingdom  brother  of  the  preceding,  took  up  arms 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Eng-  with  his  allies  to  avenge  his  death,  bot 
lish,  and  acquired  in  this  way  power,  was  finally  driven  to  England,  where  be 
habits  and  experience  which  frequently  continued  an  exile  for  nearly  thirty 
made  them  formidable  to  the  crown,  years.  Having  entered  Scotland  on  a 
We  notice  in  chronological  succession  raid  in  1484,  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  confined  in  the  abbey  of  Lindores,  where 
family.  Jameo,  son  of  the  William  he  died  in  1488.  His  estates*  which  had 
Douglas  who  had  been  a  companion  of  been  forfeited  in  1455,  were  bestowed  on 
Wallace,  and  is  commonly  known  as  the  the  fourth  Earl  of  Angus,  the  'Red 
Good  Sir  James,  early  joined  Bruce,  Douglas,'  the  representative  of  a  younger 
and  was  one  of  his  chief  supporters  branch  of  the  Douglas  family,  which 
throughout  his  career,  and  one  of  the  continued  to  flourish  long  after.  Tho 
most  distinguished  leaders  at  the  battle  fifth  Earl  of  Angus,  Archibald  Douglas, 
of  Bannockburn.  He  fell  in  battle  with  was  the  celebrated  *  Beli-the-Cat,'  one 
the  Moors  while  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  of  whose  sons  was  Gawin  Douglas,  the 
I^and  with  the  heart  of  his  master,  in  poet.  He  died  in  a  monastery  in  1514. 
1331. — Archibald,  youngest  brother  of  Archibald,  the  sixth  earl,  married  Qneen 
St  James,  succeeded  to  the  regency  of  Margaret,  widow  of  James  IV,  attained 
Scotland  in  the  infancy  of  David.  He  the  dignity  of  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
was  defeated  and  killed  at  Ilalidon  Hill  and  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
by  Edward  III,  1333. — William,  son  of  having  at  one  time  been  attainted  and 
the  preceding,  was  created  first  earl  in  forced  to  fle«  from  the  kingdom,  died 
1357.  He  recovered  Douglasdale  from  about  1560.  He  left  no  son,  and  the 
the  English,  and  was  frequently  en-  title  of  Earl  of  Angus  passed  to  his 
gaged  in  wars  with  them.  He  fought  nephew  David.  James  Douglas,  brother 
at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  He  died  in  of  David,  married  the  heiress  of  the  Earl 
1384. — James,  the  second  earl,  who,  like  of  Morton,  which  title  he  received  on  the 
his  ancestors,  w^as  constantly  engaged  death  of  his  father-in-law.  His  nephew, 
in  border  warfare,  was  killed  at  the  Archibald,  eighth  Earl  of  Angus  and  Earl 
battle  of  Otterburn  in  1388.  After  his  of  Morton,  died  childless,  and  the  earldom 
death  the  earldom  passed  to  an  ille-  of  Angus  then  passed  to  Sir  William 
gitimate  son  of  the  Good  Sir  James,  Douglas  of  Glenbervie,  his  cousin,  whose 
Archibald  the  Grim,  Lord  of  Galloway. —  eon  William  was  raised  to  the  raqk  of 
Archibald,  sod  of  Archibald  the  Grim,  Marquis  of  Douglas.  Archibald,  the 
and  fourth  earl,  was  the  Douglas  who  great-grandson  of  William,  was  raised 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  in  1703  to  the  dignitv  of  Duke  of  Dong- 
Percy  (Hotspur)  at  Homildon,  Septem-  las,  but  died  unmarried  in  1761,  when 
ber  14,  1402.  He  was  also  taken  pris-  the  ducal  title  became  extinct,  and  the 
oner  at  Shrewsbury.  July  23,  1403,  and  marquisate  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Ham- 
did  not  recover  his  liberty  till  1407.  He  ilton.  the  descendant  of  a  vnunger  son  of 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Verneuil,  in  the  nrst  marquis.  The  line  of  Angus  or 
Normandy,  in  1427.  Charles  VII  the  Red  Douglas  is  now  represented  by 
created  him  Duke  or  Touraine,  which  the  houses  of  Hamilton  and  Home,  who 
title  descended  to  his  successors. — Wil-  both  claim  the  title  of  Earl  of  Angus. 
liam,  sixth  earl,  born  in  1422,  together  Don^laS  ^^^i^t  a  Scottish  botanist, 
with  his  onl3r  brother  David  was  assassi-  ^^^^^S *«***>  bom  in  1798.  In  1823,  as 
nated  by  Crichton  and  Livingstone  at  a  botanical  collector  to  the  Horticnlturat 
banquet  to  which  he  had  been  invited  in  Society  of  London,  he  came  to  the  United 
the  name  of  the  king,  in  Edinburgh  Cas-  States,  and  in  1S24  went  to  California, 
tie,  on  November  24,  1440.  Jealousy  of  collecting  many  rare  plants  and  trees.  In 
the  great  power  which  the  Douglases  1827  he  returned  to  England,  and  some 
had  acquired  from  their  possessions  in  years  later  sailed  on  another  expedition 
Scotland  and  France  was  the  cause  of  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  met 
this  deed. — WnxiAM,  the  eighth  earl,  a  his  death  by  an  accident  in  1834. 
descendant  of  the  third  earl  restored  the  DotlorlB.S  Gavin,  an  early  Scottish 
pcrwer  of  the  Ddagl*^  by  a  marriage  •''v **&*»•>  poet  bf  bml^ade.  He  was 
with  his  4^011811),  heiress  of  another  branch  the  son  of  Ardnoald,  earl  ctf  AngoSf  and 
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Donglas  Donm  Palm 

was  bom  at  Brechin  about  1474.  He  Anti-slavery  Society  as  one  of  their  lec- 
received  a  liberal  education,  commenced  turers.  In  1845  he  published  his  auto- 
at  home  and  completed  at  the  University  biography,  and  afterwards  made  a  suc- 
of  Paris.  On  returning  to  Scotland  he  cessful  lecturing  tour  in  England.  In 
look  orders  in  the  church,  and  ultimately  1870  he  started  a  journal  entitled  The 
became  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  He  died  of  A'eu?  National  Era;  in  1871  he  was  ap- 
Ihe  plague  in  1522  in  London,  where  he  pointed  secretary  of  the  commission  to 
had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  ac-  S'anto  Domingo ;  in  1872,  presidential 
oount  of  political  commotions.  He  trans-  elector ;  in  1877,  marshal  for  the  District 
lated  Virgil's  JEneid  into  verse  with  of  Columbia;  commissioner  of  deeds  for 
much  spirit  and  elegance,  prefixing  orig-  that  district,  1881-86;  and  Minister  to 
inal  prologues  to  the  different  books  of  Hayti  in  1890.  He  died  in  1895. 
the  original.  This  was  the  first  poetical  Donlton  (^^^'^un),  Sis  Lenbt,  was 
translation  into  English  of  any  classical  ^^^^^^^  born  at  Lambeth,  England, 
author.  It  was  written  about  J512,  and  in  1820;  entered  his  father's  pottery  es- 
first  published  in  1553.  He  also  wrote  tabliahment,  and  in  1848  started  near 
The  Palace  of  Honor  and  King  Hart,  Dudley,  what  became  the  largest  pottery 
both   allegorical  poems.  in  the  world.    The  revival  in  art  pottery 

Don^lfl^      SiB    Howard,    Baronet,     a  was  mainly  due  to  him  and  since  1870 
^vugxooi    Britigh     general,     born     in  the  Doulton  pottery  has  gained  the  high- 
1776,    the    son    of   Admiral    Sir    Charles  est  awards  at  exhibitions  throughout  the 
Douglas.       He    served    in    Spain    in    the  world.     He  was  knighted  in  1877. 
Peninsular  war,  and  acquired  much  rep-  TlnTimfl     s^o  n*Lmji 
utation  by  his  writings  on  military  sulv  •""^^"'-  ^^<^  ^"'^• 
jects,  especially  by  his  Treatise  on  Nai^al  Unnni  Palm    (d(5m),  a  palm  tree,  iJy- 
Ounnery    (1819).      From    1823   to   1829  -^"1*^ -^aAiU    ^j^^^^   ihehaica.      It   Is 
he  was  governor  of  New  Brunswick,  and  remarkable,  like  the  other  species  of  the 
from    1835    to    1840    lord    hieh-commis-  genus,  for  having  a  repeatedly  branched 
sioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands.    He  attained  stem.     Each  branch  terminates  in  a  tuft 
the  rank  of  general  in  1851,  and  died  in  of  large,   fan-shaped   leaves.      The   fruit 
November,  1861. 

Douglas  Stephen  Arnold,  an  Ameri- 
"""B  '  can  statesman,  born  in  Ver- 
mont in  1813 ;  died  in  18<3l.  Having  gone 
to  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  he  became  an 
attorney,  was  appointed  attornej'-general 
for  the  State,  and  in  1843  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1847  he  was  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  and  by  reflection  re- 
mained a  member  of  this  body  till  his 
death.  He  was  especially  prominent  in 
connection  with  the  question  as  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  new  states  and 
territories,  which  he  maintained  was  a 
matter  to  be  settled  by  the  people  of  the 
respective  states  or  territories,  and 
not  by  Congress.  There  was  a  memor- 
able contest  between  him  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  the  Senate  in  1858,  Douglas 
being  elected.  He  was  the  candidate  of 
the  Northern  Democracy  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1860,  but  was  defeated  by  Lin- 
coln. 

Douglas     Fbederick,     an     American 

""o      ^    lecturer  and  journalist,  was 

the  son  of  a  negro  slave,  and  was  born 

at   Tuckahoe   in    Maryland,    about   1817.  Doum  FBlm  {Hyphofu  thebaicdT 

Although   his   father   was   a   white   man, 

he  was,  according  to  the  law,  reared  as  a  is  about  the  size  of  an  apple  it  has  a 
slave.  In  1832  he  was  purchased  by  a  fibrous,  mealy  rind,  which  tastes  like 
Baltimore  shipbuilder,  but  made  his  gingerbread  (whence  the  name  ginger- 
escape  in  1838.  As  he  had  taught  him-  bread  tree,  sometimes  applied  to  thjs 
self  to  read  and  write,  and  showed  tal-  palm),  and  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  in- 
ent  as  an  orator,  he  was  employed  by  the  habitants    of    Upper    Egypt,     where    it 
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Donro  Dowagiac 


grows.     An 
used  as  a  cooli 


infusion  of  the  rind  is  also   Dnver    ^    ^^^"^    ^^    Morris    Ck>.,    New 

jling  beverage  in  fevers.    The   ^^^^^i  Jersey,   12  miles  N.    N.   w.   of 

seed   is   homy,   and   is   made  into   small  Morristown.      It    has    rolling,     knitting 
ornaments.    Ropes  are  made  of  the  fibers  and  silk  miUs,  etc.     Pop.  74^. 
of  the  leaf-stalks.  Dover    Straits  of,  the  narrow  dian- 

Dnnro  (d^'rO),  or  Duebo,  one  of  the  -^v^^j  nel  between  Dover  and  Calais 
^viuv  ij^rgegt  rivers  of  the  Spanish  which  separates  Great  Britain  from  the 
Peninsula,  which,  flowing  west,  traverses  French  coast.  At  the  narrowest  part 
about  one-half  of  Spain  and  the  whole  of  it  is  only  21  miles  wide.  The  depth  of 
Portugal,  and,  after  a  course  of  500  the  channel  at  a  medium  in  the  highest 
miles,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  3  miles  be-  spring  tides,  is  about  25  fathoms.  On 
low  Oporto.  It  is  navigable  for  small  both  the  French  and  English  sides  the 
vessels  for  about  70  miles.  chalky  cliffs   show  a  correspondency  of 

Donw   ^^^'n)>   Obbakd.      See  Dow,  strata  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
Oerard,  that  they   were  once  united,   this  being- 

Dove  (^"^)*-  S^  Turtle-dove  and  Piff'  also  known  through  other  evidence. 

eon,  Dov^r'q  Po^Ull^r    *  preparation  fre- 

Dove  *  ^^^^  of  England  in  Derby-  -^^^^cr  9  XUWttcr,  quently  used  in 
^^^^9  shire,  the  favorite  stream  of  medical  practice  to  produce  perspiration. 
Ismak  Walton.  After  a  course  of  39  It  consists  of  1  grain  of  opium,  1  of 
miles  through  highly  picturesque  scenery  ipecacuanha,  and  o  of  sugar  of  milk  in 
it  falls  into  the  Trent.  every  10  grains,  which  constitute  a  fuU 

Dove  (do've),  Ueinkich  Wilhelh,  a  dose.  In  preparing  it  the  ingredients 
A#vvv  Qerman  physicist,  distinguished  must  be  thoroughly  mixed, 
by  his  researches  into  the  laws  of  climate  Dovetflilinff  ^^  carpentry,  is  the 
and  meteorological  phenomena,  was  bom  •*'vv^i#c*xajkU.5,  fastening  of  boards  to- 
in  1803;  and  died  in  1879.  Among  his  gether  by  letting  one  piece  in  the  form 
works  are  Meteorologioal  Researchet  of  a  dovetail  into  a  corresponding  cavity 
(1837),  DUirihuiion  of  Heat  on  the  in  another.  The  dovetail  is  the  strong- 
Surfaoe  of  the  Olohe  (1852),  and  Law  est  kind  of  jointing. 
of  Storms   (1857).  DoVTe-Field  (d6-vre-fyel').  an  assem- 

Pove-plant.  See  BoI„  SpiHt  Plant.  ^,  ^  ^  J.^^  fo^iZf^^'th^eTnlS."^ 
DofT^r  (d5'ver),  a  borough  of  England,  of  the  Scandinavian  system,  and  eztend- 
A/uvvi  (jounty  Kent,  67  miles  south-  ing  as  a  plateau  2000  feet  high  E.  ir.  t 
east  of  London.  It  lies  on  the  coast  of  from  lat  62**  N.  to  lat  63®.  It  is  gen- 
the  Strait  of  Dover,  and  is  21  miles  erally  composed  of  ^eiss  and  mica  schist, 
distant  from  Calais  on  the  French  One  of  the  mountains  belonging  to  it  is 
coast  It  is  an  important  railway  ter-  Snehaetta,  7620  feet 
minus,  and  as  a  port  for  mail  and  packet  Jteyar  or  Dottw  (properly  Dou),  Geb- 
service  with  the  continent  has  a  large  *^^^9  abd,  an  eminent  painter  of  the 
passenger  traffic.  Shipbuilding,  sail-  Dutch  school,  was  the  son  of  a  glazier, 
making  and  fisheries  are  the  chief  in-  and  born  at  Lieyden  in  1613.  He  studied 
dustries.    The  harbor  has  been  much  im-  under   Rembrandt   and   united   his   mas- 

g roved  in  recent  years.  The  entrance  ter's  manner  in  chiaroscuro  with  the  most 
I  protected  by  the  Admiralty  Pier,  minute  finish  and  delicacy.  His  pictures 
which  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  are  generally  of  small  size  and  mostly 
The  celebrated  castle  of  Dover  stands  scenes  of  family  life.  Dow  died  in 
on  a  chalk  cUff  350  feet  in  height    Pop.   1675. 

(1911)   43,647.  Dow     Neal,    reformer,    bom    at   Port- 

Dnvpr  a  city,  capital  of  the  State  of  ^^^9  land,  Maine,  about  1803;  died  in 
xrvvcx^  Delaware  and  of  Kent  Co.,  in  1897.  Elected  a  member  of  the  legis- 
that  State,  48  miles  6.  of  Wilmington.  It  lature,  he  procured  the  passage  of  the 
is  in  a  large  fruit-growing  district,  and  famous  'Maine  liquor  law,'  prohibiting 
has  canning  industries.     Pop.  3720.  the   sale   of   ardent   spirits.      Tfiis   law 

Dovftr  ^  c^^y*  capital  of  Strafford  Co.,  still  prevails  in  Maine,  though  a  Tigorons 
^vvvx,  ^^^  Hampshire.  It  is  situated  effort  to  repeal  it  was  made  in  1911.  He 
on  both  sides  of  the  Cochecho,  which  was  twice  mayor  of  Portland  and  a 
has  here  a  fall  of  over  30  feet,  affording  brigadier-general  in  the  Civil  war. 
abundant  water-power  for  the  large  DoWfl^Afi  (d  6-w  A' j  i-ak>,  a  city  of 
manufactories  of  cotton  and  woolen  •^'vwcfcgxwv  q^^  q^^^  Michigan,  on  a 
goods,  shoes,  machinery,  belting,  glue,  river  of  the  same  name,  35  miles  8.  w. 
lumber,  etc.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  of  Kalamazoo.  It  has  good  water-power. 
State,  having  been  settled  in  1623.  Pop.  flour  and  lumber  mills,  and  various  other 
13,247.  Industries.    Pop.  5088. 
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Dower  Doyle 

Dower  (^ou'erj,  in  common  law.  is  DniXTnin?  Andrew  Jackbon,  land- 
^*  the  right  which  a  wife  (not  *^^^^*^^B}  scape  gardener,  was  born 
being  an  alien )  has  in  the  lands  and  tene-  at  Newbnrgh,  New  lork,  in  1815.  The 
ments  of  which  her  husband  dies  possessed,  son  of  a  nurseryman,  he  became  inter- 
By  common  law  this  rifht  amounts  to  ested  in  similar  pursuits;  in  1841,  pub- 
one-third  of  his  estate  during  her  life;  lished  an  excellent  treatise  on  Landscape 
by  local  custom  in  England  and  state  Gardening,  and  in  1845  FruiU  and  Fruit 
law  in  the  United  States  it  is  frequently  Trees  of  America,  which  was  highly  suc- 
greater.  Where  the  custom  of  gavelkind  cessful.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Hor- 
preyails  the  widow's  share  is  a  half,  and  tioulturiai  from  1846  to  1852.  when  be 
that  of  iree-henoh  gives  her  a  third  of  was  drowned  in  consequence  of  the  bum- 
a  copyhold.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  ing  of  the  steamboat  Menry  Clap,  on  the 
the  property  which  a  woman  brings  to  Hudson  River. 

her  husband  in  marriage,  but  this  is  more  TlAiimiia.trip1r  (doun-pafrik),  a  mar- 
correctly  dowry.  llOWnpainCK  ^^^  ^^j^  ^j'  seaport 
Tlnixriik  (dou'e),  John  A.,  a  religious  of  Ireland,  countv  town  of  Down,  21 
xrvwAC  fanatic,  born  in  Scotland,  be-  miles  B.  B.  of  Belfast  It  is  tiie  seat  of 
came  a  pastor  in  Australia,  afterwards  the  diocese  of  Down  Connor  and  Dro- 
Bought  the  United  States  and  settled  more,  has  a  cathedral,  and  is  celebrated 
near  Chicago,  founding  a  lacemaking  as  the  supposed  burial  place  of  St. 
industry  near  Waukegan,  Illinois.  Here  Patrick.  Pod.  3621. 
he  started  a  relinous  propaganda,  nam-  T)owilA  (^ouns),  a  term  given  to  un- 
ing  the  place  Zion  and  his  followers  •*'*''^**»  dulating  rrassy  hills  or  up- 
Zionites.  He  announced  that  he  was  lands,  especially  applied  to  two  ranses  of 
the  prophet  Elijah  returned  to  earth,  undulating  chalk  hills  in  England^  ex- 
and  managed  the  business  affairs  of  the  tending  through  Surrey.  Kent  and  Hamp- 
place  so  shrewdly  that  Zion  became  a  shire,  known  as  the  North  and  South 
nourishing  town,  its  finances  being  kept  Downs.  *  The  word  is  sometimes  used  as 
in  his  hands.  In  1903  he  projected  at  equivalent  to  dunes  or  sand-hills, 
great  expense  a  crusade  upon  New  York,  T)owil8  '^^^be,  a  celebrated  roadstead 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  that  irrelig-  '*'*'^**">  for  ships,  extending  6  miles 
ions  citv,  but  the  effort  ended  in  com-  along  the  east  coast  of  Kent  in  England, 
plete  failure.  In  1906  he  sought  Mexico,  protected  on  the  seaward  side  by  Good- 
planning  new  settlements,  but  a  revolt  win  Sands, 
against  him  broke  out  in  Zion,  where  Dovrrv  o^p  nnwpr 
his  management  had  given  rise  to  dis-  '»'«»wry.  ^e  Dower. 
satisfaction,  and  he  was  deposed  on  TjAWAlofrw  (doks-ol'S-ji ;  from  Greek 
a  charge  of  polygamy,  W.  G.  Voliva  -^^^^^^^^  ^o^a,  praise,  glory  and 
succeeding.  He  died  on  March  9,  logos),  a  set  form  of  words  giving  glory 
1907.  to  God,  and  especially  a  name  given  to 
Tlmxrlofi  (doulas),  a  kind  of  coarse  two  short  hymns  distinguished  by  the 
xruwxas  linen  formerly  much  used  by  title  of  greater  (*  Glory  be  to  God  on 
working  people  for  shirts;  this  use  of  it  high/  etc.)  and  lesser  ('Glory  be  to  the 
is  now  generally  superseded  by  calico.  Father,'  etc.).     Both  the  doxolones  have 

Dowletabad.    See  Daulata^.^.  'ir^''Z^£r*^l^^''^^^''lft'S;^ 

Doixm   O^oun),  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  psalm,  and  the  former  used  in  the  com- 
xrvwu    Ulster,    bounded   on    the    north  munion  service. 

by  Belfast  Lough  and  on  the  east  by  the  T)/|TAn  (dwA-yO^),  Gabriel  Francois, 
Irish  Sea:  area,  950  sq.  miles,  of  which  ••'^jv**  ^  French  painter,  bom  in  1726, 
over  five-sixths  are  productive.  The  sur-  was  a  pupil  of  Vanloo^  and  afterwards 
face  is  very  irregular,  and  in  parts  moun-  studied  at  Rome.  Returning  to  Paris  in 
tainous,  Slieve  Donard  in  the  Moume  1753  he  worked  long  without  recognition. 
Mountains,  being  2796  feet  high.  Agri-  but  at  length  won  nime  by  his  great  pic- 
culture  is  comparatively  advanced,  oats,  ture,  Virginia's  Death.  Catharine  II  in- 
wheat,  flax  and  potatoes  being  the  prin-  yited  him  to  Russia  soon  after  the  out* 
cipal  crops.  The  native  breed  of  sheep  break  of  the  Revolution.  He  settled  at 
is  small,  but  valued  for  the  delicacy  of  8t.  Petersburg,  where  he  died  in  1806. 
its  mutton  and  the  fine  texture  of  its  T)/|vle  ( doil J,  Arthur  Conan,  novelist, 
wool.  The  principal  manufactures  are  •^^Z**'  ^as  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1869. 
linen  and  muslin.  The  fisheries  on  the  He  became  a  doctor,  but  devoted  himself 
coast,  principally  cod,  haddock  and  to  literature  after  1890.  He  is  best 
herring,  are  considerable.  The  county  known  from  his  ingenious  detective 
town  Is  Downpatrick;  others  are  New-  stories,  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock 
tonards  and  Banbridge.     Pop.  289,335.     Holmes,  etc.,  but  aLK>  wrote  a  number  of 
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Doyle  Dragon 

able  historical   novels,   The   White  Com-  nial   herbs,    nat.    order   Labiate,    mostly 

pany,  Micah  Clarke,  etc.  found  in  the  north  of  Asia,  Europe  and 

Dovle     HiCHABD.    an    artist,    born    at  America.     The  most  generally  cultivated 

xrvjxc^    London  in  1826;  died  in  1883.  species  is  D.  canariense,  or  Canary  baiui 

He  was  long  well  known  as  a  constant  of  Gilead. 

contributor  of  satirical  designs  in  Punch,  T)ra.nTiIIC1llll8   (dra-kun^kn-lus),  a  ge- 

and  also  showed  much  talent  in  illustra-  '*'*«'^**"^*"»*o   nus  of  plants,  nat.  order 

tions    to    Leigh    Hunt*s    Jar    of    Honey y  Aracea?,  with  a  long,  spotted  stalk.     They 

Thackeray's  Netocomes  and  his  Rebecca  are  natives  of  Southern  Europe.    D.  vul- 

and  Roicena,  Ruskin's  King  of  the  Gold-  gdris  (green  dragon)   is  common  in  Eng- 

en  Riv^,  etc.     In  later  life  he  devoted  lish  gardens.     Its  flowers  are  black,  very 

himself  to  water-color  painting.  fetid,    and    give    out    exhalations    which 

DOZV    (<l^'2i)t  Heinhabt,  a  Dutch  ori-  produce    headache,    giddiness    and    vom- 

"*^      J^     eutalist    and    historian,    bofn    in  iting. — Dracunulus    is    also    a    genus    of 

1820;  died  in  1883.     He  was  thoroughly  thread  worms. 

versed   in   most  of   the   Semitic   tongues,  T)rQft    or    Draught     (draft),    a    bill 

and  spoke  and  wrote  almost  all  the  Euro-  >  drawn    by    one    person    on    an- 

pean  languages  with  facility.     Among  his  other.     (See  BUI)     Also  a  rough  copy  nf 

works    (sometimes   in   Dutch,    sometimes  any  document  intended  to  be  afterwards 

in  French)   are  Histoire  des  Mtisulmana  transcribed.    See  Conscription. 

d^Espagne      de      711-1110;      O^ographie  T)ra?    ^^^    *   ^^°^   coach   or   carriage, 

d^Edrisi;  De    Israelitcn  to  Mekka^  Het  '*'***6f   generally   uncovered   and   seated 

Islamisme;     Supplements     ause     Dtction-  round  the  sides.      (2)    An  apparatus  for 

naires  Arahes,  retarding  or  stopping  the  rotation  of  one 

DrftCffiTia.  (<ii^&'Sg'na),  a  genus  of  en-  wheel  or  of  several  wheels,  in  carriages 

•*^  *^             dogenous    evergreen    plants,  especially.      (3)    An    apparatus,    consist- 

nat.     order    Liliaceae.      It    includes    the  ing  of  a  frame  of  iron  with   a  bag-net 

dragon-tree  of  Teneriffe  (Z).  Draco),  eel-  attached,  used  to  recover  articles  lo«t  in 

ebrated    for    producing    tne    resin    called  the  water. 

dragon's    blood.      (See    Dragon*s    Blood,  T)ra9.Tiet    ^  °^^  drawn  along  the  bot- 

Dragon-tree,)    Several  species  of  Dracaena  ^*-^B  ^^^9  tom  of  a  river  or  pond  to 

are    cultivated    in    greenhouses    for    the  catch  fish.     The  use  of  drag-nets  is  aso- 

beauty  of  their  foliage,  but  many  of  the  ally  prohibited  in  rivers  where  fish  breed, 

fine  plants  known   by  this  name  belong  as  it  takes  all  indiscriminately, 

strictly  to  other  genera.  Tlrflirn  TlnptriTiP    (drft'gd),    a    polit- 

Dracll«nfela<<^'"*'*«°-^«^s;  'dragon  •"^"'5®  •"®*^^""®    ical   suggesUon. 

.i/xauuvux^xo    rock'),  *  the  castled  supplementary   to   the   Monroe  Doctrine, 

crag  of  Drachenfels,'  as  Byron  calls  it,  a  originally  devised   by   Signor  Calvo,    Ar- 

hill  in   Rhenish   Prussia,   about  8  miles  gentine  Minister  to  France,  but  offered  by 

southeast  of  Bonn,  rising  900  feet  above  I)r.  Louis  Drago,  Argentine  Minister  of 

the  Rhine,  and  crowned  by  the  old  castle  Foreign    Relations,    at    the    1906    Pan- 

of  Drachenfels.  American  conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Draclimfl.    (drak'ma),   the  unit  of  It  is  to  the  effect  that  no  nation  has  a 

.&/xavu.Aixc»    ^.gight  and  of  money  among  right    forcibly    to    undertake    to    collect 

the  ancient  Greeks.    It  was  the  principal  debts  due  to  its  citizens  by  another  na- 

Greek  coin,  was  made  of  silver,  and  was  tion.      Its   purpose    was    to   protect    the 

worth    (the   Attic  drachma)    about  19^  I>atin- American     nations     from     forcible 

cents.     As  a  weight  among  the  Greeks  it  acts  or  invasion  on  the  plea  of  collecting 

was  about  2  dwt.  7  grains  troy.  debts,  by  European  nations.  The  doctrine 

DrAGO   (drft'ko),    a   lerislator   of    Ath-  was  adopted   by  the  Congress,   with   the 

^Ac»\/v    gjjg^     about     620     b.c.,     whose  agreement  that  it,  with  a  general  arbitra- 

name  has  become  proverbial  as  an  inex-  tion  scheme,  should  be  submitted  to  The 

orable    and    bloodthirsty    lawgiver,    and  Hague  tribunal. 

whose  laws  were  said  to  have  been  writ-  Drfl^nTna'n    (drag'o-man),   a  word   of 

ten  in  blood,  not  ink.  i/m^Oiuaa   ^^3^^^^   ^^^^j^     ^^   ^^, 

Draco     ^^^  Dragon,  a  constellation  of  eral   name   for   a   guide   and   interpreter 

*^'    the   northern  hemisphere,   con-  among   Europeans   throughout   the   East 

taining,    according    to  Flamsteed,    eighty  and   especially   for   those   in  the   Levant 

stars.     The  star    {y)    Draconic  is  cele-  countries. 

brated   as    the   one   used    in   determining  T)ra^ATl    (drag'on),  a  fabulous  monst»r. 

the  coefllcient  of  aberration  of  the  fixed  ^^^'^B^^    the    stories    regarding    which 

stars.  reach  back  almost  as  far  as  history.    Its 

Tlro/kA/kATtTialiiTn    (d  ra-ko-sef'a-lum ;  form  is  described  as  generally  resembling 

l/racuuepuaiUUL    •  dragon's  head'),  a  that  of  a  winged  and  two-legged  serpent 

genus  of  odoriferous  annual  and   peren-  the  body  covered   with   scales,   the  head 
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Draining 


crested,  and  tbe  month  spouting  fire. 
The  immediate  source  of  the  medieval 
conception    is    probably    the    Scriptures, 


The  Dragon  of  iable. 
modified    by   accounts   brought  home   by 
the  Crusaders  of  the  crocodiles  in  Egypt. 
Tlrfl<rnTi     one  of  the  northern  constella- 

Dragon  ^^  Dbagon-lizabd,  a  namo 
*^o  >  for  several  species  of  lizards 
inhabiting  Asia,  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica. The  common  flying  lizard  {Draco 
volant),  the  best  type  of  the  genus,  is 
about  10  or  12  inches  in  length,  the  tail 
beine  extremely  long  in  proportion  to 
the  body.  The  sides  are  furnished  with 
peculiar  extensions  of  the  skin,  forming 
a  kind  of  wings,  which  help  to  support 
it  in  the  air  when  it  springs  from  branch 
to  branch.  Its  food  consists  almost  ex- 
clusively of  insects. 
Dragon     ^R^^^*   &  plant.      See   Dra- 

Dra^Onet  (drag'un-et),  the  common 
6  "•***'•  name  of  certain  fishes  of 
the  Goby  family.  The  gemmeoui  drag- 
onet  {Callionymus  lyra)  is  found  in  tbe 
British  seas. 

Dra^on-flv  *  family  (Libellulid®) 
*^*»&V4A  *A^j  q£  neuropterous  insects. 
They  have  a  large  head,  large  eyes  and 
strong,  horny  mandibles.  They  are  beau- 
tiful In  form  and  color,  and  are  of  very 
powerful  flight.  The  great  dragon-fly 
{^9hna  grandis)  is  about  4  inches  long, 
and  the  largest  of  the  European  species. 
They  live  on  insects>  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  voracity.  The  dragon-fly  de- 
posits its  eggs  in  the  water,  where  the 
larvflB  and  pupee  live  on  aquatic  insects. 
Tlie  larval  stage  lasts  for  a  year.  The 
family  is  of  very  wide  distribution. 
The  small  blue  Agrion  is  a  common 
European  form.  In  the  United  States 
the  dragon-fly  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
devil's  darning-needle. 

Dracronnades,  orDRAooNADEs  (drag- 

^Aar5VAUAc»u.^oy  u.n  ft  d  s'  ).  the  name 
given  to  the  persecutions  directed  against 
the  Protestants  chiefly  in  the  south  of 
France,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 


Bands  of  soldiers,  headed  by  priests, 
marched  through  the  villages,  giving  tbe 
Protestant  inhabitants  the  alternative  of 
renouncing  their  faith  or  being  given 
over  to  tbe  extortions  and  violence  of  the 
soldiery.  The  dragoons  were  conspicu- 
ous in  these  expeditions,  to  which  they 
gave  their  name.  The  dragonnades  drove 
thousands  of  French  Protestants  out  of 
France. 

Drasron's  Blood.  *  resii^oas  j  u  i  c  e, 

*#*  c»5  vu  o  A^Avv^i  u  8  u  a  Uy  obtained 
by  incision  from  various  tropical  plants, 
as  CaMmus  Draco,  Dracwna  Draco,  Ptc- 
rocarpu%  Draco,  etc.  The  varieties  differ 
in  composition,  aad  are  often  much  adul- 
terated. It  is  opaque,  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  brittle,  and  has  a  smooth,  shining, 
concboidal  fracture.  It  is  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  oil,  but  scarcely  so  in  water. 
It  is  used  for  coloring  varnishes ;  stain- 
ing marble,  leather  and  wood;  for  tooth 
tinctures,  etc. 

DragonVhead,  Vnrof**th/S 

Dracocephalum  (which  see). 
Dm iTATi.f rp^  (Draomta  Draco),  a 
iiragOn-Xree  tree-Uke,  liliaceous  piint, 
with  a  stem  simple  or  divided  at  top 
and  in  old  age  often  much  branched.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Canaries,  and  yields 
the  resin  known  as  dragon's  blood.  It 
is  often  grown  in  stoves  and  greenhouses. 
Dragoon  (<ii'A-g3n'),  a  kind  of  mount- 
o  ed   soldier,   so  called  origin- 

ally from  his  musket  (dragon)  having  on 
tne  muzr.le  of  it  the  head  of  a  dragon. 
At  one  time  dragoons  served  both  as 
mounted  nnd  foot  soldiers,  but  now  only 
as  the  former.  In  the  British  armv  there 
are  heavy  and  light  dragoons.  The  flrst 
dragoon  regimen^  the  Scots  Greys,  was 
formed  in  1681. 

Dragoon-bird,  ^^f^  **  umbrcUa- 
Dragnignan  Tt^^^  l^r^^ 

capital  of  dep.  Var,  in  a  beautiful  val- 
ley, 41  miles  northeast  of  Toulon.  It 
has  some  interesting  edifices  and  manu- 
factures of  silk,  soap  and  leather.  Pop. 
(1906)    7766. 

Drainage  Tnbes   i^„^S^^^ 

a  discharge  of  matter  from  an  abscess 
or  other  collection  of  exudate  when  tbe 
source  of  the  exuded  matter  cannot  be 
excised.  They  are  usually  made  of  India 
rubber  or  caoutchouc,  and  are  introduced 
into  the  abscess  or  wound  so  that  one 
end  is  in  contact  with  the  seat  of  dis- 
charge, while  the  other  reaches  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin. 

Drainine  ^^'"Kl"^^'*^?  agriculture. 

••^  o    a  method  of  improving  the 
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soil  by  withdrawing  the  water  from  it  by  neatly  arranged  in  the  bottom  of  the 
means  of  channels  that  are  generally  trench,  the  whole  forming  an  open  tube, 
covered  over.  The  successful  practice  of  In  tile  drains,  tiles  or  pipes  of  burnt  clay 
draining  in  a  measure  depends  on  a  are  used  for  forming  the  conduita.  Thej 
proper  knowled|^e  of  the  superficial  possess  all  the  qualities  which  are  rc- 
strata,  of  their  situation,  relative  degrees  quired  in  the  formation  of  drains,  afford- 
of  por6sity,  etc.  Some  strata  allow  water  ing  a  free  ingress  to  water,  while  they 
to  pass  through  them,  while  others,  more  effectually  exclude  vermin,  earth  and 
impervious,  force  it  to  run  or  filtrate  other  injurious  substances.  Drainage 
along  their  surfaces  till  it  reaches  more  tiles  and  pipes  have  been  made  in  a 
level  ground  below.  In  general,  where  great  variety  of  forms,  the  earliest  of 
the  grounds  are  in  a  great  measure  flat  which,  since  the  introduction  of  thor- 
and  the  soils  of  materials  which  retain  ough  draining,  was  the  horseshoe  tile, 
the  excet^s  of  moisture,  they  require  arti-  so  called  from  its  shape.     These  should 

always  rest  on  soles,  or  flats  of  burned 
clay.     Pipe  tiles,  which  combine  the  sole 
and  cover  in  one  piece,  have  been  mad:* 
1.  of  various  shapes,  but  the  best  form  ap- 

pears to  be  the  cylinder.  An  important 
department  of  draining  is  the  carrying 
off  of  the  waters  which  are  the  sources 
of  springs.  Sometimes  the  judicious  ap- 
plication of  a  few  simple  drains,  made  to 
communicate  with  the  watery  layerSf 
will  often  dry  swamps  of  great  extent, 
where  large  sums  of  money,  expended  in 
forming  open  drains  in  the  swamp  itself, 
would  leave  it  but  little  improved.  In 
the  laying  out  of  drains  the  first  point  to 
be  determined  is  the  place  of  out^l 
which  should  always  afford  a  free  and 
A  o  A  clear  outlet  to  the  drains,  and  must  nec- 

^'  *•  essarily  be   at   the   lowest   point   of  the 

1,  Horaeshoe  tile  with  sole.  Seotiona  of  Dndn.  land  to  be  drained.  The  next  point  to 
—2,  Stone  drain.  3,  Drain  with  horseshoe  tiles.  ^^  determined  is  the  position  of  the 
4.  Drain  with  pipe-tUes.  minor  drains ;  in  the  laying  out  of  which 

ficial  means  of  drainage  to  render  them  the  surface  of  each  neld  must  be  re« 
capable  of  yielding  good  crops  whether  of  garded  as  being  made  up  of  one  or  more 
grain  or  grass.  The  wetness  of  land  planes,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  each  of 
which  makes  it  inferior  for  agricultural  which  the  drains  should  be  laid  out  sep- 
purposes,  may  appear  not  only  as  sur-  arately.  Level  lines  are  to  be  set  out  a 
face  water,  but  as  water  which  flows  little  below  the  upper  edge  of  each  of 
through  the  lower  strata,  and  to  draw  off  these  planes,  and  tne  drains  most  tiien 
these  there  are  the  two  distinct  opera-  be  made  to  cross  these  lines  at  right 
tions  of  surface  draining  and  under-  angles.  By  this  means  the  drains  will 
draining.  The  rudest  form  of  open  run  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  slope,  no 
drains  are  the  deep  furrows  lying  be-  matter  how  distorted  the  sur^ce  of  the 
tween  high-backed  ridges,  and  meant  to  field  may  be.  All  the  minor  drains  should 
carry  off  the  surplus  water  after  the  soil  be  made  to  discharge  into  mains  or  sub- 
is  completely  saturated,  but  in  doing  so  mains,  and  not  directly  into  an  open 
they  generally  carry  off  also  much  of  the  ditch  or  water  course.  As  a  general  rule, 
best  of  the  soil  and  of  the  manure  which  there  should  be  a  main  to  receive  the 
has  been  spread  upon  it.  The  ordinary  waters  of  the  minor  drains  from  every  5 
ditch  is  a  common  form  of  water  course  acres.  The  advantages  of  drainage  are 
useful  in  certain  cases,  as  in  hill  pas-  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  it  allows  the 
tures.  But  covered  drains  at  a  depth  of  soil  to  be  brought  into  a  more  suitable 
4  feet  or  so  are  the  common  forms  in  condition  for  the  growth  of  plants,  aiding 
draining  agricultural  lands.  They  are  gen-  in  producing  the  finely  divided  and  por- 
erally  either  stone  drains  or  tile  drains,  ous  state  by  which  the  roots  and  rootlets 
Stone  drains  are  either  formed  on  the  can  spread  themselves  at  will  in  order  to 
plan  of  open  culverts  of  various  forms,  obtain  the  needed  supplies  of  food,  air 
or  of  small  stones  in  sufficient  quantity  and  moisture.  It  also  allows  the  sun's 
to  permit  a  free  and  speedy  filtration  of  rays  to  produce  their  full  effect  on  the 
the  water  through  them.  The  box  drain  soil  and  plants  without  being  robbed  of 
(or    instance,    is    formed    of   flat    stones  great  part  of  it  by  the  stagnant  water. 
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^ain-trap,  a  contrivance  to  prevent 
l^>  the  escape  of  foul  air 
m  drains,  and  to  allow  the  passage  of 
ter  into  them.  They  are  of  various 
ms.  In  the  traps  represented  helow 
vill  be  seen  that  there  must  alwajs  be 
certain  quantity  of  water  maintained 
bar  the  way  against  the  escape  of  the 
from  the  drain  or  sewer.     When  ad- 


Drain-trap. 
ional  liouid  is  conveyed  to  the  trap 
re  is,  of  course,  an  overflow  into  the 
in.  In  the  left-hand  figure  the  gas 
prevented  from  escaping  by  a  metal 
te  thrown  obliquely  over  the  drain 
uth    and    dipping   into    the    water   in 

vessel  beyond  it. 

caVa  (dr&k),  Sib  Fbancis,  an  Eng- 
.cuwv  lish  navigator,  born  at  Tavis- 
k,  in  Devonshire,  in  1539,  orj  accord- 
to  some  authorities,  in  1545.  He 
ved  as  a  sailor  in  a  coasting  vessel, 
1  afterwards  joined  Sir  John  Hawkins 
his  last  expedition  against  the  Span- 
ds  (1567),  losing  nearly  all  he  pos- 
sed  in  that  unfortunate  enterprise, 
ving  gathered  a  number  of  adventur- 

around  him,  he  contrived  to  fit  out  a 


Sir  Frandi  Drake, 
sel  in  which  he  made  two  successful 
lises  to  the  West  Indies  in  1670  and 
1.  In  1672,  with  two  small  ships,  he 
lin  sailed  for  the  Spanish  Main,  cap- 
■ed  the  cities  of  Nombre  de  Dios  and 
ra  Cruz,  and  took  a  rich  booty,  which 


he  brought  safely  home.  In  1577  Drake 
made  another  expedition  to  the  Spanish 
Main,  having  this  time  command  of  five 
ships.  On  this,  the  most  famous  of  his 
voyages,  Drake  passed  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, plundered  all  along  the  coasts  of 
Chile  and  Peru,  sacked  several  ports,  and 
captured    a    galleon    laden    with    silver, 

toldjjewels,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  perhaps 
1,000,000.  He  then  ran  north  as  far  as 
48**  N.  lat,  seeking  a  passage  to  the  At- 
lantic, but  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Port  San  Francisco  on  account  of  the 
cold.  He  then  steered  for  the  Moluccas, 
and  holding  straight  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  November  S, 
1580,  bein^  thus  the  first  of  the  EngUsh 
circumnav&ators.  As  there  was  no  war 
between  Ejngland  and  Spain,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Drake  had  a  somewhat  dubi- 
ous character,  but  the  queen  maintained 
that  they  were  lawful  reprisals  fop  the 
action  of  the  Spaniards,  and  showed  her 
favor  to  Drake  by  knighting  him  on 
board  his  own  ship.  Five  years  after- 
wards Drake  was  again  attacking  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Cape  Verde  Island  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1588  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  as  vice-ad- 
miral in  the  conflict  with  the  Spanish 
Armada.  In  1593  he  represented  Plym- 
outh in  parliament.  His  later  expedi- 
tions, that  in  1595  against  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  and  that  to  Panama,  were 
not  so  successful,  and  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1590  at  sea  off  Porto  Bello, 
was  hastened  by  disappointment 
1)1*1)  1r^  Joseph  Rodman,  poet,  born  in 
.UXii&«,  New  York  in' 1795;  died  in 
1820.  The  poems  of  his  which  are  still 
remembered  are  his  beautiful  work  of 
imagination.  The  Culprit  Fay,  and  his 
patriotic  lyric,  The  American  Flap, 

Drakcnbcrg  Mountains  ^^^\ 

range  of  S.  Africa  forming  the  western 
frontier  of  Natal,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  9000  ft,  a  continuation  of  the 
Quathkmba  range. 

Drama  C^'a-mai  llterally  •  action » 
^^^^  from  a  Greek  word,  meaning 

to  act  or  do),  the  term  applied  to  that 
form  of  art  which  represents  action  by 
introducing  personages  as  real  and  em- 
ploved  in  the  action  itself.  There  are  manv 
diflferent  forms  of  drama^  but  they  aU 
aeree  in  presenting  imitation  In  the  way 
of  action — from  the  titanic  plays  of  .As- 
chylus,  in  which  gods  move,  to  the  highly 
realistic  dramas  of  Ibsen  and  the  wordlesa 
dramas  of  Gordon  Craig  and  Max  Rein- 
hardt  The  dramatic  instinct  seems  to  be 
nniversal  and  we  find  the  drama  as  a  lit- 
er^y  form  arising  spontaneously  in  vmri- 
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ous  countries.  The  Book  of  Job  in  the  services.  These  were  in  Latin,  but  in 
Bible  is  one  example.  It  was  in  Greece,  the  11th  century  we  find  mysteries 
however,  that  the  ancient  drama  reached  being  composed  in  the  vernacular,  and 
its  highest  development;  and  it  is  from  charactera  and  incidents  outside  of  the 
the  Attic  form  chiefly  that  the  modem  Scripture  narrative  being  introduced.  In 
has  been  gradually  evolved.  The  Greek  France,  where  dramatic  performances  had 
drama,  like  the  mystery  and  morality  never  mllen  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
plays  which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  clergy,  progress  toward  forms  approach- 
development  of  the  English  drama,  was  ing  the  modem  drama  was  sneedy,  thonp;fa 
religious  in  origin,  arising  directly  out  of  the  earliest  play,  Adam,  still  revealed  its 
the  related  worship  of  Dionysus,  Bacchus,  connection  with  the  religious  drama.  In 
Apollo  and  Demeter.  '  Both  tragedy  and  Italy,  where  ancient  popular  dramatic 
comedy,'  says  Aristotle,  'originated  in  a  entertainments  survived  even  more  abun- 
rude  and  unpremeditated  manner — the  dantly  than  in  France,  the  secular  drama 
first  from  the  leaders  of  the  dithyramb,  had  its  earliest  development,  and  from 
and  the  second  from  those  who  led  off  the  both  Italy  and  Spain  France  received  the 
phallic  songs.'  In  the  earliest  extant  ex-  models  upon  which  her  plays  of  the  Be- 
amples,  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus  (525-  naissance  were  based.  The  native  comic 
45u ) ,  the  dialogue  unfolds  a  complete  drama  of  France  was,  indeed,  in  danger  of 
story,  while  the  chorus  occasionally  takes  dying  out;  until  the  genius  of  Molitoe 
part  in  the  dialogue,  bu^.  usually  merely  (1622-73)  effected  a  happv  oompromise 
explains  incidents  or  moralizes  upon  the  between  the  vernacular,  the  Terentian 
action.  The  number  of  dramaPis  personm  and  the  Spanish  comedy.  In  trage^,  the 
varied,  but  never  more  than  three  ap-  greatest  names  are  Coraeille  (160S-M) 
peared  on  the  stage  at  once,  except  as  and  Racine  (1639-09).  The  tragedy  was 
mute  persons.  The  art  of  Sophocles  largely  Greek  in  construction,  but  with- 
(49^-406)  was  more  perfect  than  that  of  out  choruses,  and  the  metrical  structure 
iEschylus  and  was  never  excelled.  Eurip-  unalterable — alexandrines  or  iambic  tri- 
ides  (480-406),  though  far  removed  meters  in  rhymed  couplets.  The  comedy 
from  the  naive  faith  and  devoid  of  the  allowed  greater  freedom  and  might  be 
idealism  of  his  great  contemporaries,  was  written  in  either  nrose  or  verse.  The 
more  humane  than  they  in  his  social  phil-  unities  of  place,  and  even  to  some  extent, 
osophy  and  deeper  in  his  psychological  in*  of  action,  were  often  neglected.  Gcnnedy 
sight.  These  three  names  represent  Greek  gradually  gave  way  to  a  new  species  of 
tragedy,  and  the  name  of  Aristophanes  drama,  known  as  com4die  tarmajfamfe, 
represents  comedy,  satirizing  with  a  fear-  an  extremely  sentimental  variety  whidi 
lessness  never  since  equaled,  persons  and  later  was  transformed  by  D.  Diderot 
political  events  of  the  day.  The  tragedies  (1713-84)  and  others  into  the  troi/^die 
seem  to  have  been  composed  for  the  most  hourgeoise,  from  which  the  comic  element 
part  in  trilogies,  sometunes  followed  by  a  was  to  all  intents  and  puri>ose8  extruded, 
fourth  play,  comic  or  satiric  in  character.  Diderot's  own  plays  were  a  literary  rather 
Each  division  observed  certain  Unities,  than  a  theatrical  success,  but  are  import 
which  were  handed  down  for  succeeding  taut  in  the  history  of  play-writijig  as 
generations,  by  the  great  critic,  Aristotle,  being  the  first  attempt  to  make  of  the 
Tlie  Unity  of  Time  ruled  that  not  more  theater  an  agent  of  social  reform  and  en- 
than  twenty-four  hours  should  elapse  be-  tmst  to  it  the  gospel  of  philanthropy, 
tween  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  action  This  form  of  drama  undoubtedly  helped 
embodied  in  the  play :  the  Unity  of  Place,  make  room  for  the  great  romantic  writers 
that  the  scene  should  not  be  changed;  —Dumas  (1802-70),  Hueo  (1802-85). 
and  the  Unity  of  Action  that  no  independ*  deMusset  (1810-^7)  and  others.  l%ron^ 
ent  underplot  should  be  permitted.  these  France  again  became  the  centnl 
Latin  poets,  among  whom  Plautus  and  seat  of  the  drama  in  Europe.  Tlie  ro- 
Terence  as  writers  of  comedv,  and  Seneca  mantle  school,  however,  was  not  destined 
as  a  writer  of  tragedy  may  be  mentioned,  to  exercise  a  permanent  control  over 
added  nothing  to  the  drama,  following  French  public  taste.  A.  Dumas,  the 
Greek  models  absolutely.  And  after  the  younger  (1824-95),  set  himself  to  refons 
fall  of  Rome  the  drama  virtually  ceased  society  by  means  of  the  stage  and  Vie- 
to  exist  until  it  emerged  in  the  medieval  torien  Sardou  (1831-1908)  applied  him- 
period  as  a  wholly  new  and  independent  self  to  every  kind  of  serious  or  serio- 
growth  in  the  mystery  plays,  dealing  with  comic  drama.  Henri  Becque  in  the  later 
scriptural  events ;  the  miracle  plays,  deal-  nineteenth  century  wrote  two  successful 
ing  with  the  legends  of  the  saints;  and  naturalistic  plays,  Les  C&rheaux  and  La 
the  morality  plays,  allegorical  in  char-  Parisienne,  and  it  was  his  disciples  who 
acter.  As  early  as  the  9th  century  mys-  in  1887  brought  about  the  opening  of  the 
teries  were  introduced  into  the   church  TMdtre  Lihre,     Of   the    many   authors 
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here  producing,  Eugene  Brieux  was  the 
only  one  who  secured  an  assured  position 
on  the  regular  stage.  His  plays  satirize 
the  weak  points  of  modem  institutions 
and  are  strong  in  technique  and  character- 
ization. Other  authors  of  the  '  new  com- 
edy '  not  directly  connected  with  the 
Thddire  Libre  are  George  de  Porto  Riche, 
Henri  Lavedan,  Paul  Hervieu,  Maurice 
Donnay  and  Jules  Lemaltre.  Edmund 
Rostand,  whose  Cyrano  de  Bergerao 
brought  him  a  world-wide  reputation, 
wrote  drama  of  a  purely  poetic  type. 

In  Italy  tragedy  began  to  be  written 
in  the  vemacular  early  in  the  16th  cen- 
turr.  It  followed  the  models  of  Seneca, 
and,  the  chorus  did  not  disappear  alto- 
gether until  the  18th  century.  The  earli- 
est tragedy  seems  to  have  been  Pistoia's 
Pamfila  (1499).  Tragedians  of  the  17th 
century  sought  by  the  introduction  of 
musical  airs,  to  compromise  with  the  ris- 
ing danger  of  the  popularity  of  the  opera. 
Writers  of  the  18th  century  directed  their 
efforts  to  a  general  increase  in  freedom  of 
treatment  and  8.  Maffei  with  his  Merope 
achieved  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all 
recorded  dramatic  successes.  Ck)unt  V. 
Alfieri  (174&-1803),  the  greatest  of 
Italian  tragic  poets,  gave  a  political  col- 
oring and  wrote  with  an  impassioned  elo- 
quence well  loved  by  Italian  audiences. 
The  writer  of  the  first  Italian  comedy  is 
unknown,  but  Ludovico  Ariosto  (1474- 
1533)  was  the  first  master,  writins  schol- 
arbr  comedy  in  blank  verse  with  a  dactylic 
ending  to  the  line.  The  comic  dramatists 
of  the  17th  centnrv  had  to  struggle  against 
competition  of  the  musical  drama,  the 
popular  farcical  entertainments,  and  those 
introduced  in  imitation  of  Spanish  exam- 
ples, and  had  practically  fallen  into  decay 
when  its  reform  was  undertaken  by  C 
Goldoni  (1707-93).  He  drew  his  char- 
acters from  real  life  and  sought  to  im- 
Srove  the  ethical  status  of  tne  drama, 
roldoni  remained  for  long  the  model  in 
Italian  comic  art.  Among  modem  writers 
Gabrielle  d'Annunzio  holds  first  place. 

Spain  is  the  only  country  of  Europe 
which  shares  with  England  the  distinction 
of  having  achieved  at  an  earlv  date  a  na- 
tional form  of  the  regular  drama.  The 
father  of  the  Spanish  drama  was  J.  de  la 
Enzina,  whose  repreaentacionea  were  dra- 
matic dialogues  of  a  religious  or  pastoral 
character.  The  first  of  the  great  writers 
was  Cervantes  (1547-1G16),  out  his  pla^s 
display  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  dramatic 
construction  and  their  action  is  episodical. 
It  was  for  Lope  de  Vega  (1562-1635)  to 
establish  permanently  the  national  forpis 
of  the  BpailiBh  •drama.  In  variety  And 
fertility  of  production  he  hluB  no  rival, 


though  through  his  followers  Spain  soon 
became  possessed  of  a  dramatic  literature 
of  enormous  quantity.  P.  Calderon  de  la 
Barca  (1600-81)  was  the  most  briUiant 
of  this  school.  At  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  with  the  decline  of  the  power  of 
Spain,  the  national  literature,  too,  fell 
into  decay. 

Of  the  great  European  countries,  Ger- 
many, at  least  until  modern  times,  con- 
tributed little  to  the  development  of  the 
drama,  except  through  criticism.  At 
the  close  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period, 
there  was  a  wealth  of  sentimental  produc- 
tion of  which  Schiller's  early  drama.  The 
Robhers,  is  characteristic  Schiller  in  his 
later  work  and  Goethe  stood  upon  a  differ- 
ent level,  and  Goethe's  Faust  is  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  world  literature.  In 
the  modern  period  a  strong  naturalistic 
school  developed,  Hauptman,  Sudermann 
and  Wedekind  achieving  international 
fame  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Ibsen. 

The  Norwefian  dramatist,  Henrik  Ib- 
sen (1828-1906),  has  vitally  influenced 
the  whole  course  of  the  modem  drama, 
making  it  the  vehicle  for  a  frank  and  fear- 
less delineation  of  human  nature.  The 
appearance  of  Ibsen's  satirical  comedy. 
The  Pillars  of  Society  in  :i877,  of  A  Dolts 
House  in  1879,  and  of  Ghosts  in  18S1 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era. 

In  England  as  in  France  the  miracle, 
mysterv  and  morality  plavs  existed.  The 
transition  from  the  morality  to  the  regu- 
lar drama  was  effected  by  the  intermix- 
ture of  historical  personages  with  abstrac- 
tions, which  led  to  the  chronicle  history, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  types  of  real 
life.  A  further  step  in  advance  was  taken 
by  John  Heywood  in  the  16th  centunr, 
who  wrote  *  interludes,'  short  farces  m 
the  French  manner.  Pageants  had  flour- 
ished in  England  from  early  times,  and 
the  masque,  another  form  of  spectacular 
dramatic  entertainment,  was  introduced 
from  Italy.  In  the  earliest  extant  English 
tragedy,  nowever,  Oorboduoj.  first  acted 
January  18,  1562,  before  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  direct  influence  of  Seneca  and 
the  classical  traditions  may  be  seen,  al- 
though the  subject  is  wholly  British.  Of 
the  chronicle  histories  The  Famous  ViO' 
tories  of  Jlenry  the  Fifth,  known  to  have 
been  acted  before  1588,  may  be  mentioned. 
Latin  comedies  had  been  performed  in  tLe 
original  or  in  English  versions  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and  Ralph 
Roishr  Doister  by  Nicholas  Udal,  which 
is  claimed  to  be  the  earliest  extant  Eng- 
lish comedy,  is  clearly  an  adaptation 
of  the  Miles  Oloriosus  of  Plautus. 
Gammer  Gurto^*s  Needle,  printed  in 
]t675,  was  another  4kriy  comedy.  .From 
siich  beginnings  thift  Elizabethan  drama 
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srew.  Through  the  hands  of  Lyly,  Kyd,  audacious  satires.  Farther  iiia7  be 
Marlowe,  Peele  and  Greene  it  passed  to  tioned  the  work  of  John  Galsworthy. 
Shakespeare  and  other  contemporaries,  in  The  Silver  Box,  Strife,  Jusiice,  etc ; 
Rhymed  couplets  had  given  way  to  blank  of  James  Barrie,  whose  delightful  humor 
yerse,  and  the  foundations  of  historical  relieves  the  seriousness  of  the  English 
and  other  drama  well  laid.  The  great  stage;  of  Stephen  Phillips,  whose  poetic 
names  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  the  most  dramas  are  still  written  with  an  eye  to 
brilliant  period  in  all  dramatic  history,  the  demands  of  the  stage;  of  Stanley 
are  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Peele,  Houghton,  author  of  Hinile  WaketitJid 
Greene,  Webster,  Masslnger,  Middleton,  of  the  writers  of  the  Irish  National  Thea- 
Hevwood,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ford,  ter — J.  M.  Synge,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Lady 
and  Dekker.  The  drama  spent  itself  in  Gregory,  Padraic  Collum,  William  Boyle 
about  a  century,  and  after  the  period  of  and  others. 

Puritan  ascendency,  it  was  French  models  In  America,  where  English  plays  are 
rather  tiban  Enelish  that  appealed  to  largely  produced,  there  is  a  strong  move- 
writers.  '  Heroic '  plays,  written  in  ment  toward  nationalism  in  drama.  Broo- 
rhymed  couplets  were  introduced.  This  son  Howard  (1842-1908)  was  the  first 
form  was  followed  by  Drvden.  Otway,  deserving  of  mention,  but  he  was  still 
Etheredge,  Wycherley  and  others,  al-  under  the  influence  of  the  French  sdiooL 
though  L>ryden  later  returned  to  blank  Denman  Thompson  in  The  Old  Hotne- 
verse.  Congreve  (1670-1729)  and  Van-  stead,  1886,  achieved  a  popular  sacoeas. 
brugh  (166B-1726)  carried  this  newer  Augustus  M.  Thomas  produced  a  number 
English  comedy  to  its  highest  develop-  of  locality  studies ;  Glyde  Fitch  in  a  wide 
ment,  and  the  plays  of  Oongreve  are  still  variety  of  plays  scored  still  greater  sac- 
bv  their  wit  and  style,  classic.  Most  of  cesses.  Wuliam  Gillette,  Charles  Klein« 
the  Restoration  drama,  however,  was  so  and  David  Belasco  are  noted  both  as  stage 
licentious  that  a  later  age  would  not  tol-  producers  and  as  playwrights.  William 
erate  it  Vaugn    Moody    produced    in    The    Great 

Gomedy  received  new  life  through  the  Divide,  1907,  a  play  of  more  artistic  pre- 
work  of  Goldsmith  (1728-74),  and  with  tensions;  and  Percy  Mackave  has  also 
Sheridan  (1751-1816)  the  true  comedy  of  written  literary  drama  with  no  small 
manners  was  restored.  The  early  nine-  success.  Edward  Sheldon,  author  of  Sal- 
tee]v.>h  century  produced  little  of  note  ex-  vatian  Nell  and  The  Nigger,  is  a  graduate 
cept  Itterary  dramas  such  as  Shelly's  of  Harvard^  where  through  Professor 
Cenci.  In  general  the  theatre  lacked  ideas  George  P.  Baker,  a  powerful  influence 
and  contact  with  life.  These  faults  were  on  the  literary  as  well  as  the  dramatic 
to  some  extent  corrected  by  T.  W.  Robert-  character  of  plays  came  to  be  exerdaed. 
son  (1829-71)  and  his  disciple  H.  J.  No  history  of  the  modem  drama  would 
Byron.  The  advent  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  at  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  work 
the  Lyceum  Theater  in  1878  made  for  the  of  Gordon  Craig^  who  has  inaugurated  a 
improvement  of  the  production  of  plays,  movement  for  a  new  and  impressioniBtic 
and  though  complaint  was  frequently  system  of  stage  setting,  and  Max  Rein- 
made  that  he  did  not  encourage  modern  hardt,  who,  as  director  of  the  Deutchee 
dramatists,  he  did  produce  Tennyson's  Theater,  Berlin,  has  evolved  an  artistic 
Queen  Mary,  The  Faloon,  The  Cup,  and  drama  of  spectacular  and  emotional  ap- 
Becket,     In  1878  appeared  the  first  of  peaL 

Sir  Arthur  Pinero*8  plays  and  ten  years  ])rail?)lts  (<li^Lfts},  a  game  resem- 
later  he  held  an  assured  position  as  an  •*'<^«***g"«'0  bling  chess  in  being  played 
original  and  fertile  dramatist  of  no  small  on  a  board  divided  into  sixty-four  dieck- 
literary  power.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  was  ered  squares.  £}ach  of  the  two  players  is 
still  known  as  little  more  than  an  able  provided  with  twelve  pieces  or  'men.* 
melodramatist,  though  Saints  and  Sinners  placed  on  every  alternate  square  at  eadi 
had  made  some  attempt  at  a  serious  studv  end  of  the  board.  The  men  are  moved 
of  provincial  life.  The  later  works  of  both  forward  diagonally  to  the  right  or  left 
Pinero  and  Jones  and  Oscar  Wilde's  bril-  one  square  at  a  time,  the  object  of  each 
liant  comedies  recalled  the  writers  of  the  player  being  to  capture  all  his  opponent's 
Restoration,  and  established  anew  the  men,  or  to  hem  them  in  so  that  they 
originality  and  force  of  the  English  drama,  cannot  move.  A  piece  can  be  captured 
Meantime  the  production  of  Ibsen's  plays  only  when  the  square  on  the  diagonal 
in  England  had  shown  a  new  approach  to  line  behind  it  is  unoccupied.  When  a 
moral  problems  and  a  freer  technique,  player  succeeds  in  moving  a  piece  to  the 
The  Inaependent  Theater,  which  was  one  further  end  of  the  board  (the  crown- 
of  the  theaters  introducing  Ibsen,  pro-  head),  that  piece  becomes  a  king,  and 
duced  in  1892  George  Bernard  Shaw'a  has*  the  power  of  moving  or  capturing  di- 
Widoioers*  Houses.  The  author  soon  agonally  backwards  or  forwards.  When 
gained  wide  popularity  by  his  clever  and  it  bo  happens  that  neither  of  the  idaMn 
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haa  sufficient  advantage  in  force  or  positions  and  relations  to  each  other, 
position  to  enable  him  to  win,  the  game  xhe  idea  of  nearness  or  distance  is  given 
is  drawn.  Checkers  is  the  common  Amer-  by  the  aid  of  perspective,  foreshortening 
ican  name  of  the  game.  The  first  men-  and  gradation.  The  term  drawing,  in 
tion  of  the  game  is  in  1551.  its  strict  sense,  is  only  applicable  to  the 

TlravP  orDRAU  (dri've,  drou),  an  Eu-  representing  of  the  forms  of  objects  in 
A^LUM^y  ropean  river  which  rises  in  outline,  with  the  shading  necessary  to 
Tyrol,  flows  E.  8.  E.  across  the  north  of  develop  roundness  or  modeling.  In  art, 
lUyria  and  the  south  of  Styria,  and  be-  however,  the  term  has  a  wider  signifi- 
tween  Hungary  on  the  left  and  Croatia  cance.  Highly  finished  paintings  in 
and  Slavonia  on  the  right,  and  after  a  water-color  are  called  drawtnas,  as  are 
coarse    of    nearly    400    miles   joins    the  f^^  f^^^f^^  ^L^^f^t  I'^n^^  mFv^'Z 

navigable  for  about  200  miles.  ^         ^2)   chalk  drawing,  whicfi  may  in- 

Dravidian    yLV'l''^U*  t«*^«^^^^^  pencU  dra^kg;    (3)    crayon 

♦.«•„  «  f  f>,.  Sri!?.  ,*r?«^.Ht.Tff"Sa'^•^  drawing;  (4)  drawing  sKided  with  the 
tongues  of  the  great  majority  of  the  in-  j^^,;^  J;  ^^/^     ^^i      ^5^    arohiteciural 

habitants  of  Southern  India,  and  to  the  ^^  mechanical  drawing.  Pen  draicinga 
people  themselves  who  must  have  inhab-  ^re  often  confined  to  pure  outlines;  an 
ited  India  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  appearance  of  relief  or  projection  being 
Aryans.  The  Dravidian  languages  are  given  by  thickening  or  doublinj^  the  lines 
generally  considered  to  belong  to  the  on  the  shadow  side.  Fimahed  pen 
Turanian  class,  and  the  family  consists  drawings  have  all  the  shading  pro- 
of the  TamiJL  Telusu,  Canarese,  Malay &-  duced  by  combinations  of  lines.  Chalk 
lam,  Tultt,  Tuda,  Gond,  Rajmahal,  Ora-  drawings  (including  lead  pencil  draw- 
on,  etc.  Only  the  first  four  mentioned  ings)  are  most  suited  for  oeginners,  as 
have  a  literature,  that  of  the  Tamil  be-  errors  can  be  easily  corrected.  Black, 
ing  the  oldest  and  the  most  important  red  and  white  chalks  are  used.  When 
Urn. whack  (<ira'bak),  usually  a  cer-  the-  chalk  is  powdered  and  rubbed  in 
.vxawuavA.  ^|jj  amount  of  duties  or  with  a  stump,  large  masses  and  broad 
customs  dues  paid  back  or  remitted  to  effects  can  be  produced  with  much  rapid- 
an  importer  when  he  exports  goods  that  ity.  A  combination  of  hatching  and 
he  has  previously  imported  and  paid  stumping  is  generally  preferable  to  ad- 
duty  on,  as,  for  instance,  tobacco,  etc.;  hering  exclusively  to  either  mode, 
or  a  certain  amount  of  excise  paid  back  Crayon  drawings  are  those  in  which  the 
or  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  home  true  colors  of  the  objects  represented 
manufactures.  are  more  or  less  completely  wrought  out 

Drflixrhrirlcrfk  (dra'brij),  a  bridge  with  with  different  colored  crayons.  Draw- 
ur&WDna^C  ^  fitting  fioor,  such  as  inaa  shaded  with  the  Irush  are  outiined 
were  formerly  used  for  crossing  the  with  the  pencil  or  pen,  the  shading  being 
ditches  of  fortresses,  or  any  movable  laid  on  or  washed  in  with  the  brush 
bridge  over  a  navigable  channel  where  in  tints  of  Indian  ink,  sepia,  or  color. 
the  height  of  the  roadway  is  insufficient  Architectural  and  mechanical  drawings 
to  allow  vessels  to  pass  underneath,  are  those  in  which  the  proportions  of  a 
Modern  drawbridges  across  rivers,  building,  machine,  etc.,  are  accurately  set 
canals,  the  entrances  of  docks,  etc,  are  out  for  the  guidance  of  the  constructor; 
generally  made  to  open  vertically,  and  objects  are  m  general  delineated  by  geo- 
the  movable  portion  is  called  a  bascule,  metric  or  orthographic  projection.  The 
balance,  or  lifting  bridge;  a  turning,  great  schools  of  painting  differ  from  one 
swivel,  or  swing  bridge;  or  a  rolling  another  as  much  in  their  drawing  as  in 
bridge,  in  accordance  with  the  mode  in  their  painting.  In  Italy  the  Koman^ 
which  it  is  made  to  open.  Swing  bridges  school,  through  Raphaers  fine  sense  for 
are  usually  divided  into  two  parts  meet-  the  beautiful  and  expressive  in  form,  and 
ing  in  the  middle,  and  each  moved  on  through  his  study  of  the  antique,  became 
pivots  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  chan-  the  true  teacher  of  beautiful  drawing, 
nel,  or  they  may  move  as  a  whole  on  a  The  Florentine  school  tried  to  surpass 
pivot  in  the  middle  of  the  channeL  Roll-  the  Roman  precisely  in  this  particular, 
ing  bridges  are  suspended  from  a  struc-  but  it  lost  'by  exaggeration  what  it  had 
ture  high  above  the  water,  and  are  pfo-  gained  by  learning  and  a  dose  study  of 
pelled  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  anatomy.  In  the  Lombard  school  a 
of  rollers.  tender  style  of  drawing  is  seen  through 

Drawing  ( drying)   is  the  art  of  rep-  harmonious   coloring   and    in    the    Veno- 
■^^    resenting   upon   a   flat  sur-  tian  school  the  drawing  is  often  veiled  in 
face    the    forms    of    objects    and    their  the   richness  of  the  color,     mie  Dutch 
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school  excels  in  a  careful  and  minute  feet  was  to  set  the  other  nations  to  build- 
style  of  naturalistic  drawing,  combined  ing  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  and  super- 
with  great  excellence  in  coloring.  The  Dreadnought  types,  so  that  this  huge 
French  school  in  the  time  of  Poussin  was  lighting  machine  was  soon  surpassed, 
very  accurate  in  its  drawing;  at  a  later  The  United  States,  for  instance,  has 
period  its  style  betrayed  a  great  amount  now  afloat  battleships  of  27.500  tons  and 
of  mannerism.  David  introduced  again  is  building  others  from  31,400  and  32,000 
a   purer   taste   in   drawing   and   a   close  tons. 

study  of  the  antique,  and  these  are  T)refl.in  (drCm),  a  train  of  vagrant 
qualities  which  distinguish  his  school  ^^-^  *'«****  ideas  which  present  themselves 
(the  so-called  classical  school)  from  the  to  the  mind  during  sleep.  The  principal 
romantic  and  eclectic  schools  of  a  later  feature  of  the  state  of  dreaming  is  the 
period.  The  drawing  of  the  British  absence  of  voluntary  control  over  the 
school  is  naturalistic  rather  than  aca-  current  of  thought,  so  that  the  principle 
demic.  It  has  of  late  years  much  im-  of  suggestion  has  unlimited  sway.  There 
proved  in  accuracy  and  expressiveness.  is  usually  an  utter  want  of  coherency  in 
DrftTxHTl^-raom  a  room  appropriated  the  images  that  appear  before  the  mental 
xTAawAug  xvvAtx.,  Jqj.  ^jj^  reception  of  eye,  but  this  want  excites  no  surprise  in 
company;  a  room  in  which  distinguished  the  dreamer.  Occasionally,  however,  in- 
personages  hold  levees,  or  private  per-  teilectual  efforts  are  made  during  sleep 
sons  receive  parties. — Court  drawing-  which  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in  the 
roofM  are  those  assemblies  held  from  waking  state.  It  is  said  that  Gondillac 
time  to  time  for  the  reception  or  presen-  often  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  his 
tation  to  the  sovereign  of  such  ladies  as  dreams  reasonings  on  which  he  bad  been 
by  custom,  right,  or  courtesy  are  ad-  employed  during  the  day;  and  that 
missible.  Gentlemen  are  not  expected  Franklin  believed  that  he  had  been  often 
unless  in  attendance  on  the  ladies  of  instructed  in  his  dreams  concerning  the 
their  families.  The  sovereign  sometimes  issue  of  events  which  at  that  time  oecu- 
deputes  a  member  of  the  royal  family  to  pied  his  mind.  Coleridge  composed  from 
receive,  in  which  case  presentations  are  200  to  300  lines  during  a  dream:  the 
equivalent  to  those  made  to  the  sover-  beautiful  fragment  of  Kuhla  Khan, 
eign  in  person.  which  was  all  he  got  committed  to  paper 

Dnivf nn  (di^'ton),  Mabket,  or  Drat-  when  he  awoke,  remains  as  a  specimen  of 
A/Aajrvuu  xoN-iN-H  A  L  E  B,  a  town  of  that  dream  poem.  Dreams  are  subjec- 
England,  County  Salop,  18  miles  north-  tive  phenomena  dependent  on  natural 
east  of  Shrewsbury.  It  has  a  church,  causes.  They  generally  take  their  rise 
supposed  to  have  been  erected,  with  the  and  character  from  external  bodily  im- 
exception  of  the  steeple,  in  the  reign  of  pressions,  or  from  something  in  the  pre- 
William  I.  There  are  paper  and  hair-  ceding  state  of  body  or  mind.  They  are, 
cloth  manufactories.  Pop.  (1911)  14,-  therefore,  retrospective  and  resultant  in- 
627.  stead  of  being  prospective  or  prophetic*. 

Drfl.vton  (<l]^'ton),  Michael,  an  Eng-  The  latter  opinion  has,  however,  pre- 
A/xajrvvu.  jjgjj  po^^  ijQfn  jq  i5tJ3,  who  vailed  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations; 
is  said  to  have  studied  at  Oxford,  and  and  hence  the  common  practice  of  divi- 
afterwards  held  a  commission  in  the  nation  or  prophesying  by  dream,  that 
army.  The  poem  b^  which  his  name  is  is,  interpreting  them  as  presages  of  corn- 
chiefly  remembered  is  his  Polyalbion,  a  ing  events. 

sort  of  topographical  description  of  Eng-  TXr^Amrnr  (drej'ing),  a  term  applied 
land.  It  is  £enerally  extremely  accurate  '^^^^B^*^S  by  engineers  to  the  opera- 
in  its  details,  with,  at  the  same  time,  tion  of  excavating  soil  or  rock  under 
many  passages  of  true  poetic  fire  and  water  and  depositing  the  excavated  mate- 
beauty.  Other  works  are  nis  Nymphidia,  rial  on  board  scows  for  removaL  TTie 
the  Court  of  Fairy;  the  Barons*  Wars;  mechanical,  powerH>perated  dredges  are 
the  Legend  of  weat  CromweU;  the  of  several  forms.  One  of  the  most  com- 
Battle  of  Agincourt;  besides  numerous  mon  is  the  '  clam-shell '  dredge,  consisting 
legends,  sonnets  and  other  pieces.  Dray-  of  a  pair  of  large,  heavy  iron  jaws,  hinged 
ton  was  made  poet  laureate  in  1626.  He  at  the  back,  in  general  form  resembling  a 
died  in  1631,  and  was  buried  in  West-  pair  of  huge  clam  shells.  This  with  iU 
minster  Abbey.  attachments   is   called    the   grapple.      In 

Tlrpail'nATKy'hf  (dred'nat),  a  British  operation  it  is  lowered  with  open  jaws, 
lireaanougm  \,attleship  built  in  and  by  its  own  weight  diM  into  the 
1906,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  ground  that  is  to  be  excavated.  Traction 
the  world  by  its  great  size  (17,900  tons),  Is  then  made  on  the  chains  controlling 
intended  to  surpass  the  ships  of  anv  the  jaws,  which  close;  the  grapple  is 
other  nation.     As  it  proved,  its  only  ei-  hoisted   to  the  surface  and  its  contents 
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SUCTION  DREDGE,  PANAMA  CANAL 
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^w^.-w..      ^M^^^MmM^^Mm,    ^AA^AOWA     V/JU1AL# 

.    The  upper  view  shows  ft  ladder  dredge,  which  oi>erates  by  means  of  buckftta  rm  a  r«n+l««<M«  /.v«i«  m^ 
pfai^  the  contents  of  the  buckets  into  the  scow  whicfilies  alongside     The  lo^^dS^^a^^^ 
fiSSh  operates  <»  toft  mud  or  sands,  pumping  the  dischaige  thro"?»»  the  pijS^  ^  S^  leftlf  ?h?^ 
tntion.   The  pipe  may  bo  carried  to  any  desired  point  and  us^or  ffll^. 
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Bred  Scott  Case  Dresden 

discbaiged  into  scows  alongside  the  Dresden  (^I'^s'^^i^)*  the  capital  of  the 
dredge.  The  dipper  dredge,  an  exclusively  ^*'^^^^"'  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  situ- 
American  type,  nas  a  bucket  rigidly  at-  ated  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  both  sides 
tacbed  to  a  projecting  timber  arm.  In  of  the  river  Elbe,  which  is  here  spanned 
operation  the  bucket  is  lowered  and  made  by  three  stone  bridges.  It  is  first  men- 
to  take  a  curving  upward  cut,  thus  dip-  tioned  in  history  in  1206,  and  has  been 
ping  up  the  bottom  material,  which  is  dis-  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  since  1485, 
chfirged  through  the  hinged  bottom  of  the  '^as  greatly  extended  and  embellished 
bucket  The  pump  or  suction  dredge  op-  by  Augustus  the  Strong  (1694-1736), 
erates  by  means  of  a  flexible  pipe  con-  and  rapidly  increased  during  the  nine- 
nected  with  a  powerful  centrifugal  pump,  teenth  century.  Among  the  chief  edifices. 
The  pipe  is  lowered  into  contact  with  the  besides  several  of  the  churches,  are  the 
bottom  to  be  excavated  and  the  material  Museum  (joined  on  to  an  older  range  of 
is  pumped  into  hopper  barges  or  into  a  buildings  called  the  Zwinger),  a  beauti- 
hopper-well  in  the  dredge  itself.  The  ^"J,  building  conteining  a  famous  picture 
center  Udder  bucket  dredge,  of  which  an  gallery  and  other  treasures;  the  Japan- 
iUustration  is  given,  operates  by  means  ese  Palace  (Augusteum),  cj^taining  the 
of  an  endless  chain  of  buckets  moving  royal  library  of  from  300,000  to  4^,000 
over  an  inclined  plane,  which  in  structure  volumes,  besides  a  rich  collection  of  man- 
is  a  strong  iron  ladder,  one  end  of  which  ^scripts ;  the  Johanneum,  containing  the 
is  lowered  to  the  sea  bottom.  The  steel  collection  of  porcelain  and  the  historical 
buckets  scoop  up  the  material  at  the  bot-  museum,  a  valuable  collection  of  arms, 
tom  of  the  ladder,  which  they  then  ascend,  armor,  domestic  utensJs.  etc.,  belong- 
and  are  discharged  by  becoming  inverted  l?«„*^,,^,L°3L^.^l^,f«^«-iJ^^^^ 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  ladder.  This  J!*?°:!^"''*?V'^^fifi?*S^'  ^.hl.Mf  ioS«5 
dredge  is  the  only  one  found  satisfactory  Sl^'^^'^J-  ^V2?,uT°r  iSnfw!*  n!?iif^Hnn 
in  excavating  rock.  *5®  ^r^®.?.  Vault)  a  valuable  collection 
«I  V^«  i  i  ^  ^  ^  of  curiosities,  jewels,  tnnkete  and  works 
Dred  Scott  Case,  f  famous  case  be-  of  art.  The  theater  is  one  of  the  finest 
Q^  ^  a  m  J^^  *,**  .  V^^^^  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The 
°S5  u  ^^P^^°^S  u^^S.?.'  A®  <J«<^«ion  in  city  is  distinguished  for  its  excellent  edu- 
S-£5:  ^  iE^  ^^  ^^J®'  Justice  Taney,  cational,  literary  and  artistic  institu- 
March  «,  1856,  awakened  intense  m-  tions,  among  which  are  the  Polytechnic 
terest  and  led  to  serious  results.  The  School,  much  on  the  plan  and  scale  of  a 
plamtiffj  Dred  Scott,  was  a  slave  in  university;  the  Conservatory  and  School 
Missouri,  his  owner  took  him  to  Illinois,  of  Music,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arte,  etc. 
and  also  to  Minnesota,  then  a  territory,  The  manufactures  are  not  unimportant. 
Doth  free  soil  regions,  where  he  kept  him  and  are  various  in  character;  the  china, 
for  years,  afterwards  moving  back  to  however,  for  which  the  city  is  famed,  is 
Missouri,  a  slave  state.  The  plea  of  made  chiefly  at  Meissen,  14  miles  dis- 
Scott  was  that  his  residence  in  Illinois  tant  The  commerce  is  considerable,  and 
and  Minnesota  made  him  a  free  man.  The  bas  greatly  increased  since  the  develop- 
decision  was  that  he  was  a  chattel,  with-  ment  of  the  railway  system.  The  chief 
out  rights  or  privileges  except  such  as  glory  of  Dresden  is  the  gallery  of  pic- 
«f!If?!Il«  !,♦  i,^®^^®'*^^i^®f^^^'  tures,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
?pHinn^SaL?.^?J!fli^aSr''V^'^°'-     P"®  ^Wch  first  became  of  importance  under 

"^^^aSi^e'fo^Ten^^^^^^  o'?^a"p^^"^  fta^^Sv^'^w^'  "^'f^^'  ?'  fT 

and  overrode  every  sentiment  of  humanity  f  ^^^ony*  but  owes  its  most  valuable 
respecting  him.  Thenceforth  the  settl^  treasures  to  Augustus  III,  who  purchased 
ment  of  the  slavery  question  drifted  to-  t?e,  greater  portion  of  the  gallery  of  the 
wards  armed  arbitrament.  I^«ke    of    Modena    for    $900,000.    The 

Drenthe  (dren'te),  a  province  of  Hoi-  Pictures  number  about  25,000,  and  in 
"  **  land,  bounded  by  Hanover,  particular  comprise  many  fine  speci- 
Overijssel.  Friesland  and  Groningen;  mens  of  the  Italian,  Dutch  and  Flemish 
area,  1030  square  miles.  It  is  in  general  schools.  Besides  this  fine  collection  the 
more  elevated  than  the  surrounding  museum  contains  also  engravings  and 
provinces,  especially  in  the  center.  The  drawings  amounting  to  upwards  of  350,- 
soil  is  generally  poor,  and  the  surface  000.  There  is  here  also  a  rich  collection 
largely  consists  of  heath  and  morass,  but  of  casts  exemplifying  the  progress  of 
the  province  is  famed  for  its  horses  and  sculpture  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
cattle.  Drenthe  is  remarkable  for  the  including  copies  of  all  the  most  impor- 
great  number  of  so-called  *  giants'  graves  '  tant  antiques.  Dresden  being  thus  rich 
or  barrows  scattered  over  the  country,  in  treasures  of  art,  and  favored  bv  a 
Ite  capital  is  Assep.    Pop.  149,551.  beautiful  natural  situation,  is  the  sum- 
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Dresden  China 


Bripstone 


mer  retort  of  many  foreigners.  It  Buf- 
fered severely  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war, 
and  also  in  1813,  when  it  was  the  bead- 
quarters  of  Napoleon's  army.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Prussians  in  ISUG,  but 
was  evacuated  in  the  following  spring. 
Pop.  (1910)  646.882. 
T)lr#fil1^Tl  dllTlfl.  *  delicate,  semi- 
Jiresaen  Umna^    transparent,   higlny 

finished  china  made  at  Meissen,  near 
Dresden.  The  manufacture  resulted  from 
an  accidental  discovery  made  by  BOtt- 
ger,  a  young  chemist,  in  1710.  and 
the  vases,  statuettes,  groups  of  figures, 
candelabra,  clocks,  etc.,  manufactured 
during  the  eighteenth  century  are  highly 
prized. 

1)7*117  John,  a  popular  American 
j/ivw,  comedian,  born  in  Dublin  in 
1825 ;  died  in  1862.  He  became  manager 
of  the  Arch  Street  Theater  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  after  his  death  was  long 
managed  by  his  widow,  Louisa  Drew 
(1820-1897).  For  a  generation  she 
stood  high  among  comedy  actresses,  her 

freatest  part  beins  *Mrs.  Malaprop'  in 
'he  Rivals.— Their  son,  John  Dbew. 
bom  in  1863,  has  long  been  a  successful 
comedian. 

TlrAYAl  (dreks'el),  Anthony  J., 
iirexex  ^j^nker,  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1826;  died  in  1893.  He 
became  the  head  of  the  prominent  bank- 
ing house  of  Drexel  &  Co..  and  in  1891 
founded  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Art, 
Science  and  Industry,  a  prominent  edu- 
cational institution  of  Philadelphia. 
T|r*irfiiA  (drft'fus),  Alfbkd,  a  Jewish 
^£^yxu9  captain  in  the  French  army 
who  was  arrested  in  1894,  on  the  charge 
of  furnishing  to  a  foreign  government 
documents  which  he  had  copied  at  the 
Ministry  of  War.  He  was  condemned  in 
a  secret  trial  and  was  transported,  March, 
1896,  to  DeviPs  Island,  a  rock  off  French 
Guiana.  As  he  had  seemingly  been  vic- 
timized to  shield  higher  culprits,  the 
case  excited  world-wide  attention  and  in- 
dignation. M.  Emile  Zola  pleaded  for  a 
new  trial  for  Dreyfus,  and  was  himself 
summoned  before  Ae  Court  of  Assizes  as 
being  guilty  of  anti-patriotic  measures. 
Drevfus  was  retried  by  court-martial  and 
again  convicted  in  1899,  but  was  ac- 
quitted and  rehabilitated  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  July,  1906. 

Drift  ^^  geology,  a  term  applied  to 
*'*"''>  earth  and  rocks  which  have  been 
conveyed  by  icebergs  or  glaciers  and  de- 
posited over  the  surface  of  a  country; 
variously  called  Diluviumt  Diluvial,  Ola- 
oial,  or  Northern  Drift,  Boulder  Forma- 
tion, etc.  Geologists  now  often  use  in- 
stead of  Drift  the  terms  stratified  or  un- 
stratified  Boulder  Clay,  which  were  not 


formerly  recogniied  as  distinct  forma- 
tions. 

Drift  ^  mining,  the  coarse  or  direc- 
A0 A XX iff  ^^j^  ^^  ^  tunnel  or  gallery;  or 
a  passage  between  two  mine  shafts. 

Drift  Sand,  ^^^  thrown  up  by  the 
A^xAj.i#  i^c»u\&9    waves   of   the   sea,   and 

blown  when  dry  some  distance  inland  un- 
til arrested  by  large  stones,  tree  roots,  or 
other  obstacles,  round  which  it  grad- 
ually accumulates  until  the  heaps  attain 
considerable  dimensions,  often  forming 
dunes  or  sand-hills. 

Drill  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  boring  holes  in 
*  wood,  metal,  stone,  ivory,  etc 
It  consists  of  a  sharp  tool  to  which  a 
circular  motion  is  commnnicated  by 
various  contrivances.  For  drilling  iron, 
steel,  etc.,  a  lathe  driven  by  steam  is 
generally  used,  the  drill  being  fixed  into 
a  chuck  and  the  work  pressed  against  it 
as  it  revolves.  For  rock-boring  the  dia- 
mond rockdrill,  an  instrument  with  cat- 
ting edges  made  of  boart  or  black 
diamond,  is  now  generally  adopted.  See 
Borinff, 

Drill  ^  ^°®  ^^^'^  texture  of  a  satiny 
*^****>  finish,  used  for  gentlemen's  sum- 
mer dresses.  Plain  drills  are  worked 
with  five  shafts,  fancy  patterns  with 
eight 

T)vi11  the  course  of  instraction  in 
^^^^  which  a  soldier  or  sailor  is 
taught  the  use  of  arms  and  the  practice 
of  military  and  naval  evolutions. 
Drill  iOynocephdlus  leucophirus) ,  a 
species  of  baboon,  of  a  smaller 
size  and  less  fierce  disposition  than  the 
mandrill,  and,  like  it,  a  native  of  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  The  face  and  ears  are 
bare  and  of  a  glossy  black  color;  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet 
are  also  naked  and  of  a  deep  copper 
color. 

Drillincr  (driring),  the  plan  of  sow- 
o  ing  in  parallel  rows  as  dia- 
tinguished  from  sowing  broadcast  It  was 
introduced  into  England  by  Jet^ro  Tall, 
who  published  a  work  on  the  subject  in 
1781.  The  crops  which  are  now  generally 
drilled  are  turnips,  onions,  beans,  peas, 
carrots,  various  kinds  of  grain,  flax, 
etc.  The  first  form  of  drill  was  of  very 
simple  construction  and  was  only 
adapted  for  sowing  one  row  at  a  time. 

Drink.    See  Dietetics, 

Drinkin&r  Fountain,   ■£  erecdon. 

A^AxuM^M.^  «.wi«M.v<Mu^  often  ornate 
and  artistic,  on  or  near  a  public  thorough- 
fare or  place  of  resort,  for  supplying 
people,  and  sometimes  also  horses,  dogs, 
etc.,  with  water  to  quench  their  thirst 

DrinstonA  (drip'stCn).  a  projecting 
JinpSTOUe   jj^jjigj  ^j.  moling  ^^^y  ^^ 
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Driving-wlieel  Droseracese 

head  of  a  doorway,  window,  archway,  or  England^  in  the  county  and  6  miles  w.  N. 
niche  to  throw  off  the  rain.  It  is  also  R  of  Worcester,  on  the  Salwarp.  It  is 
called  a  weather  molding,  and  label  famous  for  its  brine  springs,  from  which 
when    it    is    turned    square.     It    is    of  salt    has    been    manufactured    for    more 

than  1000  years.  Pop.  of  town  4146. 
DT&Tne  (<1i'^iq)»  a  southeast  depart- 
o/Auiuc  lugut  Qf  France,  covered  al- 
most throughout  by  ramifications  of  the 
Alps,  the  a/erage  height  of  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  exceed  4000  feet;  area, 
2508  square  miles,  of  which  about  one- 
fourth  is  waste,  one-third  under  wood, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  remainder  under 
tillage  and  pasture.  A  considerable  ex- 
tent of  the  area  is  occupied  by  vineyards, 
and  several  of  the  wines  produced  have 
Dripstone.  WMtmiiwier  Abbey.  a  high  reputation,  especially  Hermitage. 

^     ^  ,  ,   Olives,    chestnuts    and    silks   are    staple 

various  forms ;  sometimes  a  head  is  used  productions.      Valence     is     the     capitaL 
as  a  termination  or  support,  at  others  pop.  (1906)  297,270. 
an     ornament     or    simple     molding     is  "nrftTiiAilfl'nr    (dro  m'e-da-ri).       See 
adopted,  Jiromcaary    oamel 

Brivincr- wheel.  "\  ™,*  c  h  i  n  e  r  y,  a  •nj.rtTn  nr A    ( dr6-m6r' ) ,    an    e  p  1  s  copal 

iinvin^  wueei,  ^l,^^   that   commu-  iiromore    ^.^^y^  irelaAd,  County  Down, 

nicates  motion  to* another  or  others;  in  on    the    Laggan,    here    crossed    by    two 

railway     locomotives     the     large     wheel  bridges,   16  miles  southwest  of  Belfast, 

which  is   fixed    upon   the   crank-axle   or  its  cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of  Jer- 

main  shaft  , .    ,  ,  .  emy  Taylor.     Pop.  2307. 

Drogheda  (^^^-^Sl'  ^a^^^^Sd  Drontheim  fe*'>"^>-  ^  ^^'^ 

county  of  itself,  formerly  a  parliamentary  7)%.^^-^  (drop'si),  a  disease  which 
borough  of  Ireland,  in  the  counties  of  ^*^^yoj  consists  in  the  collection  of 
Meath  and  Louth,  on  both  sides  of  the  serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the  cellular  tis- 
Boyne,  about  4  miles  from  the  sea,  2^  sue,  or  in  different  cavities  of  the  body, 
miles  north  of  Dublin.  The  Boyne  is  it  receives  different  appellations  accord- 
here  crossed  by  a  railway  viaduct  of  18  ing  to  the  particular  situation  of  the 
arches  and  95  feet  hififh.  Flax  and  cot-  flnid.  When  it  is  diffused  through  the 
ton  spinning  are  carried  on;  there  are  cellular  tissue,  either  generally  or  par- 
also  saltworks^  breweries  and  tanneries;  tially,  it  is  called  anawrca;  when  it  is 
and  the  fisheries  are  increasing.  There  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  it 
is  a  good  export  trade  in  cattle,  sheep,  is    called    hydrocephalus;    when    in    the 

?:rain,  butter,  eggs,  etc.  The  town  was  chest,  hydrothoraw,  or  hydrops  pectoris; 
or  a  long  time  strongly  fortified,  and  when  in  the  abdomen,  ascites;  in  the 
was  taken  by  Cromwell  with  great  uterus,  hydrometraj  within  the  scrotum, 
slaughter  in  1649 ;  it  surrendered  to  Wil-  hydrocele;  and  within  the  ovary,  ovarian 
liam  III  immediately  after  the  battle  of  dropsy.  Obstructive  organic  disease  of 
the  Boyne.     Pop.  12.760  the   heart  and    degenerative   diseases   of 

DrohobvfiZ  (dro-hoMch),  a  town  of  the  kidneys  are  the  most  common 
'*'"«'  Austria,  in  Gahcia,  41  causes  of  general  dropsy.  The  treat- 
miles  8.  8.  w.  Lemberg.  Its  Catholic  ment  often  includes  removal  of  the  fluid 
church  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  from  the  cavities  containing  it  by  tap- 
country.  It  has  an  important  trade,  par-  ping  or  puncturing ;  otherwise  drugs 
ticularly  in  salt,  obtained  from  springs  which  stimulate  excretion  by  the  skin, 
in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  19,146.  bowels   and    kidneys   are    employed,    but 

Droit  d'Anbaine  (arwa-dO-ban),  an  all  remedies  frequently  prove  ineffectuaL 
x/ium  u  Auucuuv;   ^1^       Ig  a^nje  Dronwort   (^'om  tie  small  tubers  on 

European  countries,  by  which  the  prop-  -"Avywvxv  ^jj^  fibrous  roots),  Spirwa 
erty  of  a  deceased  foreigner  was  claimed  fUpendUla,  nat.  order  Rosacese,  a  Brit- 
by  the  state,  unless  the  defunct  had  a  ish  plant  of  the  same  eenus  as  queen-of- 
special  exemption.  In  France,  where  it  the-meadow,  found  in  dry  pastures.  The 
was  not  abolished  till  1819,  the  Scotch,  hemlock  dropwort,  or  water  dropwort, 
Savoyards,  Swiss  and  Portuguese  were  is  (Enanthe  fistuldsa, 
exempted^  'DrnSf^Tfl.Pf^lP    (dro8-er-ft'se-€),    a    nat 

Broitwieh    (droit'ich),    a    town    and.  ■*'™*^™*^®*    order   of  albuminous, 
parliamentary  division  of  exogenous    plants,    consisting    of    marsh 
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Drosky  Drowning 

herbs,  whose  leaves  are  usually  covered  small  quantity  of  water.  Thus,  a  child 
with  glands  or  glandular  hairs.  It  con-  may  fall  head  downwards  into  a  tub  and 
tains  six  genera,  including  the  sundew  be  drowned,  though  the  tub  is  not  half 
{dro8^a),  and  Venus'  fly-tray  (Di-  full  of  water,  sufficient  to  cover  the 
onwa),  (See  Sundew  and  DiontBa.)  mouth  and  nostrils  being  all  that  is 
They  have  no  known  qualities  except  necessary,  and  a  man  overcome  by  a  fit 
that  they  are  slightly  bitter.  The  leaves  or  by  drunkenness  may  fall  on  a  road 
are  generally  circinnate  in  the  bud,  as  with  his  head  in  a  ditch  or  pool  of  water 
in  ferns.  and  thus  meet  death.     Death  by  drown- 

TVrOskv  (dros'ki),  a  kind  of  light,  ing  is  thus  due  to  suffocation,  to  the  stop- 
xrxuBA.jr  four-wheeled  carriage  used  page  of  breathing,  and  to  the  entrance 
by  the  Russians.  It  is  not  covered,  and  of  water  into  the  lungs.  When  death 
in  the  middle  there  rises  a  sort  of  bench  has  been  caused  by  drowning,  the  skin 
placed  lengthways  on  which  the  passen-  presents  the  appearance  called  goose- 
gers  ride  as  on  a  saddle;  btit  the  name  skin  {cutis  anserina),  the  face  and  sur- 
18  now  applied  to  various  kinds  of  face  of  the  body  generally  are  usually 
vehicles,  as  the  common  cabs  plying  in  pale,  a  frothy  liquid  is  found  in  Uie 
the  streets  of  German  cities,  etc.  lungs   and    air-passages,    and    about    the 

TlT^aATTiAfAT  (droB-om'e-ter ;  Greek,  lips  and  nostrils;  water  may  be  found  in 
lirusuiuctcr  ^^osos,  dew,  and  metron,  the  stomach,  and  clenched  fingers,  hold- 
a  measure),  an  instrument  for  ascer-  ing  substances  grasped  at,  may  serve  to 
taining  the  quantity  of  dew  which  falls,  show  that  a  struggle  has  taken  place  in 
It  consists  of  a  balance,  one  end  of  the  water,  and  that  toe  body  was  alive  at 
which  is  furnished  with  a  plate  fitted  to  the  time  of  immersion.  Complete  inaen- 
receive  the  dew,  the  other  containing  a  sibility  arises,  it  is  probable,  in  from 
weight  protected  from  it.  one    to    two    minutes    after    submeraion, 

'nrnnaifl  (dr5-ft),  Jean  Germain,  a  recovery,  however,  being  still  possible; 
A/iuuiUB  J'rench  historical  painter  of  and  death  occurs  in  from  two  to  five 
considerable  repute,  born  at  Paris  in  minutes.  So  long  as  the  heart  continaea 
1763;  died  at  Rome  in  1788.  His  chief  to  beat,  recoverjr  is  possible;  after  it 
pictures  are  The  Canaanitish  Woman  at  has  ceased  it  is  impossible.  Newly  bom 
the  Feet  of  Jeaus,  Dying  Oladiaior  and  children  and  young  puppies  bear  sab- 
Marius  at  Minturnas,  mersion    longer    than    the     more     folly 

TIrATiAf   (dr»-a),  Jean  BApnsTE,  Com te  grown. 

o/iuuub  d'Erton,  French  general,  born  For  the  restoration  of  the  apparently 
in  1765 ;  died  in  1844.  lie  served  in  the  drowned,  several  methods  are  suggested, 
campaigns  of  the  Moselle,  Meuse  and  Those  of  Dr.  Sylvester,  recommended  by 
Sambre  (1793-96),  in  the  Peninsula,  the  English  Humane  Society,  and  Dr. 
and  at  Waterloo,  where  he  commanded  Benjamin  Howard,  of  New  York,  will  be 
the  first  corps  d'arm^e.  In  1834-35  he  described.  Which  ever  method  is  adopted, 
was  governor-general  of  Algeria,  and  in  the  following  steps  must  first  and  imme- 
1843  was  made  a  marshal.  d lately   be   taken :   Pull  the  body  up  on 

Tli*/«iiTm  iIa  TliTifra  (dr5-aQ  d^lw^),  to  dry  ground.  Send  immediately  for 
iJrouyiL  ae  xmujrs  ^douabd,  a  medical  assistence,  warm  blanket^  dry 
French  statesman  and  diplomatist;  born  clothing,  brandy  and  hot  water,  if  any 
in  1805;  died  in  1881.  He  entered  the  one  is  at  hand  to  send.  No  delay 
diplomatic  service  in  1831,  and  was  must  be  permitted,  however,  in  treating 
charge  d'affaires  at  The  Hague  during  the  the  person,  so  that  if  only  one  person  Is 
events  which  led  to  the  separation  of  Bel-  on  the  spot  he  must  begin  to  treat  the 
gium  from  Holland.  In  1840  he  was  head  person  instantly,  without  seeking  assist- 
of  the  commercial  department  under  the  ance.  Remove  all  clothing  from  the  neck 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Opposition  and  chest  Fold  the  articles  of  dress  re- 
to  Guizot  caused  his  dismissal  in  1845.  moved  so  as  to  make  a  firm  pillow. 
He  became  minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  which  is  to  be  placed  under  the  ahoald- 
1848,  ambassador  to  London  in  1849;  ers,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
and  again  foreign  minister  in  1851  and  is  slightly  raised  and  the  head  slightly 
in  18&.  On  the  fall  of  the  empire  he  thrown  back.  Cleanse  the  month  and 
fled  to  Jersey,  but  subsequently  re-  nostrils,  open  the  mouth  and  pull  for- 
turned  to  France.  ward  the  tongue.     If  natural  efforts  to 

TI<rATimiTi9  (droun'ing)  is  due  to  the  breathe  are  made,  trv  to  stimulate  them 
o/ruwiuxig  air  being  prevented  enter-  by  brisk  rubbing  of  the  sides  of  the  chest 
ing  the  lungs,  owing  to  the  mouth  and  and  of  the  face.  If  no  effort  to  breathe 
nostrils  being  ijnmersed  in  a  liquid^  the  is  made,  proceed  to  produce  the  entrftnce 
liau)d  hs^Sg  tidmmoiily*  water.  Bea'th^  sjiid  butobw  of  air  trCm  tHe  lungs  by 
xuy,  therefore,  oocur  by  dcowiUng  in  a'  dyl^^eiter's  or  How«rd*9  m^etiiod. 
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Drowning  Drowning 

Sylvester's  method :  Stand  or  kneel  be-  lower    part    of    the    chest,    so    that    the 

hind  the  person's  head,  grasp  each  arm  thumbs   hook   in    under   toe    lowest   ribs 

at  the  elbow,   draw   both  arms  simulta-  and   the   fingers  are  spread   out  on   the 

neously  upwards  till  they  are  extended  in  chest.      Steadily   press   forwards,    raising 

line  with  the  body,  as  a  man  places  them  the    ribs,    your    own    body    being    thus 

when    he    stretches    himself.       Lot    this  thrown  leaning  forward.     This  enlarges 

movement  occupy  about  2  seconds.     This  the  cavity  of  the  chest  and  causes  air  to 

enlarges    the    chest    and    causes    the    en-  enter.     When  the  ribs  have  been  raised 

trance  of  air  to  the  lungs.     Without  a  to  the  utmost  extent,  with  a  slight  effort 

pause  carry  the  arms  down  to  the  sides,  push    yourself   back    to    the    more    erect 

making  them  overlap  the  chest  a  little,  position,   allowing   the   ribs   to   recoil   to 

and  firmly  press  them  on  the  chest.    This  their   former   position.     This   expels   the 

movement  should   occupy   another  2  sec-  air.       Repeat    the    process    15    times    a 

onds.     It  expels  air  from  the  lungs.     Re-  minute.     One  person   will   find   it   more 

peat  the  movements,  and  maintain  them  easy  to  maintain  this  method  for  a  pro- 

steadily  and  patiently  at  the  rate  of  15  longed  period  than  Sylvester*s,  especially 

times    a    minute,    until    breathing    has  if  the  patient  be  big  and  heavy. 


Howard's  Method  for  Restoring  the  Apparently  Drowned, 

been  fully  restored,  or  until  medical  aid  Meanwhile,  if  other  persons  are  pres- 

arrives,   or   until   death   is   certain.     An  ent,  they  should  be  occupied  in  rubbing 

hour  is  not  too  long  a  time  to  persist,  the   body   and   limbs    {always   upioards) 

and  so  long  as  there  seems  the  least  effort  with   hands   or   warm    flannel,    applying 

to  breathe  the  efforts  must  be  persevered  hot  flannels,   bottles,  etc.,   to  the  limbs, 

in.  feet,  armpits,  etc.      As  soon  as  the  per- 

Howard*s  method:   Place  the  body  on  son  is  sufllciently  restored  to  be  able  to 

its  face,  with  the  roll  of  clothing  under  swallow,    give    small    quantities    of    hot 

the  stomach ;  the  head  being  supported  on  brandy  and  water,  hot  wine  and  water, 

the  arm  as  shown  in  Figure  1.    Pull  the  hot  coffee,  etc.,  and  use  every  effort  to 

body  over  the  roll  of  clothing  to   expel  restore  and  maintain  warmth, 

water   from   the   chest.     Then   turn   the  Drowning    was    formerly    a    mode    of 

body  on  the  back,  the  shoulders  being  sup-  capital  punishment  in  Europe.    The  last 

ported  as  shown  in  Figure  2.    Kneel  over  person  executed  by  drowning  in  Scotland 

the    body.      Place    both    hands    on    the  suffered  death  in  1611.    In  Ireland  there 
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was  an  ezecution  by  drowning  so  lately  that  they  had  a  great  secret  philosophy 

as  1777.  which  was  handed  down  by  oral  tradi- 

'ni*Afr1a/lATi   (droilz'den),  a  local  board  tion  is  very  unlikely.    Of  their  religious 

iiroyXSaeXL  district  in  England,  Lan-  doctrines  little  is  known. 


(1911)  13,259.  entertainment  in  1780.     They  now  form 

Tlrn7  (dr6),  FnANgois  Xatieb  Joseph,  a   great   number  of  lodges  or  'groTes.* 

"^^^^  a  French  moralist  and  historian;  established  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  tlM 

bom  at  Besancon  in  1773 ;  died  in  1850.  members.    They  adopt  a  system  of  cere> 

In  1806  he  published  an  E884U  sur  VAri  monies    professedly    based    on    Dmidical 

d*itr0  Heureuw,   which   was  very   popu-  traditions.      The  order  has  extended  to 

lar;  and  in  1823  De  la  PhUosophie  Mo-  America,    Australia,    Germany,    etc.      A 

role,  ou  des  DiifSrenU  SyBUmes  $ur  la  'grove'  was  established  in  New  York  in 

Science  de  la  Vie,  which  procured  his  ad-  1833.    and    from    this   the   order   spread 

mission  into  the  Academy.     His  reputa-  rapidly     through     the     United     States, 

tion  is,  however,  founded  chiefly  on  his  From  the  past  officers  was  organised  a 

Hi9tcire  du  Rigne  de  Louis  XVL  supreme  bodv  entitled  '  Grand  Grove  of 

TVfAv  (drO),  PiEBBi:  Jacqxtet,  a  Swiss  the  United  States  of  the  United  Ancient 

*'*"*   mechanician,    bom   at   Chaux-de-  Order  of  the  Druids,'  which  declared  its 

Fonds  in  1721 ;  died  in  1790.    Among  his  independence    of    the    British    Supreme 

many  contrivances  were  a  compensation  Grove  and  made  an  entire  change  in  the 

pendulum,    a    writing    automaton,    and  ritual,  adding  a  number  of  new  degrees, 

an    astronomical     clock. — Henbi    liOUis  Dmni    a    musical   instrument   of   per- 

Jacquet,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  ^^'  cussion,     of     Oriental     origin, 

1752  at  Chauz-de-Fonds ;  died  at  Naples  either    cylindrical    or    hemispherical    in 

in  1791 ;  followed  the  same  line  as  his  shape,  with  the  end  or  ends  covered  with 

father,    and   constructed   on   automaton,  tightened  parchment,  which  is  stretched 

representing    a    young    woman,     which  or   slackened   at   pleasure   by   means  of 

played    different    tunes    on    the    harpsi-  cords    with     sliding    knots    or    screws, 

chord,  and  a  pair  of  artificial  hands  for  Drams  are  of  three  kinds:   (1)   the  long 

a   young    man    who    was    mutilated,    by  or    bass   drum    played    with    stuffed-nob 

means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  per-  drumsticks,  and   used  only  in  large  or- 

form  most   of   the  necessary  offices  for  chestras    or    military    bands;     (2)     the 

himself.  side-drum,  having  two  heads,  the  upper 

T)ra9<ypf   (drug'et).  a  coarse  kind  of  one    onlv    being    nlayed    upon    by    two 

o/iru^^cu    ^o^ien    Jelt    or    cloth,    for-  sticks  of  wood;    (3)   the  kettie  drum,  a 

merly  used  bv  the  lower  classes  for  pur-  heaiisphere  of  brass  or  copper,   the  end 

poses  of  clothing,  but  now  chiefly  used  of    which    is    covered    with    parchment, 

as  a  covering  for  carpets.  always  used   in  pairs,   one   drum   bdng 

1)1*111^     a  general  name  for  any  sub-  tuned  to  the  keynote,  and  the  other  to 

xrxugO)    stance,    vegetable,    animal,    or  the  fifth  of  the  key,  the  compass  of  the 

mineral,  used  in  the  composition  or  prep-  two  together  beini^  an  octave, 

aration  of  medicines;  also  applied  to  in-  Drnin    ^^  machinery,  a  short  cylinder 

gredients  used  in  chemical  preparations  '  revolving   on    an   axis   for   the 

"urpose  of  turning  wheels  or  shafts,  etc, 
-  means  of  belts  or  bands  passing  round 

cording  to  JuUus  G»sar,  they  possessed  Srmnclofir  (c^^'um-klog'),  a  mooriand 
the  greatest  authority  among  the  Celtic  »***»v*w^  ^^.^^^^  ^^  Lanarkshire,  Scot- 
nations.  They  had  some  knowledge  of  land,  6  miles  8.  w.  of  Strathaven,  the 
geometry,  natural  philosophy,  etc,  su-  scene  of  a  skirmish  between  Glaveraouae 
perintended  the  affairs  of  religion  and  and  the  Covenanters,  in  which  the  for- 
morality,  and  performed  the  office  of  mer  was  defeated  (1679). 
judges.  They  venerated  the  mistletoe  TlmTnfiflh  I^UK,  Pogonias  dkrositt, 
when  growing  on  the  oak,  a  tree  which  **********  ***  and  otner  species  of  the 
they  likewise  esteemed  sacred.  They  had  same  genus,  fishes  found  on  the  Atlan- 
a  common  superior,  who  was  elected  by  a  tic  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  so 
majority  of  votes  from  their  own  num-  named  from  the  deep  drumming  sound 
her,  and  who  enjoyed  his  dignity  for  they  make  in  the  water.  They  usually 
life.  Hiey  took  unusual  care  to  fence  weigh  about  20  Iba 
themselves  round  with  mysteries,  and  it  Drnin-inaior  ^^  ^^^®  ^'  ^®  ^'^^^ 
is  probable  that  they  cherished  doctrines  *'******  ***w.jw*,  commissioned  officer 
unknown   to   the   common   people ;    but  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  and  direct  the 


employed  in  the  arts.  pu 

"nTTii/la    (drOlds),    the   priests   of   the  by 
JinuOB    cei^g  ^1  5^ui  ^j  Britain.  Ac-  it. 
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drummers.  He  marches  at  the  head  of  of  the  Dunghill,  a  macaronic  poem;  and 
the  band  carrying  the  regimental  baton.  History  of  the  Lives  and  Reigns  of  the 
TW^nMTMQIilJ  (drum'mund),  Henbt*  Five  Jameses^  Kings  of  Scotland,  As 
^Aiuiuuvuu  biologist  and  theologian,  an  historian  he  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
was  born  at  Stirling,  Scotland,  in  1851;  an  ornate  style,  and  a  strong  attach- 
died  in  1897.  In  1877  he  became  lecturer,  ment  to  the  High  Church  principles  of 
and   in    1884    professor   of    natural   sci-   the  Jacobites. 

ence  in  toe  Free  Church  College  of  Glas-  DrUlIimOnd  lieht,  ft  J.^''^   ^"iJ*"*; 

S5W.      His    book.    Natural    Life   tn    the  ^^^  •**"***va»**  ml^uv^  ^^^^^     produced 

piritual   World,   an   effort    to   reconcile  by  turning  two  streams  of  gas,  one  of  oxy- 

the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  evolu-  gen  and  tne  other  of  hydrogen,  in  a  state 

tion,    excited    great    attention    and    was  of  ignition  upon  a  ball  of  lime.     This 

very    widely    read.      Other    works    were  light   was   proposed    by   Thomas   Drum- 

The  Ascent  of  Man,  The  Greatest  Thing  mond    (see   article)    to   be   employed   in 

in  th-e  World,  Tropical  Afrio^  etc.  lighthouses.     See  Limelight, 

Bnuninond.  %^^li:^',i*^\  f?^®,?*2'  Drunkenness  (^rung'kn-nes),  the 

A^xhUAuuvu^l  of  the  lime-ball  light  ***  •***^^****^"o  gtate  of  being  drunk 
known  by  his  name,  was  born  at  Edin-  or  overpowered  by  alcoholic  liquor,  or 
bureh  in  1797;  and  died  at  Dublin  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  intoxication. 
1840.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  A  similar  condition  may  be  produced  by 
and  at  Woolwich,  and  entered  the  army  numerous  agents,  but  the  term  is  always 
as  an  engineer.  In  1819  he  became  applied  to  the  act  or  habit  of  drinking 
assistant  to  Colonel  Colby  in  the  trig-  alcoholics  to  excess.  By  the  common 
onometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain  and  law  drunkenness  is  an  offense  against 
Ireland.  He  invented  a  heliostat,  aAd  the  public  economy,  and  those  found 
first  used  the  light  which  bears  his  name  drunk  are  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment 
about  1825  during  the  survey  of  Ireland.  Drunkenness  is  no  excuse  for  any  crime. 
He  subsequently  entered  political  life,  but  it  renders  a  contract  invalid  if 
and  became  in  1835  under-secretary  for  either  of  the  parties  was  in  a  state  of 
Ireland,  a  county  which  he  practically  complete  drunkenness  when  the  contract 
ruled  with   the   utmost  success   for  five  was  signed. 

JS^jnond  wnxiAic.  of  Hawthon.  Dnuiken  PaiHament,  [S^s^ttuh 

^x  u.Au.uAvu\&j  jgjj^  ^  Scottish  poet  dia-  name  given  to  the  privy-council,  which, 
tinguished  for  the  elegance  and  tender-  under  its  powers  as  representing  the 
ness  of  his  verses,  was  born  at  Hawthorn-  estates  between  sessions,  met  at  Glasgow 
den  House,  7  miles  from  Edinburgh,  in  and  passed  an  act  (October  1,  1662)  to 
1585 ;  died  in  1649.  He  was  educated  at  remove  the  recusant  ministers  from  their 
the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  after  which  parishes  within  a  month.  All  the  mem- 
he  spent  four  years  in  foreign  travels,  bers  were  said  to  have  been  drunk  except 
residing  for  a  part  of  the  time  at  Bourges,  Lockhart  of  Lee,  who  opposed  the  meas- 
to  study  the  civil  law.     On  his  return  ure. 

to  Scotland  he  retired  to  Hawthornden  T)|mi|OAAm  (drfl-p&'se-6),  a  name  given 
and  gave  himself  up  to  the  cultivation  of  *'■■'  "•l'**^*'^  by  gome  botanists  to  that 

Eoetry  and  polite  literature,  and  here  division  of  rosaceous  plants  which  com- 
e  spent  the  most  of  his  life.  He  en-  prebends  the  peach,  the  cherry,  the  plum 
tertained  Ben  Jonson  for  three  weeks  and  similar  fruit-bearing  trees, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  which  the  'ntm-nA  (drtlp),  in  botany,  a  stone 
English  dramatist  made  to  Scotland  in  ^^^^^  fruit;  a  fruit  in  which  the 
the  winter  of  1618-19,  and  took  notes  of  outer  part  of  the  pericarp  becomes  fleshy 
Jonson's   conversation,   which   were  first 

gublished  in  1711.  He  was  the  first 
Icottish  writer  to  abandon  the  native 
dialect  for  the  language  raised  to  suprem- 
acy by  the  Elizabethan  writers.  His 
chief  productions  are:  The  Cypress 
Grove,  in  prose,  containing  reflections 
upon  death;  Flowers  of  Zion,  or  Smrit- 
ual  Poems;  Tears  on  the  Death  of 
MasUades     (that     is.     Prince     Henry)  ; 

Poems,      Amorous,      Funereal,      Divine,  *        «.  _^ 

Pastoral,    in    Sonnets,    Songs,    Semtoins,        Dnipe  of  peach.  Drupe  of  peaeh.  on*. 

Madrigals;  The  River  Forth  Feasting  or  softens  like  a  berry  while  the  in- 
Con  King  James'  viait  to  Scotland  in  ner  hardens  like  a  nut.  forming  a  stone 
1617)  ;  Polemo-Middiniat  wr  the  Battle  with  a  kernel,  as  the  plum,  cherry,  apri- 
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Drnry  Lane  Theater  Dryden 

cot  and  peach.     The  stone  enclosing  the  tribune  of  the  people,  and  was  assassi- 

kernel  is  called  the  endocarp,  while  the  nated  in  b.c.  91. — Nebo  Claudius,  brother 

pulpy    or    succulent    part    is    called    the  of  the  Emreror  Tiberius,  bom  in  b.c  38. 

mesocarp.     In   some   fruits,   as   those   of  Bj    a    series    of   brilliant   campaigns    hf 

the  almond,  the  horse-chestnut  and  cocoa-  extended  the  Roman  empire  to  the  6er- 

nut,  the  mesocarp  is  not  succulent,  yet,  man  Ocean  and  the  river  Elbe,  and  was 

from  their  possessing  the  other  qualities  hence   called    Germanicu*.     By   his   wife 

of  the  drupe,  they  receive  the  name.    The  Antonia,   daughter   of  Mark   Antony,   he 

date  is  a  drupe  in  which  the  hard  stone  had    a    daughter,    Uvia,    and    two    sons, 

or  endocarp  is  replaced  by  a  membrane.  Germanicus  and  Claudius,   the  latter  of 

T^m  nr  T.otia  TTiaq+at     one    of    the  whom   afterwards  became  emperor.      He 

jirury  j^ane  ineaxer^  pri  n  c  i  p  a  i  died  in  b.c.  9. 

theaters  in   London,   was   established   in  Drvad   (<Jri-ad)»  a  wood  nymph,  in  the  4 
the  reign  of  James  I.     In  1671  it  was         ^  Greek   mythology.     They   were 

burned    down,    and    was    rebuilt    by    Sir  supposed  to  be  the  tutelar  deities  of  trees. 
Cvhristopher     Wren     between    1672     and   Each    particular   tree   or   wood    waa    the 
1674,  but  again  consumed  in  1809.     On   habitation  of  its  own  snecial  dryad, 
this  occasion  it  was  rebuilt  by  B.  Wyatt,  Srvander    (dre-&nM6r),    Jonas,   a 
and  was  reopened  on  October  10,  1812,         J  Swedish     naturalist     and 

with  an  address  composed  by  Lord  Byron.  Pupil  of  Linnapus,  born  in  1748 ;  died  in 
It  was  in  connection  with  this  opening  1810.  He  settled  in  England  in  1782, 
that  James  and  Horace  Smith  wrote  the  and  was  connected  with  the  Royal  and 
Rejected  Addresses,  Nearly  all  the  great  Linnaean  societies  till  his  death. 
English  actors  from  Betterton  and  Gar-  Srvandra  (<*re-&n'dra),  named  from 
rick  have   been   more   or  less   connected         •'  the  Swedish  naturalist 

wiia  Drury  Lane.  Dryander,  a  genus  of  Australian  shrubs, 

ThnifiAft   (drQ'zes),  a  curious  people  of  with  hard,  dry,  evergreen^  generally  ser- 
A/1U9CO    mixed     Syrian     and     Arabian   rated    leaves,    and    compact,    cylindrical 
origin,     inhabiting     the     mountains     of  clusters    of    yellow    flowers,    nat.    order 
Lebanon    and    Anti-I^banon,    in    whose  ProteacesB.     The  species  are  esteemed  by 
faith  are  combined   the  doctrines  of  the   cultivators  for  the  variety  and   peculiar 
Pentateuch,  part  of  the  tenets  of  Chris-  forms  of  their  leaves, 
tianity,  the  teachings  of  the  Koran,  and  Brvbnr&rll  AbbeV    (drl'burg),     a 
the  Sufi  allegories.     They  describe  them-  -'•'j  *'•**&**      ^^^^^j     monastic  min  in 
selves    as    Unitarians    and    followers    of   Scotland,  consisting  of  the  nave's  western 
Khalif   Hakim   Biamr-AUah,   whom   they  gable,     the    gable    of    the    south     tran- 
regard   as   an   incarnation   of  deity,   the   sept,     and     a     fragment    of    choir    and 
last    prophet,    and    the    founder    01    the   north   transept  of  an   abbey   founded   in 
true  religion.    They  are  nearly  all  taught  1150  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  about 
to  read  and   write ;   but  are  exceedingly   5  miles  e.   8.  e.  of  Melrose.     It  is  cele- 
turbulent,  their  conflicts  with  their  neigh-   brated  as  the  burial  place  of  Sir  Walter 
bors  the  Maronites  having  often   caused   Scott  and  his  family, 
much  trouble  to  the  Turkish  government. 
Their  total  number  (exclusive  of  women 
and  children)  has  been  estimated  at  from 
70,000  to  74>,000. 

TI<mai1lQ  (drQ-zil'a) ,  a  daughter  of  Iler- 
lirUSina  ^^  Agrippa  I,  king  of  the 
Jews.  She  was  bon.  in  a.d.  38 ;  married 
Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  whom  she  divorced 
in  order  to  marry  Felix,  procurator  of 
Judea.  She  is  thus  the  Drusilla  whG  Is 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  was  probably 
present  when  Paul  preached  before  Felix. 
SmsnS  ^^I'il'f'^is^*  ^bc  name  of  several 
A^k  uouo  distinguished  Romans,  among 
whom  were: — Marcus  Livius,  orator 
and  politician ;  became  tribune  of  the 
people  in  122  B.C.  He  opposed  the 
policv   of   Caius    Gracchus,    and    became  I 

?opuiar   by    planting    colonies. — Marcus 
jvius,    son   of  the   above,   was   early   a 
strong  champion  of  the  senate  or  aristo-  John  Dryden. 

era  tic  party,   but  showed   great  skill   in  Dt^JaH     (^^I'den),   .John,   an  English 
manipulating  the  mob.      He  rose  to  be  -^^J^*^**     poet,  was  descended  from  an 
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Dry-Farming  Drying-ofl 

ancient  family,  his  grandfather  being  and  the  following  la  a  brief  abstract  of 
Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  of  Canons  Ashby,   the  results: 

Northamptonshire.  He  was  bom  near  In  defining  the  term  dry  farming  it  is 
Aldwinkle.  Northamptonshire,  in  1631,  explained  that  the  practice  includes  (1) 
and  was  admitted  a  king's  scholar  at  deep  plowing  before  the  rainy  season  sets 
Westminster  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  in,  in  order  to  provide  in  the  soil  a 
Busby,  whence  he  went  to  Trinity  capacious  water  storage  reservoir  and  an 
College,  Cambridge.  In  London  he  acted  ample  space  for  root  development;  (2) 
as  secretary  to  nis  cousin.  Sir  Gilbert  light,  deep,  even  seeding  or  planting  in  a 
Pickering,  a  favorite  of  Cromwell;  and  well-prepared,  moist  soil;  (3)  frequent, 
on  the  death  of  the  Protector  wrote  his  thorough,  level  cultivation  before  as  well 
Heroio  Sianeaa,  At  the  Restoration,  as  after  sowing  or  planting;  (4)  the  us? 
however,  he  hailed  the  return  of  Charles  of  seed  bred  and  selected  for  the  condi- 
II  in  Asinga  Reduw,  and  from  that  time  tions  prevailing;  (5)  the  use  of  ma- 
his  devotion  to  the  Stuarts  knew  no  chinery  of  large  capacity ;  (6)  the  adop- 
decay.     In    1661   he   produced   his   first  tion  of  methods  for  the  concentration  of 

{)lay,  The  Duke  of  Ouue.  This  was  fol-  crops, 
owed  by  a  number  of  others  until  the  Crops  must  be  selected  or  developed 
great  fire  of  London  put  a  stop  for  that  will  fit  the  environment,  and  there 
some  time  to  theatrical  ezhibitionB.  In  is  ample  field  for  investigation  in  the 
the  interval  Dryden  published  the  Annua  improvement  and  development  of  crops 
MirahilUij  an  historical  account  of  the  suitable  to  dry  lands.  Wheat  stands  at 
events  of  the  year  1666,  one  of  the  most  the  head  among  cereal  crops.  The  durum 
elaborate  of  his  productions.  In  1668  he  or  macaroni  wheats  do  especially  well; 
also  published  his  celebrated  Essay  on  but  other  varieties  are  also  grown,  as  are 
DramaUo  Poesy — the  first  attempt  to  oats,  rye,  barley  and  spelt  The  millets 
regulate  dramatic  writing.  Dryden  was  are  among  the  best-paying  dry-farming 
shortly  afterwards  appointed  to  the  crops.  There  are  few  legumes  that  have 
offices  of  royal  historiographer  and  poet  shown  value  on  dry  lands,  but  peas,  beans 
laureate.  He  now  became  professionally  and  alfalfa  are  the  most  promising  of  de- 
a  writer  for  the  stage,  and  produced  velopment  Vegetables  and  both  shade 
many  pieces,  some  of  which  have  been  and  fruit  trees  are  being  grown  in  dis- 
strongly  censured  for  their  licentiousness,  tricts  where  dry  farming  is  practiced. 
The  first  of  his  political  and  poetical  Fall  seeding  of  cereals,  wherever  the 
satires,  Absalom  and  Acitophel  (Mon-  conditions  will  permit,  is  preferable  to 
month  and  Shaftesbury)  was  produced  in  spring  seeding,  and  it  is  important  to 
1681.  On  the  accession  of  James  in  1685  retain  the  snow  upon  the  land,  especially 
Dryden  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  sections  where  it  forms  the  chief  part 
defended  his  position  in  a  poem.  The  of  the  total  precipitation.  The  snowfall 
Hind  and  the  Panther.  At  the  Revolu-  may  be  retained  by  leaving  the  ground 
tion  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  and  rough  after  the  late  fall  plowinc,  by 
income.  During  the  remaining  ten  years  throwing  up  borders  across  the  field  at 
of  his  life  he  produced  some  of  his  best  right  angles  with  the  prevailing  winds,  or 
works,  includiuff  his  admirable  transla-  by  planting  hedge  rows  or  shrubbery 
tions  from  the  classics.  His  poetic  trans-  across  the  field  at  short  intervals.  Usu- 
lation  of  Virgil  appeared  in  1697,  and,  ally  less  seed  should  be  planted  per  acre 
soon  after,  that  masterpiece  of  lyric  under  dry-farming  conditions  than  is  used 
poetry,  Alexander's  Feast,  his  Fables,  in  humid  sections.  The  less  precipitation, 
etc.  He  died  May  1,  1700,  and  was  the  smaller  should  be  the  amount  of  seed 
buried  in   Westminster  Abbey.     Dryden   planted. 

is  unequaled  as  a  satirist  among  English  DrinTKr  llfflrTiiTllk  (drllng  ma- 
poets,  and  the  best  of  his  tragedies  are  ^^J^\S  Ja^^^^u,^  gh^n),  a  machine 
unsurpassed  by  any  since  written.  His  used  in  bleaching,  dyeing  and  laundry  es- 
poetry  as  a  whole  is  more  remarkable  for  tablishments,  consisting  of  two  concentric 
vigor  and  energy  than  beauty,  but  he  did  drums  or  cylinders,  one  within  the  other, 
much  to  improve  English  verse.  He  was  open  at  the  top,  and  having  the  inner  cyl- 
also  an  admirable  prose  writer.  In  char-  inder  perforated  at  its  side  with  numer- 
acter  he  was  modest  and  kindly.  ous  small  holes.     The  goods  to  be  dried 

Drv  Farmill?  '^  method  of  farming  are  placed  within  the  inner  cylinder,  and 
AFAjr  jiC»xAuj.u5|  recently  developed  the  machine  is  then  made  to  rotate  with 
and  coming  into  ever  wider  use.  The  great  velocity,  when,  by  the  action  of 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  centrifugal  force,  the  water  escapes 
through  its  experiment  stations  has  made  through  the  holes  in  the  ride, 
a  careful  study  of  the  conditiona  possi-  DrviTlc^«Al1  ^^^  name  given  to  linseed 
bilities  and  limitotions  of  the  practice,   •^^/"^B-v^j  and  other  oils  which  havt 
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Dryobalanops  Dnbarry 

been  heated  with  oxide  of  lead ;  they  are  ing  has  to  be  done  in  soft  stone  or  coal ; 
the  bases  of  many  paints  and  varnishes,  but  in  hard  rock  dynamite  is  preferable. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  they  absorb  Dualism  (ti^'&i-i'Q^)*  the  philosophical 
oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  a  trans-  ■*'"•«••""'»**  exposition  of  the  nature  of 
parent,  tough,  dry  mass  or  varnish.  things  by  the  hypothesis  of  two  dissimilar 

T)nrn'halQTiA-na  (  d  rl-o-bal'an-ops).  primitive  principles  not  derived  from 
JiryODaianops       g^  Camphor,  each  other.    Dualism  in  reUgion  is  chiefly 

Drvonhis  (dri'o-fis),  a  genus  of  non-  confined  to  the  adoption  of  a  belief  in 
Arxjru^iu.o    venomous  tree  serpents.  two  fundamental  beings,  a  good  and  an 

T)rv  Pil^  ^  ^^^°^  ^^  t^®  ordinary  vol-  evil  one,  as  is  done  in  some  Oriental 
o/xjr  AXACy  taic  pile,  in  which  the  liquid  religions,  especially  that  of  Zoroaster, 
is  replaced  by  some  hygrometric  sub-  In  metaphysics,  dualism  is  the  doctrine 
stance,  as  paper  which  has  been  moist-  of  thpse  who  maintain  the  existence  of 
ened  with  sugar  and  water  and  allowed  spirit  and  matter  as  distinct  substances, 
to  dry,  chiefly  useful  in  the  construction  in  opposition  to  idealism,  which  main- 
of  electroscopes  of  great  delicacy.  tains    that    we    have    no    knowledge    or 

T)rv  Point  ^  sharp-pointed  instrument  assurance  of  the  existence  of  anything 
xrijr  Avxiii#^  ^g^  jjy  engravers  to  in-  but  our  own  ideas  or  sensations.  Dual- 
else  fine  lines  in  copper  without  the  plate  ism  may  correspond  with  realism  in 
being  covered  witn  etching  ground  or  maintaining  that  our  ideas  of  things  are 
the  lines  bit  in  by  acid.  This  tool  is  true  transcripts  of  the  originals,  or  rather 
much  employed  in  working  the  more  of  the  qualities  inherent  in  them,  the 
delicate  portions  of  plates  produced  as  spirit  acting  as  a  mirror  and  reflecting 
etchings.  their  true  images  or  it  may  hold  that,  al- 

Tirv  TLf%f  a  well  known  disease  affect-  though  produced  by  outward  objects,  we 
xrijr  jMUi0f  jjj^  timber  occasioned  by  have  no  assurance  that  in  reahty  these 
various  species  of  fungi,  the  mycelium  at  all  correspond  to  our  ideas  of  them, 
of  which  penetrates  the  timber,  destroy-  or  even  that  they  produce  the  same  idea 
ing  it  Polypdrus  hybridut  is  the  dry  rot  in  two  different  minds, 
of  oak-built  ships;  MeruUut  lacrymann  l)liail6  (^^^0*  William  J.,  an  emi- 
is  the  most  common  and  most  formidable  «*«*»«'  nent  lawyer  and  statesman, 
dry  rot  fungus  bom  at  Glonmel,  Ireland,  of  American 
in  Britain^  parentage,  in  1780.  His  rather,  William 
found  chiefly  in  Duane  (1760-1835),  was  a  political  edi- 
firewood ;  while  tor,  who  for  years  published  in  Philadel- 
Polyporus  de-  phia  an  influential  Democratic  paper,  the 
structor  has  the  Aurora,  The  son  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
same  preSmi-  in  1803  and  practiced  in  Philadelphia, 
n  e  n  c  e  in  Ger-  He  was  the  legal  adviser  of  Stephen  Gi- 
many.  Damp,  rard^  whose  last  will  he  wrote.  After 
Dry  Rot  Fungus  {Mendiu%  unventilated  sit-  serving  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature. 
laorymanM),  uatioms  are  most  he  was  in  1833  appointed   Secretary  of 

favorable  to  the  development  of  dry  rot  the  Treasury  by  President  Jackson,  who 
fungi.  Various  methods  have  been  pro-  soon  after  ordered  him  to  remove  the 
posed  for  the  prevention  of  dry  rot;  deposits  of  public  money  from  the  Bank 
that  most  in  favor  is  thoroughly  satu-  of  the  United  States.  This  Duane  re- 
rating  the  wood  with  creosote,  which  fused  to  do  and  was  in  consequence  re- 
makes the  wood  unfit  for  vegetation.  moved  from  office.  He  wrote  The  Law 
Dual  (^^'^0*  ^°  grammar,  that  num-  of  Nations  Investigated  in  a  Popular 
.vtuM  jj^p  which  is  used,  in  some  Manner,  Died  in  1865. 
languages,  to  designate  two  things,  Dnbarrv  (dfl-b&-ri),  Mabie  jBAinvc 
while  another  number  (the  plural)  exists  *^ •*"«•** J  Comtbsse,  mistress  of 
to  express  many.  The  Greek,  Sanskrit  Louis  XY,  was  bom  at  Vauconleurs  in 
and  Gothic  of  ancient  languages,  and  the  1746.  She  came  young  to  Paris,  entered 
Lithuanian  and  Arabic  of  modem,  pos-  on  an  immoral  course,  and  was  presented 
sess  forms  of  the  verb  and  noun  in  which  to  the  king  in  1769,  who  had  her  married 
two  persons  or  things  are  denoted.  The  for  form's  sake  to  the  Gount  du  Barry. 
Anglo-Saxon  wit  (^we  two*)  and  yit  She  exercised  a  powerful  influence  at 
(*ye  two*)  are  dual  formfiL  court,  and  with  some  of  her  confidants 
Snaline  (dO'a-lin);  a  blasting  pow-  completely  ruled  the  king.  Important 
^^^^^  der,  consisting  of  a  mixture  ofllces  and  privileges  were  in  her  gift, 
of  about  twenty  parts  of  saltpeter,  and  the  courtiers  abased  themselres  be- 
thirty  parte  of  fine  dry  sawdust  and  fore  her.  After  the  death  of  Louis  she 
fifty  parte  of  nitroglycerine.  It  has  was  dismissed  from  court  and  pent  to 
advanteges  over  gunpowder  where  blast-  live  im  a  convent  near  Meaux.     She  re- 
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Du  Bartas  Bublin 

ceived  a  pension  from  Lonis  XVI.  Dur-  — St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  erected  in 
ing  the  reign  of  terror  she  was  arrested  1190,  and  thoroughly  restored  between 
as  a  royalist  and  executed,  November,  1860  and  1865;  and  Gfarisfa  Church, 
1793.  built  in  1038  and  also  recently  restored, 
TWi 'Popfoo  (da-b&r-t&),  GtriiXAUMiB  both  restorations  being  carried  on  by 
iVu^ai.i>c»o  jjg  Saixuste,  Sixub.  See  private  munificence.  The  Roman  Catho- 
Bartat.  lie  Cathedral  is  a  very  large  edifice.  l%e 
Dnbitza  (^^hlt'za),  a  fortified  town  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and 
of  Bosnia,  on  the  right  bank  some  of  them  possess  splendid  buildings, 
of  the  Unna,  about  10  miles  from  Its  There  are  several  extensive  military  and 
confluence  with  the  Save.  In  the  constabulary  barracks  in  the  city  and 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it  vicinity.  A  little  northwest  of  the  dty, 
was  a  frequent  point  of  contention  be-  up  the  Liffey,  is  the  Phoenix  Park,  with 
tween  Austria  and  Turkey.  In  1878,  an  area  of  1759  acres.  In  it  are  the 
with  the  rest  of  Bosnia,  it  passed  under  Viceregal  Lodge,  the  residence  of  the 
Austrian  administration.  Pop.  6000.  On  lord  lieutenant;  the  chief  secretary's 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Unna,  in  Cro-  and  under-secretary's  official  residences; 
atia,  stands  Austrian  Dubitza,  with  up*  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School, 
wards  of  3000  inhabitants.  and  the  depot  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
Dublin  C^nh'lin).  the  metropolis  of  stabulary;  as  also  the  gardens  of  the 
o/uMuu.  Ireland,  is  situated  in  County  Royal  Zoological  Society.  The  maou- 
Dublin,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  factures  carried  on  are  of  little  note; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Liffey,  the  banks  of  poplins,  for  which  Dublin  has  been  long 
which  for  more  than  two  miles  from  the  celebrated,  are  still  in  some  request,  and 
sea  are  lined  with  quays.  The  river,  brewing  and  distilling  are  largely  carried 
which  divides  the  city  into  two  unequal  on.     Dublin  is  an  ancient  town,  but  its 

farts,  is  crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  early  historj  is  obscure.  It  was  held  by 
n  the  old  part  of  the  city  the  streets  are  the  Danes  for  more  than  three  centuries 
irregular,  narrow  and  filthy;  in  the  from  836.  Pop.  290,638. — ^The  county, 
more  modern  and  aristocratic  quarters  which  is  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  on 
there  are  flne  streets,  squares  and  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  has  an  area 
terraces,  but  with  little  pretension  to  of  354  square  miles,  about  a  third  of  it 
architectural  merit.  The  public  build-  under  crops  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  grass 
ings,  however,  are  especially  numerous  and  clover.  The  surface  on  the  whole 
and  handsome.  The  main  thoroughfare,  is  flat,  but  the  ground  rises  at  its  south- 
east to  west,  is  'by  the  magnificent  quays  em  boundary  into  a  range  of  hills,  the 
alonff  the  Liftey,  The  principal  street  highest  of  which — Kippure — ^is  2473  feet 
at  right  angles  to  the  river  ia  Sackville  above  the  sea.  There  is  about  70  miles 
Street,  a  splendid  street  650  yards  long  of  sea-coast,  the  chief  indentation  being 
and  40  yards  wide^  forming  a  thorough-  Dublin  Bay.  The  principal  stream  is 
fare  which  is  continued  across  the  river  the  Liffey,  which  intersects  the  county 
by  O'Connell  Bridge,  a  magnificent  strue-  w.  to  E.  Important  water  communica- 
ture  the  same  width  as  Sackville  Street,  tions  are  the  Royal  and  the  Grand 
The  principal  public  secular  buildings  canals,  both  centering  in  Dublin,  and 
are  the  Castle,  the  official  residence  of  uniting  the  liffey  with  the  Shannon, 
the  viceroy;  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  for-  The  manufactures  are  uniinportant,  but 
merly  the  Irish  parliament  house ;  the  fisheries  are  extensive.  Fop.  398,356. 
Trinity  College ;  the  courts  of  Justice ;  DnljIiTi  &  ^^^3^*  capital  of  Laurens  Co.» 
the  custom  house;  the  King's  Inns;  the  *^"' **"**!  Georgia,  on  the  Oconee  River, 
post-office ;  rotunda ;  corn  exchange ;  com-  56  miles  s.  e.  of  Macon.  It  has  mana- 
mercial  buildings;  the  mansion  house;  factures  of  cotton,  cotton-seed  oil,  naval 
city  hall  or  corporation  buildings,  etc.  stores,  etc.  Pop.  8000. 
The  most  important  literary  and  scientific  DuMiti  Universitt  of,  an  institution 
institutions  are  Trinity  College  (Dublin  *'«*""">  founded  in  1591,  when  a  char- 
University)  ;  the  Royal  University;  the  ter,  or  letters-patent,  was  granted  by 
Ro3ral  College  of  Science;  the  Roman  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  incorporation  of 
Catholic  University;  the  College  of  Sur-  tte  'College  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided 
geons;  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  the  Trinity,'  the  University  and  Trinity 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Painting,  College  being  practically  the  same.  The 
Sculpture  and  Architecture;  the  Royal  corporation  now  consists  of  a  provost, 
Irish  Academy  for  ProixK>ting  the  Study  seven  senior  fellows,  twenty-six  junior 
of  Science,  Literature  and  Antiquities:  fellows  and  seventy  foundation  scholars, 
the  Archeeological  Society;  the  Royal  The  senate  of  the  university  consists  of 
Zoological  Society,  etc.  Dublin  con-  'the  chancellor  of  the  university,  or,  in 
tains  two  Protestant  Episoopal  cathedrals  bis  absence,  of  the  yice-chancidlor,  and 
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•uch  doctors  or  masters  of  the  uniyersity 
as  shall  have  and  keep  their  names  on 
the  books  of  Trinity  College.'  The  sen- 
ate possesses  the  right  of  electing  the 
chancellor  of  the  university;  it  is  also 
the  b«dy  which  grants  degrees.  The 
fellows  are  appointed  for  life,  after  an 
examination.  The  college  possesses  a 
library  of  about  200,000  printed  volumes 
and  1700  manuscripts.  It  has  also  a 
botanic  garden  and  museum.  In  1613 
James  I  granted  to  the  university  the 
right  of  returning  two  menvbers  to  Parlia- 
ment One  was  taken  away  at  the 
Union,  but  was  restored  by  the  reform 
bill  of  1832. 

Dubnitza  (d«b-nit;Ea),  a  town  in  Bul- 
garia,  25  miles  s.  s.  w.  of 
Sofia.  It  has  extensive  ironworks  and 
some  manufactures  of  silk.  Pop.  about 
8000. 

Dnbno  O^^b'nO),  a  town  of  European 
**  Russia^  government  of  Volhy- 
nia.  It  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
before  the  annexation  of  Western  Poland 
by  Russia.  Pop.  13,785,  in  great  part 
Jews. 

Dubois  (dft-bwft),  Gvillaume,  a 
AFi&uvAo  French  cardinal,  was  the  son 
of  an  apothecary;  born  in  lt>5G;  died 
in  1723.  He  became  tutor  to  the  Duke 
of  Ghartres,  afterwards  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  regent,  and  maintained  his  influence 
by  pandering  to  the  vices  of  his  pupil. 
He  became  privy-councilor  and  over- 
seer of  the  duke's  household,  and  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs  under  the  regency. 
The  archbishopric  of  Cambrai  havin;; 
become  vacant,  Dubois  ventured  to  re- 
quest it  of  the  regent,  although  he  was 
not  even  a  priest.  The  regent  was  as- 
tonished at  his  boldness;  but  he  obtained 
the  post,  having  in  one  morning  received 
all  the  clerical  orders,  and,  a  few  days 
after,  the  archbishopric.  By  his  con- 
summate address  he  obtained  a  cardinaFs 
hat,  and  in  1721  was  appointed  prime 
minister. 

TliiliAift  (dft-bwH),  Paxji^  a  French 
UUDUIB  sculptor,  born  in  1829 ;  died  in 
1905.  He  f  rst  studied  law,  but  in  1856-58 
gave  himself  up  to  sculpture  under  Tons- 
saint  at  Paris,  and  then  went  to  Ita^, 
where  the  sculptors  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance, Donatello,  Luca  Delia  Robbia,  etc., 
had  a  decided  ini.uence  upon  him.  Among 
his  works  are  a  8i.  John,  a  Narcissus, 
a  Madonna  and  ChUd,  Eve  Atoakeninp 
to  Life,  a  figure  of  Bong  for  the  opera- 
house  at  Paris,  and  numerous  busts;  but 
his  greatest  work  is  the  monument  of 
General  Lamoricifere  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Nantes,  with  figures  of  Military  Courage, 
Charity,    Faith    and    Meditation,    which 


rank  among  the  best  products  of  French 
plastic  art. 

DnHniQ  (d<HK>i',  or  d5-bois'>,  a  town 
J/UJ>U1SS  ^f  Clearfield  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, 121)  miles  E.  n.  e.  of  Pittsburgh, 
1400  feet  above  sea  level.  It  has  large 
coal  car  and  machine  shops,  flour  mills, 
glass  and  clay  works,  etc.    Pop.  12,623. 

DuBoi^Eeymond  <X)'Elm,* 

German  physiologist,  and  an  especial  au- 
thority on  animal  electricity,  bom  at 
Berlin  in  1818 ;  died  in  1896.  He  stud- 
ied theology,  geology  and  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  became  professor  of 
physiology  in  the  University  of  Berlin 
in  1858. 

bouth    Russia,    gov.    of 
Kherson,    on    the    Dniester,    100    mile^ 
N.  w.  of  Odessa.     Pop.  13^6. 
Dnbovkfi.      (d»-bov'ka),     a     town    of 
J/UDOy&a      g^^^jj    Russia,   gov.   of 

Saratov,  on  the  Volga ;  has  an  extensive 
river  trade  in  wool,  iron,  oil,  grain,  etc 
Pop.  16,370. 

Dubuque  ^onriii^sSi^tplf"  t"y 

seat  of  Dubuque  County.  It  occupies  an 
important  commercial  position  as  a  rail- 
way center,  and  is  the  manufacturing 
metropolis  of  Iowa,  having  immense  wood 
working,  iron  and  clothing  plants.  Trib- 
utarv  thereto  is  also  a  wealthy  aipicul- 
tural  region.  *It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 
state  and  is  the  center  of  a  large  trade 
by  river  and  rail.  It  has  various  large 
educational  establishments.  The  city  was 
settled  in  1833.  hut  the  site  was  occupied 
by  a  trading  and  mining  camp  of  French 
Cfanadians,  established  by  Julien  Dubuque 
in  1788.    Pop.  45.000. 

Ducauge  <^S;il'?^^fen^V^^^ 

historian  and  linguist,  was  born  in  1610 
near  Amiens ;  died  at  Paris  in  1688.  He 
studied  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Amiens, 
afterwards  at  Orleans  and  Paris.  At 
this  last  place  he  became  parliamentary 
advocate  in  1631,  and  in  1645  loyal 
treasurer  at  Amiens,  from  which  place 
he  was  driven  by  a  pestilence,  in  1668, 
to  Paris.  Here  he  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  literature,  and  published  his 
great  works,  via.,  his  Glossaries  of  i\e 
Greek  and  Latin  peculiar  to  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Modems,  his  Historia 
Byzantina,  the  Annals  of  Zonaras,  tiie 
Numismatics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
other  important  works. 
DnCftfi  (dS'kas),  Michael,  a  Bysan- 
tine  historian,  who  floDriabed 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  His  Histaria 
Byzantina,  which  contains  a  reliable  ae- 
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count  of  the  siege  and  sack  of  Constan-  to  those  of  the  Quakers.  They  are  now 
tinople,  was  largely  used  by  Gibbon.  few  in  number.  Some  are  in  Canada. 
Ducat  (<lul^'at),  a  coin  formerly  com-  DnCia  (dii-ses),  Jean  Faancois,  a 
men  in  several  European  states,  *''**'**  French  dramatic  writer,  bom  at 
especially  in  Italy,  Austria  and  Russia.  Versailles  in  1733 ;  died  in  1816.  Of  hia 
It  was  either  of  silver  or  gold ;  average  original  works,  the  tragedy  Abufar  was 
value  of  the  former,  75  cents  to  $1.00;  much  admired;  but  he  is  now  best  known 
and  of  the  latter  about  S2.32.  It  was  for  his  adaptations  of  Shakespere  to  the 
named  from  being  first  coined  in  one  of  Parisian  stage. 

the  Italian  duchies — Lat.  ducatus,  a  l)T|/k]r  the  name  common  to  all  the 
duchy.  ATuvi*.,    web-footed   birds  constituting 

DucatoOU  (duk-a-t5n'),  formerly  a  the  Linnssan  senus  Anas,  now  raised  into 
Dutch  silver  coin  worth  3  a  subfamily  Anatinie,  and  by  some  natu- 
gulden  3  stivers,  or  $1.30.  There  were  ralists  divided  into  two  subfamilies, 
coins  of  the  same  name  in  Italy.  In  Anatinse  and  FuUgulins,  or  land  ducks 
Tuscany  its  value  was  about  ^1.35,  in  and  sea  ducks.  The  ducks  are  very 
Savoy  slightly  more,  and  in  Venice  about  numerous  as  species,  and  are  met  with 
$1.18.  ail    over    the    world.      They    are    often 

I)u  Chflillu  (<lii-8l>fi-yii)«  Paul  Bel-  migratory,  going  northward  in  summer  to 
^u.  \/ixaxui&  LONI,  traveler,  bom  at  their  breeding-places.  Their  food  is 
Paris  in  1835.  He  spent  his  youth  in  the  partly  vegetable,  partly  animal.  The 
French  settlement  at  the  Gaboon,  on  the  common  mallard  or  wild  duck  {Ana$ 
west  coast  of  Africa,  where  his  father  Bosch^is)  is  the  original  of  the  domestic 
was  a  merchant.  In  1852  he  went  to  duck.  In  its  wild  state  the  male  is 
the  United  States,  of  which  he  after-  characterized  by  the  deep  green  of  the 
wards  became  a  naturalized  citizen.  In  plumage  of  the  head  and  neck,  by  a 
1855  he  began  his  first  journey  through  white  collar  separating  the  green  from 
Western  Africa,  and  spent  till  1859  alone  the  dark  chestnut  of  the  lower  part  of 
among  the  different  tribes,  traveling  on  the  neck,  and  by  having  the  four  middle 
foot  upwards  of  8000  miles.  He  col-  feathers  of  the  tail  recurved.  The  wild 
lected  several  gorillas,  never  before  duck  is  taken  in  large  quantities  by  de- 
hunted,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  before  seen  coys  and  other  means.  Some  tame  ducks 
by  any  European.  The  result  of  this  have  nearly  the  same  plumage  as  the  wild 
journey  was  published  in  1861.  A  second  ones ;  others  vary  greatly,  being  gener- 
expedition  was  made  in  1803,  an  account  aUy  duller  or  pure  white,  but  afi  the 
of  which,  under  the  title  A  Journey  to  males  have  the  four  recurved  tail  feath- 
Ashango  Land,  appeared  in  18G7.  The  ers.  There  are  several  favorite  varieties 
Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun^  an  account  of  the  domestic  duck,  those  of  Normandy 
of  a  tour  in  Northern  Europe  (1881),  and  Picardy  in  France^  and  the  Aylesbury 
had  a  considerable  success.  He  also  ducks  in  England,  being  remarkable  for 
published  a  number  of  books  intended  their  great  size  and  delicacy  of  flesh, 
for  youth,  and  based  on  his  travels.  His  The  musk  ducky  erroneously  called  Mus- 
latest  work  was  The  Viking  Age,  a  covy  duck  {Vadrina  moschata),  a  native 
treatise  on  the  ancestors  of  the  English-  of  South  America,  is  the  largest  of  the 
speaking  peoples.     He  died  in  1903.  duck  kind,  and  approaches  nearly  to  the 

Duchesne  ^'^  ^^  Ouesne  (dU-shan),  size  of  a  goose.  The  canvas-back  duck 
Aj usjMM,%ioik%if  Andr6,  a  French  histo-  (which  see)  is  peculiar  to  America,  and 
rian,  born  in  1584;  died  in  1640.  His  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its 
most  important  works  were  his  collection  flesh.  Other  species  of  ducks  are  the 
of  French  historians — Historiw  Fran-  shoveler,  remarKable  for  the  strange 
corum  Scriptores;  Historic^  Normanorum  form  of  its  bill;  the  gadwall,  which  is 
Scriptores  838-1220:  Histoire  d* Angle-  more  rare  in  America  than  in  Europe; 
terre,  d*Eco8se  et  d*Irlande;  Histoire  dea  the  pintail  or  spri^tail,  remarkable  for 
Papes,  the  form   of  its  tail,   abundant  in  both 

Dni*lm    Mnfcn^       Sp<»  Dukhn  hemispheres;    the   black   or   dusky   duck, 

J/UCIUl    (dflAn).     i^ee  VuK/in.  peculiar  to  America,  and  very  abundant; 

Dnchoborzi  (dn^-o-bor'tse),    a    Rus-  the   summer   or   wood   duck,    remarkable 
"•         ^^  sian     sect     of     religious  for  its  ^reat  beauty,  and  for  its  migra- 

mystics  which  came  first  into  notice  in  tions  being  directly  opposed  to  thos(>  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  They  hold  that  the  other  species;  the  teal;  the  eider 
human  souls  existed  before  the  creation  duck,  so  well  known  for  its  valuable 
of  the  world,  and  fell  in  that  former  exis-  down ;  the  scoter ;  the  pochard  or  r*»'l- 
tence.  Their  doctrinal  system  is,  how-  head ;  the  scaup  ducks  or  blue-bill ;  the 
ever,  not  well  known ;  but  their  ethical  Ibng-tailed  duck ;  the  harlequin  duck,  all 
teachiQjTs   hi^ve   a   strikin|p    resemblance  found  on  both  continents. 
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"nTi#*lr  a  species  of  coarse  cloth  made  lively  and  satirical.  Among  the  best  are 
J/UUA.,  of  flax,  lighter  and  finer  than  Confessions  du  Comie  de  B —  (1741;. 
canvas.  Consid^ations    sur    les    UoBun    de    ee 

Tlntf^lr  l\i11  or  Duck-mole.  See  SUcle,  M4moires  secrets  sur  les  B^gnes 
iiUCiL-DUly    Omithorhynchus.  de   Louis   XIV   et   XV   and   Remarques 

l\n^\r\'n€r  sfnAl  a  Stool  or  chair  in  sur  la  Grammaire  gSnirale  de  Port- 
JiUCKing-SXOOli  ^y^^^^i  common  scolds  Royal. 

were  formerly  tied  and  plunged  into  Dnctllltv  ^4"^"fM,'^:*^).»  ^«  property 
water.  They  were  of  different  forms,  *'***'•'***  "J  of  solid  bodies,  particoiariy 
but  Uiat  most  commonly  in  use  con-  metals,  which  renders  them  capable  of 
sisted  of  an  upright  post  and  a  transverse  being  extended  by  drawing,  while  their 
movable  beam  on  which  the  seat  was  thickness  or  diameter  is  diminished, 
fitted  or  from  which  it  was  suspended  by  without  any  actual  fraction  or  separa- 
a  chain.  The  ducking-stool  is  mentioned  tion  of  their  parts.  On  this  proper^  the 
in  the  Doomsday  survey;  it  was  exten-  wire-drawing  of  metals  depends.  The 
sively  in  use  throughout  the  country  from  following  is  nearly  the  order  of  ductility 
the  fifteenth  till  the  beginning  of  the  of  the  metals  which  possess  the  property 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  one  rare  case  in  the  highest  degree,  that  of  the  first 
at  least — at  Leominster — was  used  as  mentioned  being  the  greatest;  gold,  sil- 
recently  as  1809.  ver,    platinum,    iron,    copper,    anc,    tin, 

'nni^lriiriiAH  (duk'wSd),  the  popular  lead,  nickel,  palladium,  cadmium.  Dr. 
j/uojkwccu     jjj^g   ^1  several   species  WoUaston  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  wire 


food  for  ducks  and  geese.  Five  species  while  its  flexibility  increases  in  propor- 
are  known  in  Europe,  and  others  are  tion  to  the  fineness  to  which  its  threads 
common  in  America.      They  consist   of  are  drawn. 

small  fronds  bearing  naked  unisexual  Dnddoil  (c^tid'un),  an  English  river 
flowers.  *^^^^^^M^^^       j^j^j^   g^^^  20  mUes  along 

Tln/klrTirArili  (duk'wurth),  SiB  JoHN  the  boundaries  of  Cumberland  and  Lan- 
iiUCKWOnn  >rHOMAS,  a  British  ad-  cashire  to  the  Irish  Sea,  and  is  the  sub- 
miral,  bom  in  1748;  died  in  1817.  He  ject  of  a  series  of  sonnets  by  Words- 
Joined  the  navy  when  eleven  years  of  a»8 ;  worth,  written  in  1820. 
and  was  post-captain  in  1780.  In  1793,  jj-  Bftffoiiii  MAWAiniL  Ra«  n^Wa^ 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war,  *''*  XPCUana,  madamk.  See  Ueffana, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  T)iiderstfl.dt  (d  ft  d  *  r-s  t  A  t),  an  old 
Orion,  74,  forming  part  of  the  Channel  *'«*^*'*«»'^^''  German  town,  province 
fleet  under  Lord  Howe,  and  distinguished  of  Hanover,  10  miles  east  from  GOttingen, 
himself  in  1794  in  the  great  naval  victory  formerly    a    member    of    the    Hanseatic 

fained  by  that  celebrated  admiral  In  League  and  a  place  of  some  importance. 
798  he  aided  in  the  capture  of  Minorca.  Top.  (1905)  5325.^  ^  ^ 
From  1800  to  1806  he  rendered  Impor-  SndeVAnt  yttd-vft^),  Abuaictiicb 
tant  services  on  the  West  India  station,  ^^^^"^"^^  Luonjc  Aubobe  Dufik, 
in  particular  gaining  a  complete  victory  Madamil  better  known  by  the  nom  de 
over  a  French  squadron,  for  which  he  plume  or  George  Sand,  one  of  the  great- 
received  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year  and  est  of  French  npveUsts,  born  in  18W; 
the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  died  in  1876.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
In  1807,  havinz  been  ordered  to  Con-  Maurice  Dupin,  an  ofllcer  of  the  repub- 
stantinople,  he  lorced  the  passage  of  the  lican  array,  who  was  descended  from  a 
Dardanelles,  but  suffered  severely  from  natural  daughter  of  Marshal  Saxe.  Until 
the  Turkish  batteries  in  returning.  Be-  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  brought  up 
tween  1810  and  1813  he  was  governor  at  the  Chftteau  of  Nohant,  near  La 
of  Newfoundland,  in  1817  he  was  ap-  Chfttre  (department  of  Indre),  mostly  un- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  at  der  the  care  of  her  grandmother,  after- 
Plymouth.  In  1813  he  was  created  a  wards  spending  nearly  three  years  in  an 
baronet  Augustinian  convent  in  Paris.     In  1822 

DnfiloR  C^t^-klG),  Chablss  Pinot,  a  she  married  Baron  Dudevant,  to  whom 
xruvxvo  j'rgnch  novelist,  writer  of  she  bore  a  son  and  a  daughter;  but  in 
memoirs  and  grammarian,  born  in  1704  1831  separated  from  him.  and  took  up 
at  Dinant ;  died  at  Paris  in  1772.  He  be-  her  residence  in  Paris.  In  conjunction 
came  secretary  of  the  French  Academy,  with  Jules  Sandeau,  a  young  lawyer,  she 
and  on  the  resignation  of  Voltaire  he  wrote  Rose  et  Blanehe,  which  was  pub- 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  historiog-  lished  in  1831,  with  the  pseudonym 
rapher    of    France.      His    writings    are  Jules  Sand.    The  reception  it  icet  witii 
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afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  publish-  tended  to  assert  on  the  death  of  Edward 
ing  a  novel  solely  by  herself — Indiana,  VI.  On  the  failure  of  the  plot  Lord 
under  the  name  of  George  Sand,  which  Guildford  was  condemned  to  death,  but 
she  ever  after  retained.  Indiana  had  a  the  sentence  was  not  carried  into  effect  till 
brilliant  success,  but  excited  much  criti-  the  insurrection  of  Wyatt  induced  Mary 
cism  by  its  extreme  yiews  on  social  ques-  to  order  his  immediate  execution  (1554). 
tions.  This  was  also  the  case  with  Dudlev  John,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
many  others  of  her  works,  a  considerable  •^"■***^J>  land,  son  of  Sir  Edmund 
number  of  novels  appearing  within  the  Dudley,  minister  of  Henry  VII ;  w^ 
first  few  years  after  her  d^hui.  She  vis-  bom  in  1502 ;  beheaded  in  1553.  He  was 
ited  Italy  with  Alfred  de  Musset;  and  left  by  Henry  VIII,  one  of  the  executors 
lived  eight  years  with  Fr^^ric  Francois  named  in  his  will,  as  a  kind  of  joint- 
Chopin,  the  composer.  These  relations  regent  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
also  influenced  or  occasioned  some  of  her  VI.  Under  that  prince  he  manifested  the 
works  (as  Elle  et  Lui.  1858).  In  1836  most  insatiable  ambition,  and  obtained 
she  obtained  a  judicial  separation  from  vast  accessions  of  honors,  power  and 
her  husband,  with  the  care  of  her  chil-  emoluments.  The  illness  of  the  king, 
dren.  She  took  an  active  interest  in  the  over  whom  he  had  gained  complete  as- 
revolution  of  1848,  and  contributed  con-  cendency,  aroused  his  fears,  and  he  en- 
siderably  to  newspaper  and  other  politi-  deavored  to  strengthen  his  interest  by 
cal  literature.  In  1854  she  published  marrying  his  son  Lord  Guildford  Dudley 
HisMre  de  Ma  Vie,  a  psychological  au-  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  descended  from  the 
tobiography.  Among  her  later  novels  younger  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  and  per- 
are:  La  Mare  au  Diable,  FrangoU  le  suaded  Edward  to  setUe  the  crown  on 
Champi,  La  Petite  Fadette,  Jean,  his  kinswoman  by  will,  to  the  exclusion 
Tevennq.  La  Filleule,  Leg  Maitret  Bon-  of  his  two  sisters,  the  Princesses  Mary 
neure,  VHomme  de  Neige,  Pierre  qui  and  Elizabeth.  The  death  of  the  king, 
Roule  and  Monsieur  de  Sylvestre.  Her  the  abortive  attempts  to  place  Lady  Jane 
published  works  consist  of  upwards  of  Grey  on  the  throne,  and  the  ruin  of  all 
sixty  separate  novels,  a  large  number  of  those  concerned  in  the  scheme  are  among 
plays,  and  numerous  articles  in  literary  the  most  familiar  events  in  the  annals 
Journals. — Her  son  Maubice  Dudevant.  of  England. 

bom  at  Paris  in  1825,  has  written  several  DndleV    ^bebt^    Earl    of    Leicester, 

novels,  etc.,  and  has  attained  a  certain  *'*****^J>  See  Leicester. 

reputation  M  an  artist.  ,^    ,     ,  DudlcV  limestone,   ft,  ^^«f^^ /?"*1- 

Dndlev  (dud'li),  a  town  of  England,  •^•^^"^J  *j*axiv»wv*»^,  iferous    11  me- 

"    in  an  isolated  part  of  Worces-  stone  belonging  to  the  Silurian  system, 

tershire  enclosed  bv  Staffordshire,  8  miles  occurring  near   Dudley,    and   equivalent 

west  by   north   of  Birmingham.      It  is  to  the  Wenlock  limestone.    It  alH>unds  in 

situated    in    the    midst    of    the    'black  beautiful  masses  of  coral,  shells  and  tri- 

country,'  and  has  extensive  coal  mines,  lobites. 

iron  mines,  ironworks,  and  limestone  Duel  (^^'^^  *  ^^^^  ^  dueUum,  from  duo, 
quarries.  It  produces  nails,  chain  cables,  *'**^*  two),  a  premeditated  and  prear- 
anchors,  vises,  boilers,  fire  irons,  and  has  ranged  combat  between  two  persons  with 
also  glassworks,  brickworks,  brass  foun-  deadly  weapons,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
dries,  etc  There  are  the  remains  of  a  ciding  some  private  difference  or  quarreL 
castle,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  The  combat  generally  takes  place  in  the 
eighth  century  b^  a  Saxon  prince  called  presence  of  witnesses  called  seconds,  who 
Dud,  who  has  given  the  town  its  name,  make  arrangements  as  to  the  mode  of 
Pop.  (1011)  51,092.  fiffhting,  place  the  weapons  in  the  hands 
Dndlev    ^^  Edicttnd,  bom  in  1442;  of    the    combatants,    and    see    that    the 

">  executed   in   1510;    noted   in  laws   they  have  laid   down  are  carried 

English    history    as    an    instrument    of  out.      The    origin    of    the    practice    of 

Henry  VII  in  tiie  arbitrary  acts  of  extor-  dueling  is  referred  to  the  trial  by  '  wa- 

tion  by  the  revival  of  obsolete  statutes  ger  of  battle '   which  obtained  in  early 

and  other  unjust  measures  practiced  dur-  ages.     This  form  of  duel  arose  among 

ing  the  latter  years  of  his  reign.    On  the  the    Germanic    peoples,    and    a    judicial 

accession  of  Henry  VIII  he  was  arrested  combat  of  the  kind  was  authorised  by 

for  high  treason,  and  perished  on  the  scaf-  Gundebald,  king  of  the  Burgundians,  as 

fold  with  his  associate,  Sir  Richard  Emp-  early  as  501   a.d.      When   the  judicial 

son.  combat  declined  the  modern  duel  arose, 

Dndlev    ^i^  GuiLDFOBD,  son  of  John,  being  probably  to  some  extent  an  inde- 

x^%L\Ax^jf  Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  pendent  outcome  of  the  spirit  and  insti- 

married    in    1553.   to   I^ady   Jane  Gray,  tutions   of   chivalry.       BVance    was    the 

whose  claim  to  the  throne  the  duke  in-  country  in  which  it  ar«HE«,  the  sixteentii 
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century  being  the  time  at  which  it  first 
became  common.  Upon  every  insult  or 
injury  which  seemed  to  touch  his  honor, 
a  gentleman  thought  himself  entitled  to 
draw  his  sword,  and  to  call  on  his  ad- 
versary to  give  him  satisfaction,  and  it 
is  calculated  that  6000  persons  fell  in 
duels  during  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  His  minister.  Sully,  remon- 
strated against  the  practice ;  but  the  king 
connived  at  it,  supposing  that  it  tended 
to  maintain  a  military  spirit  among  his 
people.  In  1602,  however,  he  issued  a 
decree  against  it,  and  declared  it  to  be 
punishable  with  death.  Many  subse- 
quent prohibitions  were  issued,  but  they 
were  all  powerless  to  stop  the  practice. 
During  the  minority  of  Louis  XlV  more 
than  iOOO  noblea  are  said  to  have  lost 
their  lives  in  duels.  The  practice  of 
dueling  was  introduced  into  England 
from  France  in  the  reign  of  James  I; 
bat  it  was  never  so  common  as  in  the 
latter  country.  Cromwell  was  an  enemy 
<st  the  duel,  and  during  the  protectorate 
there  was  a  cessation  of  the  practice.  It 
came  again  into  vogue,  however,  after 
the  Restoration,  thanks  chiefly  to  the 
French  ideas  that  then  inundated  the 
court.  As  society  became  more  polished 
duels  became  more  frequent,  and  they 
were  never  more  numerous  than  in  the 
reign  of  Oeorse  III.  Among  the  princi- 
pals in  the  fatal  duels  of  this  period 
were  Charles  James  Fox,  Sheridan,  Pitt, 
Canning,  Castlereagh,  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Camel- 
ford.  The  last-mentioned  was  the  most 
notorious  duelist  of  his  time,  and  was 
himself  killed  in  a  duel  in  180i.  A  duel 
was  fought  between  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington and  Lord  Winchelsea  in  1829, 
but  the  practice  was  dying  out.  It  lasted 
longest  in  the  army.  By  English  law 
fatal  dueling  is  considered  murder  no 
matter  how  fair  the  combat  may  have 
been,  and  the  seconds  are  liable  to  the 
same  penalty  as  the  principals.  In  1813 
the  principal  and  seconds  in  a  fatal  duel 
were  sentenced  to  death,  though  after- 
wards pardoned.  An  officer  in  the  army 
having  anything  to  do  with  a  duel  ren- 
ders himself  liable  to  be  cashiered.  In 
Fnnce  dueling  still  prevails  to  a  certain 
extent  but  the  combats  are  usually  very 
bloodless  and  ridiculous  affairs.  In  the 
German  army  it  is  common,  and  is  recog- 
nised by  law.  The  duels  of  German  stu- 
dents, so  often  spoken  of,  seldom  cause 
serious  bloodshed.  In  the  United  States 
duels  are  now  uncommon.  In  some  of 
the  states  the  killing  of  a  man  in  a  duel 
is  punishable  by  death  -or  by  forfeiture 
of  political  rights,  and  in  a  large  num- 
ber the  sending  of  a  challenge  is  a  felony. 


In  the  army  and  navy  it  is  forbidden. 
Among  the  more  famous  duels  of  the 
early  period  were  those  in  which  Charles 
Lee  was  wounded  by  John  Laurens; 
Gwinett,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration* 
was  killed  b^  Gen.  Mcintosh,  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  slain  by  Aaron 
Burr.  Decatur  was  killed  and  Barron 
wounded  fighting  a  duel.  Andrew  Jack- 
son killed  Dickinson,  and  fought  several 
other  duels.  Col  Benton  kiUed  Lucas, 
and  had  other  encounters.  Henry  day 
and  John  Randolph  fought  in  1826L 
Duenna  W:?^'*)*  an  eWeriy  female 
*"'**^*  holding  a  middle  station  be- 
tween a  governess  and  companion,  who 
take'<i  charge  of  younger  females  in  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  families. 
Dnfaure  C?*-^^«')»  Jules  Asicato 
Stanislas,  a  French  ora- 
tor and  statesman,  born  in  1798;  died  in 
1881.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  he  be- 
came an  influential  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Under  the  republic  he  was  min- 
ister of  the  interior,  but  was  driven 
from  the  public  service  by  the  coup 
d*6tat  of  1851.  Under  Thiers  he  acted 
as  minister  of  justice ;  and  in  1876,  and 
again  from  1877  to  1879,  he  was  head  of 
the  cabinet. 

Duff  Sib  Motintstuabt  Elphinstonb 
■^"***>  Gbant,  usually  called  Grant 
Duff,  a  British  politician  and  writer, 
born  in  1829;  died  in  1906.  He  was 
made  under-secretary  for  India  in  1868, 
and  was  governor  of  Madras,  1881-86. 
He    was   president    of    the    Royal    Geo- 

Saphical  Society,  1889-93,  and  of  the 
oyal  Historical  Society,  1892.  He 
wrote  Studies  in  European  PoUHcm, 
Ernest  Renan.  Notes  from  a  Dtory,  etc 
Dnfferin  (a«f'er-in)f  Fbederick  Tbm- 
*^^  **  PLB  Hamilton-Blackwood. 
Mabquis  of,  a  British  statesman  and 
author,  son  of  the  fourth  Baron  Dufferin 
and  a  granddaughter  of  IL  B.  Sheridan, 
born  at  Florence  in  1826;  died  in  1902. 
He  began  his  public  services  In  1865, 
when  he  was  attached  to  Earl  Russell^s 
mission  to  Vienna.  Subsequently  he  was 
sent  as  commissioner  to  Syria  in  con- 
nection with  the  massacre  of  the  Chris- 
tians (1860)  was  Indian  under-secre- 
tary (1864-66)  ;  under-secretary  for  war 
(1866)  ;  chancellor  of  the  Ouchy  of 
Lancaster  (1868-72)  ;  governor-general 
of  CJanada  (1872-78)  ;  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg  (1879-81)  ;  at  Constantinople 
(1882)  ;  sent  to  Cairo  to  settle  the  alEsIrs 
of  the  country  after  Arabi  Pasha's  rebel- 
Uon  (1882-83)  ;  viceroy  of  India  (1884- 
88)  ;  British  ambassador  to  Italy  (1889). 
In  addition  ^o  the  celebrity  be  had  at- 
tained as  a  brilliant  diplomatist,  he  was 
also  a  popular  and  snccesaf  ol  author.    In 
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1847  he  published  Ifarrative  of  a  Journey  gonff.  belonging  to  the  order  Sirenia, 
from  Owford  to  Skihhereen  during  the  which  includes 'the  manatees.  It  is  a 
year  of  the  Irish  Famine;  in  1860,  Let-  native  of  the  Indian  seas;  possesses  a 
tera  from  High  Latitudes:  and  at  various  tapering  body  ending  in  a  crescent- 
times  pamphlets  on  Irisn  questions.  In  shaped  fin,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  at- 
1891  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  tain  a  length  of  20  feet,  though  gener- 
Paris.  ally  it  is  about  7  or  8  feet  in  length. 

Dnffv  ^^B  Ohablbs  Gavan,  an  Irish  The  skin  is  thick  and  smooth,  with  a 
j/iuijTi  reformer,  bom  at  Monaghan  in  few  scattered  bristles;  the  color  bluish 
1816.  In  1842  he  founded  a  journal  above  and  white  beneath.  In  its  osteol- 
called  the  Nation,  in  which  he  supported  ogy  it  exhibits  some  points  of  corre- 
the  policy  of  O'Connell.  He  was  tried  spondence  with  the  Pachydermata.  Its 
for  treason  in  1848,  but  was  aquitted.  food  consists  of  marine  plants ;  it  yields 
He  afterwards  emigrated  to  Australia,  little  or  no  oil,  but  is  hunted  by  the 
where  he  held  important  government  Malays  for  its  flesh,  which  resembles 
positions,  becoming  prime  minister  in  young  beef,  and  is  tender  and  palatable. 
1871.  He  was  knighted  in  1873.  His  A  variety  was  discovered  in  the  Red 
Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland  is  a  household  Sea  by  Rappell,  and  called  Halicore  tab- 
book    in   his   native   country.       He   also  emaculi, 

wrote  Young  Ireland  and  Four  Years  of  Tlnvnnf  (dug'out),  a  cave  dug  in  the 
Irish  History.    Died  in  1903.  xru^uut    ^.^^  ^^  ^  J^.^  ^^^  use  as  a 

DnfreilOV  (du-frfr-nwft),  Pisbbb  Ab-  dwelling,  a  hiding-place,  or  a  refuge  from 
A^iux^uvjr  jj^i^x,^  a  French  geologist  cyclones  or  tornadoes.  Many  of  these 
and  mineralogist,  bom  in  1792 ;  died  in  exist  in  the  Western  States  of  this  coun- 
1857.  He  became  director  of  the  school  try.  The  word  is  also  applied  to  a  canoe 
of  mines,  and  published  a  great  variety  excavated  from  a  log  of  wood, 
of  papers  on  geology  and  mineralogy.  T)Ti0nifl.V-Trnilill  (d  U-g  fi-t  r  5-a  v), 
In  1841  he  pubUshed  a  great  ecological  ^^IS^^J  xroiUH  ^j^|  ^  distin- 
map  of  France  with  three  volumes  of  guished  flench  seaman  born  at  St. 
text,  and  this  was  followed  by  his  Malo  in  1673 :  died  at  Paris  in  1736.  As 
Traits  de  Min4ralogie,  He  introduced  a  commander  of  a  privateer  he  took  many 
new  classification  of  minerals,  based  on  prizes  from  the  British  between  1690 
crystallography.  and   1697.      He   then  entered   the  roval 

Dnfresne  (dWran).  See  Ducan^e.  Sa^'iS  ISuch^rt'e'sU^S  fc 
TVnfr#kflTiv  (dA-fr&-n€),  Chables  Ri-  the  king  granted  him  letters  of  nobility, 
A/uAxv9iijr  vifeBE,  a  French  comic  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  had  cap- 
poet,  bom  in  1648 ;  died  in  1727.  He  tured  more  than  300  merchant  ships  and 
was  clever  and  versatile,  and  had  great  twenty  ships  of  war.  By  the  capture 
skill  as  a  landscape  gardener  and  an  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1711)  he  brought  the 
architectural  designer.  Among  his  dra-  crown  more  than  25,000,000  francs, 
matic  pieces  may  be  mentioned  UEsprit  Under  Louis  XV  he  rendered  important 
de  Contradiction.  Le  Mariage  Fait  et  services  in  the  Levant  and  the  Mediter- 
Hompu  and  Le  Double  Veuvaae.  ranean. 

Dnfrrlii.lA  (dug'dfil),  Sib  William,  an  Du  Onesclin  (dfl-gft-kla^),  Bm- 
ilU^aaie  ^ngUgh  antiquary,  born  in  ■"**  VUCSOUU  trawd,  Constable  of 
1605,  of  a  good  family  in  Warwickshire ;  France,  born  about  1314 ;  died  in  1880. 
died  in  1686.  He  was  made  Chester  Mainly  to  him  must  be  attributed  the 
herald  in  1644;  accompanied  Charles  I  expulsion  of  the  En|;lish  from  Norman- 
through  the  civil  war;  and  after  the  dy,  Guienne  and  Poitou.  He  was  cap- 
Restoration  received  knighthood,  and  was  tured  by  Chandos  at  the  battle  of  Aurav 
appointed  garter  king-at-arms.  In  con-  in  1364,  and  ransomed  for  100,000 
cert  with  Roger  Dodsworth  he  produced  francs.  While  serving  in  Spain  against 
an  important  work. on  English  monaster-  Peter  the  Cruel  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
ies  titled  Monasticon  Anglicanunu  Among  the  English  Black  Prince,  but  was  soon 
his  other  works  are  Antiquities  of  War-  liberated.  For  his  services  in  Spain  he 
toickshire;  the  Baronage  or  Peerage  of  was  made  Constable  of  Castile,  uount  of 
England;  Origines  Judiciales,  or  Histor-  Trastamare  and  Duke  of  Molinas  and 
ical  Memoirs  of  the  English  Lato,  Courts  in  1370  he  was  made  Constable  of 
of  Justice,  etc. ;  a  History  of  8t.  PauVs  France. 

Cathedral,   and   various   minor  writings.  Dnig'bTiraf  (dS'is-bnrM*    a    flourishing 

He    also    completed    and    published    the  ^^'^  •****&    town   in   Rhenish   Prussia, 

second  volume  of  Spelman^s  Concilia,  13  miles  north  of  Dfisseldorf.     It  is  an 

Dni^nTlo*   (du'gong),    a    herbivorous  ancient  place,  believed  to  be  of  Roman 

j/uguug    mammal,    the    HaUcdre    du-  origin,  early  rose  to  be  a  free  town,  and 

3—28 
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became  a  member  of  tbe  Hanseatic  in  Egypt,  also  in  Spain  and  elae- 
League.     It  possesses  a  beautiful  church  where. 

of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  has  iron  Dnkinfield  (d^'kin-^^^)*  or  DucKnr- 
manufactories,  engineering  works,  chem-  ** •*'»-^'»***^***  field,  a  township  of 
ical  works,  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  etc. ;  England,  Ck>unty  Chester,  separated  by 
and  a  large  trade  greatly  facilitated  by  a  the  Tame  from  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and 
canal  communicating  with  the  Rhine,  mostly  within  Stalybridge  borough, 
which  is  about  2  miles  distant  Pop.  Collieries,  cotton  factories,  brick  and 
(1910)  229,478.  tile  works  give  employment  to  tbe  inhabi- 

DniflTiliTi  (dtt-zh&r-dav),  Kaioel,  a  tants.  Pop.  (1911)  19,426. 
xrujaroUL  ^^^.^.i^  ^^^^  ^^lo  excelled  Dnlcamara  (dul-ka-ma'ra;  L.  d«X- 
in  painting  landscapes,  animals  and  •*'****'»***•**«•  ci9,  sweet,  and  am&r%»t 
scenes  in  low  life,  bom  in  1640  at  Am-  bitter;  lit.  bitter-sweet),  SoUlnum  Dul- 
sterdam ;  died  at  Venice  in  1678.  His  cam&ra,  a  common  European  hedge-plant, 
paintings  are  rare,  and  command  high  otherwise  called  bittersweet  or  woody 
prices.  nightshade.      It  is  found  in  the  United 

Duke  C^^^  *  French  duo,  Spanish  duque.  States  from  New  England  to  Arkansas ; 
Italian  duca,  all  from  Ladn  its  root  on  being  chewed  gives  a  sensa- 
duXf  leader,  commander),  a  title  belong-  tion  of  bitterness,  then  of  sweetness, 
ing  originally  to  a  mibtary  leader.  In  T)|i1aa  (dnl'sft),  a  lake  of  Guatemala, 
Britain  it  is  a  title  of  honor  or  nobility  *^*"*'^  ©n  the  E.  coast,  communicating 
next  below  that  of  a  prince  or  princess  with  the  Oulf  of  Honduras  by  the  lake- 
of  the  blood-royal,  and  that  of  archbishop  let  el  Golfete.  It  is  about  30  miles  long 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  first  by  12  broad,  and  affords  profitable  turtle 
hereditary     duke    in    England    was   the  hunting. 

Black  Prince,  created  by  his  father,  Ed-  TlnlmcmA  (dnl-cbCn'yO),  a  small  sea- 
ward III,  in  1336.  The  duchy  of  Com-  -iraiCIgno  ^^  ^^^^  formeriy  in 
wall  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and  was  Albania,  now  in  the  principalis  <it 
thenceforward  attached  to  the  eldest  son  Montenegro,  on  the  Adriatic,  the  seat  of 
of  the  king,  who  is  considered  a  duke  by  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Pop.  5000. 
birth.  The  duchy  of  Lancaster  was  soon  1)111  AiniA-r  (dul'si-mer),  one  of  the 
after  conferred  on  Edward's  third  son.  ^uii'"iicir  ^^^^  ancient  musical  in- 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  hence  arose  the  spe-  struments,  used  in  almost  all  parts  of 
cial  privileges  which  these  two  duchies  the  world.  The  modem  instrament  con- 
still  m  part  retain.  A  duke  in  the  Brit-  gists  of  a  shallow  trapesium-shaped  box 
ish  peerage,  not  of  royal  rank,  is  styled  without  a  top,  across  which  runs  a 
•your  grace,'  and  is  'most  noble*;  his  series  of  wires,  tuned  by  pegs  at  the 
wife  IS  a  duchess.  (See  Addreas,  Form$  sides,  and  played  on  by  being  strack  by 
of.)  The  coronet  consists  of  a  richly  two  cork-headed  hammers.  It  is  in  mach 
chased  gold  circle,  having  on  its  upper 
edge  eight  golden  leaves  of  a  conven- 
tional type  called  strawberry  leaves;  the 
cap  of  crimson  velvet  is  closed  at  the 
top  with  a  gold  tassel,  lined  with  sarsnet, 
and  turned  up  with  ermine.  (See  Coro- 
net.) At  various  periods  and  in  different 
continental  countries  the  title  duke 
(Hemoa  in  Germany)  has  been  given  to  lulian  Dulcimer 

the   actual    sovereigns    of    small    states.  .  ,     „  .        .^ 

The  titles  '  grand-duke '  and  *  grand-duch-  less  common  use  in  Europe  now  than  it 
ess,'  •  archduke  *  and  *  archduchess,'  are  was  a  century  or  two  ago,  and  is  inter- 
in  use  also  on  the  European  continent,  esting  chiefly  as  being  the  prototype  of 
the  latter  to  distinguish  the  princes  and  the  niano.  It  is  still,  however,  occa- 
princesses  of  the  Austrian  imperial  fam-  sionally  to  be  met  with  at  rustic  rejoic- 
Uy.  In  the  Bible  the  word  duket  is  ings,  and  in  the  hands  of  street  musicians, 
used,  Gen.,  xxxvi,  for  the  duces  of  the  The  Hebrew  psaltery  is  supposed  to  have 
Vulgate.  been  a  variety  of  the  dulcimer. 

Duke   of  Exeter's  Daughter,  Dulcinists  ^SJ^^^a^'iirlfrn  2i 

a  rack  in  the  Tower  of  London,  so  called  Lombardy,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who 
after  its  inventor,  a  minister  of  Henry  preached  the  reign  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
YI.  affirming   that    the   Father   had    reigned 

TInVltTi  (duAn),  a  kind  of  millet  till  Christ's  incarnation,  and  that  the 
xruJUUL  (ff^icus  8picdtus  or  PentUie-  Son's  reign  terminated  in  1300.  He  was 
turn  typhoidium) ,  extensively  cultivated  followed  by  a  great  many  people  to  tiie 
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Dulia  Dnmas 

Alps,  where  he  and  his  wife  were  taken  of  three-fourths  to  the  former  and  one- 
and  burned  by  order  of  Clement  IV.  fourth  to  the  latter. 

DuUa  <<^^'li-*v  p^'  ^ou^eia*  service,  Duma.  DoUma  (^tl'ma).  the  Rus- 
^M.Mt*  £j.Qjjj  doulos,  a  slave),  an  m-  -'•*^**«'> -^^ •****■•  aian  parliamentary 
ferior  kind  of  worship  or  adoration,  as  assembly.  This  title,  long  borne  by  the 
that  paid  to  saints  and  angels  in  the  municipal  assemblies,  was  applied  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  C'hurch.  The  Catholics  national  assembly,  or  council  of  state, 
recognize  different  degrees  of  worship,  created  by  a  decree  of  Czar  Nicholas  in 
The  lowest  degree  is  the  dulia,  which  is  1005.  In  1017  the  Duma  forced  the  abdi- 
^iven  to  saints  and  angels.  Hyperdulia  cation  of  Nicholas  as  Czar  and  attempted 
IS  reserved  for  the  Virgin  alone ;  and  more  vigorous  war  measures  and  internal 
latria  is  given  to  God  and  to  each  per-  reforms.  But  there  rose  a  Council  of 
son  in  the  Trinity.  Workmen    and    Soldiers    which    disputed 

Dulse  (<^"l8),  a  sea-weed,  the  Rhodo-  control  with  the  Duma.  The  Bolsnevik 
xruAov  fiM?n4a  palmUta,  used  in  some  element  convoked  a  Constituent  Assembly 
parts  of  Scotland  as  an  edible.  It  has  a  consisting  of  delegates  elected  by  the  peo- 
reddish-brown  or  purple,  leathery,  vein-  pie.  This  took  the  place  of  the  Duma  In 
less  frond,  several  inches  long,  and  is  the  peace  negotiations  concluded  in  March, 
found  at  low  water  adhering  to  the  rocks.  1018.  See  Russia,  BoUheviki,  etc. 
It  is  an  important  plant  to  the  Iceland-  X)llIIiaS  (dft-mft),  Alexandre,  a  favor- 
ers, and  is  stored  by  them  in  casks  to  be  '^""*****o  j^.^  French  novelist,  bom  in 
eaten  with  fish.  In  Kamtchatka  a  fer-  1802,  the  son  of  a  republican  general, 
mented  liquor  is  made  from  it  In  the  and  grandson  of  Marquis  de  la  Paillete- 
south  of  England  the  name  is  given  to  rie  and  a  negress,  Tienette  Dumas.  In 
the  Iridaa  edaiis,  also  an  edible  sea-  1823  he  went  to  Paris,  and  obtained  an 
weed.  assistant-secretaryship  from  the  Duke  of 

Dnlntll    (du-luth'),  a  city,  county  seat  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  Philippe.     He 
of  St.  Louis  County.  Minne-  soon  began  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  in 
sota,  at  the  s.  w.  extremity  of  Lake  Su-  1820    scored   his    first    success    with    his 
perior,     at     the     head     of     navigation  drama  Henry  III,    It  was  produced  when 
on     the  Great     Lakes     and     served     by  the  battle  between  the  romanticists  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  numerous  other  the    classicists    was    at   its   height,    and 
railroads.      The    harbor    has    a     water 
line   of  40   miles,   and    the   grain   eleva- 
torSf    ore    shipping    docks    and  coal    re- 
ceiving docks  are  of  the  most  modem  type. 
The  grain  shipments  are  about  125,000,- 
000  bushels  yearly.    The  city  is  the  out- 
let for  the  northern  Minnesota  iron  min- 
ing region,  and   the  site  of  a  new  steel 
plant  of  the  United  States  Corporation, 
costing  approximately  $20,000,000.   There 
are  large  lumber  shipments,  and  the  total 
tonnage   of   the   port   is   over  40.000.000 
tone  yearly.     The  population,  1010  cen- 
sus, 78,406. 

Bnlwieh  (dul'ich),  a  village  of  Eng- 
JJUiWlca  \^^^^  County  Surrey,  5  miles 
south    of   London    Bridge    (pop.   14.975 )» 
noticeable  chiefly  on  account  of  its  col- 
lege and   schools,   the   former  called   the  ai-«.«^—  tw.^.. 
College    of    God's    Gift,    founded    as    a                           AlMandw  Dumas, 
charitable  institution  in  1610  bv  Edward  was  hailed  as  a  triumph  by  the  former 
Allen  or  Alleyn,  a  distinguished  actor  in  schooL       The    same   year   appeared    his 
the   reigns    of   Elizabeth    and    James   I.  Christine^  and  in  quick  succession     Ait- 
Four  parishes  are  benefited  by  the  char-  ion^Uf    Richard    d'Arlinpion,    Tir^sa^    Le 
ity :    St.    Luke's,    Middlesex ;    St.     Bo-  Tour  de  Nesle,  Catharine  Howard,  Mile. 
tolph's,  Bishopgate;  St.  Saviour's,  South-  de  Belle-Ule,  etc.     Dumas  had  now  be- 
wark;      and      St.      Giles*      Camberwell.  come  a  noted  Parisian  character.     The 
Having  outlived  its  usefulness,  in  1857  critics    fought    over    the    merits    of    his 
an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  college  pieces,  and  the  scandalmongers  over  his 
was  reconstituted.     It   now  consists  of  prodigality  and  galanteries.    Turning  his 
two  branches,   the   educational   and   the  attention    to    romance,    he    product    a 
eleemosynary,    between    which    the    sur-  series    of    hiatorical    romances,     among 
plus  revenue  is  divided  in  the  proportlou  which    may    be    mentioned    Le9    Dews 
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Dumas  Dumb-lielLi 

Dianes;   La   Reine   Margot;   Lei    Troia  held  the  office  of  general  intendant  of  the 

Mougqueiariest    with     its    continuationB  army  in  the  campaign  of  1812.     After 

Vingt  Ane  Apris  and  Vicomte  de  Brage-  the  restoration,  Louis  XVIII  appointed 

Umne,     The   Monte    Criato   and    several  him    councilor   of  state,    and   gave   bim 

others  are   also   well  known   to  English  several  important  appointments  connected 

readers     through     translations.      Several  with   the   army.      In   1830  he  aided   in 

historical   works   were   also    written    by  bringing  on  the  revolution  of  July,  and 

him:  Louis  XIV  et  son  Steele;  Le  Re-  after  the  fall  of  Charles  X  he  obtained 

gent  et  Louis  XV :  Le  Drame  de  *9S;  the   chief  command   of   all   the   national 

Florence  et  lee  M^dicie,  etc.    The  works  guards     of     France,     together     with     a 

which   bear   his   name   amount   to  some  peerage. 

1200   volumes,   including  about  60   dra-  Dn  Mfl.Tirier   i^^    m5-ri-ft),  Geobge 

mas;  but  the  only  claim  he  could  lay  to  •*"*  •«».»uj.xcx    Lo-^jjg  Palmella  Bus- 

a  great  number  of  the  productions  issued  son.  artist  and  caricaturist,  was  bom  in 

under    his    name    was    that    he    either  Pans,   in   1834,    but   was   a  naturalized 

sketched  the  plot  or  revised  :hem  before  British  subject     He  went  to  England  in 

going  to  press.     He  earned  vast  sums  of  1851,    and    studied   chemistry,    but   soon 

money,  but  his  recklessness  and  eztrav-  adopted  art  as  a  profession.    After  study- 

agance  latterly  reduced  him  to  the  adop-  ing  in  Belgium  and  France  he  began  to 

tion  of  a  shifty,  scheming  mode  of  living,  draw   on   good   for   Once   A    Weel,    the 

His   Mimoiree,   begun   in   1852,    present  CornhiU  Magagine,  etc.    He  subsequently 

interesting  sketches  of  literary  life  dur-  joined    the    Punch    staff,     and     became 

ing  the  restoration,   but  display  intense  famous  through  his  weekly  drawings  for 

egotism.     In  1860  ne  accompanied  Gari-  that  publication.      He  also  illustrated  a 

baldi  in  the  expedition  which  freed  Naples  large  number  of  books.     Trilby,  a  novel, 

from  the  Bourbons.     He  died  in  1870.  created  a  sensation  on  its  publication  and 

Dn-mafl    Alexandbe,  son  of  the  above,  gave  him  rank  as  an  author.     He  also 

xruiuitB,  bom    in    1824;    novelist    and  wrote  Peter  Ihhetaon  and  The  Martian. 

dramatist.   His  works  treat  mostlv  of  the  He  died  in  1896. 

relations  between  vice  and  morals.     His  IJnTfiK      Opp  n^f  ^nd  D^imb 

first  novels.  La  Dame  aux  Camillas  and  -""""O*    »ee  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Diane  de  Lye,  were  very  successful,  as  Dmnbarton  (^  u  m-Wlr'ton) ,  a  royal 

were  also  the  plays  which  were  founded  -^  »****•  »'""'•'*'**   burgh    and    seaport    of 

on  them.     His  dramas,  which  are  much  Scotland,  chief  town  of  Dumbarton  Co., 

superior   to   his   novels,   deal    satirically  stands  on   the  Leven  near  its  jonctioii 

with  the  characters,  follies  and  manners  with  the  Clyde.  16  miles  w.  N.  w.  Glas- 

of  French  society.     He  died  in  18^5.  gow.      Shipbuilding  is  carried   on   to  a 

ThmiRfl     Matthteu,  a  French  soldier  great    extent,    and    there   are    foundries, 

xruuiaB)    ^^^  military  writer,  born  in  engine  works,  etc.    Originally  it  was  called 

1753;  died  at  Paris  in  1837.     He  early  Alcluyd,  and  it  was   the  chief  town  of 

entered  the  French  cavalry,  took  part  in  Cumbria   or    Stratiiclyde.      Pop.    19,885. 

the    war    of    the    American    Bevolution,  A  little  to  the  south  is  the  famous  roc^ 

and   was   employed   in   the    Levant    and  and   castle   of   Dumbarton,    rising   above 

in    Holland.      At   the   commencement   of  the  Clyde.     There  has  been  a  stronghold 

the   revolution  he  assisted   Lafayette   in  here   from    the    earliest    times,    and    the 

organising  the  national  guard.     On  the  fortress  of  Dumbarton  occupied  an  im- 

triumph   of   the   extreme    party   in   1797  portant  place  in   Scottish   history. — ^The 

Dumas  was  proscribed,  but  made  his  es-  county  of  Dumbarton  is  partly  maritime, 

cape  to  Holstein,  where  he  wrote  the  first  partly  inland,  consisting  of  two  detadied 

part  of  his  Precis  dea  Ev^nementa  Mili-  portions,    the   larger   and   most  westerly 

tairea,  a  valuable  source  for  the  history  lying  between  the  Clyde,  Loch  Long  and 

of  the  period  of  which  it  tr  ats   (1798-  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  far  smaller  por- 

1807).      He  was  recalled  from  exile  by  tion  being  about  4  miles  east  from  the 

Napoleon,  who  had  become  first  consul,  former.      The  surface  is  usually  monn- 

His    first    employment    was    to    organize  tainous,    its    greatest   elevation   being   a 

the  reserve  for  the  army  of  Italy.     In  little  over  3000  feet     l^e  lower  Uuids 

1802  he  was  appointed  state  councilor ;  are  fertile,  and  in  general  well  cultivated, 

in   1805  he  became  general  of  division.  There  are  coal  mines  in  the  smaller  sec- 

and   was  shortly  afterwards   Neapolitan  tion.     On  the  banks  of  the  Leven  and 

minister  in   the  service  of  Joseph   Bon-  elsewhere    are    extensive    cotton-printing 

aparte.      In   1808   he   was   actively   em-  and  bleaching  establishments;  and  there 

ployed  in  the  arrangements  for  the  war  are    extensive    shipbuilding    yards    along 

against  Austria,  fought  in  the  battles  of  the  Clyde.    Pop.  21,989. 

Essling  and  Wagram,  and  arranged  ^e  Dumb-Bella     7^9^^  usually  in  the 

tefms  of  the  anniatice  of  Zaaim.     He  ^^^^*^  i>cus,   f^j^  of  two  iron  balls 

IJ 
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Dnmb-cane  Dumouriez 

connected  by  a  biconic  bar  for  holding,  and  freestone  abound  in  various  parts, 
used  in  gymnastic  exercises  for  strength-  Pop.  72,571. 

ening  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  chest.  Dmnont  C^^'O^^^)*  Piebbe  £tiennb 
Dnmb-GAHe  *  plant  of  the  order  •*'•*«*"""•''  Louis,  the  friend  and  literary 
A^tuuM  vAu^y  AraceaB,  the  D  ♦ «/ /  e  n-  assistant  of  Mirabeau  and  Jeremy 
bachia  teguina  of  the  West  Indies,  so  Bentham,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1759; 
called  from  its  acridity,  it  causing  when  died  at  Milan  in  1829.  He  was  ordained 
chewed  loss  of  power  of  speech.  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 

Dumbness  (^um'nes).  See  Deaf  and  1781.  He  attached  himself  to  the  demo- 
Dumb,  Aphonia^  Apnasia,  cratic  party  in  Geneva,  and  when  the 
Snmdnin  (dum'dum),  a  military  vil-  opposite  party  gained  the  ascendency  he 
A^uoixuuoii.  jj^g^  ^jj^  extensive  canton-  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  1782,  where 
ment,  Hindustan,  province  of  Bengal,  4^  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  French 
miles  E.  N.  s.  Caieutta.  The  village  is  Reformed  Church.  Soon  after  he  ac- 
famous  as  bein^  the  scene  of  the  first  cepted  an  offer  to  act  as  tutor  to  the 
open  manifestation  of  the  Sepoys  against  sons  of  Lord  Shelburne,  afterwards 
the  greased  cartridges,  which  led  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  which  brought 
mutiny  of  1857.     Pop.  20,820.  him  to  London,  where  he  became  intimate 

Dumdum  Bullet.    See  Bullet.  R!)milly?*''^siting  Pa?is*during  the  ™  wt 

DnmfriM  (dum-frS«').  a  river  port  years^  of  the  revolution  he  mined,  the 
xrunurics  ^^^^  railway  center  of  Scot-  friendship  of  Mirabeau,  whom  he  assisted 
land,  capital  of  the  county  of  same  name,  ^^  the  composition  of  speeches  and  re- 
and  the  chief  place  in  the  south  of  Scot-  Ports,  and  of  whom  he  wrote  some  mter- 
land ;  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nith,  esting  recollections.  On  his  return  to 
about  6  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  London  he  formed  that  connection  with 
Solway  Firth.  It  is  connected  with  the  l^entham  which  fixed  his  career  as  a 
suburb  Maxwelltown  (in  Kirkcudbright)  writer;  recasting,  popularizing  and  edit- 
by  three  bridges,  one  dating  from  the  i^K  Benthams  works  in  a  form  suitoble 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  a  pleasing,  well-  J?r  the  reading  public.  He  returned  to 
built  town,  with  various  handsome  public  Geneva  in  1814  and  became  a  senator, 
edifices.  There  are  iron  foundries,  hosiery  DumOUt  D'TTrvillC  ^  xi?"™  ^t'  ^^^' 
and    tweed    factories,    tanneries,    coach-  ^  _^  «_^*^J'     Jules 

building  works,  etc.  The  river  Nith  is  Sebastien  Cesab,  a  French  navigator, 
navigable  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  was  bom  in  1790:  killed  In  a  railway 
above  60  tons,  but  the  port  has  decreased  accident  between  Paris  and  VersaUles 
in  importance  since  the  development  of  m  1842.  After  completing  his  studies  at 
the  railway  system.  Dumfries  is  a  place  Caen  he  entered  the  French  navy,  in 
of  great  antiquity.  The  church  of  the  which  he  «ltimatelv  rose  to  be  rear- 
Minorites  which  once  stood  here  was  admiral.  In  1826-29  he  commanded  the 
the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  Red  corvette  Astrolabe^  which  was  sent  to 
Comyn  by  Bruce  in  1306.  Bums  spent  obtain  tidings  of  La  P^rouse,  and  to 
his  closing  years  here,  and  the  street  in  make  hydrographic  observations.  He 
which  he  lived  now  bears  his  name.  His  made  surveys  of  the  coasts  of  Australia, 
remains  rest  under  a  handsome  mauso-  New  Zealand,  etc.,  and  found  remains  of 
leum,  and  a  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  the  shipwreck  of  La  P^rouse  on  one  of 
1882.  Pop.  18,148.— The  county  abuts  the  Pacific  islands.  The  result  of  this 
on  the  Solway  Firth ;  area  about  1100  voyage  was  the  publication  of  Voyage  de 
square  miles,  of  which  about  a  third  is  D^couverte  autour  du  Monde,  In  1837 
under  cultivation.  The  surface  is  for  he  sailed  with  the  Astrolabe  and  Z4M 
the  most  part  mountainous.  especiaUy  in  on  a  voyage  of  Antarctic  discovery,  and 
the  north  and  northwest  districts,  where  after  many  dangers,  and  having  visited 
■^™®.5LJ¥  ^S"  ^^^^^  *^  elevation  of  many  parte  of  Oceania,  he  retumed  in 
over  2000  ft  Oato,  potatoes  and  tumips  i840.  On  his  return  he  began  the  publica- 
are  the  most  common  products.  Good  tion  of  Voyage  au  Pdle  and  et  dans 
f  cattle  are  reared,  and  are  much  in  re-  VOcSanie,  which  was  finished  by  one  of 
quest  for  the  English  market.   The  sheep  his  companions. 

on  the  hill  pastures  are  mostly  Cheviota;  Dumonriez  (dft-m5-ri-a),  Chables 
on    the    lower    and    arable    lands    the  •*'•*****' uj.x^fl    "Pj^j^qqj^  dttpe 


ivgoiB  _ 

Leicester  breed  prevails.  The  salmon  French  general  of  great  military  talent, 
fishery  is  of  importance.  The  minerals  was  bom  at  Cambrai  in  1739,  of  a  noble 
most  abundant  are  coaL  lead,  iron,  family  of  Provence ;  died  near  Henley-on- 
antimony  and  gypsum.  Coal  and  lead  Thames  in  1823.  He  served  as  an  officer 
are  worked  to  a  small  extent   Limestone  in  the  Seven  Tears'  war.     In  1768  he 
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went  to  Corsica  as  quartermaster-general  Hussia,  government  of  Vitebsk,  on  the 
of  the  small  army  which  was  sent  for  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Dtina,  or  Dvina,  112 
conquest  of  that  island,  and  was  after-  miles  s.  E.  from  Riga.  It  carries  on  vari- 
wards  made  colonel.  In  1778  he  was  ap-  ous  industries,  a  considerable  trade,  and 
pointed  governor  of  Cherbourg.  At  tho  three  yearly  fairs.  Fop.  (1910)  110.912. 
revolution  he  joined  the  Jacobins,  and  DiiiiamTind6  (dti'nft-mtln-de;  *D(ina- 
subsequently  the  Girondists,  and  in  1792  m.*j.**v    mouth*),  a  fortress  and 

he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs.     War  port  of  Russia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  at 
breaking  out  between  France  and  Austria,  the  mouth  of  the  Dtlna,  having  a  large 
he   resigned   in   order   to   take   command  winter  harbor  for  the  shipping  of  Riga, 
of  the  army;  invaded  Flanders,  and  de-  Bnnbar  (dun'bftr),    Paul    Laubencb, 

an  American  poet,  of  pur« 
African  blood,  bom  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  July 
27,   1872;   died   February   9,   1906.      He 

gublished  his  first  volume^  Oak  and  Ivy, 
1  1893,  and  his  third  volume,  Lvric9  of 
Lowly  Life  (1896),  received  high  praise 
from  the  critics.  In  1897  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  whidi  he  held  for  several  years ; 
but  he  contracted  consumption  and  re- 
turned to  Dayton,  where  he  died.  He 
wrote  partly  in  negro  dialect  and  partly 
in  conventional  English;  and  besides  his 
poetry  published  several  novels,  including 
The  Sport  of  the  Gods  (1902),  Other 
volumes  of  verse  than  those  already  men- 
tioned were  PoetM  of  Cabin  and  Field 
(1899),  Candle-lighiin^  Time  (1902),  and 
Howdy,  Honey,  Howdy  (1906). 
Dun  liar  Williaic,  the  most  eminent 
xruuuar^  of  all  the  old  Scottish  poets. 
General  Dumourie..  T2S^'  probably  in  Bast  Lo^ian,  about 

vvouoiriu  ^uxuounea.  1400-65.    Ho  scems  to  luive  become  a  htg- 

feated  the  Austrians  at  Jemappes  and  gins  friar  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and 
conquered  Belgium.  Instead  of  prosecut-  made  journeys  in  England  and  Irance, 
ing  the  war  vigorously  he  now  entered  but  he  returned  to  Scotland  about  1490. 
upon  measures  for  the  overthrow  of  the  and  attached  himself  to  the  eourt  of 
revolutionary  government,  issued  a  proc-  James  IV,  from  whom  he  received  a  pen- 
lamation,  in  which  he  promised  the  sion.  On  the  marriage  of  James  lY  to 
restoration  of  the  constitutional  mon-  Margaret  of  England,  l!)unbar  celebrated 
arcby  in  the  person  of  the  heir  to  the  the  event  in  a  poem  of  great  beautv,  enti- 
crown,  but  was  attacked  by  the  Ver-  tied.  The  ThrissU  and  the  Roi9.  His  pen- 
sallies  volunteers,  and  compelled  to  flee  aiou  was  ultimately  raised,  and  he  was 
(April  4,  1793).  The  convention  set  a  the  recipient  of  various  additional  ffratoi- 
price  of  S00,0()0  livres  upon  his  head,  ties,  though  he  appears  frequently  to  have 
At  first  he  retired  to  Brussels^  and  after  addressed  both  the  king  and  queen  for 
various  wanderings  found  a  final  refuge  a  benefice,  but  always  without  suocesa. 
in  England.  His  Memoirs,  written  by  After  Flodden  his  name  disappears  from 
himself,  appeared  in  1794;  an  enlarged  the  royal  accounts,  and  he  probably  died 
edition  in  1822.    He  was  also  the  author  about  1520.    His  works,  which  consist  of 


the  government  Tver,  about  15  miles  w.  tion,  were  nrst  collected  by  David  Lainc 
of  the  source  of  the  Volga,  falls  into  the   (Edinburgh,  1834). 

Gulf  of  Riga,  has  a  course  of  about  650  Smiblane  (^un'bUln),  an  old  episco- 
miles,  and  waters  the  seven  governments  •*'"^*'*"'"^  pal  city  of  Scotland,  in 
of  Tver,  Pskoff,  Vitebsk,  Mogileflf,  Vilna,  Perthshire,  6  miles  northwest  of  Stirling, 
Courland  and  Livonia,  draining  an  area  on  the  Allan.  The  ancient  cathedral, 
of  about  65.000  sq.  miles.  It  is  navigable  partly  in  ruins,  dates  from  the  twelfth 
for  a  considerable  distance,  but  is  frozen  century.  About  two  miles  from  the  town 
for  about  four  months  each  year.  the  indecisive  battle  of  Sherriffmuir  was 

'niiTinhnrcy  (dtt'ni-burg),  or  DviNA-  fought  in  1715,  between  the  royal 
xruuauuxg    bubo,  a  fortified  town  of  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  tke 
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Jacobites  under  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Pop.  Robert  Bruce,  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
2516.  the  English  in  1318.    Pop.  13.076. 

Duncan  (dun'kan),  Adam,  Viscount,  DundRS  (dun-das')  of  Abniston,  the 
n  Scottish  naval  officer,  was  -^  "■****«"»  name  of  a  family  several 
bom  in  Dundee,  in  1731;  died  in  1804.  members  of  which  held  a  conspicuous 
He  went  to  sea  when  young,  and  was  a  place  in  the  legal  and  political  history 
post-captain  in  1761.  In  the  following  of  Scotland. — Sib  James  Dundas,  the 
year  he  served  at  the  taking  of  Havana:  first  of  Amiston,  knighted  by  James  VI. 
and  in  1779  he  shared  in  the  victory  of  was  the  third  son  of  George  Dundas  of 
Admiral  Rodney  over  the  Spaniards.  In  Dundas,  a  descendant  of  the  Dunbars, 
1789  he  became  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  earls  of  March. — His  eldest  son,  Sib 
and  in  1794  vice-admiral  of  the  white  James,  was  member  of  parliament  for 
squadron.  The  following  year  he  was  Mid-Lothian,  and  was  appointed  one  of 
appointed  commander  of  the  North  Sea  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session 
fleet,  and  in  October,  1797,  won  a  bril-  (1662). — His  eldest  son  Robbbt  was 
liant  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet  off  also  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
Camperdown,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  Session,  and  filled  that  station  for  thirtv- 
with  the  title  of  Viscount  Duncan  and  a  seven  years.  He  died  in  1727. — His 
pension  of  £2000  a  year.  eldest  son  Robert  (1685-1753)   was  sue- 

Duncan  "^omas.  an  eminent  Scot-  cessively  solicitor-general  for  Scotland, 
^  tish  painter,  was  bom  in  lord-advocate,  member  of  parliament  for 
1807 ;  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1845.  He  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  dean  of  the 
studied  under  Sir  W.  Allan,  and  was  faculty  of  advocates.  In  1737  he  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Acad-  raised  to  the  bench,  and  on  the  death  of 
emy  in  1843.  His  principal  works  were  Lord-president  Forbes  of  Culloden,  in 
illustrative  of  Scottish  history  and  char-  1748,  he  was  appointed  his  successor, 
acter.  Among  the  best  known  of  them  His  eldest  son  Kobebt  (1713-87)  also 
are :  The  Abdication  of  Mary,  Queen  of  attained  to  the  positions  of  lord-advocate, 
SooU:  Anne  Page  ana  Slender;  Prince  and  lord-president  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
Charles  Edtoard  and  the  Highlanders  sion. — His  brother,  Hbnbt  Dundas,  Vis- 
entering  Edinburgh  after  Prestonpans;  count  Melville,  distinguished  states- 
Charles  Edward  asleep  in  a  Cave  after  man.  born  in  1741;  died  in  1811.  He 
Culloden:  The  Martyrdom  of  John  Broton  obtained  the  post  of  solicitor-general  in 
of  Prieaihill,  etc.  His  portraits  are  very  1773,  that  of  lord-advocate  in  1775,  and 
highly  esteemed.  was  made  joint  keeper  of  the  signet  for 

DnTlGRnsbv  Head  (dun'kans-bi),  a  Scotland  in  1777.  In  1782  he  was  ap- 
j^uuvauDMjr  .u.^c»«a  promontory  in  pointed  treasurer  of  the  navy  and  mem- 
Caithness-shire,  Scotland,  forming  the  K.  ber  of  the  privy-council;  and  from  that 
s.  eztremitv  of  the  Scottish  mainland,  1%  time  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  Pitt 
miles  s.  of  John  o*  Groat's  House,  and  measures,  and  had  supreme  influence  in 
18^   N.  by  E.   of  Wick.      Close  by  the   Scotland.      Among  other  offices  he  held 

? promontory  are  two  insulated  rocks,  of  that  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty;  and 
antastic  form  and  great  height,  called  the  in  1805,  he  was  impeached  before  the 
Stacks  of  Duncansby,  which  in  spring  House  of  Lords  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
and  summer  are  covered  with  sea-fowl.  demeanors  in  his  former  office  of  treas- 
T)i|<||/iigd  (^un'si-ad),  The,  a  celebrated  urer  of  the  navy,  but  was  finally  ac- 
xruuvxa^A  satirical  poem  by  Pope,  in  quitted.  He  was  created  Viscount  Mel- 
which  he  gibbets  his  critics  and  foes,  ville  in  1801.  a  title  still  borne  by  his 
The  first  three  books  were  published  in   direct  descendant. 

1728,  the  fourth  book,  or  New  Dunciad,  Dundee  (dun-d6'),  a  city  and  seaport 
appeared  In  1742,  with  illustrations  by  •^»*"**^^  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
Scriblerus  and  notes  variorum.  Cibber  of  Forfar,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
was  later  substituted  for  Theobald  as  Firth  of  Tay,  about  8  miles  from  the 
the  hero;  and  among  others  who  figured  open  sea,  37  miles  K.  n.  b.  of  Edin- 
in  the  sanre  were  Ambrose  Philips,  Black-  burgh ;  in  population  the  tiiird  town 
more,  Bentley,  Defoe,  Dennis,  Shadwell,  in  Scotland.  It  stretches  along  the 
Settle,  etc.  Tay    from    east    to    west,    and    of  late 

Ilnndftlk  (dun-dak'),  a  seaport  of  years  has  been  greatly  extended  in 
j/ui&uaxjk  Ireland,  capital  of  the  both  directions.  The  more  recently 
county  of  Louth,  on  Castletown  Biver,  formed  streets  are  spacious  and  hand- 
about  2  miles  above  its  mouth  in  Dundalk  some,  but  most  of  those  of  more  an- 
Bay.  Its  principal  manufactures  are  cient  date  are  narrow  and  irregularly 
ropes  and  castings;  the  trade  chiefly  in  built  The  most  conspicuous  building  is 
cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  is  ex-  St  Mary's  Tower,  or  the  Old  Steeple,  as 
tensive.    Here  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of  it   is   popularly    called,    156    feet    high, 
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erected  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  1800  he  was  appointed  to  the  Speedy 
century,  and  to  which  three  modern  paro-  sloop-of-war  of  fourteen  guns,  and  in  the 
chial  churches  have  been  built  in  form  course  of  thirteen  months  captured  over 
of  a  cathedral,  the  nave,  choir  and  tran-  fifty  vessels,  but  was  at  last  captured 
sept,  respectively,  forming  a  separate  himself.  In  1805,  while  in  command  of 
church.  Among  public  buildings  are:  the  PdUas  frigate,  he  took  some  rich 
the  town  hall,  several  public  halls,  the  prizes,  and  for  the  next  four  years  in 
high  school,  exchange,  infirmary,  lunatic  the  ImpirieuBe  performed  remarkable  ex- 
asyluni,  Albert  Institute  and  free  library,  ploits  in  cutting  out  vessels,  storming 
etc  The  chief  educational  institution  batteries,  destroying  signals,  etc.  On 
is  the  University  College,  open  to  both  his  return  to  England  he  entered  parlia- 
sexes,  whose  first  session  opened  in  1883.  ment,  and  bv  his  attacks  on  the  abuses 
Dundee  has  several  public  parks  and  of  the  naval  administration  made  him- 
recreation  grounds  and  a  good  supply  self  obnoxious  to  the  authorities.  He 
of  water.  The  town  has  long  been  cele-  gave  further  offense  by  charging  Lord 
brated  for  its  textile  manufactures,  par-  Gambler,  his  superior  officer,  with  neg- 
ticularly  those  of  the  coarser  descrip-  lect  of  duty  (which  was  true)  ;  by  de- 
tiona  of  linen,  and  it  is  now  the  chief  nouncing  the  abuses  of  the  prize-courts 
seat  of  the  linen  trade  in  Scotland  and  and  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  oc 
of  the  jute  trade  in  Great  Britain,  there  war.  His  enemies  succeeded,  in  1814,  in 
being  a  great  number  of  mills  and  fac>  convicting  him  on  a  charge — since  proved 
tories  engaged  in  the  spinning  and  weav-  to  be  false — of  originating  a  rumor,  for 
ing  of  flax,  jute  and  hemp.  Shipbuild-  speculative  purposes,  that  Napoleon  had 
ing  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  there  abdicated.  He  was  expelled  from  parlia- 
are  large  engineering  establishments,  etc  ment,  deprived  of  all  his  honors,  im- 
Another  branch  of  business  is  the  north-  prisoned  for  a  year,  and  fined  £1000. 
ern  seal  and  whale  fishery.  Dundee  is  The  electors  of  Westminster  immediately 
also  famous  for  its  marmalade  and  other  paid  his  fine  and  reelected  him,  but  he 
preserves  and  confectionery.  The  ship-  had  to  remain  in  prison  till  the  expira- 
ping  accommodation  includes  five  large  tion  of  his  sentence.  In  1818  he  took 
wet  docks,  with  a  connected  tidal  harbor  service  in  the  Chilean  navy,  his  exploits 
and  graving  docks.  The  railway  facili-  greatly  aiding  the  national  independence 
ties  of  Dundee  were  greatly  increased  in  of  that  country,  as  well  as  soon  after  of 
1878  by  the  opening  of  a  bridge  across  Brazil.  In  1832  he  was  restored  to  his 
the  Tay;  but  on  December  28,  1879,  rank  in  the  British  navy.  In  1831,  by 
the  bridge  was  destroyed  in  a  vio-  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  succeeded 
lent  storm,  when  about  100  people  in  a  to  the  name  and  title  of  Earl  of  Dun- 
train  in  the  act  of  crossing  lost  their  donald ;  in  1841  he  became  vice-admiral 
lives.  A  new  bridge,  to  replace  the  one  of  the  blue;  in  1848  he  was  appointed 
destroyed,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  June,  commander-in-chief  of  the  North  Amer- 
1887;  it  is  a  very  substantial  structure  ica  and  West  India  station;  and  in 
about  two  miles  in  length.  Dundee  was  1851  and  1854,  respectively,  he  became 
made  a  royal  burgh  by  William  the  Lion,  vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and  rear-ad- 
was  twice  in  the  possession  of  the  Eng-  miral  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  did 
lish  under  Edward  I,  and  was  as  often  much  to  promote  the  adoption  of  steam 
retaken  by  Wallace  and  Bruce.  In  1645  and  the  screw  propellor  in  warships.  He 
it  was  besieged,  taken,  and  sacked  by  wrote  an  autobiography,  which,  though  left 
the  Duke  of  Montrose;  and  six  years  incomplete,  is  a  most  interesting  work, 
afterwards  it  was  stormed  bv  Monk,  DnnA^n  (dun-«Min),  capital  of  the 
when  a  great  number  of  its  inhabitants  •^»*"^*****  provincial  district  of  Otago. 
were  put  to  death.  In  1888  it  was  raised  New  Zealand,  and  the  most  important 
by  royal  grant  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  commercial  town  in  the  colony,  stands  at 
Pop.  169,400.  the  upper  extremity  of  an  arm  of  the 
UtiTiflAA  John  Grahaic  or  Clavk&-  sea,  about  9  miles  from  its  port.  Port 
liuiiucui  HOUSE,  Viscount.  See  Gra-  Chalmers,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
ham.  __  railway.  Though  founded  in  1848,  its 
T^TiTt/lATiolfl  (dun-don'ald),  Thomas  more  rapid  progress  dates  only  from 
xrunuuiuiiu.  Cochrane,  tenth  Earl  1861,  when  extensive  gold-fields  discov- 
OF,  a  British  admiral,  was  born  in  Lan-  ered  in  Otago  attracted  a  large  inflnx  of 
arkshire  in  1775;  died  in  1860.  At  the  population.  It  is  well  paved,  lighted 
age  of  eighteen  he  embarked  with  his  with  gas,  and  has  a  good  supply  of 
uncle,  then  Captain,  and  afterwards  Sir  water.  There  are  many  handsome  build- 
Alexander  Cocnrane,  in  the  Hind,  of  ings,  both  public  and  private;  the 
twenty-eight  guns,  and  soon  distinguished  municipal  bufldings,  the  poet-office,  hos- 
himself  by  his  daring  and  gallantry.    In  pital,  lunatic  asylum,  government  ofioei. 
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university,    high    schools,    the    new  Dun-flsTl     ^  name  in  the  United  States 
eum,    several    banks    (especially    the  •*'****'  ■**"**>   for  cod  cured  by  being  split 


the 

museum,        _   .  _  _  _   „    . 

Bank  of   New   Zealand),   the  athenaeum  open,  partially  salted,  piled  up  in  a  dark 

and  mechanics'  institute,  the  freemasons'  place  under  salt-grass  or  hay,  and  then 

hall,    two    theaters,    etc.       Wool   is    the  closely    packed;   named   from    their   dun 

staple     export.       Several     woolen     and  color. 

other   manufactories   are    now   in    exist-  DTiTKyg'n'nATi    (dun-gan'un) ,  a  town  of 

iiUUgaunoil    ireland.  County  ^rone, 
35  miles  west  by  south  of  Belfast.    It  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  earthenware. 
Pop.  3694. 
BnTi^arT^Tir    (dCn-gar-p($r'),    an    In- 

?ut&na;  area,  1440  sq.  miles.;  pop.  100,- 
03. — DuNOARPUB  is  also  the  name  of  the 
chief  town  and  residence  of  the  mahara- 
wal  of  the  state.  Pon.  6094. 
DTlTiaM.rvan  (dun-gar'van),  a  seaport 
xrung^arvan  ^^  Ireland,  County  Wa- 
terford,  on  the  Bay  of  Dungarvan,  much 
resorted  to  for  sea-bathing.  The  harbor 
is  shallow,  and  the  trade  depends  al- 
most entirely  on  agricultural  produce. 
Pop.  4850. 

Dune  Beetle,  f  °*™®  ^^pV^^  *^  % 

^ u.ug  .vvv WAV)    YsLTge    number     of 

coleopterous  insects  of  the   Lamellicom 

family    (or    that    family    in    which    the 

antennae    terminate    usually    in    laterid 

leaflets)  from  their  habit  of  burying  their 

ei  -  eggs    in   dung.      The    OeotrUpet    steroo- 

ei  ,  roritftf,  *  dor  *  or  '  shard-borne  *  beetle,  and 

a]  I  the  ScarahiBus  aaoer,  or  sacred  beetle  of 

pj  »  the  Egyptians,  are  examples. 

ot .      ,_    —    1  Sunfirenesa    (dunj-nes^),  a  low  head- 

from  Port  Chalmers  vessels  drawing  16  &  land  on  the  s.  coast  of 

feet  can  now  ascend  to  Dunedin  at  low  Kent*  10^   miles  8.  E.  of  Rye;  has  a 
water.    Pop.  (1911)  64,237.  lighthouse  with  fixed  light 

Dnnes  (d^^^)*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  >^^d  accu-  DmiVeld.  (dun-keld'),  a  small  town  of 
^^  mulated  on  the  seacoast  of  •^•***^^***  Scotland,  on  the  Tay,  about 
Holland,  Britain,  Spain  and  other  coun-  14  miles  north  by  west  from  Perth ;  pop. 
tries,  in  some  places  encroaching  on  and  586.  It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and 
covering  what  once  was  cultivated  land,  from  850,  when  Kenneth  I  removed 
but  in  others  serving  as  a  natural  bar-  the  remains  of  St.  Columba  from  lona 
rier  to  protect  the  country  from  the  de-  to  a  church  which  he  had  built  here,  be- 
structive  encroachments  of  the  sea.  came  the  metropolitan  see  of  Scouand, 

IVnTifprmliiiA  (dun-ferlln),  a  royal  till  supplanted  by  St  Andrews.  The 
.ulULLCrmuuc  t„pgh  of  Scotland,  choir  of  the  ancient  cathedral  is  stiU 
county  of  Fife  3  miles  N.  of  the  Firth  used  as  the  parish  church.  Near  it  is 
of  Forth,  and  13  northwest  of  Edin-  Dunkeld  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
burgh.  The  streets,  though  narrow,  are  Athol,  the  grounds  of  which  are  the  finest 
well  built  Dunfermline  was  early  a  fa-  and  most  extensive  in  Scotland. 
Yorite  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  DunkerS  (dun'kers),  or  Tunkers.  a 
and  here  were  bom  David  II.  James  •»'»***'^*'*»  religious  sect  in  the  United 
I,  Charles  I  and  his  sister  Elizabeth.  States,  founded  in  Schwartzenau,  Oer- 
The  Benedictine  abbey  founded  by  many,  in  1708,  and  which  takes  its  name 
Malcolm  Canmore  (1070)  is  now  repre-  from  the  Ger.  ItinAren,  to  dip,  from  their 
sented  chiefly  by  the  Abbey  Church,  un-  mode  of  baptizing  converts.  They  reject 
demeath  the  pulpit  of  which  are  the  infant  baptism;  use  great  plainness  of 
remains  of  King  Robert  Bruce.  Dun-  dress  and  language;  refuse  to  take  oaths 
fermline  early  took  the  lead  in  the  manu-  or  to  fight ;  and  anoint  the  sick  with  oil 
facture  of  table  linen,  and  is  still  in  order  to  effect  their  recovery,  depend- 
unrivaled  by  any  other  town  in  the  king-  ing  on  this  unction  and  prayer,  and  reject- 
dom.  There  are  collieries  in  the  neigh-  ing  the  use  of  medicine.  Every  brother  is 
borhood.    Pop.  25,250.  allowed  to  speak  in  the  congregation,  and 
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their  best  speaker  is  usually  set  apart  England,  county  of  Essex.  The  latter  is 
as  their  minister.  They  all  emigrated  to  remarkable  for  the  ancient  custom,  re- 
the  United  States,  where  they  are  found  cently  revived,  of  giving  a  flitch  of  bacon 
in  nearly  everv  State.  to  any  couple  who,  a  year  and   a   day 

Dunkirk  C^^n-kirk';  flench,  Dun-  after  their  marriage,  could  swear  that 
j#u.uxkj.xjx  ikergae),  a  seaport  town  of  they  had  neither  quarreled  nor  repented. 
France,  department  Nord,  at  the  en-  DnnTnore  (dun-m6r'),  a  town  of 
trance  of  the  Strait  of  Dover,  surrounded  A'*""*^"*^  Lackawanna  County,  Penn- 
by  walls,  and  otherwise  defended  bv  forts  sylvania,  2  miles  from  Scranton.  It 
and  outworks.  It  has  several  fine  derives  its  prosperity  chiefly  from  the 
churches,  a  college,  a  public  library  and  anthracite  coal  minen  which  are  worked 
a  gallery  of  paintings;  manufactures  of  in  the  vicinity,  but  has  silk  and  other 
earthenware,  leather,  soap,  starch,  ropes;  industries.  Pop.  17,615. 
sugar-refineries,  breweries,  distilleries,  'nnnTiAf  TTaciiI  (dun'et),  a  bold  rock 
etc.  It  was  a  fortified  place  in  the  mid-  ^^^}^^^^  XLcau  promontory  in  Caith- 
dle  ages  and  the  scene  of  many  contests  ness,  with  sandstone  cliffs  100  to  900  feet 
between  the  Spaniards  and  E^ench.  Pop.  high,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the 
(1906)  86,767;  with  suburbs,  .60,000.  mainland    of    Scotland,    crowned    b/    a 

Dnnkirk  (dun'kurk),  a  city  of  Ghau-  lighthouse  visible  at  a  distance  of  25 
^MUAAAA    ^uqua^  Q^^^  j^g^  Tork,  on  miles. 

Lake  Erie,  41  miles  B.  w.  of  Buffalo.  DnnTinffor  HfliitV  (dun-ofar),  an 
It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  with  protect-  -"UMlOXXar  uasUC  extensive  rnin 
ing  breakwater.  It  is  situated  on  the  on  the  coast  of  Kincardineshire,  Scotland, 
Lake  Shore,  Pennsylvania,  Nickel  Plate,  on  a  precipitous  rock  rising  from  the 
Erie  and  D.  A,  V.  railroads.  It  has  con-  sea.  It  dates  from  the  close  of  the  four- 
siderable  trade  with  the  other  lake  ports  teenth  century,  and  was  long  the  stiong- 
and  has  a  variety  of  industries,  including  hold  of  the  Keiths,  earls  maiischaL  Dur- 
the  plant  of  the  American  Locomotive  ing  the  commonwealth  this  castle  was  se- 
Company,  one  of  the  largest  locomotive  lected  for  the  preservation  of  the  Scottish 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  world.  Pop.  regalia ;  and  in  1685  it  was  used  as  a 
17,221.  _  state   prison   for   Covenanters.      It   was 

Dnnlin  (dunlin),  a  British  bird  dismantled  in  1720. 
«#»uuu&  (ff^nffa  variabilis),  a  species  Tln-nnia  (dft-nwft),  Jean,  Count  of 
of  sandpiper,  occurring  in  vast  flocks  •^»***'W*o  Orleans  and  of  Lonnieville; 
along  sandy  shores.  It  is  about  8  inches  a  French  hero,  natural  son  of  Louis, 
in  length  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  bom  in  1402 ;  died  in 
extremity  of  the  tail,  and  its  plumage  1468.  Dunois  made  the  name  'Bastard 
undergoes  marked  variations  in  summer  of  Orleans '  illustrious  by  his  military 
and  winter,  the  back  passing  from  black  exploits.  He  began  his  career  with  the 
with  reddish  edges  to  each  feather  to  an  defeat  of  Warwick  and  Suffolk,  whom  he 

Sursued  to  Paris.  Beine  besieged  by  the 
Snglish,  he  defended  Orleans  untU  re- 
lieved by  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  In  1450 
he  had  completely  freed  France  from  the 
English,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  title 
of  ^deliverer  of  his  country,'  the  countv 
of  Longueville.  and  the  diiniity  of  high 
chamberlain  of  France. 

Dunquerque  JilJ^Jg''**^-    ^  ""^ 

Duns    John,    commonly    called    Diiiit 

Dunlin  (Trin^  vario6a<ff).  a/uoxoy   8ootus,    an    eminent    scholastic 

ashen  gray,  and  the  breast  from  mottled  f^ne,  born  in  1265  or  1276,  but  whether 

bUck    to    pure    white.      The    American  in  Englan^  Scotiand  or  Ireland  is  un- 

TrStaa   al^na  is  a   frequent   visitor  to  f«rt*"»-     ?®  JT^l  *^°"H^  ^^^V^'^'S* 

Scotfand,  and  there  is  wme  ground  for  feto    an    institution    belonging    to    the 

beUeving  that  these  large  birds  are  merely  Franciscan  Wars  at  Newcwtle,  whence 

varieties  of  the  dunlin.  Je  was  sent  to  Merton  ^C^Uege,  Oxford. 

DnTiInn  (dun-lop'),   a  parish  of  Ayr-  In  1301  he  was  appointed  ^vmity  pro- 

JJUniop  ^gijjj.^    Scotland;   w  h  i  c  h   has  fessor  at  Oxford,   and  the  fame  of  his 

given  its  name  to  an  esteemed  variety  of  learning    and    talents    drew    crowds    of 

cheese.  scholars  from  all  parts.    In  1304  be  went 

TVnTiTnnw  (dun-mou'),  GlEAT  and  to  Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor 
*'*"*^"^     LiTTUB,    two    villages    of  and  regsnt  in  the  theological  schools,  in 
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which  situation  he  acquired  the  title  of  tinal  canal,  the  first  of  the  smaller  in- 
'  the  subtle  doctor.'  Duns  opposed  testines,  so  called  because  its  length  is 
Thomas  Aouinas  on  the  subject  of  grace  about  twelve  fingers'  breadth  (Lat 
and  free-will;  and  hence  the  Scotists  are  duodeni,  by  twelves), 
opposed  to  the  Thomiais.  Duns  was  the  DnDanlonT)  (d^'P^l^)*  F£lix  An- 
apostle  of  realism,  which  was  opposed  to  •*'»*l'«""^*'»*F  toine  Philibert,  French 
the  systems  of  nominalism  and  conceptu-  prelate,  bom  at  St  F^liz.  in  Savoy,  in 
alism  promulgated  by  the  other  sections  1802;  became  a  French  subject  by 
into  which  the  schoolmen  were  divided,  naturalization  in  1838;  died  at  Paris  in 
He  died,  it  is  said,  at  Cologne  in  1306,  1878.  He  was  ordained  in  1825,  ap- 
leaving  behind  him  numerous  works.  pointed  professor  of  theology  at  the  Sor- 

TlriTiaiTigTiA  (dun-sin-&n'),  a  hill  in  bonne  in  1841,  and  Bishop  of  Orleans  in 
lyUlUUUaiLC  Scotland,  one  of  the  Sid-  1849.  From  that  time  he  took  a  prom- 
laws,  altitude  1012  feet,  about  7  miles  inent  part  in  all  the  political  and  relig- 
N.  E.  of  Perth,  with  vestiges  of  a  hill  fort  ious  discussions  in  France.  He  belonged 
locally  called  Macbeth's  Castle.  to  the  Galilean  party,  but  submitted  to 

Dnnstftble  (dun'sta-bl),  a  town  of  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  the  vati- 
^^^  Kngland,   county  of  Bed-  can;  and  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for 

ford,  32  miles  northwest  of  London.     It  free  education. 

was  an  important  Roman  station,  and  D-nTileix  (dA-Pl&)t  Joseph,  a  French 
had  a  nalace  and  a  priory  founded  by  •*'»*F**'*^  leader  in  India,  bom  in 
Henry  I.  Part  of  the  latter  is  used  as  1697;  died  in  1763.  He  accumulated  a 
the  parish  church.  Dunstable  is  famous  fortune  by  commercial  operations  in  In- 
fer its  manufactures  of  straw-plait  dia,  and  in  1742  was  smpointed  governor 
Pop.  (1911)  8062.  of  Pondicherry  for  the  French  East  India 

SnilstRIl  (duQ's^i^)*  St-»  ^^  Anglo-  Company.  He  formed  the  project  of 
A/uaxoiicu&  gi^jQn  divijie  and  statesman,  founding  a  French  empire  in  India,  and 
was  bom  at  Glastonbury  in  925 ;  died  at  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  Carnatic 
Canterbury  in  988.  As  a  youth  he  was  partly  by  conquest  and  partly  by  political 
remarkable  for  his  learning  and  his  skill  intrigue.  He  was  opposed  by  Clive,  and 
in  music,  painting,  carving  and  working  a  long  string  of  British  successes  caused 
in  metals.  He  entered  the  Benedictine  the  complete  overthrow  of  all  his  plans, 
order,  became  an  anchorite,  at  Glaston-  T)|iT)ATit  (dft-pdn),  Piebbe,  a  French 
bury,  and  in  945  was  made  abbot  bv  *'**Fviiw  ^  writer,  was  born  at  Ly- 
King  Edmund.  After  the  death  of  Ed-  ons  in  1821;  died  at  St  £tienne  (Loire) 
mund,  Edred,  the  next  king,  made  him  in  1870.  He  was  educated  by  his  sodfather, 
his  prime  minister  and  principal  director  a  priest,  and  began  to  write  and  compose 
in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  songs  at  an  early  age.  After  issuing  a 
the  reign  of  Edwy  he  was  banished,  but  volume  of  poems  in  1844  he  went  to 
was  recalled  by  Edgar,  and  made  Arch-  Paris  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  office 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  again  of  the  secretary  of  the  Institute.  Some 
deprived  of  power  on  the  accession  of  of  his  songs,  such  as  Song  of  Bread  and 
Ethelred   in   978,   and   devoted    the  last  Sotiff  of  the  Workers,  had  a  Socialistic 

Sears  of  his  life  to  his  diocese  and  the  ring  which  proved  obnoxious  to  the  gov- 
terary  and  artistic  pursuits  of  his  emment  which  came  into  power  in  De- 
earlier  days.  He  did  much  to  improve  cember,  1852.  He  was  arrested,  im- 
education  and  to  raise  the  standing  and  prisoned  and  condemned  to  be  banished 
character  of  the  priesthood.  The  old  for  seven  years ;  but  his  release  was  soon 
biographies  of  him  have  all  a  large  leg-  procured.  His  poems  have  been  collected 
enoary  element  under  the  titles  Cahiere  de  ChansonSt  La 

Duodecimal  System  \^^^^'it  ¥Xe  ^r^l&.  Mi  wlt^^Jl^Sf'SS: 
ra  V'^?.^'  S)rSlS?«fe  r:  ^VO^^  de  Nemonw  ^^^^^^^ 

term  applied  to  an  arithmetical  method  of  Samitel,  a  French  political  economist, 
ascertaining  the  number  of  square  feet,  bom  at  Paris  in  1739;  died  in  America 
etc.,  in  a  rectangular  area  or  surface,  in  1817.  He  early  gained  a  reputation 
whose  sides  are  given  in  feet,  inches  and  for  his  writings  on  commerce  and  polit- 
lines.  ical  economy,  and  was  epiployed  by  Tnr- 

DnnilikAiniA  (dtl-o-des'i-m6 ;  often  con-  got  and  Vergennes  in  the  public  service. 
xruuacuimu  ^racted  12mo)  is  that  During  the  ministry  of  Calonne  he  he- 
form  of  volume  in  which  each  leaf  forms  came  councilor  of  state,  and  in  1787 
a  twelfth  part  of  the  sheet  was   secretary   to   the   Assembly   of  the 

Duodenum  (dtl-o-de'num).  the  com-  Notables.  He  was  twice  president  of  the 
a#u.vu«/uiuu.  mencement   of   the   intes-  National  Assembly.     Danng  the  revolu- 
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tion  he  opposed  the  extreme  republicans,  DnrRmen    (d^-r&'men),     the     name 

and   escaped   the   guillotine  narrowly  at  •^•**«'«****^**    given  by  botanists  to   the 

the     downfall     of     Robespierre.       From  central  wood  or  heart-wood  in  the  trunk 

1798  to  1802  he  was  in  America,  and  on  of  an  exogenous  tree.     It  is  more  solid 

his  return  to  France  he  refused  all  pub-  than  the  newer  wood  that  surrounds  it, 

lie  office.     He  finally  returned  to  Amer-  from   the  formation  of  secondary  layers 

ica  in   1815.      Among  his   writings   are  of  cellulose  in  the  wood  cells. 

PMlosophie  de  V Universe  Vis  de  Turgoi,  DuroTiGA  (dft-r&^s),  a  river  of  France 

and  a  translation  of  Ariosto.  *^uj.ci.**\^^   which   rises  in   the  Gottiaa 

Slinnel    (diip'l),  a  fortified  village  in  Alps  and  after  a  course  of  over  215  miles 

a/u|r^^x    ^jjg     province     of     Schleswig,  joins    the    Rhone    about    4    miles    below 

Prussia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Little  Belt.  Avignon.    Though  not  navigable  it  serves 

The  place  is  of  considerable  strategical  for  irrigation  purposes, 

importance,   and   has  been   the  scene  of  D-nrand  (^fi'^V)*    Alice    M.    G.    H., 

some  severe  struggles  between  the  Danes,  •*'"•*«*"'**   novelist,     known    under     the 

to  whom  it  formerly  belonged,  and   the  pen  name  of  Henry  GrevUle.     She  was 

Germans.     It  was  captured  by  the  Prus-  born   at   Paris   in   1842 ;   died   in    1902. 

sians   in   1864,    after   a   siege   and   bom-  Her  best  tales  are  of  Russian  life,  most 

bardment     which      lasted      nearly      two  of  them  having  been  translated  into  En^- 

months.  lish.     They  include  Do^ta,  La  Prinoesse 

Dii'niiTH'rP'n    (^  ^'P  ^'^'^  f  &  Q)  *     OniL-  Ogherof,  Fidelka  and  many  others. 

xrupujmicu   u^^me.  Baron,  a  French  'QiiranffO   (dti-ran'g6),    a    town    of 

surgeon  and   anatomist;    born   in  1777;  •'•""•"■S^    Mexico,  capital  of  the  state 

died  at  Paris,  in  1835.     He  became  in  of  Durango,  about  500  miles  N.  w.  of  Mez- 

1803t   second,  and  in  1815  first  surgeon  ico,  on  an  elevation  6845  feet  abore  the 

to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Paris.    The  professor-  sea.     It  is  well  built,  has  a  cathedral,  a 

ship  of  surgery   to   the  medical  faculty,  mint,  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woden 

conferred    upon    him    in    1813,    was    ex-  goods,    leather,    etc.      Pop.    31,092. — ^The 

changed  in  181S  for  a  clinical  lectureship  state    (area,  3iB,009  sq.  miles)   is  partly 

in  the  above  hospital.     In  1823  he  was  mountainous   and  unproductive,   but   hsia 

appointed  first  physician  to  Louis  XVIII,  valuable    gold,    silver    and    iron    mines 

and   retained   the   same   situation    under  and  also  fertile  tracts.     Pen.  370^294. 

Charles  X.     lie  was  considered  the  first  DnrailffO    <^ounty  seat  of  La  Plata  Co., 
French    surgeon    of    his    day;    he    made  "•**bvj  Colorado,    on    Las    Animas 

important    discoveries    in    morbid    anat-  River  and  the  Denver  and  Rio   Grand* 

omy.  Railroad.     Has  smelting  plant,  coal  and 

T^TinTiAaTi*    (dti-k&n),    a    borough    of  coke   industries,   gold   and    silver    mines, 

xruqucsac     Allegheny     Co.,     Pennsyl-  farming,  stock  raising,  etc.    Pop.  6200. 

yania.  12  miles  s.  e.  of  Pittsburgh.     It  DnroTit  (^a-raaf ),    a    dtv    of    Bryan 

has  blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  etc.   Pop.  *'***"•**•  Co.,  Oklahoma,  19  miles  w.  K. 

15,727.  of  Denison,  Texas.     It  has  large  coalinf 

'nnnviAaTiA  (dA-kftn),   Abbaham,   a  and    coke    interests    and    smelting,    iron 

i/Uquesne  French    admiral,    bom    in  and  steel  works.     Pop.  5330. 

1610;  died  in  1688.     In  his  seventeenth  DnroTite  (dO-r&n't&),  Fbaivcesco, 

year  he  was  in  the  sea-fight  off  Rochelle,  *'•**"•**•«'    Italian    musician,     bom    in 

and    distinguished    himself    during    and  1684;  died  in  1755.     He  attained  a  high 

after  the  year  1637  in  the  war  against  degree  of  eminence  in  vocal  chnrcfa  music, 

Spain.    In  1647  he  commanded  the  expe-  and  he  trained  the  most  celebrated  mn- 

dition   against   Naples.     In   the   Sicilian  sical   masters  of  the  eighteenth  century 

war  he  thrice  defeated  the  combined  fleets  in   Naples — Pergolese,    Sacchini,    Picoini, 

of  Holland  and  Spain,  under  the  renowned  Guglielmi,  Jomelli,  etc. 

De  Ruyter.    After  he  had  reduced  Algiers  Dnrozzn      (do-rftt'sO),  anciently   Dyr- 

and   Genoa,   Louis   XIV   conferred   upon  ••^  "■*  «•«'«' ^      rhachium.  or  Gpidamnus,  a 

him  the  fine  estate  of  Bouchet,  and  made  seaport  in  the  principality  of  Albani.  Dur- 

it  a   marquisate,   with   the   title   of  Du-  ing  the  European  war  the  Italians  landed 

quesne.     He   was  a  Protestant   and   the  forces  at  Avlona  and  pushed  forward  to 

only   person   exempted   from   the  banish-  Durazzo  in  December,  1915.  In  February, 

ment  of  his  sect,  occasioned  by  the  repeal  1916,  the  Austro-Hungarians  captured  the 

of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  ^  port.    Pop.  (1914>  5500. 

TiTi/iTiAin  ^du-kwoin'>,  a  city  of  Perry  Tliirh5l.n     (dur-ban'),  or  Port  Natal, 

iJUqUOin  Q^^  Illinois.  77  miles  w.  of  -L^liroail      ^^^    ^^^j^^    p^^    of    Natal 

Cairo.    It  has  extensive  coaling  interestr  Union  of  South  Africa.     It  was  founded 

and  various  manufactures.    Pop.  6000.  in   1834   and   carries   on   a   considerable 

TVnro  Mflfpr  c  «  »..«;*,  trade.    It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Mai^ 

ilUra  maxer.  See  Bram,  .^jg^^j^g  ^j  ^jj^  interior.    Pop.  67342. 
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urbar  Durga 

nrliar  (<lui*"t>^)f  an  audience  room  native  town.  Profound  application  and 
"  in  the  palaces  of  the  native  sreat  facility  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
inces  of  India ;  hence,  a  general  re-  bis  art  were  the  characteristics  of  Dttrer, 
ption  by  a  prince  or  ruler.  A  mar-  and  enabled  him  to  exert  a  great  influ- 
ficent  durbar  was  held  on  December  12,  ence  on  German  art.  He  was  the  first 
^11,  when  King  George  Y  announced  in  Germany  who  taught  the  rules  of 
8    coronation  in  person.  perspective,    and    of    the    proportions   of 

Hren  (dtl'^ren),  a  town  of  Rhenish  the  human  figure.  He  not  only  made 
■^  rrussia,  on  the  right  bank  of  use  of  the  burin,  like  his  predecessors. 
iG  Koer,  16  miles  e.  by  N.  of  Aix-la-  but  was  also  among  the  first  to  practice 
tiapelle.  It  has  important  manufactures  etching.  He  invented  the  method  of 
'  woolens,  paper,  leather,  rails,  hard-  printing  woodcuts  with  two  colors. 
are,  etc»  and  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  Among  his  masterpieces  in  painting  arc 
L905)   2vJ270,  a  Crucifiwion^  Adam  and  Eve  and  Ado- 

liirer  (dfl'p^r),  Albebt,  a  German  ration  of  the  Magi,  and  portraits  of 
*"*''^  painter,  designer,  sculptor  and  Raphael,  Erasmus  and  Melanchthon, 
igraver  on  wood  and  metal,  born  at  who  were  his  friends.  Among  his  best 
uremberg  in  1471;  died  Uiere  in  1528.  engravings  on  copper  are  his  Fortune^ 
[is  father  was  a  skilful  goldsmith  of  Melancholy,  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise, 
[ungary.  In  1486  he  left  his  father's  St.  Hubert,  8t,  Jerome  and  the  Smaller 
■ade  and  became  an  apprentice  of  Mich-  Passion  (so  called),  in  sixteen  plates, 
el  Wohlgemuth,  then  the  best  painter  Among  his  best  engravings  on  wood  are 
I  Nuremberg.  Having  finished  his  stud-  the  Chreater  Passion  (so  called),  in 
*B,  he  entered  upon  his  *  wanderjahre,'   thirteen    plates ;    the    Smaller    Passion, 

with  the  frontispiece,  thirty-seven  pieces; 
the  Revelation  of  St,  John,  with  the 
frontispiece,  fifteen  plates;  the  Life  of 
Mary,  two  prints,  with  the  frontispiece. 
Dttrer  has  also  much  merit  as  a  writer, 
and  published  works  on  Human  Propor- 
tion, Fortification  and  the  Use  of  the 
Compass  and  Square, 
Duress  (^^'1*^8)1  ui  law,  restraint  or 
•^  compulsion,  is  of  two  kinds; 

duress  of  imprisonment,  which  is  im- 
prisonment or  restraint  of  personal  lib- 
erty; and  duress  by  menaces  or  threats 
{per  minas),  when  a  person  is  threat- 
ened with  loss  of  life  or  with  some  kind 
of  injury.  An  act  done  under  duress 
is  voidable  or  excusable. 
S'TTrfev  (<lui''fi)»  Thomas,  an  Enc- 
AiK-,*  nn«.,  vxx^j    j.glj       ^  j^j  ^.^  ^g  grand- 

^^'^^^  "^*^-  son  of  a  French  Protestant  refugee,  was 

be  usual  course  of  travels  of  a  German  born  at  Exeter  in  1653,  and  died  In  1723. 
routh.  On  his  return  to  Nuremberg  He  abandoned  law  for  literature,  and 
le  married  the  daughter  of  Hans  Frey.  wrote  a  large  number  of  comedies  of  a 
L  mechanic,  who  has  been  falsely  accused  licentious  character.  D'Urfey's  name  is 
or  centuries  of  embittering  his  life  and  now  principally  remembered  in  connection 
iringing  him  to  his  grave.  In  1505  he  with  his  Pills  to  Purpe  Melancholy,  a  col- 
vent  to  Venice  to  improve  himself  in  lection  of  songs  and  ballads,  partly  his 
lis  art  His  abilities  excited  envy  and  own,  and  many  of  them  coarse  or  licen- 
idmiration.  He  painted  the  Martyrdom  tious.  His  society  was  generally  courted 
)/  Bartholomew  for  St.  Mark's  Gnurch,  bv  the  witty,  and  be  enjoyed  the  favor 
which  painting  was  purchased  by  the  of  four  successive  monarchs. 
Bmperor  Rudolph  and  removed  to  Prague.  Dnr^o  (dur'gft),  a  Hindu  divinity,  one 
EJe  jU«o  traveled  to  Bologna,  to  improve  ■*'"'*  B*  of  the  names  given  to  the  con- 
oid Knowledge  of  perspective.  On  his  sort  of  Siva.  She  is  generally  repre- 
retum  to  Nuremberg  bis  fame  spread  sented  with  ten  arms.  In  one  nand  she 
[ar  and  wide.  Maximilian  I  appointed  holds  a  spear,  with  which  she  is  pie/cing 
tiim  his  court  painter,  and  Charles  V  Mahisha,  the  chief  of  the  demons,  the 
confirmed  him  in  this  ofllce.  All  the  ar-  killing  of  whom  was  her  most  famous 
tists  and  learned  men  of  his  time  hon-  exploit:  in  another  a  sword;  in  a  third 
ored  and  loved  hinii  and  for  many  years  the  hair  of  the  demon  chief;  and  in 
b^  wu  dnfe  of  the  chief  bVirgb^ri  of  bis  others,  the  trident   discus,  axe,  club  and 
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Durham  Bnmiast 

shield.  A  great  festival  in  her  honor,  the  chief  green  crops  turnips  and  potatoes. 
Durga  puja,  is  celebrated  annaally,  last-  The  cattle  are  esteemed  both  for  the 
ing  for  ten  days.  dairy  and  for  fattening.     In  connectioa 

with  the  commerce  of  tne  county  may  be 
noticed  its  foundries,  ironworks,  potter- 
ies, glasshouses,  iron  shipbuUding,  englD4> 
and  machine  works,  chemical  works,  etc. 
Pop.  (1911)  1.377.176. 
T)nr1isi.Tn  &  <^^^t  capital  of  Durham 
liurnani^  County.  North  Carolina,  20 
miles  N.  w.  of  Raleigh.  It  has  snuff  and 
tobacco  factories  and  other  industries. 
General  Johnston  surrendered  here,  April 
25,  1865.  to  General  Sherman,  an  erent 
which  practically  ended  the  Civil  war. 
Pop.  18,241. 

I)lirIlfl.III     ^<X)K   OF,   a  Latin   text  of 

■^     *    the     gospels      written      by 

Bishop  Eadfrith  of  Lindisfame,  with  an 

r  interlinear   Saxon  gloss,   finished   in    th? 

year  720.    It  is  now  kept  in  the  British 
Museum. 

DnrTiam  Eabl  of  (Gboroe  Lamb- 
IMUTUBJUf  TON) ^  'the  Father  of  Cana- 
dian Federation,'  bom  at  London  in  1792 : 
died  there  in  1840.  In  1838  he  was 
jy^jrg^  sent  to  Canada  to  readjust  matters  after 

«%      1  /^«',Jrr!\    •«  ^r.^^^t'  «««.«  ^#  ^^^  rebelUon  of  the  preceding  year.     His 

Durham  y°^iVi5°  *°5S^  #y*u:  report  to  the  British  government  was 
^-nHT  «#  fh.^jJ.^l^U'^^l!^h^^JJLl  n^^^de  the  basis  of  the  settlement  result- 
w^i^  StIimI®  fu   Jlr3!^\2t  ^l  ^Z«S  ^«  ^  the  Dominion  Act  of  1867. 

Wear,    which    is   crossed    here    by    four  •^      •     ciT^fvnw   n»     an    liSi^iAh 

bridge.  14  mUes  B.  of  Newcastle:     The  Durham,   i^r^nfd"  ?  of'  jK    ^Sfth 

CMtie,  the  cathedral  and  other  churches,  R^'of  Henry  I,  particularly  valuable 

SSJ?'?f«*''a'i,f°JlJin*/.hP„'„'2?°/.,5??SS2J  for  events  con^t^  with  the  k  of  Enf- 

S'm'?Jl.:*^he'^'u\.^e"Xr'll.e^'^r^«  'A.^''  "'"  """'^""^  '"  '°*'"  "' 

SSSS  *anr^t^"e'r  ^td^t '^t^'^T.  Duriail    ^^^^irJ^^'L^'^'J^ 

Si't%SSfJJM''}:tmeVho':"a»  k1Sb^3 

by  Jfalcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  in  1093.  ^^i°  are     follo^     b^ 
rAe  castle,  a  Uttle  north  of  the  cathe-  ?£?   ,"*      fidd    fruit 

^St^r^"l/Tl.*^w''in^&teH**A:  which 'iTof 'tte^  si^o, 

queror.     It  w  now  appropriated   to  the  ^    mftn'a   hAJid     and    ii 

tlniversity  of  Durham,  founded  in  1832,  %  favorite   food   of   th 

andmcorporated  in  1837.     Pop.   (1911)  ^f/eS^during^thf 

Durham, 

Sid"  Yorkshire,   with   the  North   Sea  on  "^'^  "jl  ^ffe^ive    uE 

the  east     Its  area  is  1015  sq.  miles,  of  SStrid    an^5    matter 

which   two-thirds   are   under  cultivation.  Jut  with  this  is  assod-  ^^""f  {Dyrio  aib^ 

The   western   portion   of   the   county   is  ated  the  most  delicious  <**»«•)• 

hilly,  enclosing  fertile  valleys,  the  eastern  flavor,  which  places  it,  notwitiistanding 

portion  is  more  level,  and  the  center  con-  the  odor,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  in  the 

tains   extensive   coal   fields.     Lead,   Iron  foremost  place  among  tropical  fruits, 

and  millstones  are  also  produced.     The  Thirrnililt    (dur'mast),  a  species  of  oak, 

chief  grain  «rops  are  wheat  and  oats;  the  *''"***»«''    Querou$  «Mta$|lor%  or  mo 
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Dnroc  Dutch  Oven 

cording  to  some,  Q.  pubescent,  so  closely  London.     She  avoided   all"  make-up  asd 

mQied  to  the  common  oak    (Q.   Rohur)  ner   art   depended   more  on  sympathetic* 

as  to  be  reckoned  only  a  variety  of  it  msight  and  poignant  intellectuality  cHa^i 

Its   wood    is,    however,    darker,    heavier  on    the    usual    theatrical    emotionalism, 

and    more    elastic,    less    easy    to    split.  Her  most  famous  plays  included  La  Datn^ 

not    BO    easy    to    break,    yet    the    least  auw  camSUas,   Sudermann's  Magda,   and 

difficult   to   bend.      It  is  highly   valued,  d'Annunzio's   La   Oiiid   moria.   La    Gio^ 

therefore^    by    the    builder   and    cabinet-  eonda  and  Franoesca  da  Rimini,    She  re^ 

maker.  tired  in  1914. 

ThirAA  (dft-rok),  Michel  G^babd  Diiflfti^l ilnrf  (d(ks'sel-dorf ) ,  a  town  ol 
nUIQQ  tjHBiSTOPHK,  Duke  of  Friuli,  -^'USSeiaon  i»ruggia^  j^'the  Rhenish 
a  distinguished  general  under  Bonaparte,  province,  beautifully  situated  among  villas 
was  bom  at  Pont-&-Mous8on  in  1772;  and  gardens  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
killed  in  1813,  at  the  battle  of  Bautzen.  Rhine,  22  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Cologne,  one  of 
He  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  the  handsomest  towns  in  the  valley  of 
in  the  Italian  and  Egyptian  campaigns,  the  Rhine.  It  is  a  great  focus  of  rail- 
In  1805  he  was  made  grand-marshal  of  way  and  steamboat  communication,  and 
the  palace ;  and  was  frequently,  employed  has  a  number  of  handsome  public  build- 
in  diplomatic  missions,  though  he  still  ings,  and  several  remarkable  churches, 
took  his  full  share  in  the  wars  of  France  Among  the  public  institutions  particular 
till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  notice  is  due  to  the  Academy  of  Art, 
creat  favorite  of  Napoleon,  and  was  founded  in  1767  by  the  Elector  Theodore, 
killed  by  bis  side.  and  afterwards  directed  by  Cornelius, 
"nnrrft^  floo  n\^L0,^  Schadow,  Bendemann,  etc.  It  has  the 
liurra.    »ee  Vhurra.  ^^^^j.   ^^  j^^^^j^^   founded   a   school   of 

Diirrenstein  (dAr'en-stIn),  a  village  painting,  which  takes  the  name  of  DUs- 
.A/uAx^uou^xu  in  Lower  Austria,  on  seldorf,  and  has  had  a  large  number  of 
the  Danube,  41  miles  west  bv  north  of  distinguished  pupils.  The  industries 
Vienna.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  emorace  iron,  cotton,  leather,  tobacco, 
in  which  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  im-  carpets,  chemicals,  objects  of  art,  etc, 
prisoned  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  on  his  and  the  trade  is  large.  Pop.  (1910) 
return  from  Palestine,  1192.  857,702. 

l>«^y    ^;^l'  .SrSu<5tio^^t  »^»*-^'and.    a^  Bn^ui. 

bom  at  Paris  in  1811.    He  was  appointed  Dntch.  (^^<^^)t  ^^  people  and  language 

successively    teacher   of    history    in    the  *'**''^**  of  Holland  or  the  Netherlands. 

fymnasium   of   Henry   IV,    then   at   the  See  Neiheriands. 

Formal     School     and     the     Polytechnic  DntAli  Anntion     &  ^^^  o'  auction 

School,    inspector    of    the    Academy    of  ^^^^"^^^^^^^"^9    in    which    articles 

Paris,     inspector-general     of     secondary  are  put  up  at  a  high  price  and  lowered 

education  and  minister  of  public  iostruc-  till  a  bidder  is  met  with, 

tion    (1863-69).      He   is  author  of   the  Dntch.  Clover     ^rifoUum    repen$. 

following  works :  Qiofjjraphie  Politique  de  ■*' "'•'^'**  ^*^ *^*l    commonly    called 

la  R^puhlique.  Romaine  est  de  VEmpire,  white  clover,   a  valuable  pasture  plant. 

O4ographie   Historique   du   Moyen   Age,  It  has  a  creeping  stem;  the  leaflets  are 

Hiaioire   Romains.Hisioire   de   France,  broad,   obovate,   with   a  horseshoe  mark 

Hisioire  Qrecque,  Hi$ioire  Populaire  Con-  in  the  center ;  the  white  or  pinkish  flow- 

temporaine,    etc.      Some    of    these    are  ers  are  in  a  globular  head, 

simply  schoolbooks,  but  his  Sisioire  des  T)iitcll  Oold     ^'^  ^^^^  ^^  eleven  parts 

Romains    (translated  into  English)    and  •*'"'''^**  viwxv*,    ^^  copper  and   two  of 

his  Hiiioire  de  la  Or^ce  Ancienne  (trans-  zinc.     Called  also  Pinchbeck.     See  also 

la  ted   into    English)    are   extensive   and  Dutch  Metal, 

important  works,  the  former  especially.  Tlnfpli  l/Tpffll      ^^    ^^oy    containing 

He  died  in  1894.  JiUlCn  mciai,    84.5^.7'' per  cent  of 

Snrvea.    (<3ui*'y&!)f    ^   village    of    Lu-  copper  and  15.5-15.3  per  cent  of  zinc, 

J^         zeme   Co.,   Pennsylvania,    on  with  a  fine  golden-yellow  color,  ductile, 

the  Lackawanna  River,  12  miles  B.  w.  of  malleable  and   tenacious.     When  beaten 

Scranton.  It  has  coaling  industries.  Pop.  out  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  for 

7487.  gold-leaf,  until  the  sheets  are  less  than 

DugA    (dO'sa),    Elkanora,    an    Italian  l/50,000tii  part  of  an  inch  thick,  it  con- 

***^    actress,  bom  in  Vigevano,  on  the  stitutes  Dutch  leaf  or  Dutch  foil,  and  is 

border  of   Piedmont   and   Lombardy,  in  used  instead  of  gold-leaf  for  ornamental 

1869.    At  an  early  age  she  became  a  popu-  purposes. 

lar  favorite  in  Italy,  and  in  1893  made  Dnf  aIi  IWati    a   cooking   chamber  of 

her  first  appearance  in  New  York  and  ^^^^^  vvcu,  tin.pinte   suspended    in 
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Dutcii  Eusli  Dwina 

front  of  a  fire,  and  used  chiefly  for  roast-  the  usual  size  of  its  kind,  particularly 
ing  meat.  Much  used  in  former  times,  to  a  human  being  of  small  dimensions. 
Tin f nil  Pyi«1i  EquisCiutn  hyem&le.  Accounts  of  dwarf  tribes  have  been  com- 
j/ui/Uii  Afusu.)  Qjjg  q£  ^ljg  plants  mon  from  early  times,  such  tribes  being 
known  as  horsetails,  with  a  firm  texture  located  especially  in  Africa;  and  it  has 
and  so  large  an  amount  of  silex  in  the  recently  been  discovered,  by  Du  Chaillu. 
cuticle  that  it  is  employed  as  a  fine  sand-  Schweinfurth,    and    later    travelers    thai 

5apcr  for  polishing  aelicate  woodwork,  there  are  several  dwarfish  tribes  through- 
'he  plant  is  found  in  marshes  and  woods  out  this  continent.  The  Obongo,  a  race 
in  Britain,  but  for  economical  use  it  is  of  dwarfs,  are  described  as  living  in 
imported  from  Holland,  whence  its  pop-  woods  near  the  Okanda  River,  in  wretch- 
ular  name.  It  is  sparingly  found  in  the  ed  huts  made  of  branches.  Other  races 
United  States.  are  the  Mabongo,  and  the  Akka  dwarfs 

Dnfpli  Tpara  ^  name  for  Prince  of  Central  Africa  (see  Akhaf'i -.  and  a 
x/ut(/ll  J.  cars,    Rupert's  drops.  race  is  said  to  exist  in  the  CJongo  State, 

DntrOfihet  (dA-tro-sha),  Ren£  not  as  a  distinct  community,  however, 
x/uuAvvu«^u  Joachim  Henbi,  a  French  but  mixed  with  other  tribes.  Similar 
physiologist,  bom  in  Poitou  in  1776;  dwarfish  peoples  live  in  the  Philippine 
died  at  Paris  in  1847.  He  served  for  Islands  and  a  tribe  of  them  was  diacov- 
Bome  time  as  medical  attendant  to  Joseph  ered  in  1910  in  New  Zealand  (see  Ppgmp 
Bonaparte  during  the  Spanish  campaign,  and  Negritos).  Persons  of  dwarfish  stat- 
1808-09;  but  suteequently  he  returned  to  ure  may  be  found  in  all  races,  and  were 
France,  and  retired  to  the  estate  of  formerly  a  fashionable  appendage  to  the 
Chftteaurenault,  where  he  devoted  him-  courts  of  princes  and  the  families  of 
self  exclusively  to  physical  and  physio-  nobles.  Jeffery  Hudson,  the  favorite 
logical  studies.  His  chief  works  have  dwarf  of  Charles  I,  at  the  age  of  thirl7 
been  published  in  a  collective  form  is  said  to  have  been  only  18  inches  high, 
with  the  title  M^moirea  pour  $ervir  d  though  he  afterwards  grew  to  3  feet  9 
THUtoire  Anatomique  ei  Physiologique  inches.  B4b4,  the  celebrated  dwarf  of 
des  V4g6iau9  et  des  Animauw  (1837,  two  Stanislas  of  Poland,  was  33  inches ;  Wy- 
vols.).  brand  Lolkes,  a  Dutch  dwarf,  when  sixty 

y\^A,A,^^^r^  years  of  age  was  only  27  inches;  Charles 

llulieeaily  or  Dattita.  See  Datia.  H.  Stratton,  '  General  Tom  Thumb,'  was 
T\«.^i-^^i.^i      rdoi'k^r-hok^    npnhalnUS*  ^^  inches  high  at  the  age  of  twenty-five; 

Dnykerbok  ifkrtJ«^eJ,:  a  ^au  s.  J^i°^,trZ.°".ix't2.r"^  **'*'•' ''"  '^ 

African  antelope  with  rtiort  horng  (none  ^  »""*«?  »*  'M^?r5„,\    »h.  „«w.o-  «f 

betw^'a*  •"'  •  *""  "'  '*""  """  ^^^rfi^S  ffifc*^'tJ^'o?SS.Sf 

iy»  '    for  ornament  in  houses  so  as   to  caoae 

jfVluSLy   N(ttTHEBN.     See  Dwina,  them  never  to  reach  more  than  a  very 

TV^—-*      «      «  small  size,  by  keeping  them  in  poor  soil, 

inmiai     Wbstebn.    see  DUna.  giving    them    little    water,    pinching    off 

TVirArQir  (dvOr'zhak),  Antonin,  &  Bo-  ffrpng  shoots,  etc.  Practiced  among  the 
J/VQril.&  hemian  musical  composer,  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
bom  near  Kralup  in  1841;  died  in  1904.  Dwiffht  (dwitlj,. Timothy,  an  Ameri- 
He  first  became  widely  known  by  his  Sla-  ^^  .  ^^-^^^^  J*?",®'  ^"l  ^"^  ^."?^"- 
90nio  Dances  (1878).  He  was  director  of  sette  m  1<52 ;  died  in  181*.  His  faither 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  in  ^a?^  Colonel  Timothy  Dwight,  and  his 
New  York,  1892-99,  and  in  1901  waa  ap-  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
pointed  director  of  the  Prague  Conserva-  wards.  He  served  as  chaplain  in  the 
tory.  His  symphony,  From  the  New  Revolutionary  army,  and  ultimately  be- 
World,  produced  in  New  York  in  1893,  is  cwne  president  of  Yale  CoUege,  Hi; 
the  most  popular  of  his  symphonies,  and  Theology  {1S18)  was  for  lon^  a  aUndard 
much  of  his  concert  music  has  earned  a  both  in  Britain  and  in  America.    He  — - 


permanent  place  in  concert  programs,  also  the  author  of  two  poems,  the  Con- 
His  works  include  an  opera,  Konig  und  quest  of  Canaan  and  Greenfield  Hill, 
K6hler,  a  cantata.  The  Spectre's  Bride,  besides  numerous  unimportant  works,  con- 
and  a  Stahat  Mater,    His  music  is  char-  sisting    of   dissertations,    occasional   aer* 

acteristically  national,  and  owes  much  to  mons,  etc.  

melody  and  to  the  ingenious  use  of  a  wide  DwiIIft  (dwe-na),  Nobthkrn.  a  Ras- 
variety  of  rhythms  and  intervals.  sian  river  formed  by  the  union 

TIhtsIa  (dwftl),  a  name  of  the  deadly  of  two  small  streams  in  the  government 
x/waic  nightshade.  See  Nightshade.  of  Vologda.  It  flows  in  a  northwesterly 
'n^iTtt'pf  (dwarf),  a  term  applied  to  any  direction,  and  falls  by  four  mouths  into 
^wari.    unin^al  or  plant  greatly  below  the   White   Sea.      At  Archangel,   before 
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Dwina  Dyeing 

it  divides  itself,  it  is  4  mUes  broad.  It  TWein^  (dl'ing),  the  art  of  fixing  a 
is  navigable  as  far  as  Suchona,  and  is  ** J  *'***&  new  and  permanent  color  on 
connected  with  the  Volga  by  canaL  textile  substanc^  usually  cotton,  linen, 

Dwina.    Western      See  DUna.  ^  *^^  ^^^     ^™®.  preUminary  opera- 

.uwiiu^    WESTKBW.     oec  uuno.  ^^j^  ^j.^  necessary  in  order  to  cleanse 

Dvad  (cH'&d ;  Greek  dyas,  the  number  the  stuif  from  any  foreign  matters  which 
•^J'*^  two),  in  chemistry  an  element-  would  prevent  the  dye  having  free  access 
ary  substance,  each  atom  of  which  in  to  it,  as  well  as  to  remove  any  natural 
combining  witn  other  bodies  is  equivalent  coloring  which  would  interfere  with  the 
of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  production  of  bright,  clear  tints.    Cotton 

DvAkft  (dl'aks),  the  aborigines  of  and  linen  fabrics  go  through  a  prolonged 
^/^cuko  Borneo,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  series  of  operations  in  bleachinc  (which 
interior  of  the  island.  They  are  a  finely  see).  Silk  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
formed  race,  of  a  yellow  complexion,  and  fine  soap  to  remove  the  fatty  matter; 
are  described  as  docile,  industrious  and  and  wool  is  cleansed  by  scouring  in 
superior  to  the  Malays.  The  more  weak  soap  or  soda-lye  or  weak  am- 
advanced    of    tiiem    practice    agriculture  monia. 

and  dwell  in  neatly  constructed  and  tol-  The  process  of  dyeing  varies  much  ac- 
erably  comfortable  houses.  In  Sarawak  cording  to  the  stuff  and  the  coloring 
thev  have  made  considerable  advances  in  matters  used.  In  general  animal  fibers, 
^vUization.  They  are  mostly  heathens,  like  silk  and  wool,  combine  more  easily 
The  practice  of  head-hunting  (hunting  with  most  colors  than  vegetable  fibers 
their  enemies  to  make  trophies  of  their  such  as  linen  and  cotton.  In  the  case 
heads)  is  practiced  among  them,  but  has  of  the  former,  for  example,  a  simple  im- 
been  abolished  where  European  influence  mersion  in  aniline  dyes  is  sufficient  to 
prevails.     See  Borneo.  produce  a  fixed  color.     Such  colors  are 

IWaa  (dl'as),  in  geology,  a  name  for  said  to  be  substantive,  in  relation  to  the 
A#jrc»o    ^jj^  Permian  system.  stuffs    with    which    they    thus    combine. 

DvAnfl  (dyous).  the  god  of  the  sky  in  Dyes  which  will  not  unite  directly  with 
o^jrauo  ^^  older  mythology  of  the  the  fibers  so  as  to  produce  a  good  and 
Hindus.  His  name  is  etymologically  con-  permanent  color  are  termed  adjective, 
nected  with  that  of  the  Greek  Zeus.  These  dyes   require   the   intervenaon   of 

ThrfiA  (dl8)>  Alexander,  a  Shakes-  another  agent  to  fix  them  on  the  difPerent 
^J^^  perean  editor,  born  at  Edinb  rgh  stuffs,  and  the  name  of  mordant  is  ap- 
in  1708;  died  in  1869.  He  was  educated  plied  to  those  substances  which  are  em- 
at  Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  but  in  1827  ployed  to  make  the  stuff  to  be  dyed  and 
settled  in  Ix^ndon,  where  most  of  his  life  the  dyein^r  color  combine.  Alum,  acetate 
was  passed.  He  first  became  known  by  of  alumimum,  chloride  of  tin,  salts  of  iron, 
his  editions  of  Collins,  Peele,  Webster,  albumen,  gluten,  tannin,  etc.,  are  common 
Marlowe,  Skelton,  etc.,  accompanied  by  mordants.  The  mordant  is  generally  dis* 
notes  and  biographies  of  the  authors,  solved  in  water  into  which  tiie  stuffs  to 
In  1840  he  founded  the  Percy  Society  be  dyed  are  plunged.  In  some  cases  it  is 
for  the  publication  of  ancient  comedies  mixed  with  the  color  and  both  are 
and  ballads.  His  chief  work,  however,  simultaneously  applied  to  the  stuff.  An 
was  an  edition  of  Shakespere  in  six  important  characteristic  of  mordants  is 
volumes,  with  notes,  etc.  (1853-58).  their  power  of  affecting  the  natural  tint 
Thren.  William,  an  historical  painter  of  the  dye  and  thus  enabling  a  variety 
*^J^^  bom  at  Aberdeen  i-  1806;  died  of  shades  to  be  produced  at  small  ex- 
near  London  in  1864.  He  studied  at  pense.  Thus,  nitrates  tend  to  give  a 
Bdinbursh  and  at  Rome,  and  finally  set-  yellow  tinge  to  the  colors,  alumina  deep- 
tied  in  London,  being  appointed,  in  1838,  ens  and  oxide  of  tin  brightens  the  nat- 
head  of  the  government  school  of  design,  ural  tints.  A  process  of  dyeing  to  which 
Somerset  ELouse.  He  was  elected  a  the  name  of  Aero-hydraulic  Dyeing  has 
Royal  Academician  in  1848.  Amonf  his  been  given  consists  in  forcing  the  color 
chief   works    are    Franoesca   da    R%mini  through  the  material  by  hydraulic  pres- 

il837)  ;  Joash  Shootinp  the  Arrow  of  sure.  The  advantages  of  the  process 
deliverance  (i844)  ;  KUia  Lear  in  the  (patented  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Gibbs)  are  that 
Storm  (1851)  ;  Christahel  (1855)  ;  The  the  color  is  forced  equally  through  any 
Good  Shepherd  (1856) ;  the  Baptism  of  thickness  of  the  stuff,  which  thus  remains 
Bthelbertf  a  large  fresco  for  the  Houses  bri|^t  till  completely  worn  out 
of  Parliament  and  a  series  of  frescoes  The  dyestuffs  in  use  at  the  present 
Ulnstrative  of  the  legends  relating  to  day  are  derived  alike  from  the  ani- 
King  Arthur,  for  the  same.  mal,    mineral    and    vegetable    kingdoms.  J 

Svok.    ^^  Anthony  Van  (vAn  dik).  Among     animal     dyes     cochineal     the  M 

*'J^'*f    See  Vandych.  female  insect  of  Cocous  omctL  produces  ■ 
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the  most  valuable  of  scarlet  and  crimson  TVirAr'o.TnAftft  &  lichen,  called  also 
dyes.  A  kindred  insect,  Cocci**  iUoU,  ^J^'^^  1UU8»,  Q^^J^.^  ^j.  ^^j^  g^e 
produces  kerme»,  an  important  red  dye.  ArchiL 

Galls,  which  are  used  both  as  a  dye  and  T)ver's-weed  R^^^da  Luiedla,  a 
a  mordant,  are  produced  by  the  punc-  ■*'/*'*  o-w^^vi,  plant  of  the  same 
ture  of  insects  on  the  leaves  and  branches  genus  as  mignonette,  otherwise  called 
of  the  oak  and  other  trees.  Among  the  YeUow-weedt  Weld  or  Wood^  nat.  order 
vegetable  dyes  in  common  use,  madder,  Resedaces.  This  plant  grows  in  waste 
the  root  of  the  Bubia  Unctoria.  is  per-  ground ;  it  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye, 
haps  the  most  important,  furnishing  vari-  and  is  cultivated  for  that  purpose. — Vy- 
ous  shades  of  i^d,  purple,  brown  and  er^9  Qreenweed  is  Oen4%ta  iinctoritk.  See 
black,  as  well  as  the  famous  Turkey  red.  Dyer^a-hroom, 
Munjeet  is  the  root  of  a  closely  allied  In-  DvestnfFs  Sp<*  n^tA^^ 
dian  plant  Loi^frood,  Brazil-wood,  ««»-  -"y^Si'Uns.  See  Dyeing, 
dal-wood,  fustic,  aappan-wood  are  the  DviTi^  DpolATRtiATi  ^  depodtian 
chief  woods  used  for  dyeing  purposes,  -laying  lieciarauon,  made  ^  one 
For  blue  dyes,  indigo,  obtained  from  /n-  who  is  in  prospect  of  death.  Such  dec- 
dipof^ra  Unctoria  and  Indigofera  AnU,  is  larations  are,  as  a  general  rule,  admls- 
■tul  the  most  generally  used.  Safflower  sible  as  evidence  only  in  criminal  and 
(obtained  from  the  Carihdmua  tinotoria)  not  in  civil  cases,  and  must  be  made^ 
yields  a  fine  pink  dye ;  various  species  of  according  to  English  and  American, 
lichens  give  us  a  series  of  purple  dyes  though  not  Scottish  law,  in  the  fall  con- 
known  as  arolUlf  cudbear  and  Utmus,  sciousness  of  the  danger  of  death. 
Among  mineral  pigments  Prusaian  blue,  "nvlrp  »a»  n^p 
a  ferrocyanide  oiTiron;  ultramarine,  now  ^J^^*  »«e  uuce. 
prepared  as  a  compound  of  alumina,  Dvnameter  (cll-nam'e-ter),  an  inatnio 
silica,  «oda  and  sulphur;  chrome  yellow,  -^'J **«****•** "^a  ment  used  for  measoring 
cobalt  bluee  and  arsenical  greene  are  the  the  magnifying  power  of  telescopes.  It 
colors  most  in  use.  Among  the  most  consists  of  a  small  compound  microscope, 
notable  additions  to  the  list  of  coloring  with  a  transparent  plate,  exactly  divided, 
■tuffs  within  recent  years  are  the  aniline  which  is  fixed  to  the  tube  of  a  t^escope, 
dyes  of  coal-tar  origin  (see  AniUne),  in  order  to  measure  exactly  the  diameter 
which  yield  a  great  variety  of  brilliant  of  the  distinct  image  of  the  object-^asa 
colors,  such  as  magenta,  mauve,  aniline,  Also  has  same  significance  as  Dynamom- 
purple,  roseine,  violine,  etc.     From  coal-  eier, 

tar  also  the  two  coloring  principles  of  Dynamic  Theorv  ^^  hypothesis 
madder    {alieoHne  and  purpurine)   have  ^  ^     **^wj.j,    broached   by 

been  artificiallv  produced,  and  alizarine  Kant  that  all  matter  originated  from  the 
has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  action  of  two  mutuaUv  antagonistic  forces 
the  madder  root  There  are  few  organic  — attraction  and  repulsion.  All  the  predi- 
■ubstances  which  under  proper  treatment  cates  of  these  two  forces  are  attributed 
will  not  yield  coloring  matter,  and  of  by  Kant  to  motion.  As  applied  to  h^ 
late  new  coloring  matters  have  been  it  is  a  theory  or  hypothesis — that  now 
obtained  from  wood-sawdust,  lichens,  generally  accepted  as  the  correct  one — 
mosses,  paper  and  cotton  waste,  bran,  which  represents  a  heated  body  as  being 
starch,  sugar,  soot  etc.  In  addition  to  simply  a  body  the  particles  of  which  are 
those  above  mentioned  other  dyestuffs  in  a  state  of  vibration.  This  vibratory 
are  alkanet,  annatto,  catechu,  camwood,  movement  increases  as  the  body  is  sCifi 
French  berries,  divi-divi,  sumach,  saffron,  more  heated,  and  diminishes  proportion- 
turmeric,  woaa,  etc.  ately  as  it  more  or  less  rapidly  cools.  It 
DvAr  (<l^'®i*)>  John,  an  English  poet  is  called  also  the  mechanical  theoiy  of 
•^J^^    of  the  secondary  class,  born  in  heat 

Carmarthenshire  in  1700,  and  educated  T\<n-«««»-;^  TT«.:4.  «  »t  .^ 
at  Westminster  School.  He  became  a  ilynainiC  Unit.  See  UnU. 
painter,  but  not  succeeding  in  that  SvnamiGS  (dl-nam'iks),  the  science 
capacity  took  orders  and  was  appointed  *'J**«'**"vo  ^ijidj  deals  with  tiie  laws 
to  a  small  living.  In  1727  he  published  of  force  in  their  relation  to  matter  at 
his  poem  of  Qrongar  HiU,  in  1740  The  rest  or  in  motion,  and  as  such  it  is  dif- 
Ruine  of  Rome,  and  in  1757  The  Fleece,  ferentiated  from  kinematics,  which  con- 
a  didactic  poem  in  five  books.  He  died  siders  motion  mathematically,  and  apart 
in  1768.  from  the  forces  producing  it     It  is  to 

TliTAr'fl.'hrAAni  ^^  European  and  Newton  that  we  owe  the  dear  statement 
.uycr  s  uruuiu,  ^^^  ^^  North  of  the  three  primary  laws  of  force. 
American  shrub  (Genista  tinctoria),  for-  These  are:  (1)  that  every  body  remains 
merly  used  with  woad  for  dyeing  green.  i»  a  state  oi  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion 
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along  a  straight  line,  unless  it  is  com-  of  the  body  and  the  velocity  at  that  in- 
pelled  by  force  to  change  that  state.  (2)  stant.  Dynamics  is  divided  into  two 
That  change  of  motion  is  in  proportion  great  branches;  statics,  which  treats  of 
to  the  force  employed,  and  occurs  along  solid  bodies  at  rest  under  the  action  of 
the  straight  line  in  which  the  force  acts,  forces;  and  kinetics,  which  treats  of 
This  change  of  motion  includes  both  the  action  of  forces  in  producing  motion 
change  of  rate  and  of  direction.  (3)  in  solid  bodies.  Formerly  the  latter 
That,  as  the  result  of  every  action,  alone  was  called  dynamic^,  and  to  this, 
there  is  also  and  always  an  equal  re-  in  conjunction  with  statics,  the  general 
action.  These  laws,  which  were  formu-  name  mechanics  was  given.  In  the  wide 
la  ted  from  experiment,  involve  the  con-  sense  dynamics  includes  also  hydro- 
ception  of  force  as  a  primary  influence  statics. 

or  action  expressed  in  terms  of  space,  T)vnamite  (dl'na-mit,  din'a-mit),  an 
time  and  matter.  Now,  in  dealing  with  •*' J  **«*'****  "^  explosive  substance  pat- 
the  laws  of  force,  a  standard  of  measure-  ented  by  Alfred  Nobel  in  1867.  As  orig- 
ment  is  reouired  which  shall  be  ap-  inally  made  it  consisted  of  a  siliceous 
plicable  to  all  forces  at  all  times,  and  we  earth  obtained  at  Oberlohe  in  Hanover 
therefore  require  to  begin  by  establishing  and  known  as  kieselguhr,  impregnated 
units  of  space,   time  and  mass.      There  with  75  per  cent,   of  nitroglycerin    (see 

■  are  two  systems  of  units  in  use,  the  one  Nitroalycerin),  the  object  of  the  mix- 
British,  the  other  French.  In  the  British  ture  bein^  to  facilitate  the  carriage  and 
system  the  foot  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  use  of  nitroglycerin  by  diminishhig  its 
length,  and  the  second  as  the  unit  of  susceptibility  to  explode  by  shock  while 
time.  In  the  French  the  centimeter  is  not  destroying  its  explosive  force, 
the  unit  of  length,  the  second  the  unit  The  siliceous  matter  is  of  diatomaceous 
of  time ;  the  unit  velocity  in  the  one  case  origin ;  it  is  extremely  friable  and  porous, 
being  that  of  one  foot  per  second,  in  the  and  has  a  considerable  absorbent  power, 
other  one  centimeter  per  second.  The  Dynamite  thus  prepared  has '  the  ap- 
British  unit  of  mass  is  the  pound  (the  pearance  of  raw  sugar.  Diatomite,  a 
mass  of  a  certain  lump  of  platinum  de-  substance  superior  to  kieselguhr.  is  now 
posited  in  the  exchequer  office,  London)  ;  also  employed,  and  various  otner  sub- 
the  French,  the  gramme ;  and,  accordingly,  stances  have  been  used  to  mix  with  the 
the  French  units  of  space,  mass  and  nitroglycerin,  such  as  charcoal,  sand, 
time  are  commonly  known  as  the  G.G.S.  sawdust,  etc.  The  mixture  remains 
(centimeter,  gramme,  second)  units.  As  without  change  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
the  weight  of  a  pound  (or  a  gramme)  is  unless  exposed  to  water.  It  burns  away 
not  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the  earth's  quietly  if  a  light  is  applied  to  it,  but 
surface  it  cannot  give  us  of  Itself  an  explodes  if  heated  to  a  high  temperature, 
absolute  or  dynamical  unit  of  force,  that  Usually  it  is  exploded  by  a  specially 
is,  an  invariable  unit;  but  taking  it  in  arranged  fulminating  cap.  Its  explosive 
conjunction  with  unit  time^  and  unit  force  is  several  times  that  of  gunpowder, 
velocity,  we  do  obtain  such  a  unit  Two  which  it  has  largely  superseded  for  blast- 
absolute  units  of  force  are  in  common  Ing. 

use  in  dynamics,  the  poundal  and  the  T)imft.TnO  *  machine  jwed  to  gener- 
dyne;  the  latter  being  the  absolute  unit  -^J**»*"v,  ^^  electrical  ^energy,  hence 
in  the  G.G.S.  system.  The  former  is  known  also  as  generator.  A  dynamo  dif- 
that  force  wMch,  acting  on  the  mass  of  ten  from  a  motor  in  that  the  latter  con- 
one  pound  for  one  second,  generates  in  verts  electrical  energy  into  mechanical 
that  mass  a  velocity  of  one  foot  per  motion,  whereas  the  dynamo  converts  me- 
second.  The  latter  is  that  force  which,  chanical  motion  into  electriaa  energy. 
acting  on  the  mass  of  one  gramme  for  Under  certain  conditions  the  functions  of 
one  second,  generates  in  that  mass  a  the  dynamo  and  motor  are  interchange- 
velodty  of  on  ?  centimeter  per  second.  It  able,  that  is,  the  motor  can  be  run  as  a 
is  important  in  dynamics  to  distinguish  dynamo,  and  the  dynamo  as  a  motor.  The 

'  between  mass  and  weight.  The  mass  of  difference  between  the  dynamo  and  motor 
one  pound  is  the  quantity  of  matter  acting  under  electnoal  forces  may  be 
equal  to  a  certain  standard  quantity  (a  briefly  stated  as  follows:  ^en  a  conduc- 
certain  lump  of  metal)  and  Is  quite  inde-  tor  is  moved  across  a  field  of  magnetic 
pendent  of  force.  The  weight  of  one  force  an  rfectro-motiTe  force  is  caused  in 
pound  is  the  force  with  which  the  mass  the  ends  of  the  conductor,  and  a  current 
of  one  pound  is  attracted  to  the  earth's  is  started,  provided  the  conductor  Is  ijart 
surface  by  the  force  of  gravity.  An-  of  a  complete  closed  circuit  Mechanical 
other  important  term  is  momentum;  energy  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  rela- 
the  momentum  of  a  body  in  motion  at  tions  between  the  magnetic  field  and  the 
any  instant  is  the  product  of  the  mass  conductor,  and  this  mechanical  energy  is 
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whereby  a  mechanical  force  tending  to  tinguished  from  the  direct  current  ma- 
move  the  conductor  is  produced.  If  mo-  chine  by  the  absence  of  a  commutator,  its 
tio^  result  from  this  act  of  electric  en-  place  being  taken  by  collecting  nngs^  and 
ergy,  that  energy  will  become  mechanical  there  may  be  internal  rotating  fields  and 
motion,  and  a  motor  will  be  required  to  external  stationary  armature,  instead  of 
govern  its  application.  the  usual  direct  current  practice  of  sta- 

The  essential  parts  of  any  dynamo,  ex-  tionary  external  field  and  revolving  in- 
pressed  in   simplest   form,   are   the  field  temal  armature. 

maxnet  and  the  armature.  These  may  be  If  there  is  but  one  set  of  ooUs  on  the 
well  illustrated  by  the  original  disk  ma-  armature  frame,  the  machine  is  known  as 
chine  of  Faraday,  where  the  iron  mamet  single  phase.  If,  however,  one  or  two 
between  whose  poles  the  magnetic  field  more  separate  sets  of  coils  are  added  re- 
exists,  is  the  field  magnet;  and  the  elee-  volving  in  the  same  field  flux  and  spaced 
trical  conductors,  represented  by  the  so  that  their  electro-motive  forces  had 
rotating  copper  disk,  correspond  to  the  maximum  values  at  180°  of  voltage, 
armature.  cyde  apart,  the  result  would  be  a  iu?o 

The  field  magnet,  then,  is  the  means  of  phtue  generator,  and  if  120**  apart  a  three 
producing  the  magnetic  flux.     The  mag-  phase  generator.. 

netic  flux  is  created  by  a  current  of  elec-  The  alternating  current  dynamo  ki  used 
tridty  traversing  many  turns  of  wires  to  generate  a  current  made  up  of  half- 
wound  upon  iron  cores.  A  north  or  a  waves  of  equal  duration  and  intensity, 
south  pole  is  produced,  depending  upon  but  opposite  direction.  One  half-wave  is 
the  dilution  in  which  the  current  flows  an  alternation ;  two  half-waves,  one  corn- 
through  the  coiL  The  coils  on  the  fleld  plete  wave  or  cycle.  Frequency  is  the 
magnets  are  connected  in  series  and  so  term  used  to  denote  the  number  of  cydes 
arranged  that  the  polarity  changes  con-  per  second.  Freauendes  in  common  prac- 
secutively  from  pole  to  pole.  tice  are  25,  60, 126  cycles  per  second.    All 

The  armature  is  a  system  of  conductors  alternators  require  direct  current  to  exdtt 
moving  in  the  magnetic  fldd.  The  anna-  their  field  magnets.  Tins  is  oommon!^ 
ture  may  revolve  and  the  fidd  magnet  be  supplied  by  an  exciter,  a  small  separate 
Stationary,  as  in  most  types  of  direct-cur-  direct  current  generator, 
rent  machines;  the  fidd  magnet  may  re-  Some  alternating  madiines  have  been 
volve  and  the  armature  be  stationary,  as  built,  however,  with  a  special  auxiliary 
in  the  alternating-current  type ;  or  the  winding  in  the  armature  slots,  the  current 
field  and  armature  coils  may  be  stationary  from  which  is  rectified  by  a  commutator 
and  the  iron  core  revolve,  as  in  the  in-  on  the  shaft  of  the  revolving  fidds,  thus 
ductor-altemator  type.  Aj9  the  construe-  producing  a  direct  current  for  exdting 
tion  of  armatures  of  direct  current  ma-  the  field  magnets.  This  type  has  not  been 
chines  differs  from  that  of  alternating  extensively  used,  however,  because  of  me- 
machines  only  in  certain  details,  a  de-  chanical  and  dectrical  complications,  also 
scription  of  the  one  may  stand  for  that  because  of  the  development  of  a  madiine 
of  the  other.  An  armature  is  made  up  for  reflating  the  voltage  of  the  exdter 
of  an  iron  core  mounted  on  a  shaft ;  a  according  to  me  load  on  the  main  machine 
number  of  conductors  wound  upon  the  to  secure  uniform  voltage  with  yarying 
surface  of  the  core  or  sunk  in  dots  near  loads. 

its  surface,  and  a  commutator.  The  ob-  The  motive  power,  called  the  prime 
ject  of  the  core  is  to  facilitate  the  passaee  mover,  employed  to  drive  a  dynamo,  may 
of  hnes  of  force  from  one  pole  of  the  field  be  the  ordinary  type  of  redprocating  steam 
magnet  to  the  other.  The  armature  wind-  engine,  or  it  may  be  a  steam  turbine,  a 
ings  consist  of  wires  distributed  over  the  water  turbine,  a  gas  engine,  or  any  driv- 
outside  of  the  core,  and  they  constitute  ing  device  capable  of  producing  the  maxi- 
the  generating  part  of  a  direct  current  mum  effidency  of  the  generator.  Steam 
machine.  The  commutator  or  collector  turbine-driven  generators,  also  called 
is  that  part  of  the  machine  through  which  turbo-generators,  are  now  much  in  uset 
the  revolving  armature  connects  to  tibe  as,  being  constructed  to  form  part  of  the 
outside  drcuit  by  the  brushes.  The  generator  itself,  they  economize  in  floor 
brushes,  made  of  carbon  for  high  poten-  space,  foundations,  etc 
tial  machines,  and  copper  for  machines  A  further  advantage  of  the  steam  tur- 
with  a  low  potential,  are  placed  in  con-  l>ine  as  a  prime  mover  lies  in  the  higher 
tact  with  the  commutator  or  collector;  speed  developed  over  the  redprocating 
iheir  purpose,  as  stated  above,  is  to  con-  engine.  This  makes  for  smaller  units  and 
vey  the  electric  current  betwieen  the  re-  lighter  moving  parts  with  a  correspouding 
volving  armature  or  fidd,  and  Ihe  station*  reduction  in  fnction  and  weight,  as  weu 
ary  outside  circuit.  as  first  cost    Since  the  power  of  a  gen- 

The  altematlDg  correat  dynamo  is  dis-  erator    is     dependent    upon     its    speed 
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Pjmamometer  Dyspnoea 

magneto  machines  lies  in  their  greater  Ty«riiin*Tinn*limo  (dis-men-^rS'a), .  a 
compactness,  arising  from  the  fact  that  •*'J»^c*^w^**4«5»  disease  of  women, 
electro-magnets  are  madi  stronger  tiian  consisting  in  painfnl  or  difficult  menstra- 
permanent  steel  magnets  of  the  same  ation,  which  may  be  caused  in  various 
bulk.    The  extensive  use  of  dynamos  as  ways. 

the  principal  commercial  sources  of  elec-  "nvftAililA  (dis'o-dll),  a  yellowish  or 
trie  currente  may  be  said  to  date  from  •^'joviixx^?  greenish  foliated  mineral 
the  improvements  introduced  in  their  con-  found  in  limestone,  with  remains  of  fish 
struction  by  Granmie,  of  Paris.  For  an  and  of  plants,  which,  when  ignited,  burns 
explanation  of  their  action,  see  Induction^  and  emits  a  very  bad  smell. 
Magneto-electric,    Magneto-electricity,  D-fraTiATisia     ( dis-pep'si-a ;   Greek,   dyt, 

Dvnainometer  (dl-na-mom'e-ter),  J/yspcps^a  difficult,  and  pepsin. 
^j»M,^»*A^^*M^^u^^M  ^^y,  instrument  for  digestion),  difficulty  of  digestion.  The 
measuring  the  relative  strength  of  men  or  action  or  the  stomach  on  the  food  is  that 
animals,  or  the  force  of  machinery,  usually  designated  as  disestion,  and  it 
Commonly  it  conslBts  of  a  spiral  spHng  is  tibe  derangement  of  this  process  that 
suitably  applied.  When  the  pull  upon  a  is  usually  expressed  by  the  term  dys- 
draught  implement,  as  a  plow  for  in-  pepsia.  This  derangement  may  be  caused 
stance,  is  the  point  to  be  determined,  the  by  disorders  of  a  very  various  and  even 
dynamometer  is  made  a  link  in  the  opposite  character.  The  subacute  and 
draught-chain,  and  the  amount  •f  exten-  chronic  forms  of  gastric  irritation  and 
sion  or  collapse  which  it  suffers  indicates  inflammation  are  the  most  common  forms 
the  intensity  of  the  strain.  of  d^spepda,   and   are  often   caused  by 

TWtia     (din),    in    physics,    a    unit    of  too  highly  seasoned  or  too  abundant  food 
^  force.     See  Dynamics.  and  stimulant  drinks,  or  by  the  improper 

DvnOfirranll  (dl'n<^sraf),  an  ap-  use  of  emetics,  tonics,  or  stimulants. 
•^ J  ***'©* ••r**  paratus  used  in  modem  Another  class  of  dyspeptic  diseases  is 
railroading  for  testing  the  inequalities  of  connected  with  irritation  of  t^e  mucous 
the  road-bed,  the  track,  etc.  It  consists  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  causing 
of  a  recording  instrument  mounted  in  a  perversion  of  secretions  and  disorder  of 
car  and  geared  to  the  wheels  thereof,  functions.  A  third  class  of  dyspeptic 
An  automatic  pencil  records  the  slightest  diseases  depends  on  the  nerves  con- 
roughness  or  inequalities,  and  locates  nected  with  the  digestive  viscera.  Hence 
them.    See  Cyclometer,  arises  an  order  of  dyspeptic  symptoms 

DyrrhacMum.  See  D«r««,.  l?"'^JS'mal  "Sy^ep^fi  ^:^fZ 

IVwMATiterv  (dis'en-ter-i;  Greek,  dv»,  not  a  disease  of  a  uniform  character,  but 
o^jB^uu^^xj  difficult,  enter  a,  the  is  rather  attached  as  a  symptom  to  a 
bowels),  a  dangerous  disorder  of  the  in-  variety  of  diseases.  The  most  common 
testines,  known  by  fever;  tenesmus;  frer  causes  of  dyspepsia  are  excesses  of  va- 
quent,  griping  stools,  which  are  chiefly  rious  kinds,  especially  in  the  quantity  of 
mucous,  sometimes  mixed  with  blood,  the  food  eaten.  Persons  of  a  sedentary  life 
natural  feces  being  retained,  or  voided  require  less  nutriment  than  those  of 
in  small,  compact,  hard  masses;  loss  active  habits.  Exercise  and  the  quantity 
of  appetite  and  nausea.  It  may  be  of  food  to  be  digested  must  be  propor- 
occasioned  by  a  sudden  check  in  the  tioned  to  each  other.  The  quality  of  food 
perspiration,  or  the  use  of  unwholesome  as  well  as  its  quantity  has  to  be  oon- 
and  putrid  food,  or  by  noxious  exhala-  sidered.  Good  cookery,  which  renders 
tions  and  vapors,  and  it  is  often  the  the  food  tender  and  pulpy,  is  one 
result  of  a  specific  contagion.  When  the  preservative  against  dyspepsia.  Tough 
symptoms  run  high,  produce  great  loss  and  badly  dressed  meats,  crude  vese- 
of  strength,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  tables,  hot  bread  and  cakes,  and  the  daily 
putrid  tendency  and  a  lend  and  invol-  use  of  hot  tea  or  cofFee  for  breakfast 
untary  discbarge,  the  disease  often  ter-  are  among  the  numerous  causes  of  this 
minates  fatally  in  a  few  days.     In  some  ailment. 

cases  the  febrile  state  wholly  disappears  DygnTiQuisi.  (dis-f6'ni-a),  a  difficulty 
after  a  time,  while  the  proper  dysenteric  /  ***'**  ••  in  speaking.  The  dis- 
symptoms  may  be  of  long  continuance,  order  known  as  '  clergyman's  sore  throat  * 
Hence  the  distinction  into  acute  and  is  a  common  example.  Rest  of  the  vocal 
chronic  dysentery.  Saline  purgatives,  organs,  tonics,  muscular  exercise,  change 
and  for  severe  cases  laudanum  (20  or  of  scene  are  generally  needed  to  aid  re- 
30  drops)    or  Dover's  powder,  are  use-  covery. 

fnl.  Tlie  endemic  dysentery  of  Egypt  is  DvSDlLCBa  (dis-pnS'a),  a  difficulty  in 
a  distinct  disease  caused  by  the  presence  *'jroy**«'"'  breathing.  It  is  somenmes 
of  a  worm  in  the  intestines.  hysterical,  sometimes  a  symptom  of  dis- 
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Dytiscus  Dzom^faria 

ease  of  the  heart  or  longs.    The  treat-  rapidity  riyaling  that  of  the  best  Arabian 

ment  varies  with  the  cause.  horses.  .  .    .    v  ^^, 

Dvtisens    (dl-tis'kus),   more   correctly  DzoTmfiraria   (d«>an«a-n-a),    a   Chi- 

liyilBCUS    bTncTJS.    See  Waim^beeOe.  -^^"«*^*8»**»    nese   territory   m   Cen- 

Tl9Ai*An    (dse'ren),   Dze'ron,   the   Chi-  tral  Asia,  stretching  from  about  43*  to 

llZeren    \^^   antelope,    a    remarkably  48*  w.  lat.  and  from  about  ^:  to  86* 

swift  species  of  antelope  {Procapra  gut-  B.  Ion.     It  has  an  ^a  of  147,950  sq. 

iur69a)   inhabiting  the  dry,  arid  deserts  Jiilw,  and  pop.  600,000.     It  ia  admima- 

of  Central  Asia,  Tibet,  China  and  South-  I'^^l^^  connected  with  KuMja  and  af- 

em   Siberia.     It  is   nearly   4%    feet  in  *|S  JJ«    S?'?S^^L.^i  ^^LaZ  f^! 

length,  and  ?%^2?^^-t  the  d^^^^^  SSf^e.*"SnSTa,^  '^it^'l^r 

Dzireetai    >^!*f!:"^W.^^^\^n  ^'  "  indepimdent  empire,  was  first  con- 

,      1  *      ji  t^^J'^'sli  A^f*^5I^^'w?  QncJ^  by  the  Chinese  ii  1757.     Along 

animal  found  in  Central  Asia,  allied  both  ^^b  Outer  Mongoli  and  Chinese  Turk- 

to  the  horse  and  ass.     Its  head  is  large  estaa,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Chinese 

like  that  of  the  ass,  but  in  form  resembles  rcTolntion,   it  declared   its  independence 

that  of  the  horse.    The  ears  also  resem-  of  the  Chinese  Empire  in  December,  1911, 

ble  those  of  the  hone.    It  runs  with  a  and  organiied  a  goTemment  of  its  own. 
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